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HOME  EDUCATION  FOE  DEAF-MUTES. 

BY  B.    D.    PETTEXGILL.  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  very  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  educate  a  deaf  mute,  is 
for  the  parents  of  the  child,  as  soon  as  they  discover  that  he 
cannot  hear,  to  commence  to  make  efforts  to  open  and  cn 
lighten  his  mind  by  the  means  of  natural  signs,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  endeavor  to  make  him  utter  sounds  and  to  read 
from  the  lips.  If  this  course  were  diligently  pursued,  with 
unflagging  energy,  for  two  or  three  hours  each  day,  by  intelli- 
gent, skilful,  and  persevering  parents,  the  deaf-mute  child 
would  in  my  opinion,  in  most  cases,  by  the  time  he  was  ten 
years  old,  be  intelligent  enough,  and  be  able  to  articulate  and 
read  from  the  lips  well  enough,  to  be  capable  of  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  ordinary  schools  for  those  who  hear  and  speak. 
Parents  naturally  have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
their  children  than  can  be  expected  of  strangers,  and.  if  they 
were  only  aware  of  it,  could  do  more  for  them  than  can  be  done 
in  any  school.  As  for  the  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
educating  their  child,  the  parents  might  learn  those  by  experi- 
ment, inquiry,  and  reading.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  are  very  few  parents  who  have  leisure,  zeal,  skill,  and  per- 
severance enough  to  educate  their  deaf  and  dumb  children  at 
home.  To  send  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  at  the  outset  to  a 
public  school,  as  has  been  suggested,  would,  I  think,  be  entirely 
useless,  as  no  teacher  of  a  public  school  has  sufficient  time  to 
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give  that  individual  attention  and  instruction  to  an  entirely  un- 
educated deaf- mute  which  in  his  case  are  absolutely  essential 
to  any  good  degree  of  success. 

But  if  the  parents  cannot  of  themselves  attend  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  deaf  and  dumb  child,  the  method  next  to  be  pre- 
ferred, provided  they  have  sufficient  pecuniary  ability,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  parents  to  employ  a  private  teacher,  who  is 
skilled  in  the  art  of  instructing  deaf-mutes,  to  undertake  the 
education  of  their  child.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  advisable,  as 
the  teacher  need  not  devote  the  whole  of  Ins  time  to  one  pupil, 
for  him  to  take  two  or  three  other  deaf-mutes  as  companions 
for  the  pupil  for  whom  he  was  especially  engaged,  and  to  edu- 
cate together  with  him.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  teacher,  with 
his  four  pupils,  might  not  bring  all,  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
them,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
English  language,  both  written  and  spoken. 

But  if  the  deaf-mute  child  must  be  sent  to  a  public  institu- 
tion, where  the  pupils  are  taught  in  classes  of  about  twenty  each, 
and  remain  but  six  or  seven  years  under  instruction,  it  cannot  be 
expected  as  the  result  of  his  instruction  that  the  pupil,  on  leav- 
ing school,  besides  being  well  informed  on  ordinary  subjects 
and  the  common  branches  of  education,  should  be  able  to  do 
more  than  to  express  his  ideas  somewhat  imperfectly  in  the 
English  language  by  writing,  and  to  read  with  some  difficulty 
ordinary  books  and  newspapers,  with  a  fair  comprehension  of 
what  he  reads,  without  having  obtained  any  ability  to  articulate 
words  or  to  read  from  the  lips. 

It  is  true  that  a  foundation  having  been  laid  for  his  education 
at  the  institution,  the  pupil  might,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  am- 
bition, diligence,  and  perseverance,  be  able  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, after  leaving  school,  to  master  the  English  language  ;  this 
has  been  done  in  some  rare  cases,  but  is  not  ordinarily  to  be 
expected. 

Deaf-mutes  were  originally  educated  by  their  parents  or  by 
private  tutors,  with  the  instruction  and  training  addressed  di- 
rectly to  the  individual,  and  it  is  only  by  this  method  that  the 
highest  results  can  ever  be  obtained.  Education  by  classes, 
where  a  large  number  of  pupils  have  precisely  the  same  tasks, 
the  same  discipline,  and  the  same  instruction,  is  always  an  im- 
perfect method  of  doing  the  work  attempted,  and  everywhere  a 
comparative  failure  in  respect  to  most  of  the  pupils  so  taught. 
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as  no  one  of  the  pupils  by  this  method  gets  precisely  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  he  needs.  The  remarkable  case  of  Polano, 
mentioned  by  President  Gallaudet  in  his  report  on  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  is  an  instance  of  the  possible 
results  of  private  tuition,  and  could  not  by  any  means  have 
occurred  under  any  other  system.  All  admit  that  in  teaching 
articulation  and  lip-reading  the  classes  must  be  small  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  instruction  and  training  be  addressed  to  the 
individual,  and  this  is  just  as  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the 
pupil  to  the  highest  point  of  attainment,  in  teaching  written 
language,  as  in  teaching  articulation.  In  the  Deaf-Mute  Col- 
lege at  Washington,  and  in  the  school  preparatory  to  it,  the 
classes,  I  understand,  are  all  small,  and  much  especial  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  individual  pupils.  As  the  gentlemen  who  in- 
struct those  classes' have  most  of  them  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing classes  of  a  larger  size,  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  the 
result  of  their  experience  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  two  systems.*"  I  have  been  informed  on  the  best  authority 
that  when  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  was  commenced  in  this 
country  at  the  institution  at  Hartford,  the  classes  were  all 
smaller  than  they  are  in  our  institutions  at  present.  The  classes 
at  that  time,  it  is  said,  numbered  on  the  average  no  more  than 
ten  or  twelve.  How  the  practice  became  altered,  and  it  became 
an  axiom  in  our  institutions  that  twenty  was  about  the  proper 
number  for  a  class,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Perhaps  the 
practice  was  determined  on  from  imitating  the  colleges,  or  be- 
cause about  twenty  pupils  can  be  seated  in  a  school-room  each 
in  front  of  a  large  slate,  in  view  of  the  teacher  ;  or.  what  is  most 
probable,  it  may  have  been  adopted  simply  from  motives  of 
economy.  The  classes  I  have  had  under  my  care,  since  I  have 
been  engaged  in  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  generally 
numbered  about  twenty,  and  I  have  always  had  occasion  to 
lament  that  some  members  of  the  class,  however  nicely  graded 
it  may  have  been,  were,  on  leaving,  deficient  in  some  points  of 
attainment  which  they  were  perfectly  competent  to  reach,  sim- 
ply because  I  had  not  had  time  sufficiently  to  attend  to  their 


*  We  may  say  in  behalf  of  the  instructors  to  whom  Mr.  Pettengill  refers 
that  their  experience  unquestionably  sustains  his  views  as  to  the  much 
more  rapid  progress  possible  with  small  classes  than  with  large  numbers.  — 
Ed.  Annals. 
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particular  cases,  and  this  want  of  time  was  occasioned  solely  by 
the  number  of  pupils  to  whom  my  attention  was  due. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  large  class  is  more  inspiring,  more  stim- 
ulating to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  better  adapted  to  excite 
their  emulation  and  a  spirit  of  improvement,  than  is  a  small 
class.  This  is  no  doubt  the  fact  where  all  the  pupils  are  ani- 
mated with  a  zeal  for  acquiring  knowledge,  but  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  numbers  are  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  Besides, 
numbers  are  distracting  as  well  as  inspiring :  the  bustle  of  a 
large  school  is  not  favorable  to  that  abstraction  of  mind  which 
is  necessary  in  the  pupil  when  engaged  in  study,  which  is  part 
of  the  employment  of  classes  in  our  school-rooms.  If  a  teacher 
takes  due  interest  in  his  work,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  few- 
ness of  the  number  of  his  pupils,  however  few  they  may  be,  will 
be  a  hindrance  to  their  zeal  in  study,  or  to  their  improvement. 
When  a  single  teacher  has  a  large  number  of  pupils  under  his 
care,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pay  that  especial  attention  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  class  which  his  particular  case 
may  require,  and  the  result  is  that  many  a  pupil  is  improperly 
taught,  and  ruined  as  a  scholar,  whom  a  different  treatment 
might  have  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement. 

Also,  the  distance,  formality,  and  mechanism  necessarily  in- 
cident to  large  schools  prevent  the  teacher  froin  getting  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inner  nature  of  his  pupils  which 
is  necessary  to  his  obtaining  complete  control  over  their  minds. 
The  truth  is.  that  in  large  schools  the  teacher  has  very  little  to 
do  with  forming  the  character,  intellectual  or  moral,  of  his 
pupils  :  that  is  done  by  the  pupil's  comrades,  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  kind  of  education  which  they  give  him.  A  skil- 
ful and  persevering  educator  may  bring  an  individual  pupil  of 
quite  limited  capacity  to  almost  any  point  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, provided  his  efforts  are  concentrated  upon  this  one 
pupil  and  are  adapted  to  his  peculiar  case  :  but  if  his  labors  are 
spread  out  and  extended  to  a  numerous  class  of  pupils  of  vary- 
ing capacities  and  dispositions  he  will  probably  give  to  no  one 
of  his  scholars  exactly  the  training  he  needs,  and  fail  to  bring 
any  one  of  them  to  a  very  high  degree  of  attainment.*  From 


*  While  at  Saratoga  last  summer  I  saw  an  educated  pig  which  was  on 
exhibition  there.  The  animal  had  been  trained,  as  it  appeared,  to  tell  the 
time  of  day  by  the  clock,  to  calculate  the  age  of  any  person,  the  year  of 
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these,  among  other  reasons,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  classes 
in  our  institutions  could  be  so  reduced  in  the  number  of  pupils 
composing  them  as  to  consist  of  only  about  half  a  dozen 
members  each,  as  is  the  case  in  the  schools  taught  under  the 
German  system,  the  highest  results  possible  in  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes  might  be  expected  td  be  obtained.  Probably, 
with  this  number,  if  the  term  of  their  instruction  was  sufficiently 
extended,  most  of  our  pupils  might  leave  our  care  adepts  in 
the  use  of  language,  both  written  and  spoken. 

But  if  this  extent  of  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  classes 
should  be  deemed  impracticable  on  account  of  the  increased 
expense  it  would  involve,  I  think  that  teachers  might  fairly  in- 
sist upon  a  return  to  the  original  practice  of  having  only  ten 
or  twelve  in  a  class ;  this  number  would  preclude  instruction 
in  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  the  class,  but  with  it  our  pu- 
pils might,  I  have  no  doubt,  come  much  nearer  to  making  a 
complete  acquisition  of  written  language  than  at  present.  Such 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  classes  would  make  the  expenses 
of  most  of  our  institutions  greater  than  they  now  are,  but  the 
public,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  ready  to  show  liberality  to  schools 
taught  under  the  French  as  under  the  German  system,  and 
whatever  amount  of  money  is  really  necessary  for  the  best 
education  of  deaf-mutes  can  doubtless  be  obtained. 

Public  institutions  afford  some  advantages  for  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes  which  are  not  enjoyed  in  private  schools,  pro- 
vided the  pupils  are  so  classified  and  arranged  that  the  especial 
welfare  of  each  individual  pupil  is  properly  cared  for,  as  in  a 
well-ordered  family. 

What  Prof.  Agassiz  thinks  of  the  advisability  of  very  large 
institutions  of  learning,  where  a  great  many  students  are 
crowded  into  one  building,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract  from  his  address  at  the  opening  of  his  school  at  Peni- 
kese  island:  "I  know  very  well  (says  he)  that  no  teacher  can 
teach  a  great  many  pupils.  That  is  one  of  the  woful  mistakes 
of  education  that  we  crowd  hundreds  into  one  building  and  en  - 


his  birth  being  given,  to  compute  interest,  and  to  solve  other  arithmetical 
problems.  While  witnessing  the  performances  I  could  not  avoid  asking 
myself,  Suppose  the  trainer  of  this  animal  had  had  a  class  or  drove  of 
twenty  pigs  all  under  training  at  the  same  time,  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  by  that  method  to  have  brought  any  one  of  them  to  that  de- 
gree of  skill  which  this  animal  seems  to  exhibit  ? 
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trust  the  growth  of  mental  development  to  a  few  teachers. 
That  should  not  be  the  case  here.  The  work  is  exhausting- 
enough  in  itself,  not  to  be  made  the  more  so  by  crowding. 
Therefore  I  determined  that,  though  I  shall  enjoy  here  the  help 
of  many  competent  scientific  friends,  we  would  have  only  so 
many  pupils  as  we  could  teach  well,  and  I  determined  upon  the 
number  of  fifty.  It  is  a  large  number  in  my  estimation,  but 
something  may  be  done  even  with  so  many." 

Bat  large  institutions  may  in  my  opinion  be  divested  of  their 
evils,  and  even  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  students  attending 
them  than  small  ones,  if.  as  is  not  usually  the  case,  the  scholars 
should  be  so  segregated  for  most  of  the  time  as  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  homelike  education  and  training.  If,  for  instance, 
six  hundred  pupils  collected  together  in  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  have  a  separate  building  set  apart  for 
each  hundred,  each  school  of  that  number  have  a  principal  as- 
signed it,  and  the  schools  be  divided  into  classes  of  about  ten 
each,  each  class  with  its  especial  teacher,  and  a  general  super- 
intendent or  provost  over  all  the  schools,  the  fact  that  these 
schools  were  near  together  instead  of  being  widely  separated 
would  rather  be  for  their  advantage  than  otherwise.  There 
would  be  a  better  opportunity  for  grading  the  pupils:  the 
schools,  by  their  proximity,  would  stimulate  each  other ;  there 
would  be  a  concentration  of  information  in  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  books,  apparatus, 
and  other  appliances  for  their  education  which,  in  a  smaller  in- 
stitution, would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  extensively  possessed. 

Nature  evidently  intended  that  children  and  youth  should  be 
educated  around  the  domestic  hearth  at  the  family  home.  Says 
that  eminent  French  writer  on  education,  St.  Marc  Girardin : 
"  I  believe  that  in  the  paternal  house  alone  can  any  education 
be  found ;  colleges  give  instruction,  but  they  cannot  give  edu- 
cation." A  school  for  young  children,  in  my  opinion,  is  rightly 
constituted  and  likely  to  subserve  the  end  of  its  establishment 
just  in  proportion  as  it  conforms  to  its  prototype — the  well- 
ordered  family.  If  we  accept  the  family  as  the  mode*!  school, 
it  settles  some  disputed  questions  in  education,  and  establishes 
the  principles,  first,  that  both  male  and  female  teachers  should 
be  employed — females  esjDecially — in  the  more  tender  years : 
second,  that  girls  and  boys  should  be  trained  together ;  third, 
that  the  monitor  system  is  a  good  one,  the  elder  pupils  assist- 
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ing  in  the  education  of  the  younger ;  and,  fourth,  that  each 
individual  pupil  should  receive  especial  instruction  according 
to  his  personal  requirements,  peculiar  deficiencies,  particular 
gifts,  and  prospective  work,  and  not  be  taught  in  large  classes. 

Large  schools  where  young  children  are  taught  in  large 
classes  are  simply  provisional  arrangements  or  make-shifts  to 
supply  cheaply,  as  well  as  may  be,  the  defects  of  an  abnormal 
and  imperfect  state  of  society.  Parents,  from  incompetency  or 
want  of  leisure,  being  unable  to  attend  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  training  of  their  children,  this  duty  of  theirs  is 
entrusted  to  other  hands,  and  their  children  are  sent  abroad  to 
public  schools  to  be  taught  in  large  classes.  In  these  classes, 
however  well  assorted  the  pupils  may  have  been  supposed  to 
be,  there  are  no  two  members  whose  minds  are  in  precisely  the 
same  state  of  development  and  improvement,  or  whose  various 
faculties  are  the  same  in  power  and  activity.  The  same  tasks 
being  given  to  all,  they  are  too  short  for  some  of  the  pupils  and 
too  long  for  others,  and  in  the  teacher's  general  instructions 
and  explanations  the  ideas  brought  before  the  pupils  are  likely 
"to  be  too  difficult  for  the  apprehension  of  some  and  too  obvious 
for  that  of  others,  xls  a  consequence,  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  class,  some  of  the  pupils  are  hurried  on  to  an  advanced 
point  in  their  studies  before  they  fully  comprehend  the  element- 
ary principles,  whilst  others  are  retarded  in  their  progress  who 
might  have  made  more  rapid  advancement.  The  result  is.  with 
those  who  are  hurried  on  too  rapidly,  that  they  acquire  a  dis- 
taste for  the  studies  they  are  pursuing,  and  fail  to  master  them, 
although  fully  competent  to  do,  so  had  sufficient  time  been  given 
them. 

What  the  learned  Pundits  of  India  think  of  the  effect  of  in- 
struction by  classes  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  in  Scribners  Monthly:  "With  the  Hindoos  of 
antiquity,  (says  the  writer,)  the  universal  rule  was  for  a  teacher 
to  restrict  Ins  care  to  a  single  pupil ;  at  all  events,  to  one  pupil 
at  a  time.  For  many  generations,  however,  Hindoo  students 
have  studied  in  classes ;  and  I  have  heard  Pundits  attribute  to 
this  mode  of  study,  from  its  inferiority  to  that  of  former  days, 
the  comparative  superficialness  of  their  modern  scholarship. 
There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  superficialness  so  frankly  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  reason  alleged  for  it  must  be  to  some  extent 
the  true  one." 
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A  writer  on  education  in  Chambers'  ItJncyclopmdia,  in  speak- 
ing of  schools  in  America,  says  :  "  The  schools  in  towns  are  all 
graded.  The  usual  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  a  teacher  in 
the  primary  schools  is  about  fifty :  in  the  grammar  schools, 
about  thirty-five.  The  system  of  grading  is  a  cheap  system, 
because  it  enables  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  large  number 
of  pupils ;  but  it  is  said  to  lead  to  a  want  of  thoroughness  in 
the  instruction,  the  teaching  being  addressed  to  the  class  rather 
than  to  the  individual  members  of  it.  Want  of  thoroughness 
in  the  instruction  seems,  indeed,,  the  besetting  sin  of  American 
teaching,  which  aims  too  much  at  communicating  knowledge — 
not  sufficiently  at  developing  capacities." 

In  England,  the  education  of  youth  by  their  parents  or  by 
private  tutors  is  much  more  common  than  in  this  country ; 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  country  were  educated  by  this 
method — Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill  for  example. 
Home  education  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  development  of 
genius  than  a  public  one.  Indeed,  a  school  or  college  education 
tends  directly  towards  repressing  genius,  and  to  making  all  the 
pupils  resemble  each  other  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter and  habits.  Bulwer.  in  his  Caxtons."  mentions  the  case  of 
a  boy  who  exhibited  such  remarkable  precocity  of  intellect  as  to 
alarm  his  friends  for  his  health.  To  check  the  activity  of  his  mind 
he  was  sent  to  school.  The  remedy  proved  effectual,  and  he  soon 
became  as  great  a  dunce  as  other  boys.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his 
essay  on  Libert}7,  says  :  "  Human  nature  is  not  a  machine,  to  be 
built  after  a  model  and  set  to  do  exactly  the  work  prescribed 
for  it,  but  a  tree,  which  requires  to  grow  and  develop  itself  on 
all  sides,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  inward  forces  which 
make  it  a  living  thing."  The  English  universities  do  not  com- 
mit the  error,  so  common  in  our  American  colleges,  of  relying 
entirely  on  class  training  for  the  education  of  their  scholars. 
A  writer  in  the  Old  tC*  New  magazine  says  :  "  No  better  and  more 
satisfactory  method  for  the  practical  business  of  teaching  the 
classics  and  mathematics  has  ever  been  hit  upon  than  that  of 
the  best  private  tutors  in  the  English  universities.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  takes  perhaps  four  pupils.  He  meets  each 
pupil  separately  for  an  hour  each  day.  They  sit  at  the  same 
table.  The  pupil  does  his  work  under  the  teacher's  eye.  They 
study  together.  The  interest  and  life  of  the  teacher  quickens 
the  pupil.    He  shows  the  pupil  the  best  ways  of  study.  On 
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leaving,  he  gives  him  directions  for  his  private  study.  "At  some 
other  hour  of  the  day  he  meets  all  of  his  pupils  together,  and 
they  work  together  for  an  hour.  The  teacher  is  thus  able  to 
consider  the  personal  need  of  each  pupil,  and  to  give  him  the 
full  advantage  of  such  consideration.  The  pupil  is  able  to  ask 
the  teacher  just  what  he  wants,  and  to  show  him  just  what  are 
his  difficulties.  At  the  same  time  all  the  pupils  meet  together 
in  study  and  recitation,  compare  notes,  and  go  forward  with 
the  stimulus  and  sympathy  of  companionship." 

How  the  system  of  large  classes  in  our  colleges  works  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  an  article  on  edu- 
cation in  the  North  American  Review  by  Prof.  W.  D.  "Whitney  : 
"  Our  general  systems  of  instruction  by  classes  with  established 
courses  (says  he)  are  at  the  best  only  hit  or  miss  affairs.  Many 
a  pupil  is  spoiled  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  whom  a  different 
treatment  would  have  saved."  He  then  goes  on  to  specify  the 
manner  in  which  hereditary  princes  are  educated  as  coming 
nearest  to  a  perfect  model. 

Home,  or  a  private  education,  was  the  original  method  of 
training  up  children  and  youth  for  the  duties  of  after  life.  "In 
antiquity  (says  the  encyclopaedia)  education  and  instruction 
were  entirely  a  domestic  concern.  "  It  was  by  this  method  that 
the  great  orators,  poets,  writers,  and  artists,  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  Greeks,  aud  Romans,  had  their  minds  deve]- 
oped  and  their  genius  fostered,  and  through  which  they  became 
prepared  to  originate  and  execute  those  works  which  have  been 
regarded  as  models  of  excellence  by  all  succeeding  ages. 
Schools  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  education  to  large 
classes  and  by  unvarying  curriculums  are  comparatively  a  mod 
era  invention.  They  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a 
certain  number  of  youth  may  be  placed  together  for  education 
whose  minds  are  alike  in  their  development  and  capacity,  and 
whose  educational  needs  are  precisely  alike  ;  but  as  there  are 
no  such  youth  anywhere,  the  system  always  works  more  or  less 
evil  to  all  upon  whom  it  is  brought  to  bear,  especially  to  ge- 
niuses, all  persons  of  irregular  minds,  and  to  persons  who,  like 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  senses  or  faculties. 
These  schools  and  classes,  however,  certainly  in  some  respects 
answer  some  good  purpose,  where  a  better  system  is  impracti- 
cable, and  have  the  merit  of  cheapness  ;  but  to  educate  any 
youth  in  the  best  manner  possible  the  training  and  instruction 
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must  be  addressed  directly  to  the  individual  according  to  his 
particular  disposition,  capacities,  and  genius.  Instruction, 
which  aims  simply  at  communicating  knowledge  and  furnish- 
ing the  mind,  may  indeed  be  profitably  given  to  classes  con- 
sisting of  as  many  persons  as  can  see  or  hear  the  lecturer,  but 
education  aiming  at  the  developing  and  training  of  the  mind  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  entirely  a  personal  matter,  and  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  specific  wants  of  the  individual  towards 
whom  it  is  directed.  Sa}rs  that  eminent  writer,  Isaac  Taylor 
of  Ongar,  the  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm," 
in  his  work  on  "Home  Education:"  "A  private  education  well 
devised,  and  carried  into  effect  with  constancy  and  energy,  is 
the  only  one  that  altogether  deserves  the  name  in  a  philosoph- 
ical sense.  A  school  education  may  be  as  good  as  it  can  be  un- 
der the  circumstances,  but  home  education  may  be  good  ab- 
solutely." 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  IN- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  LEON  VAISSE.   PARIS.  FRANCE. 

[The  following  paper  consists  of  a  letter  addressed  a  year 
ago  to  his  colleagues  by  M.  Leon  Vaisse,  late  director  (princi- 
pal) of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  exchanging  the  laborious  duties  of  that 
position  for  the  well-earned  repose  and  dignity  which  he  now 
enjoys  under  the  title  of  honorary  director  of  the  institution.* 
M.  Vaisse  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  a  long  and  active  life 
to  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  having  been  a  teacher 
first  in  the  Paris  Institution,  then  in  the  NewT  York  Institution, 
and  then  again  in  the  Paris  Institution,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  office  of  vice-director,  and  finally  to  that 
of  director.  He  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  works  upon 
the  history  and  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  present 
letter  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  with  the  title,  "  Simple 
Reflexions  sur  quelques  questions  de  detail  dans  la  pratique  de 
l'education  des  enfants  atteints  de  surdi-mutite."  In  the  trans- 
lation, a  few  passages  which  seemed  to  be  of  local  rather  than 
general  interest  and  value  have  been  omitted. — Ed.  Annals.^ 


*  M.  Vai'sse's  successor  as  director  is  M.  Martin  Etcheverry.  formerly 
director  of  the  National  Institution  at  Bordeaux. 
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When,  after  a  career  of  many  years  of  professional  labors 
and  public  duties,  a  man  feels  authorized  to  take  the  com- 
parative repose  which  the  fatigue  of  active  service  and  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  official  position  render  necessary,  it 
is  natural  to  review  the  past,  to  examine  the  field  of  his  la- 
bor, to  ascertain  what  fruitful  seed  he  has  sown,  as  well  as 
the  obstacles  which  his  efforts  have  not  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing from  his  path,  and  the  deficiencies  which  his  good  in- 
tentions have  failed  to  supply. 

In  the  road  which  yon  continue  to  follow  yon  have  always 
before  yon  to  enlighten  your  footsteps  the  brilliant  traces 
left  by  the  labors  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  De  l'Epee, 
Pereire,  Sicard,  Saint-Sernin,  Bebian,  (to  confine  ourselves 
to  names  which  are  already  historical,)  generous  pioneers, 
industrious  laborers,  who  after  having  laid  the  foundations 
began  to  build  the  edifice,  each  raising  his  own  course  of 
masonry,  and  consecrating  it  to  the  common  and  successive 
work:  De  l'Epee  contributing  the  pious  zeal  of  his  charity; 
Pereire,  the  stability  of  a  mind  inured  to  the  difficulties  of 
science;  Sicard,  the  refinement  of  a  philosophy  at  times 
happily  bold  ;  Saint-Sernin  and  Bebian,  the  resources  of  a 
sounder  judgment  and  a  more  thoroughly  practical  mind. 

Admitted  to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  these  fathers 
of  the  art  of  instruction,  we  found  tin's  heritage  already 
fruitful  in  the  hands  of  our  elders,  Edouard  Morel,  Pironx, 
Chazottes.  Valade-Gabel,  who,  at  Paris,  Nancy,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  deserved  well  of  those  who  were  to  follow  them 
by  fixing  more  firmly  upon  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
that  intuitive  character  which  from  the  first  had  been  con- 
sidered more  essential  to  this  than  to  any  other  instruction, 
but  for  the  practice  of  which  some  time  was  necessary  in 
order  that  it  might  be  completely  arranged. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  conditions  of  your  work,  I 
need  not  dwell  on'  that  most  important  of  all  for  the  suc- 
cess of  lessons  given  to  pupils  in  a  situation  so  exceptional 
as  that  of  yours — love  for  children,  and  sympathy  witli  mis- 
fortune. I  know  how  well  each  of  yon  fulfils  this  condition, 
and  what  valuable  moral  lessons  your  pupils  derive  from  your 
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dailv  association  with  them,  in  the  friendly  and  indulgent,  yet 
dignified  and  serious,  relations  which  characterize  vonr  in- 
tereourse  with  these  interesting  unfortunates.  I  need  not 
remind  you  at  the  same  time  how  readily  children  respond 
to  the  affectionate  sentiment  of  which  they  find  themselves 
the  object  on  the  part  of  their  professors.  ' 

Allow  me,  since  I  have  just  made  use  of  the  title  by 
which  you  are  designated  as  functionaries  entrusted  with 
conducting  instruction  in  your  respective  classes,  to  remark 
in  passing  that  this  title  of  professor  does  not  apply  strictly 
to  the  duties  of  the  majority  of  you.  In  presenting  this 
consideration,  I  am  far  from  seeking  to  diminish  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  just  importance  which  belongs  to  your 
labors  as  teachers,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  regarding  the 
work  of  a  professor  and  your  work — that  of  instructing  the 
deaf  child — as  entirely  distinct.  Yet  I  would  not  appear 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  either,  or  allow  one  to  take 
precedence  of  the  other,  for  each  has  its  special  and  distinct 
character. 

The  professor  is  entrusted  with  a  special  instruction, 
which  he  gives  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other — which  he.pro- 
fesses,  as  the  term  denotes,  as  teaching  grammar,  mathe- 
matics, or  history.  The  work  of  the  tutor  in  the  private  in- 
struction given  to  an  isolated  pupil  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  is  on  a  more  extended  surface,  so  to  speak,  but  of 
more  limited  depth  ;  it  consists  in  imparting  in  different 
branches  of  knowledge  that  general  instruction  which  is  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  life,  in  guiding  him  by  precept,  and  in 
instilling  into  his  mind  whatever  may  fit  him  for  the  possible 
situations  that  await  him  as  a  man;  while  the  public  in- 
struction given  to  the  pupil  associated  with  his  school- 
fellows in  the  class-room  belongs  to  the  'instructor. 

You,  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  this  precious 
privilege,  which  the  professors  of  our  collegiate  establish- 
ments do  not  enjoy,  that  your  pupils  can  from  their  earliest 
lessons  understand  the  object  of  your  teaching  and  recog- 
nize its  end;  there  is  no  need  of  explanation  to  make  them 
perceive  that  it  consists  in  re-establishing  the  link  between 
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the  child  and  his  fellow-beings,  between  his  personality  and 
society.  The  young  college  student,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
quires time  to  perceive  the  link  which  can  connect  him  with 
the  men  and  things  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  him  in  life  from 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  a  dead  past. 

The  office  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf-mute  is  more  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  physician  than  to  that  of  the  professor. 
The  pupil  is,  in  fact,  not  only  an  unlearned  person,  but  an 
invalid;  lie  is  an  invalid  not  only  in  his  physical  organiza- 
tion, but  also  intellectually  and  morally,  by  reason  of  defi- 
ciencies (of  more  consequence  than  the  absence  of  a  sense) 
caused  by  the  deprivation  of  human  and  social  intercourse. 
This  is  a  kind  of  double  pathological  condition  which  de- 
mands the  skill  of  the  medical  practitioner  for  its  diagnosis 
and  his  experience  in  the  application  of  a  remedy,  for  here 
are  often  presented  cases  not  less  puzzling  to  understand 
than  long  and  difficult  to  cure. 

You,  as  well  as  I,  have  often  been  asked  what  constitutes 
the  method  of  instruction  in  this  institution,  and  we  are  en- 
tirely agreed  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given.  Our  method  is 
essentially  that  of  intuition,  the  object  or  fact  to  be  ex- 
pressed being  in  the  earlier  lessons  actually  placed  under 
the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  and  the  simple  representation  of  this 
object  or  fact,  by  drawing  or  pantomime,  serving  to  render 
it  still  present  to  the  mind  when  no  longer  before  the  eyes. 
This  method,  however,  does  not  forbid,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  object,  the  use  of  some  signs,  enabling  pantomime 
(which  has  been  justly  denominated  the  physiological  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf-mute)  to  perform  its  part  as  an  instrument 
of  analysis,  giving  to  thought  its  necessary  support  as  long- 
as  the  pupil  has  not  at  his  command  a  more  perfect  means. 
But  this  part  of  instrument  of  analysis  is  assumed  by  the 
very  language  which  is  made  the  object  of  instruction,  just 
as  fast  as  the  development  of  the  pupil  permits,  and  as  soon 
as  the  form  of  expression  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  a 
new  lesson  can  be  explained  by  its  decomposition  into  such 
forms  as  have  already  been  taught. 
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Thus  the  teacher  causes  the  development  of  language  to 
follow  in  an  uninterrupted  manner  the  development  of 
ideas,  relying  for  the  success  of  the  instruction  given  not 
less  on  the  native  soundness  of  mind  of  the  child  than  on 
the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  being  able  to  rest  with 
confidence  on  the  second  as  soon  as  the  first  has  performed 
its  needful  office. 

In  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other 
children,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  development  of 
ideas  and  the  formation  of  judgment,  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  must  be  to  a  great  extent  individual.  He  must  fol- 
low his  pupil  into  his  interior  life;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
it  is  essential  for  him  to  know,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  child's  existence  previous  to  his  en- 
trance to  the  institution.  To  attain  so  desirable  a  result 
particular  care  has  been  taken  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion usually  given  when  a  child  is  placed  in  school  by  ob- 
taining more  circumstantial  details  concerning  his  antece- 
dents and  relations,  a  copy  of  which  confided  to  the  teacher 
furnishes  him  during  the  first  years  of  the  course  materials 
for  lessons  of  more  direct,  and  therefore  of  more  lively 
interest  than  the  simple  daily  events  of  school  life  can 
afford. 

With  a  view  to  vary  these  events,  and  to  extend  as  much 
as  possible  by  this  means  the  department  of  object  teach- 
ing, weekly  walks  for  the  pupils  have  constantly  been  the 
object  of  special  attention.  Neither  the  places  visited  nor 
the  routes  by  which  they  were  readied  have  been  chosen 
at  random.  The  purpose  continually  kept  in  view  has  been 
not  merely  the  simple  exercise  of  narration  of  which  the 
walk  might  furnish  the  subject,  but  still  more  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  would  be  produced  by  what  struck  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils,  thanks  to  the  wholesome  suggestions  expected 
from  the  teacher.  It  has  been,  therefore,  another  applica- 
tion of  the  intuitive  process,  the  essential  character  of  which 
we  have  been  desirous  to  preserve  in  all  parts  of  the  method. 

Just  as  the  hearing  person  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  his  country  by  appropriating  terms  and  forms 
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of  expression  from  those  speaking  around  him,  so  the  deaf- 
mute  must  acquire  it  by  appropriating  words  in  their  visible 
form,  and  by  imitating  models  placed  before  his  eyes.  A.8 
we  observe  that  a  foreigner  only  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  our  tongue  uses  certain  idioms  of  English  or  German, 
which  we  designate  by  the  terms  Anglicisms  or  German- 
isms, so,  by  reason  of  a  memory  insufficiently  furnished  with 
our  received  and  accepted  forms  of  speech,  the  style  of  our 
scholars  also  presents — and  often  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree— peculiarities  which  we  designate  by  the  term  deaf- 
mutisms.  In  order  to  multiply  models  of  language,  and 
render  them  permanent,  it  is  important  to  introduce  our 
pupils  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  use  of  books,  which  some 
instructors  commit  the  error  of  deferring  to  a  later  period* 
in  the  course  of  study.  Doubtless  few  books  published  for 
the  use  of  ordinary  scholars  are  perfectly  adapted  to  our 
pupils,  particularly  in  the  first  years  of  instruction,  either 
from  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived  or  the  style  in 
which  they  are  written  ;  nevertheless  there  is  a  choice  to 
be  made,  and  we  have  an  excellent  model  of  what  is  needed 
in  our  institutions  from  the  second  year  of  the  course  in 
the  "J\rovvellc$  Etrennes  de  VEnfance"  by  our  esteemed 
former  colleague,  M.  Yalade-Gabel — a  really  excellent  little 
book,  the  reading  of  which  will  remove  many  difficulties 
and  perplexities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  many  school-books  from 
our  special  point  of  view,  these  defects  are  far  from  having 
as  many  inconveniences  as  manuscript  copy-books,  which 
have  been  too  exclusively  used  by  some  teachers,  for  in- 
stance in  historical  and  geographical  lessons.  On  these 
subjects  little  treatises  have  been  prepared,  from  which  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  a  suitable  selection.  The 
written  manuscripts  often  retain  numerous  faults  of  copy- 
ing ;  the  teacher 'has  not  time  to  revise  them,  and  the  use  of 
the  copy-book  not  sufficiently  corrected  fixes  in  the  memory 
of  the  scholar  the  mistakes  which  his  carelessness  in  copy- 
ing has  produced. 

It  is  for  the  recital  of  daily  incidents  in  which  it  is  so 
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profitable  to  accustom  the  deaf-mute  early  to  the  applica- 
tion of  written  language,  it  is  for  the  school  journal  (which 
could  he  interesting  by  the  same  title  to  no  other  scholar) 
that  the  use  of  the  copy-book  should  be  especially  reserved. 
It  may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  preserving  certain  ex- 
ercises in  phraseology.  Nevertheless,  even  there,  teachers 
should  guard  against  the  abuse  which  may  arise  from  its 
use,  and  against  the  tendency  of  the  memory  to  rest,  and 
relieve  itself  of  all  responsibility  as  to  what  the  hand  has 
written.  I  commend  to  your  serious  attention  the  consid- 
eration of  the  due  proportion  to  be  maintained  between 
the  class  exercises  which  Should  be  recorded  in  the  copy- 
book and  those  which  should  merely  be  committed  to 
memory. 

Among  the  arrangements  which  have  had  a  happy  effect 
on  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  National  Institution, 
we  may  instance,  in  the  first  place,  the  establishment  in  each 
class  of  a  review  every  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  week  ;  then,  beginning  with  the  second  year  of 
the  course  of  study,  a  monthly  epistolary  composition,  reca- 
pitulating the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  items  which 
the  journal  lias  recorded  during  the  past  month ;  and, 
finally,  the  private  examinations  made  between  the  general 
semi-annual  examinations  by  the  heads  of  the  establishment, 
less  formal  than  the  semi-annual  examinations,  but  by  their 
return  every  few  weeks  for  each  class  keeping  the  pupil  al- 
ways well  prepared,  each  weekly  session  of  this  exercise 
bein^  devoted  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  whose  turn  for 
examination  returns  again  the  following  month. 

AVe  may  also  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  introduction 
into  the  National  Institution  of  the  day-school  plan,  which 
now  offers  to  the  parents  of  deaf-mutes  residing  in  the  city 
the  opportunity  of  school  instruction  for  their  children  with- 
out depriving  them  of  the  precious  privilege  of  daily  inter- 
course with  their  own  families,  and  witli  the  great  speaking 
family,  from  which  it  is  so  great  an  advantage  not  to  be  cut 
off. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf-mute  in  his  native  language, 
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it  is  not  merely  the  form  of  expression  that  requires  a  long 
time  for  the  teacher  to  direct  aright,  l>ut  also  the  founda- 
tion of  his  ideas,  which  unfortunately  he  is  too  often  left  to 
form  within  himself,  but  not,  as  with  us,  by  contact  with 
other  minds,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  individual  born 
deaf  cannot  participate  fully  in  social  life.  The  teacher 
must  therefore  personally  act  and  react  on  his  pupil's  mode 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  to  cor- 
rect  for  himself  the  judgments  on  men  and  things  which  his 
unavoidable  lack  of  experience  causes  him  to  form  so  im- 
perfectly. This  action  of  the  teacher  on  the  child  is  won- 
derfully facilitated  by  the  natural  accuracy  of  mind  and 
uprightness  of  heart  of  the  latter,  as  soon -as  it  is  enlight- 
ened by  instruction. 

This  intimate  moral  relation  between  the  teacher  of  the 
deaf-mute  and  his  pupil  cannot  act  to  the  extent  desirable 
if  its  influence  is  confined  to  the  regular  hours  of  the  class- 
room. Feeling  the  importance  of  this  fact,  you  have  wisely 
instituted  gatherings  of  teachers  and  pupils  out  of  school- 
hours,  in  which  the  experience  of  the  older  instructor  fur- 
nishes a  necessary  complement  to  the  zeal  of  the  youthful 
monitor.  There  you  can  better  account  for  deficiencies  in 
your  work,  of  which  in  the  class-room  you  can  only  ascer- 
tain the  fact  without  fully  understanding  the  cause,  and  for 
tendencies  of  mind  and  heart  (needing  sometimes  encour- 
agement, but  oftener  repression)  which  appear  more  dis- 
tinctly out  of  school. 

Let  us  now  review  the  general  improvements,  the  fruit 
of  our  united  labors,  which  have  marked  the  recent  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  director  have  established  a  more  intimate 
understanding  among  us  regarding  certain  practical  details, 
and  have  led  to  important  improvements  in  the  pantomime 
used  in  the  institution  and  to  a  better  choice  of  school- 
books. 

[In  this  connection,  M.  Va'isse  also  mentions  the  sessions 
held  for  the  normal  instruction  of  the  monitors  or  tutors,  and 
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the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  and  Programmes  &  etudes  et 
d enseignemeni  ;  we  omit  his  remarks  on  these  points  as  having 
less  interest  for  our  readers. — Ed.  Annals.'] 

Among-  the  improvements  with  respect  to  the  pupils  may 
he  noticed  the  present  general  practice  of  employing  in  a 
progressive  manner  in  their  relations  with  those  around 
them,  from  the  beginning  of  the  coarse  of  instruction,  their 
acquirements  in  language,  endeavoring  to  find  in  their  vo- 
cabulary as  it  becomes  richer  and  their  syntax  as  it  is  more 
fully  developed,  expression  for  what  they  wish  to  ask  of  or 
make  known  to  their  teacher,  who,  on  his  side,  is  anxious  to 
encourage  this  disposition  to  social  intercourse,  whether  it 
is  carried  on  by  the  help  of  slate  and  pencil,  or  by  the  manual 
alphabet,  which  is  the  representative  of  writing. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  effort  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  bis  communication  with  the  pupils  not  to 
have  recourse  to  pantomime  on  account  of  tiie  greater  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  a  few  gesture^  convey  to  their 
minds  ideas  which  they  would  receive  through  words  only 
slowly  and  painfully. 

In  communicating  with  the  deaf,  the  manual  alphabet 
has  the  advantage  over  writing  of  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
venience, inasmuch  as  it  dispenses  with  all  material  aid. 
The  manual  alphabet,  however,  may  be  advantageously  re- 
placed in  it>  turn  by  the  labial  alphabet,  which  is  far  more 
useful  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  is  not  attended  with  the  difficulties  that  some 
teachers  imagine.  Should  the  pupil  arrive  at  no  other  re- 
sult than  the  power  of  recognizing  the  elements  of  speech 
on  the  lips  of  others,  remaining  unskilled  in  reproducing 
them  himself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  great  benefit  would 
have  been  gained  in  the  ability  to  receive  a  lesson  from  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher,  even  though  the  latter,  to  render  his 
speech  more  easy  to  follow,  must  constantly  resort  to  cer- 
tain signs  indicating  the  action  of  the  organs  not  visible. 

It  is  these  exercises  in  speech  that  more  than  anything 
else  can  succeed  in  familiarizing  the  born  deaf-mute  with 
ordinary  language,  and  it  is  the  insufficient  practice  in  them 
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in  the  case  of  too  many  pupils  that  constitutes  the  weak 
point  of  the  French  system.  It  is  not  only  by  its  ulterior 
utility  as  a  means  of  communication  with  people  of  the 
outer  world  that  the  importance  of  the  introduction  of  ar- 
ticulation in  the  education  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  should 
be  estimated,  hut  also  by  its  immediate  usefulness  in  school 
as  a  means  of  practice  and  of  recitation.  It  is  therefore  as 
an  essential  element,  not  as  a  complement  more  or  less  op- 
tional, that  this  mode  of  teaching  should  form  part  of  the 
programme  of  our  institutions. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  many  that  the  most 
successful  method  of  teaching  articulation  would  be  for  one 
person  to  devote  himself  to  this  special  branch,  and  instruct 
only  such  pupils  as  have  lost  their  hearing  after  having 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  speech,  or  are  affected  with 
only  partial  deafness.  I  have  never  been  able  to  adopt 
this  (tpinion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
for  the  practice  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  produce 
the  desired  result  it  must  not  be  made  exceptional,  either 
on  the  part  of  teachers  or  pupils.  That  this  teaching  may 
have  the  legitimate  chances  of  real  and  permanent  success, 
it  must  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  inferiority  or  of  singularity, 
it  must  not  be  counteracted  by  the  practice  of  the  majority, 
and  it  must  not  be  opposed  by  what  may  be  called  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  little  world  of  fellow-students  among 
whom  the  pupil  lives. 

In  this  branch  of  the  child's  education,  as  in  others,  we 
cannot  expect  uniformity  of  results;  but  in  different  degrees 
of  perfection,  or,  if  you  will,  of  imperfection,  the  results 
si iow  in  most  cases  considerable  success.  Differences  in  the 
aptness  of  individuals  for  acquiring  speech  are  often  seen, 
but  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  spoken  language  can 
boast  definite  useful  results  in  no  fewer  cases  than  written 
language. 

In  these  simple  reflections  which  at  this  time,  when  our 
official  relations  cease,  it  seems  proper  to  present  to  you,  I 
have  touched  on  several  points  (of  principle  or  of  fact)  on 
which  we  are  perfectly  agreed  ;  but  there  are  some  points 
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on  which  our  uniformity  of  view  has  not  been  so  complete. 
On  the  special  point  of  the  prominence  due  to  articulation 
in  our  instruction,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  von  share 
my  convictions.  These  convictions,  however,  are  of  long 
standing,  and  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  my  personal 
practice,  and  upon  observation  of  the  movement  which  of 
late  years  has  prevailed  in  so  many  French  and  foreign  in- 
stitutions. It  is  not  a  qtiesticm  of  reviving  the  old  contro- 
versy which  divided  the  founders  of  the  French  and  German 
schools.  We  live  no  longer  in  the  days  of  certain  fanatical 
partisans,  for  whom  in  deaf-mute  institutions  it  was  neces- 
sary that  instruction  by  speech  should  be  everything  or 
nothiug.  The  teachers  beyond  the  Rhine  have  ceased  to 
reject  pantomime  as  the  first  method  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  their  scholars;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Swiss  and  German  institutions  are  not  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  practice  of  speech  is  made  an  essential  element 
in  the  education  of  the  child  whom  we  style  deaf-mute. 

Among  our  northern  and  southern  neighbors,  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  considerable  prominence  is  now  given  to  this 
teaching  in  old  institutions  which  have  modified  their 
method  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  element,  and  in 
more  recent  establishments  which  have  sprung  up  beside 
certain  old  ones  not  disposed  to  modify  the  principle  of 
their  previous  method.  In  France,  thanks  to  the  impulse 
given  by  M.  Foiircade,  of  Toulouse,  as  good  results  in 
teaching  articulation  have  been  and  are  now  obtained  in 
several  of  the  institutions  of  the  departments  as  have  been 
reached  anywhere. 

[M.  Vaisse  closes  the  letter  with  an  affectionate  farewell  to 
his  associates  in  the  National  Institution  and  his  professional 
brethren  of  the  other  French  institutions. — Ed.  Annals.'] 
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-THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  SPEECH"  EEVIEWED. 

BY    A.    S.    CLARK,    M.    A..    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  article  on  "  The  Elements  of  Human  Speech,''  etc..  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  (p.  241,)  was  doubt- 
less read  with  special  interest  on  account  of  the  unusual  atten- 
tion which  the  subject  of  articulation  is  receiving  at  the  present 
time. 

It  was,  however,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  very  inaccu- 
rate in  its  attempt  to  describe  the  method  of  forming  the  ele- 
ments of  the  English  language,  and  unjust  in  its  criticism  of 
"  Visible  Speech." 

For  our  own  convenience,  and  that  of  any  who  may  wish  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Phillips'  article  again,  wre  shall  here  adopt  nearly 
the  same  order  of  treatment  as  that  which  he  has  used. 

AVe  find  no  special  need  of  criticism  until  on  page  243  we 
come  to  the  attempt  to  explain  how  the  different  sounds  "  are 
formed  and  perfected  in  different  parts  of  the  mouth  " — stop- 
ping only  to  remark  that  we  cannot  properly  "  explain  them  in 
writing  to  a  person  at  a  distance  unacquainted  with  any  of 
them,"  except  by  the  aid  of  pictorial  illustrations  ;  and  such  in- 
deed wTe  have  in  the  characters  of  Visible  Speech. 

To  begin,  then.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sound  of 
a  in  father  is  the  most  natural  of  all  voice  sounds.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  pleasing,  but  is  not  usually  made  without  a 
moderate  degree  of  effort.  In  its  formation  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  widely  opened,  and  the  tongue  slightly  drawn  back. 
Grammarians  lament  the  tendency  in  our  language  to  substi- 
tute for  this  vowel  what  may  be  called  the  natural  or  neutral 
vowel  sound,  which  we  have  in  serve.  This  latter  requires  al- 
most no  effort,  the  mouth  being  but  slightly  opened,  the  tongue 
at  rest,  and  the  voice  allowed  to  pass  without  effort.  It  is  this 
sound  that  we  hear  most  frequently  in  the  voice  of  childhood, 
and  that  is  almost  invariably  given  by  deaf-mutes  on  first  using 
the  voice.  The  habit  of  many  persons,  in  conversation,  of  in- 
terpolating this  sound  between  every  two  or  three  words  they 
utter,  although  absurd  and  distressing  to  those  who  like  pure 
speech,  is  yet  an  evidence  of  the  ease  or  naturalness  of  it,  for 
the  laziest  speakers  use  it  most.  The  sound  of  a  in  father  is 
the  one  used  under  excitement  or  animation.    Children  use  it 
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when  crying  violently.  It  expresses  questioning  surprise,  as. 
"  Ah !  can  that  be  true  V 

The  sound  of  a  in  ball  is  probably  formed  at  a  point  a  little 
front  of  "the  root  of  the  tongue,"  and  the  mouth  is  certainly 
not  "  wide  open  ;"  for,  while  fundamentally  a  back  vowel,  it 
must  be  modified  by  lip-contraction.  A  sound  nearly  like  it 
may  with  an  effort  be  produced  without  the  labial  modification  ; 
but  to  accomplish  this  the  tongue  must  be  drawn  unnaturally 
back,  in  order  that  the  vocal  tube  may  be  of  the  proper  length 
for  producing  it. 

A  as  in.  fate  is  by  no  means  "  collected  in  and  emitted  from 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth,"  but  that  it  comes  from  the  top  of 
the  tongue  or  middle  of  the  mouth  may  easily  be  proved.  Let 
any  one  try  to  give  this  sound  while  holding  down  the  tongue 
firmly  at  the  middle  with  a  pencil.  The  sound  cannot  be  ap- 
proximately made  without  pushing  up  the  top  of  the  tongue. 
Moreover,  this  sound  is  a  diphthong,  having  a  slight  vanish  in  e. 

While  we  are  rightly  informed  that  i.  as  in  pine,  is  a  diph- 
thong, we  have  no  intimation  of  how  it  is  formed  in  the  mouth, 
and  therefore  a  person  "at  a  distance,"  and  "unacquainted" 
with  it,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  guess  it  out. 

The  short  sound  of  i  in  fit  is  erroneously  stated  to  be  the 
short  sound  of  e  in  mete.  It  is  certainly  shorter,  but  is  by  no 
means  the  same  sound ;  for  it  can  be  made  naturally  only  by 
enlarging  the  aperture  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  as  compared  with  e.  Some  difference  may  be  felt  by 
placing  the  thumb  under  the  chin  near  the  throat,  and  sound- 
ing the  two  vowels  alternately.  In  e  there  is  also  considerable 
pressure  of  the  sides  of  the  tongue  against  the  sides  of  the 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  while  in  short  i  the  pressure  is  con- 
siderably relaxed. 

O  in  note  is  very  shabbily  treated,  its  true  dignity  as  a  diph- 
thong being  overlooked ;  and  it  is  further  slandered  by  being- 
assigned  to  the  front  part  of  the  mouth.  What  would  become 
of  one  of  our  grandest  sounds  if  made  in  the  front  of  the 
mouth  may  be  judged  by  giving  the  lips  the  proper  shape,  but 
pushing  the  tongue  forward  towards  the  teeth  instead  of  draw- 
ing it  back.  Mr.  Phillips  was  evidently  misled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lips  in  pronouncing  this  vowel.  They  do  play  an 
important  but  really  secondary  part,  but  we  must  assign  it  to 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  which  chiefly  modifies  the  voice  as  it 
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issues  from  the  throat.  This  may  be  proved  by  holding  the 
lips  wide  apart,  and  then  pronouncing  the  vowel.  The  absence 
of  labial  modification  will  cause  some  change,  but  the  real 
power  of  the  sound  will  be  perceived  to  proceed  from  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth. 

In  like  manner  the  a  in  rule  is  not  made  "  between  the  lips," 
but  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  although  it  is  decidedly  modified 
by  labial  contraction,  being  in  fact  the  closest  labial  vowel. 

The  description  of  I  is  not  sufficiently  full,  for  the  tongue 
may  be  placed  in  the  proper  position  while  the  sound  and 
breath  "escape  through  the  mouth  ;"  but  we  may  then  obtain 
no  nearer  an  approach  to  I  than  a  vowel  sound  The  voice  after 
leaving  the  throat  must  be  divided,  passing  over  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  apj^arently  near  its  point. 

We  have  thus  noticed  such  of  the  elements  as  seemed  to  be 
either  incorrectly  or  imperfectly  described.*  Mr.  Phillips  may 
certainly  be  congratulated  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  enlighten 
us  on  more  than  half  of  them. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  article  which  considers  the 
deficiencies  of  Visible  Speech.  Strange,  that  any  one,  while 
confessing  the  wisdom  of  letting  that  system  of  teaching  artic- 
ulation stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits  as  tested  by  time,  should 
take  so  much  pains  to  set  it  down  at  once  !  Probably  the  writer 
of  the  article  was  under  no  obligation  to  impose  an  inex- 
perienced opinion  upon  the  public. 

Visible  Speech  is  being  used  by  teachers  who  have  had  spe- 
cial instruction  from  Mr.  Bell,  in  at  least  four  institutions  or 
schools  in  this  country.  In  three  of  them  it  has  supplanted 
the  old  method,  and  is  likely  to  hold  the  place  it  has  won. 
Received  at  first  with  some  doubt  as  a  possible  help  in  a  very 
difficult  work,  it  has  found  unexceptionable  favor.  In  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  we  find  the  following, 
under  date  of  October  1,  1872  : 

"  Our  experience  with  Visible  Speech  has  been  too  limited  at 
this  date  to  enable  us  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  but  its  use  so  far  has  been  exceedingly  encouraging,  and 
promises  well  for  the  future.    Greater  and  better  results  have 


*  We  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  further  to.au  essay 
by  Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Washington,  on  "  The  Vowel  Elements  in 
Speech,"  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  vol. 
xlii ;  also  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
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been  attained  with  new  pupils  than  were  possible  by  the  Ger- 
man method.  On  the  part  of  advanced  pupils,  too,  some  de- 
fects in  articulation  have  been  corrected  which  imitation  had 
failed  to  correct."    (p.  9.) 

Mr.  Phillips  calls  the  characters  of  Visible  Speech  "arbi- 
trary." We  take  the  liberty  of  again  quoting  from  the  report, 
by  way  of  comparison  : 

••It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  an  alphabet  with  some  natural 
relation  between  the  symbols  and  the  thing  signified.  *  * 
Mr.  Bell  has  but  ten  elementary  symbols,  all  based  on  nature, 
and  by  their  combinations  all  soimds  in  all  languages  can  be 
represented.  Each  combination  denotes  the  position  and  use 
of  the  vocal  organs  to  produce  a  given  effect.  If  the  requisition 
be  fully  met,  a  wTong  sound  cannot  be  produced.  To  change 
line  or  curve  in  any  combination  is  to  change  its  significance. 
Here  is  something  definite.  Here  is  something  intelligible." 
(p.  10.) 

Such  testimony  from  such  a  source  is  valuable,  for  the  old 
method  wTas  used  for  some  years  at  the  Clarke  Institution  as 
zealously  and  intelligently  as  it  could  have  been  used  anywhere. 

The  comparison  which  Mr.  Phillips  makes  between  the  two 
systems  in  the  method  of  obtaining  the  elementary  sound  of  m 
is  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  far  from  conclusive.  The  two 
systems  should  not  be  compared  in  such  a  superficial  wray.  but 
by  their  results. 

The  time  spent  in  teaching  these  *;  compound  characters  "  is 
wasted,  very  much  as  he  wastes  time  who  grinds  his  axe  before 
going  to  his  work  in  the  forest.  His  work  must,  in  most  par- 
ticulars, be  done  like  that  of  him  who  scorns  to  make  such  prep- 
aration, but  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  difference  in  results. 
The  two  methods  of  teaching  articulation,  so  far  as  the  old  one 
may  be  correct,  must  meet  on  the  common  ground  that,  in  order 
to  speak  any  element  correctly,  the  vocal  organs  must  assume 
a  certain  position.  Now,  instead  of  the  old,  indefinite,  hap- 
hazard way,  we  have  a  simple  and  definite  one.  The  pupil,  in- 
stead of  being  called  upon  to  produce  a  sound,  which  he  may 
or  may  not  succeed  in  doing  after  an  infinite  number  of  trials, 
is  placed  in  possession  of  a  master-key  to  the  whole  intricate 
mechanism  of  speech.  The  straight  and  curved  lines"  com- 
bined into  an  elementary  character  suggest  at  once  the  position 
to  be  assumed  by  the  vocal  organs.    Henceforth,  to  the  careful 
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pupil,  these  characters  speak  to  the  eye  as  really  and  definitely 
and  instantaneously  as  a  picture  of  any  other  object  can. 

And  yet  we  are  told  in  sober  earnest  that  we  jriace  "  the  cart 
before  the  horse,''  and  that  we  "teach  Visible  Speech  by  means 
of  articulation !"  We  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  as  he  does 
who,  designing  to  build  a  house,  first  carefully  lays  a  founda- 
tion, instead  of  beginning  at  the  roof.  It  is  somewhat  strange, 
too,  that  some  instructors  in  articulation  should  have  found  the 
work  so  easy  and  the  pupils'  progress  so  rapid  by  the  old  method 
as  to  make  it  advisable  to  impose  a  hindrance  upon  it  in  the 
shape  of  Visible  Speech.  The  judgment  of  some  one  is  mani- 
festly at  fault. 

As  a  result  of  the  simplicity  and  definiteness  of  Visible 
Speech,  it  follows  that  the  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  who  can  profit- 
ably be  taught  articulation  is  increased.  An  expression  of  opin- 
ion as  to  this  ratio  would  be  premature.  The  experiment  is 
being  earnestly  tried,  and  we  may  expect  to  have  data  for  a 
definite  conclusion  in  time. 

Moreover,  the  articulation  obtained  by  this  method  is  very 
much  better  than  that  by  the  old  system.  Those  who  know  are 
free  to  confess  the  fact,  We  have  in  mind  a  pupil  who.  after 
several  years'  instruction  by  the  old  method,  could  not  give  any 
of  the  vowels  correctly,  but  who  has,  by  the  help  of  Visible 
Speech,  gained  a  very  tolerable  correctness  in  them. 

Another  fact  must  not  be  overlooked.  Whatever  success  may 
be  had  by  the  ordinary  method  in  obtaining  the  elements  of 
our  language,  correct  articulation  cannot  be  obtained,  for  many 
syllables  and  words  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  combination  of 
the  ordinary  alphabetical  letters.  To  illustrate  this,  we  may 
take  the  simple  word  cat.  The  elements  of  the  word  may  be 
given  perfectly :  but  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  word  itself, 
there  is  between  the  c  and  a  elements  a  voiceless  y  or  close  e. 
This  peculiarity  may  also  be  noticed  in  king,  between  the  k  and 
i  elements.  As  another  example  of  the  same  principle,  take  the 
word  think,  or  any  word  in  which  ng  or  nk  may  occur.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  a  deaf-mute,  taught  in  the  old  way,  who  could 
give  these  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  We  do  not  say  that 
they  cannot  be  taught  in  this  way,  but  that  the  cases  of  success, 
if  there  be  any,  are  very  rare.  As  these  elements  are  formed  in 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  action  of  the  organs  in  produ- 
cing them  is  hidden.    There  is,  however,  no  more  difficulty  in 
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teaching  them  by  Visible  Speech  than  is  found  in  the  front  ele- 
ments. Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  these 
instances  will  probably  suffice. 

There  is,  however,  another  fact  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice.  All  the  pupil's  mistakes  can  be  written,  and  thus  he  is 
able  to  compare  what  he  is  doing  with  -what  he  should  do. 
Correction  of  defects  is  thus  made  comparatively  easy. 

This  leads  us  to  the  only  remaining  statement  of  Mr.  Phil 
lips  that  wre  shall  notice.  We  are  told  (p.  250)  that  "when  we 
come  to  add  another  sound  or  letter,  as  bad,  bet,  bon,  bus,  the 
pupil  pronounces  them  bad-da,  bet-ta"  etc.  This  is  regarded  as 
an  almovt  insurmountable  difficulty,  hard  to  remedy,  and  un- 
less remedied  ;i  it  is  far  better  to  waste  no  more  time  in  trying 
to  teach  him  to  speak."' 

The  question  of  how  to  remedy  this  is  not  more  easy  to  ask 
than  to  answer.  The  answer  is,  ';  Use  Visible  Speech."  We 
have  found  no  trouble  whatever  in  correcting  this  defect  almost 
at  once  in  every  case.  Reference  to  notes  of  the  past  year  also 
reminds  us  of  what  we  had  almost  forgotten — that  several  of 
our  semi-mutes  talked  in  this  way,  but  were  immediately  made 
conscious  of  it.  and  soon  ceased  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  we  have  no  personal  interest  in 
Visible  Speech,  other  than,  as  a  help  in  teaching  articulation, 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  make  use  of  it.  Experience  has  in 
creased  our  respect  for  it.  It  is  easier  for  its  critics  to  rail  at 
the  system  than  to  give  us  something  better.  The  adverse 
criticisms  we  have  seen  thus  far  were  from  those  who  had  no 
practical  knowledge  of  it. 

Until  something  better  is  produced.  Visible  Speech  will  gain 
in  public  favor,  and  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  ere  long  those 
institutions  which  may  regard  articulation  as  at  all  worth  the 
cost  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
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BY  SAMUEL  POBTEB,    M.    A..  WASHINGTON. 

[Private  letters  received  from  Professor  Porter  while  he  was  travelling 
in  Europe  last  summer  contained  brief  descriptions  of  deaf-mute  estab- 
lishments in  Copenhagen  and  Dresden,  which  we  had  put  in  type  intending 
to  publish  them  in  the  last  number  of  the  A  nnals.  Want  of  space  having 
compelled  their  omission  at  that  time,  we  print  them  now,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  supplementary  recollections  of  his  visits  to  these  and  other 
institutions  written  by  Professor  Porter  since  his  return. — Er>.  Annals.] 

"  There  are  two  or  three  establishments  for  deaf-mutes  in  Co- 
penhagen. On  Sunday  afternoon,  walking  along  a  street,  I 
observed  over  a  door-way  '  ArbeitCaistalt  for  Docstumme  Piger,' 
(Labor  Establishment  for  Deaf -Mute  Maidens.)  In  and  up  I 
walked,  and  a  door  happened  to  open  and  disclosed  some 
maidens,  whose  motions  showed  at  once  that  they  were  the 
Dovstumme  Piger.  I  introduced  myself  by  signs  to  the  Pi<jer. 
and,  by  such  German  as  I  could  botch  together,  to  the  good 
matron,  who  received  me  very  politely.  (In  fact,  all  the  Danes 
are  polite  ;  often  excessively  so,  like  the  French.)  I  saw  all 
parts  of  the  establishment,  which  is  designed  to  instruct  the 
girls  who  have  finished  their  education  at  the  Jitsfifxf  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  domestic  and  female  handiwork.  Everything 
looked  nicely.  The  Anstalt  has  not  been  very  long  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  mider  the  general  charge  of  a  Mr.  Keller,  a  theo- 
logic,  who,  I  think,  was  a  teacher  in  the  List i tut  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  who  at  any  rate  now  has  a  school  in  which  he  teaches 
semi-mutes  by  articulation.  I  learned  what  I  know  about  this 
from  Mr.  Hansen,  the  superintendent  of  the  Do ost- Institute 
which  I  visited  the  same  day.  I  found  only  a  few  children 
present,  as  it  was  vacation.  Mr.  Hansen,  however,  very  politely 
showed  me  what  there  was  to  be  seen.  I  saw  there  a  man 
about  fifty  years  old,  who  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  He  has 
been  blind,  or  at  least  partly  so,  since  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  totally  blind.  Mr.'  Hansen  could  talk 
with  him  very  rapidly  by  the  one-hand  alphabet,  and  he  seemed 
lively  and  manifestly  intelligent.  He  uses  books  only  as  the 
pupils  or  others  read  them  to  him  off  the  fingers.  Mr.  Hansen 
also  showed  me  his  very  ingenious  Schreibkugel,  (in  Danish. 
Skrivkujel,)  of  which  more  when  I  see  you.    *    *  * 

''At  the  'Tivoli,'  which  I  visited  one  evening  in  Copenhag(  n, 
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there  was,  among  many  other  entertainments  in  various  parts 
of  the  grounds,  a  pantomime  of  the  Statue,  similar  to  that  which 
the  college  boys  performed  so  successfully.  I  saw  only  a  part 
of  the  performance ;  but  it  fell  far  short  of  what  our  boys 
made  of  it.    *    *  * 

•;In  Dresden.  I  visited  the  Tauhstummen-Institut  on  Sunday 
and  saw  the  service.  It  occupied  an  hour.  It  was  conducted 
orally,  yet  for  the  most  part  with  an  accompaniment  by  signs,  so 
that,  though  not  able  to  catch  many  of  the  words.  I  could  un- 
derstand a  good  deal  of  what  was  expressed.  The  articulation 
was  very  well  executed,  being  very  distinet  to  the  eye,  and  the 
pupils  gave  fixed,  steady  and  eager  attention,  which  seemed  in 
one  or  two  cases  to  be  a  painful  effort.  I  was.  however,  sur- 
prised at  the  attention  given  and  the  appearance  as  if  it  were 
intelligent.  On  the  whole  I  was  favorably  impressed,  and  led 
to  think  better  of  the  method  than  I  had  done  previously. 
There  were  a  good  many  former  pupils  present.  At  the  close 
they  deposited  their  little  offerings  towards  the  church,  or  chapel, 
building  fund,  for  which  purpose.  I  was  informed,  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  thaler s  have  been  raised,  though  of  course 
not  all  in  this  way.  The  director  also  keeps  a  sort  of  savings 
bank  for  former  pupils.  He  showed  me  some  of  the  books  of 
account,  and  said  there  were  now  deposited  four  or  ten  thou- 
sand thalers — I  cannot  positively  say  which,  but  I  think  the 
latter.    I  intend  looking  in  upon  the  school,  perhaps  to-morrow. 

"  There  is  also  in  Dresden  a  place  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls, 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship  establishment.  I  presume,  somewhat 
like  that  at  Copenhagen." 

In  the  chapel  service  at  the  Dresden  Institution  the  devo- 
tional exercises  consisted  of  selections  from  the  liturgy  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  responses  of  the  ••Amen  "  and  one  short 
petition  were  pronounced  in  concert  by  the  deaf-mutes,  and 
sounded  to  my  ear  as  well  as  the  same  do  in  ordinary  congre- 
gations. This  service,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  attended  by 
the  younger  portion  of  the  pupils ;  not  by  any,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  of  less  than  three  years'  standing  in  the  institution. 
The  building  in  behalf  of  which  the  contributions  were  taken  is 
to  be,  as  I  understood,  mainly  or  entirely  for  the  use  of  the 
educated  mutes  of  the  city  and  vicinity :  and  a  lot  near  the  insti- 
tution has  been  set  apart  for  the  site. 
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A  day  or  two  later  I  spent  one  or  two  hours  in  the  class 
rooms,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  that  of  the  young 
est  class,  which,  however,  afforded  no  example  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  instruction,  for  the  children  are  first  taught  for  two 
years  in  a  preparatory  school,  which  is  a  separate  establishment 
situated  a  mile  or  two  distant.  In  this  class,  the  method  of 
procedure  was  as  follows.  The  teacher  had  a  card,  with  a  num- 
ber of  engraved  and  colored  figures,  displayed  to  the  view  of 
the  class.  Calling  up  one  of  the  pupils,  and  pointing  to  some 
object  in  one  of  the  pictures,  he  asks,  in  German  of  course, 
'•What  is.  that  V  The  pupil,  who  stands  near  him  face  to  face, 
replies,  if  he  is  able,  and  if  not,  the  teacher  repeats  for  him,  for 
example,  "That  is  a  boy.  "  In  nearly  or  quite  every  case,  sev 
eral  repetitions  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  before  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  result  was  obtained.  The 
utterance  by  the  teacher  was  given  not  only  with  the  utmost 
possible  exposure  to  view  of  the  movements  of  the  organs,  but 
with  great  stress  (not  to  say  distress)  of  voice,  and  with  an  ex- 
cessively long-drawn-out  prolongation  of  each  syllable,  the  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  alike.  Of  course,  in  this  latter  respect, 
the  pupil  could  do  no  otherwise  than  imitate  the  teacher.  To 
what  extent  and  in  what  way  the  habit  thus  formed  is  corrected 
in  the  after  stages  of  instruction,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  next 
step  was  for  the  teacher  to  put  the  same  question  to  the  whole 
class,  and  for  them  to  give  the  answer  in  concert.  Another 
pupil  was  then  called  up,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated 
for  another  pictured  object  on  the  card ;  and  the  same  thing 
was  done  till  all  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  pupils  of  the  class 
had  been  called  up  in  turn.  Then  a  similar  process  was  gone 
through  with  questions  of  another  form :  "  What  is  the  boy 
doing  r  And  I  was  shown  some  other  models  of  simple  ques- 
tions which  are  used  in  a  similar  manner.  The  class  had  all  the 
words  and  forms  written  out  in  their  copy-books.  The  process, 
I  need  not  remark,  was  a  laborious  and  tedious  one,  but  the 
patience  displayed  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  was  worthy  of  all 
praise  ;  and  the  attentive  interest  and  earnest  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  the  class,'  and,  on  the  whole,  the  degree  of  success  which 
seemed  to  be  attained,  were  altogether  greater  than  I  had  been 
prepared  to  expect.  There  were,  indeed,  pupils  who  seemed  to 
have  found  the  difficulty  of  mastering  certain  of  the  vocal  ele- 
ments quite  insurmountable  thus  far.    Moreover,  to  succeed  in 
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making  the  acquisition  is  one  thing,  and  to  secure  its  perma- 
nence is  another :  the  vacation  season  having  but  recently  ter- 
minated, the  teacher  remarked  that  much  labor  had  to  be 
expended  in  regaining  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  during 
the  recess.  The  means  mainly  relied  upon  in  teaching  the  ar- 
ticulation appeared  to  be  simply  the  imitation  of  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  organs  as  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  teacher, 
with  repeated  trials  till  the  right  sound  was  uttered.  I  recol- 
lect nothing  else,  except  that  the  pupil  sometimes  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  own  throat  to  distinguish  between  a  surd  and 
a  sonant. 

The  class  next  above  this  I  found  engaged  in  what,  I  believe, 
was  an  occasional  exercise  upon  conversational  phrases,  of  which 
several  were  written  out  upon  the  black-board.  For  this  and 
for  the  remaining  classes  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  spare.  No- 
ticing, in  this  class,  the  voice  of  one  of  the  lads  as  quite  natural 
and  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  inquiring  if  he  could  hear  at  all, 
I  found  that  he  could,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  teacher, 
hear  and  understand  and  repeat  what  was  spoken  by  the  latter 
in  a  moderately  loud  tone.  At  my  suggestion,  the  question  Avas 
put  to  him,  though  not  with  his  back  turned.  "  Where  does  your 
mother  live  ?  "'  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  reply,  "My  mother 
lives  in  a  room.  "  I  mention  this  here  as  what  struck  me  as  be- 
ing a  good  illustration  of  the  general  fact  that  language  taught 
in  an  artificial  way  may  be  learned  so  that  it  shall  be  under- 
stood, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  understood — that  is,  not 
understood  in  its  real  meaning  and  for  its  practical  intent.  The 
boy  was  bright  enough  to  be  made  to  apprehend  the  error,  aud 
to  laugh  at  it  himself.  I  looked  in  upon  the  other  classes,  there 
being  seven  or  eight  in,  all.  The  pupils  iu  all  of  them  appeared 
intelligent,  wide  awake,  and  interested  in  their  work.  I  found 
they  were  no  strangers  to  the  language  of  signs,  but  very  few 
had  any  knowledge  of  a  manual  alphabet  of  any  kind.  I  had 
no  sufficient  means  of  forming  an  estimate  that  would  be  of  any 
value  as  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils ;  but  what  I  saw  gave 
me  the  impression  that  the  institution  is  under  efficient  and 
excellent  management :  such  that  the  results  actually  attained, 
whatever  they  may  be,  might  be  fairly  taken  as  a  test  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  general  method  there  pursued.  My  reception, 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  was  most 
kind  and  cordial. 
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The  asylum  for  female  deaf-mutes,  mentioned  in  my  letter,  is. 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  designed  to  furnish  a  permanent  home 
for  such  as  have  no  other,  and  contained  about  a  dozen  inmates. 

I  looked  in  upon  the  institution  at  Prague ;  but  it  happened 
to  be  the  gathering  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  I  was 
kindly  conducted  through  all  the  parts  of  the  establishment, 
and  found  everything  in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition.  At  this 
school  they  have  to  teach  two  languages.  Bohemian  as  well  as 
German,  at  the  option  of  the  friends  of  the  pupils.  They  also 
teach  the  arts  of  modeling  and  of  wood-carving,  for  which  they 
had  rooms  provided  with  the  requisite  apparatus. 

I  called  at  the  institutions  in  Berlin  and  in  Leipsic.  but  it 
was  vacation  time,  and  I  saw  nothing  which  needs  mention. 

As  for  Mr.  Hansen's  Skrivkugel,  it  is  an  ingenious  machine 
for  printing  off-hand,  by  touch  and  pressure  upon  keys,  one  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  the  impression  being  taken  from  a 
sheet  of  blackened  paper,  as  in  the  "manifold  letter-writer.-' 
Mr.  Hansen  had  one  of  the  machines,  with  a  man  to  work  it.  on 
exhibition  at  Vienna  ;  and  I  understood  him  to  intimate  that 
possibly  he  might  bring  one  to  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
in  '76.  And.  by  the  way,  will  it  not  be  possible  and  desirable 
to  have  a  World's  Convention  of  deaf-mute  instructors  at  that 
time  ? 

NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BY  THE  EDITOE . 

A  Dissertation  on  Speech^  in  which  not  only  the  Human  Voice 
and  the  Art  of  Speaking  are  traced  from  their  origin,  but  the 
Means  are  also  described  by  which  those  who  have  been  Deaf 
and  Dumb  from  their  birth  may  acquire  Speech,  and  those 
who  speak  imperfectly  may  learn  how  to  correct  their  impedi- 
ments. By  John  Conrad  Amman.  M.  D.  London  :  Sampson 
Low.  Marston.  Low.  and  Searle.    1873.  16mo.,  pp.  154. 

This  _  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  Charles  Baker,  head-master  of 
the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Doncaster. 
England,  of  Amman's  famous  " Dissertatio  de  Ijogruela,"  which 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1700.  Several  editions 
in  Latin  were  printed  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  these  were  followed  by  French  and  German 
translations ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  work  has  never  until  now 
appeared  in  an  English  form.    Perhaps  this  is  to  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  comparative  indifference  with  which  articulation,  as 
a  means  of  instruction,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  in  English- 
speaking  countries.*  The  present  translation  is  an  excellent 
one.  While  the  original — as  we  judge  from  a  comparison  there- 
with of  several  passages  taken  at  random — is  quite  literally  fol- 
lowed, even  the  quaintness  of  the  author's  style  being  preserved 
to  some  extent,  the  English  runs  smoothly,  and  the  ideas  are 
clearly  and  forcibly  stated.  Dr.  Baker  has  prefaced  the  trans- 
lation with  an  interesting  sketch  of  Amman's  life  and  labors, 
with  some  reference  to  other  early  teachers  and  writers. 

John  Conrad  Amman  was  born  in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland, 
in  1669.  The  son  of  a  physician,  he  was  educated  for  his  fath- 
er's profession.  After  graduating  with  honor  at  the  University 
of  Basle  in  1687,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  resided  first  at 
Haarlem,  and  then  at  Amsterdam.  He  died  at  Warmund,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1724. 

While  living  in  Haarlem  he  undertook  the  education  of  the 
deaf-mute  daughter  of  one  of  his  Mends.  His  success  was  so 
great  that  in  the  preface  to  the  Dissertation  he  says  of  his  pupil 
that  "  she  now  speaks  upon  any  subject  whatever  without  any 
awkwardness,  and  though  deaf,  she  hears  others  speak  with  her 
eyes,  and  promptly  replies  to  their  questions."  He  afterwards 
taught  other  pupils,  taking  only  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
achieved  results  which,  if  his  account  of  them  is  to  be  accepted 
as  correct,  have  not  been  surpassed  in  later  times.  Perhaps,  as 
Dr.  Baker  suggests.  "  these  results  were  in  some  degree  attrib- 
utable to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  being  expended  on  a  single 
pupil." 

In  1692  Amman  published  his  first  book.  "  Surdus  Loquens" 
of  which  the  present  treatise  is  a  revision  and  amplification.  At 
this  time  Amman  knew  nothing  of  the  efforts  which  had  already 
been  made  elsewhere  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb.  While  the 
Dissertation  was  in  the  press  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  the  eminent  English  teacher  and  author,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  labors  in  the  same  field.  This  letter,  together 
with  Amman's  answer,  is  published  wTith  the  Dissertation.  The 
correspondence,  unlike  that  of  some  later  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  does  credit  to  the  candor  and  courtesy  of  both 
the  distinguished  waiters. 

*  Of  li  Surdus  Loquenx"  however,  there  was  an  English  translation,  (by 
Daniel  Foot.  M.  D.,  ICM.) 
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The  frankness,  also,  with  which  Amman  declared  his  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  places  him  in  a  favorable  light  in  compari- 
son With  some  of  his  successors.  He  made  no  mystery  of  his 
art ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ascribed  his  success  chiefly  to  patience, 
and  published  these  treatises  in  the  hope  that  others  might  re- 
ceive benefit  from  the  means  which  he  had  employed.  "It  has 
been  my  most  earnest  wish,"  he  said,  '"that  foreign  nations  should 
be  induced  to  attempt  something  of  a  similar  kind,  and  that,  as 
far  as  I  could  help  it,  there  should  no  longer  be  so  many  dumb 
persons  in  the  world." 

Amman's  method  of  teaching  was  wholly  by  means  of  articu- 
lation. The  possibility  of  using  the  deaf  mute's  natural  lan- 
guage of  gestures  as  a  starting-point  from  which  to  teach  writ- 
ten language  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  his  mind,  though 
he  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  parents  and  relatives 
have  done  something  for  the  mental  development  of  deaf  and 
dumb  children  "by  nods  and  signs."  These  gestures  and  signs, 
however,  he  considers  so  inadequate  and  defective  as  to  be  of 
little  value.  He  says,  by  implication,  that  deaf-mutes  left  to 
themselves  would  not  arrive  at  any  language  whatever.  Speech, 
indeed,  is  the  only  means  of  expression  which  he  recognizes 
as  language.  To  this,  as  might  be  expected,  he  attaches  the 
most  extravagant  value,  though  his  claims  in  its  behalf  are,  per- 
haps, not  more  absurd  than  those  of  some  more  recent  advo- 
cates of  articulation.  Speech,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  mysterious 
gift  of  God  to  man,  but  through  the  wickedness  of  the  human 
race  it  has  greatly  degenerated.  Adam  possessed  it  in  its  per- 
fection ;  "  since  the  fall,  this  .divine  manner  of  speaking  has  al- 
most perished  from  the  earth,  having  been  granted  only  to  the 
most  holy  men,  whose  souls  were  united  to  God  by  a  fervent 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  who  were  also  endowed  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles  by  vividly  uttering  the  essences  of  thino-s." 
The  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  "were  done  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  rather  than  by  any  other  means,  for  name 
is  something  peculiarly  attributed  to  enunciation."  Even  the 
pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  the  direct  gift 
of  God  to  man— this  pronunciation,  indeed,  being  about  all  of 
the  original  language  which  has  not  been  lost.  It  is  by  the 
power  of  speech,  more  than  anything  else,  that  man  is  allied  to 
the  Creator.  -  Nothing  emanates  from  us  which  bears  a  more 
vivid  character  of  life  than  our  voice ;  neither  have  I  gone  be- 
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yond  the  truth  in  affirming  that  the  breath  of  life  resides  in  the 
voice,  transmitting  its  life  through  it.  To  say  much  in  a  few 
words,  voice  is  a  living  emanation  of  that  spirit  which  God 
breathed  into  man  when  He  created  him  a  living  soul." 

After  setting  forth,  at  considerable  length,  his  opinions  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  speech,  Amman  proceeds  to  describe,  ana- 
lyze, and  classify  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  their  sounds,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  produced  ;  this  analysis  of  the 
letters  is,  as  Dr.  Baker  remarks,  "  as  excellent  and  practical  as 
any  that  could  be  written  in  the  present  day  for  the  object  in 
view." 

Finally,  he  describes  clearly,  but  too  briefly  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  work,  the  course  followed  in  teaching 
deaf-mutes  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips.  Experience  and 
practice  have  enabled  subsequent  teachers  of  articulation  to  add 
many  excellent  devices  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  Amman  ; 
but  one  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  in  reading  his  treatise  to  see 
how  wise  a  course  he  laid  out  for  himself,  and  how  ingeniously 
he  overcame  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves.  His 
practical  suggestions  possess  much  value  even  for  the  teachers 
of  to-da}7.   

A  rticle  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  New  Revised  Edition  of 
Appleton's  American  Cyclopaedia.  By  Henry  Winter  Syle. 
M.  A. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Syle  we  have  received  the  sheets 
of  his  article  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  volume  which 
is  to  contain  it.  Comparing  it  with  the  article  on  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  former  edition  of  Apineton's  Cyclopaedia,  and 
with  similar  articles  in  other  works  of  the  kind,  we  find  it  su- 
perior to  any  we  have  met  with  in  respect  to  clearness,  com- 
prehensiveness, conciseness,  and  accuracy.  It  is  true  there  is 
scarcely  a  point  touched  upon  which  would  not  have  been  im- 
proved by  being  more  fully  treated;  but  as  the  limits  of  a  cy- 
clopaedia article  necessarily  precluded  the  sketch  from  being 
long,  the  elaboration  of  any  one  topic  would  almost  inevitably 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.*    Mr.  Syle  has  succeeded 

*  The  very  brief  and  entirely  inadequate  mention  of  the  college  will 
seem  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  national  character  of  this  in- 
stitution and  the  nature  of  its  work  something  very  strange  in  the  new 
edition  of  an  American  encyclopaedia.  Mr.  Syle  informs  us  that  the  larger 
portion  of  what  he  wrote  on  this  point  was  cut  out  by  the  editors.  "NVe 
learn  that  in  the  article  on  the  District  of  Columbia  the  college  receives 
better  treatment. 
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in  bringing  into  the  space  of  about  fourteen  large  octavo  pages 
a  great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  information  concerning  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  leading  subjects  considered  in  the  article  are  the  nature, 
causes,  and  extent  of  deafness  ;  statistics  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  the  psy- 
chical condition  of  deaf-mutes ;  history  of  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion ;  methods  of  education ;  prominent  instructors  and  au 
thors ;  manual  alphabets ;  the  legal  status  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  deaf-mutes  of  distinction. 

To  the  table  of  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States,  taken  from  the  last  census,  Mr.  Syle  has  added  a  column 
showing  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  in  each  State  or  Territory.  The  variation  of  these 
pro})ortions  among  themselves  is  quite  remarkable.  For  in- 
stance, it  appears  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  one 
deaf-mute  in  every  982  persons,  a  proportion  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  average  throughout  the  country ;  while 
in  Idaho,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  one  in  14,999.  The 
large  proportion  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  presence  there  of  the  college  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  deaf-mutes  from  the  States  who  are 
employed  in  the  departments  of  the  Government ;  perhaps 
also  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Commissioner  the  census 
was  taken  with  more  accuracy  than  elsewhere.  The  exceed- 
ingly small  proportion  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Colorado  may  be 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  these  are  newly-settled 
Territories,  a  large  proportion  of  whose  inhabitants  are  un- 
married :  it  is  probable,  too,  that  the  census,  defective  with  re- 
gard to  the  deaf  and  dumb  everywhere,  was  even  less  carefully 
taken  in  these  Territories  than  in  older  communities. 

The  British  statistics  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Buxton,  of  Liv- 
erpool. As  we  hope  to  publish  them  in  full  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Annals,  together  with  Dr.  Buxton's  comments  upon 
them,  we  make  no  further  reference  to  them  here. 

If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  Syle's 
article  entire,  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  best  summary  of  the 
subject  in  the  language  ;  but  as  this  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  materials  of  the  article  are  of  course  drawn  chiefly  from 
what  is  known  as  the  literature  of  the  profession,  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals,  we  do  not  attempt 
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to  quote  any  part  of  it.  We  only  record  one  new  item  that  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  Syle,  viz.,  that  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Richard,  eldest  son  of  the  viscount  Butte vant,  in  Ireland, 
was  excluded  from  the  succession  because  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  AYe  must  also  mention  that  Mr.  Syle  proposes  the  terms 
"labial"  and  "manual,"  as  applied  to  the -conflicting  methods 
of  instruction.  These  words  seem  to  have  some  advantage  over 
those  generally  used.  "Articulation  "  and  "  signs  "  involve  cir- 
cumlocution, and  lack  comprehensiveness;  the  word  "  signs," 
especially,  conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  the  method 
which  employs  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing,  as  well  as  ges- 
tures, really  is;  "French"  and  "German,"  as  President  Gal- 
laudet  remarked  in  his  Report  upon  European  Schools,  can  now 
properly  be  used  only  in  writing  the  history  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, to  so  great  an  extent  have  the  ancient  lines  of  divis- 
ion been  obliterated ;  while  the  names  proposed  by  Dr.  Gallau- 
det  himself,  "natural"  and  "artificial,"  do  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  advocates  of  each  method 
regard  their  own  way  as  the  "  natural  "  one,  and  are  not  willing 
to  accept  "  artificial "  as  its  designation. 


Report  on  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  t/te 
Blind  in  Europe  and  iu  the  United  States  of  America.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryersox,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  On- 
tario.   Toronto:  1868.    Large  8vo.,  pp.  58. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  review  this  pamphlet,  which  was 
published  five  years  ago ;  but  we  were  not  until  recently  aware 
of  its  existence,  and  we  presume  it  will  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers  also.  It  was  an  official  report  made  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  public  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  into  the  province  of  Ontario ;  doubtless  it  had  more  influ- 
ence than  anything  else  in  determining  the  existence  and  the 
character  of  the  institution  which  was  soon  afterwards  estab- 
lished at  Belleville.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  Americans 
as  being  the  only  report  upon  our  own  institutions  that  has 
come  from  an  outsider,  and  which  enables  us  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us. 

Dr.  Ryerson,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  his  gov- 
ernment, visited  several  institutions  in  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States.  (He  had  previously  seen  some  of  the  Ger- 
man schools.)    He  describes  particularly  the  London  Asylum, 
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the  Paris  Institution,  the  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  Institu 
tions,  aid  the  National  College  at  Washington.  The  New  York 
Institution  and  the  Washington  College  especially  called  forth 
his  admiration,  and  are  most  fully  described.  He  also  dis- 
cusses the  condition  and  numbers  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the  nature 
and  methods  of  their  education,  sketches  the  history  of  the  art 
of  instruction,  and  makes  special  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  founding  of  an  institution  in  Ontario.  The  report  is  ably 
written,  and,  considering  that  the  author  had  had  no  special 
training  for  the  work,  contains  remarkably  few  errors. 

Dr.  Eyerson  regards  the  schools  of  Europe  as  "far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  United  States/'  In  respect  to  the  means  of 
support,  the  method  of  instruction,  the  extent  of  the  course, 
the  teaching  of  trades,  and,  indeed,  everything  pertaining  to 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  an  institution,  he  finds  his 
models  in  this  country.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  inclina- 
tion to  boastfulness  on  the  part  of  Americans  in  general,  the 
tendency  among  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially 
of  late  years,  has  certainly  been  to  criticise  and  complain  of 
our  methods  and  results  rather  than  to  glory  in  them.  Indeed, 
the  editor  of  the  Annals  has  been  blamed  in  some  quarters  for 
admitting  to  the  periodical  so  many  articles  discussing  the  de- 
fects of  our  system,  while  comparatively  little  space  is  devoted 
to  its  merits.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  most  teachers  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  dwell  upon  our  short-com- 
ings than  our  achievements,  and  we  trust  that  until  the  standard 
of  scholarship  (in  the  college  as  well  as  in  the  institutions)  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  the  ideal  at  which  we  all  aim  than  has 
yet  been  the  case,  we  shall  pass  far  more  of  our  time  in  consid- 
ering how  we  may  do  better  than  in  glorification  of  what  we 
have  already  done.  Meantime,  it  is  jrieasant  to  have  our  work 
favorably  spoken  of  by  others ;  and  we  are  glad  to  record  the 
unprejudiced  verdict  of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  that  "  the 
American  system  of  deaf-mute  education  is  the  most  practical, 
comprehensive,  and  complete  that  the  world  ever  witnessed." 

Dr.  Ryerson  strongly  prefers  the  method  of  instruction  which 
he  found  generally'employed  in  this  country  to  the  articulation 
method  as  he  witnessed  it  in  Germany  and  the  London  Asylum. 
After  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  London  Asylum  a  para- 
graph upon  the  importance  of  articulation,  he  says : 

"  I  think  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  education  of  deaf- 
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mutes  is  very  much  over-estimated  in  the  above  passage  of  the 
committee's  report.  An  immense  deal  of  labor  and  time  is  em- 
ployed in  teaching  deaf-mutes  articulate  language  by  the  mere 
motion  of  the  lips,  for  of  the  sounds  articulated  they  cannot 
form  the  least  notion.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Watson,  the  excellent  and  able  principal  of  the  Asylum,  told 
me  that  about  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  learned,  to  some 
extent,  to  understand  and  use  articulate  language ;  but  that, 
with  rare  exceptions,  it  was  those  pupils  who,  by  accident  or 
disease,  had  lost  their  hearing  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age, 
after  they  had  learned  to  talk.  He"  called  a  pupil  (doubtless  a 
good  sample)  to  enable  me  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  I  could 
not  so  mouth  out  my  words  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  them 
on  my  lips,  nor  could  I  understand  all  the  words  articulated  by 
the  pupil,  though  his  articulation  was  by  no  means  indistinct. 
The  principal,  of  course,  had  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  as 
he  was  accustomed  both  to  the  artificial  utterances  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  they  were  accustomed  to  the  very  significant  motions 
of  his  lips  and  face  in  speaking  to  them ;  but  I  observed  that 
neither  used  articulate  language,  but  the  language  of  signs,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  did  the  pupils  in  convers- 
ing one  with  another.  'Where  the  language  of  signs  cannot  be 
employed,  I  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  have  observed  and  at- 
tempted, that  conversing  with  a  deaf-mute  by  writing  is  more 
easy,  satisfactory,  agreeable,  and  even  speedy,  than  by  articu- 
late language,  except  between  the  parents,  or  relations,  or  teach- 
ers and  the  pupils." 


Du  Cours  d 'Articulation  dans  l'Enseignement  des  Sourds- 
Muets.  ParE.  Colombat,  (de  lTsere.)  Ofncier  d'Academie, 
Professeur  d'orthophonie  a  lTnstitution  nationale  des  sourds- 
muets  a  Paris,  etc.    Paris  :  L.  Larose.    1873.    8vo.,  pp.  51. 

M.  Colombat  is  an  advocate  of  the  "  combined  method." 
"  To  make  articulation  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  regard  it 
as  the  only  means  for  the  acquisition  of  ideas,"  he  says,  "is  to 
disregard  the  laws  of  psychology,  and  to  condemn  one's  self  to 
certain  failure."  He  argues  earnestly,  however,  in  favor  of 
teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  all  semi  mutes,  and  as 
many  congenital  mutes  as  are  capable  of  acquiring  it.  He 
would  make  it  an  end,  not  a  means  ;.  an  accomplishment,  not 
an  instrument ;  a  complement,  not  a  basis.  He  would  not  be- 
gin this  instruction  with  a  new  pupil,  but  would  first  have  the 
mind  developed  by  means  of  gestures  and  written  language, 
and  he  would  use  the  sign-language  and  the  manual  alphabet 
as  convenient  aids  in  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading.  He 
attaches  much  importance  to  "  gymnastics  "  of  the  organs  of 
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speech,  especially  the  lungs,  first  silent  and  then  vocal,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  acquisition  of  articulation.  If  the  pupil  is 
systematically  and  thoroughly  practised  in  these  gymnastics,  he 
will,  M.  Colombat  claims,  overcome  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  tendency  to  monotonous,  harsh,  and  otherwise  disagreeable 
articulation  so  generally  observed  in  the  deaf,  and  at  the  same 
time  escape  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  lungs  from  the  unac- 
customed efforts  made  in  the  first  attempts  at  speech. 

Incidentally.  M.  Colombat  mentions  a  scheme  which  has  re- 
cently been  proposed  for  the  government  of  the  Paris  Institu- 
tion, viz.,  that  it  should  have  two  heads,  one  to  be  appointed 
bv  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  have  control  of 
the  intellectual  department ;  the  other,  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  to  direct  the  administrative  department.  M. 
Colombat  finds  a  parallel  for  such  a  form  of  government  only 
in  Japan.  He  compares  the  two  officers  proposed  to  the  Mi- 
kado and  the  Tycoon  of  that  country,  and  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  practicable  in  a  benev- 
olent institution  in  which  education  has  so  prominent  a  part. 

Between  the  two  functionaries,"  he  says.  "  sad  conflicts  would 
continually  be  arising,  which  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
moral  and  material  ruin  of  the  institution.' 


A  Summary  of  the  Recorded  Researches  and  Opinions  of 
Harvey  Prindk  Peet,  Ph.  2>.,  LL.  D.  By  Henry  Winteb 
Syxe.  M.  A.  Washington:  Gibson  Brothers.  Printers. 
1873!    8vo..  pp.  58. 

As  this  excellent  Summary  appeared  in  the  Annals  for  July 
and  October  of  last  year,  we  mention  it  here  only  to  say  that  it 
has  been  reprinted  in  neat  pamphlet  form. 


THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  OHIO  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  G.   O.   FAY,   M.    A.,   COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

[This  article,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, is  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  editor  for  the  benefit  of  institutions 
which  have  their  buildings  yet  to  erect.  Too  often  the  planning  of  our 
buildings  is  left  to  architects  with  but  little  conception  of  the  real  needs  of 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  (We  have  seen  the  accepted  plans 
and  specifications  for  one  institution  in  which  it  was  always  spoken  of  as 
a  hospital!)    While  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  architect  are  indispen- 
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sable  in  building  an  institution,  the  essential  elements  of  the  plan,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  successful  one,  must  come  from  our  own  profession,  for  no  one 
without  practical  experience  of  the  work  can  know  what  is  required.  We 
believe  that  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  from  competent  hands  relating  to 
some  of  the  buildings  now  in  existence,  describing  them  briefly,  but  fully 
enough  to  give,  with  the  aid  of  pictures  and  plans,  a  clear  and  accurate 
idea  of  the  construction,  calling  special  attention  to  any  features  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  desirable  or  undesirable,  and  suggesting  improve- 
ments where  they  seem  possible,  will  add  much  to  the  usefulness  as  well 
as  the  attractiveness  of  the  Annals.  Doubtless  these  articles  will  lead  to 
inquiries,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  from-  others  ;  and  we  trust  the  result 
of  the  whole  discussion  will  be  that  the  institutions  of  the  future  will  have 
all  of  the  excellences,  with  none  of  the  faults,  of  those  already  erected. — 
Ed,  Annals.] 

The  edifice  in  which  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  its  home  was  erected  in  the  years 
1864-8.  With  the  exception  of  an  addition  recently  made  to 
the  boiler-house,  the  whole  structure,  as  it  now  stands,  was  car- 
ried up  together.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  grounds  ten  acres 
in  extent,  and  oblong  in  shape  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  five  ;  it 
fronts  the  south,  and  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
street.  The  grounds,  large  enough,  perhaps,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  are  entirely  too  small  for  four  hundred 
pupils.  The  present  need  of  the  house  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
ercise and  recreation  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  acres. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  its  machinery,  not  includ- 
ing furniture,  has  been  $650,000.  It  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  with  the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  employes.  It  has,  however,  already  upon  its  roll 
about  four  hundred  pupils. 

The  walls,  exterior  and  partition,  are  of  brick,  and  eight  mil 
lions  of  brick  were  required  for  the  whole.    The  exterior  wall, 
twenty-four  inches  thick,  is  chambered  throughout,  and  is  lib- 
erally trimmed  with  sandstone  and  limestone. 

The  balcony  is  constructed  of  iron ;  the  cornice  and  gutters, 
measuring  lineally  thirty-eight  hundred  feet,  are  also  of  iron, 
and  the  roof  is  of  slate.  The  windows  number  about  eight  hun- 
dred, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  well  shuttered.  A  large  number 
of  them  are  set  as  high  as  four  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sash  :  too  high  at  least  by  a  foot.  Twenty  chimneys, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  accident  or  failure  of  the  ordinary  appara- 
tus, are  sprinkled  over  the  building. 

The  general  height  to  the  roof-ridges  is  about  seventy  feet ; 
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the  centre  tower  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high,  the  two 
adjacent  are  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  the  four  at  the  cor- 
ners are  ninety-seven  feet  high.  The  staff  upon  the  centre  tower 
rises  above  its  deck  forty  feet.  The  length  of  the  front  building  is 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  but  a  line  drawn  through  the  girls' 
and  boys'  wing,  one  hundred  feet  from  the  front,  is  four  hun- 
dred feet.  The  depth  of  the  building,  measuring  from  the  bal- 
cony to  the  north  wall  of  the  school-house,  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet, 

The  boiler-house,  not  represented  upon  the  plan,  stands 
about  ninety  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  school-house,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  square.  Its  shaft,  visible  in  the  cut,  and  used  for  smoke 
and  ventilation,  rises  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  subterranean 
duct. 

The  main  building,  while  nominally  one,  really  consists  of 
seven  buildings,  suitably  connected.  These  are  the  front  build- 
ing, sixty-five  by  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  the  central  wing, 
forty  by  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet;  the  two  corridor  wings, 
each  thirty  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  the  boys'  and  girls' 
wings,  each  forty  by  ninety-five  feet,  and  the  school-house,  fifty- 
five  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  Each  building,  except  the 
school-building,  is  four  stories  high,  and  the  height  of  each  of  the 
three  upper  stories  is  fifteen  feet.  Unfortunately,  at  no  point  in 
the  building  are  there  fire-walls  with  iron-plated  doors,  and  the 
stairways,  eight  in  number,  are  none  of  them  fire-proof. 

If,  now,  the  reader  will  follow  me  patiently,  verifying  my  de- 
scription by  reference  to  the  horizontal  section,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  him  a  statement  of  the  exact  use  of  every  room  in  the 
house.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  partition  walls  in 
the  cut  are  those  upon  the  second  floor,  and  will  not  correspond 
throughout  with  the  other  stories.  The  correction  occasionally 
needed  will  suggest  itself  to  the  reader.  I  will  begin  with  the 
simplest  building  of  the  group,  the  school-house. 

The  school-house  has  six  rooms  upon  the  lower  or  basement 
floor,  seven  upon  the  second  floor,  and  nine  upon  the  third 
floor.  These,  twenty-two  in  all,  average  about  twenty  feet 
square  in  size,  and  are  comfortably  filled  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  There  should  have  been  no  school-rooms  in 
the  basement  story,  and  no  room  should  have  been  smaller  than 
twenty-five  feet  square. 
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The  central  wing,  upon  its  first  story,  entering  from  the 
front  or  south  end.  has  at  the  right  a  dish-washing  room,  and 
at  the  left  a  fruit-room.  Next  comes  the  kitchen,  forty  by  forty- 
five  feet,  with  a  dining-room  for  employes  partitioned  off  from 
it  at  its  southwest  corner.  Next  beyond  the  kitchen  are  a 
cook's  hardware-room  at  the  right  and  a  ^retail  grocery-room  at 
the  left,  separated  by  a  corridor  extending  north  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  from  the  kitchen  to  the  north  wall  of  the  school- 
house,  with  wholesale  store-rooms  upon  the  right  and  bakery- 
rooms  upon  the  left. 

Upon  the  second  floor  this  central  wing  has,  entering  as  be- 
fore from  the  front,  a  bread-room  at  the  right  and  a  pantry  at 
the  left,  and  next  a  dining-room,  forty  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  with  two  furniture  store-rooms  beyond.  Upon  the 
third  floor  it  has  a  water  and  sewer-room  at  the  right  and  a  dis- 
pensary at  the  left,  and  the  chapel,  forty  by  ninety  feet,  beyond. 
In  the  fourth  story,  the  room  at  the  right  is  a  water  and  sewer- 
room,  and  the  room  at  the  left  is  a  furniture-room.  The 
chapel  is  beyond.  In  the  front  of  the  fifth  story,  and  resting 
upon  the  partition  walls  below,  are  iron  water-tanks,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  two  hundred  and  eighty  barrels,  and  filled  by  a  pipe 
extending  from  the  boiler-house.  From  these  tanks  all  the 
water  used  in  the  house  is  distributed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  kitchen  is  adjacent  to  courts,  fifty 
by  eighty  feet,  upon  either  side ;  courts  surrounded  by  four 
story  walls,  the  north  wall  being  pierced  by  a  large  drive-way, 
cutting  the  cross-corridor  upon  the  first  floor.  The  kitchen  is 
unavoidably  dark,  although  no  room  in  the  house  should  be 
better  lighted  and  aired.  The  only  connection  between  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room  above  is  by  stairs  and  a  dumb-waiter. 
Their  location  in  the  same  story  would  have  been  preferable. 
The  dining-room,  with  its  attendant  rooms,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  its  use.  Down  its  centre  extends  a  line  of  sideboards,  and 
also  a  track  carrying  a  hand-car  for  the  transportation  of  crock- 
ery and  food.  Upon  either  side,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
sideboards,  stand  thirteen  tables,  or  twenty-six  in  all,  each  four- 
teen feet  long. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  room  there  is  a  triangular 
connection,  not  represented  upon  the  plan,  leading  to  the  offi- 
cers' dining-room,  a  room  eighteen  by  thirty-eight  feet. 

The  chapel,  forty  by  ninety  feet,  and  twenty-three  feet  high, 
has  a  stage,  three  feet  high,  running  across  its  north  end. 
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The  room  is  well  lighted,  and  the  stage  has  additional  illumi- 
nation from  a  large  sky-light.  The  room  is  large  enough,  but 
it  is  not  in  proportion.  Fifty  by  seventy-five  feet  would  have 
been  a  better  ratio.  The  height  of  the  stage  is  intended  to 
counteract  the  disadvantage  of  the  level  floor.  The  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  an  arched  and  groined  ceiling  was  neglected,  and  at 
about  the  same  expense  a  flat  plaster  ceiling  was  constructed, 
without  cornice  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  The  room  is  fur- 
nished with  eight  hundred  feet  of  permanent  settees,  and,  by 
placing  chairs  in  all  open  spaces,  it  will  seat  comfortably  six 
hundred  persons. 

Passing  now  to  the  east  corridor  wing  upon  the  first  story, 
and  going  north  as  before,  we  first  strike,  upon  the  right,  two 
small  rooms,  where  the  boys'  emptied  trunks  are  stored  upon 
racks.  Next  comes  the  play-room,  forty  by  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet.  Then  comes  a  small  room  used  solely  for  boot-black- 
ing, and  in  the  corner  is  the  bath-room  for  male  employes. 

On  the  second  floor  we  have  first  the  supervisor's  store-room, 
next  the  monitors'  store-room,  then  the  boys'  study,  forty  by 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  the  two  small  rooms  beyond  being 
the  boys'  wash-room. 

On  the  third  floor  the  first  room  is  a  bedding-room,  the  next 
the  attendant's  room,  then  the  dormitory,  with  a  wash-room  ad- 
jacent and  a  bath-room  beyond. 

The  beds,  ninety-eight  in  number,  are  set  eighteen  inches 
apart.  Around  the  room  are  drawers,  one  for  each  pupil,  all 
locked  and  controlled  by  the  attendant. 

The  fourth  story  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  third. 

Passing  down  the  west  corridor  wing  on  the  first  story,  we 
find  the  same  rooms  as  upon  the  east  side,  only  they  are  used 
by  the  female  part  of  the  household. 

On  the  second  story,  the  first  room  is  the  matron's  store- 
room and  the  next  a  bonnet-room.  Then  comes  the  girls'  study, 
with  a  wash-room  adjoining,  the  corner  room  being  a  bath-room 
for  adults. 

The  third  and  fourth  stories  correspond  precisely  in  use  with 
the  same  stories  upon  the  boys'  side.  The  dormitories,  how- 
ever, are  subdivided  into  ten  rooms  each  by  light  partitions 
extending  half-way  to  the  ceiling.  The  same  drawer  facilities 
for  clothing  exist  as  upon  the  boys'  side,  with  the  addition  of 
more  wall-surface  for  hanging  clothing. 
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The  remarkable  amount  of  light  and  air  obtained  in  the  four 
stories  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  wing  is  obvious  at  once.  There 
is  also  a  decided  advantage  in  having  a  spacious  corridor  ex- 
tending in  front  of  the  various  sleeping,  washing,  study,  and 
play-rooms  upon  every  story. 

Having  explained  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  six  smaller 
portions  of  the  house,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  the  reader 
an  intelligible  description  of  the  front  building.  Entering  the 
first  story,  as  before,  from  the  front,  and  beginning  at  the  front 
door,  behind  the  stone  steps,  the  first  room  at  the  right,  and 
all  the  rooms  at  the  left  as  far  as  to  the  girls'  corridor,  are  used 
by  the  female  employes,  excepting  the  projecting  room  adjoin- 
ing the  west  end  of  the  steps,  which  is  the  housekeeper's  room. 
The  front  corner  room  is  used  in  common  for  the  reception  of 
employes'  visitors.  The  rooms,  four  in  number,  facing  the  rear 
open  courts,  are  store-rooms.  The  remaining  rooms  upon  the 
right  are  all  occupied  by  male  employes,  excepting  a  small 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  cook's  sleeping-room,  connected  by  a  stair- 
way with  the  rooms  of  the  superintendent  above. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  story  and  beginning  at  the  front 
door,  we  have  at  the  right  the  room  for  transient  baggage,  with 
the  steward's  office  beyond.  Upon  the  left  is  the  reception- 
room,  with  the  superintendent's  office  beyond.  This  office 
communicates  by  speaking-tubes  with  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Next  is  the  library,  with  the  dining-room  for  officers, 
teachers,  and  others,  previously  referred  to,  opposite.  The  front 
corner  room  is  the  articulation  school-room,  and  the  room  oppo- 
site is  occupied  by  the  visitors'  attendants.  The  rooms  at  the 
other  end  beyond  the  steward's  office  are  the  family  rooms  of 
the  sivperintendent.  They  are  a  dining-room,  a  sitting-room,  a 
parlor,  and  four  sleeping  rooms. 

Starting  at  the  same  point,  upon  the  third  floor,  we  have, 
first,  upon  our  right  and  our  left,  two  parlors,  which  open  upon 
the  balcony  and  may  be  connected,  but  are  usually  used,  one 
for  the  west  side  of  the  house  and  the  other  for  the  east  side. 
The  necessity  for  two  rooms  of  this  class  arises  from  the  division 
of  the  house  during  many  hours  of  the  day  into  two  parts,  as 
hereafter  described. 

Turning  to  the  left,  the  next  room  beyond  the  west  parlor  is 
a  teachers'  chamber :  then  comes  the  museum,  eighteen  by 
thirty-four  feet,  beyond  which  is  a  room  for  invalids,  adjoining 
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the  corner  room  occupied  by  an  assistant  matron,  opposite  to 
which  is  the  regular  girls'  receiving  hospital.  Returning,  the 
two  chambers  upon  the  open  court  are  occupied,  one  as  a  teach 
ers'  chamber  and  the  other  for  guests.  The  same  rooms  upon 
the  east  open  court  are  used,  one  for  guests  and  the  other  by 
the  boys'  nurse.  Next  to  the  east  parlor  come  two  teachers' 
chambers,  and  the  remaining  front  rooms,  three  in  number,  oc- 
cupied by  the  steward,  whose  wife  is  also  matron.  The  corner 
room  opposite  is  the  regular  boys'  receiving  hospital. 

Starting  froni  the  same  point  upon  the  fourth  tloor.  the  room 
at  the  left  and  the  first  four  at  the  right  are  teachers'  chambers, 
all  teachers'  rooms  in  general  being  occupied  by  two  persons. 
Passing  left  again,  the  projecting  room  beyond  the  teachers' 
chamber  is  an  assistant  matron's  room.  Next  comes  the  sewing 
room,  eighteen  by  fifty-eight  feet,  adjacent  to  which  and  extend- 
ing across  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  a  girls'  hospital,  eigh- 
teen by  forty-eight  feet,  held  in  reserve  for  times  of  serious 
sickness.  Returning,  the  two  rooms  upon  the  court  are  used, 
one  by  the  dress-maker  and  the  seamstress  and  the  other  for 
guest?. 

The  same  rooms  upon  the  east  court  are  used  as  a  dormitory 
for  boys  ;  the  back  corridor  upon  this  floor,  by  reason  of  the 
crowding  of  the  institution,  being  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  connection  between  this  corridor  and  the  front  one 
has  been  interrupted  by  a  door  placed  at  their  junction.  The 
whole  east  end  is  a  boys'  hospital,  eighteen  by  forty-eight  feet, 
identical  in  design  and  use  with  the  one  for  the  girls  at  the  other 
end.  Connected  with  this  hospital,  upon  the  front  side,  is  a  hos- 
pital kitchen. 

In  the  fifth  story,  at  the  ends,  where  the  double  windows  ap- 
pear, two  hospital  rooms  have  been  fitted  up,  one  for  each  sex, 
to  be  used  only  for  dangerously-contagious  diseases.  By  reason 
of  their  location,  elevated,  southern,  and  isolated,  it  is  believed 
that  in  them  cases  of  variolous  diseases  even  can  be  cared  for 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  household, 
and  such  has  been  our  experience. 

Ascending  still  higher,  the  approach  to  the  centre  tower  has 
been  thoroughly  finished,  and  from  its  deck,  twelve  feet  square, 
and  protected  by  a  substantial  railing,  is  given  a  better  view 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  than  can  be  had  from  any  other  avail- 
able point  in  the  city. 
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The  division  of  the  house  at  necessary  hours  into  a  male  and 
female  side  is  secured  by  corridor  doors  placed  upon  every  floor 
where  the  back  corridors  join  the  east  and  west  school-house 
corridors,  and  also  in  the  front  corridor,  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  floors,  where  the  corridor  widens  into  the  rotunda.  These 
two  doors  in  the  front  corridor  are  in  line  with  the  central-wing 
walls.    All  dormitories  are  locked  at  night. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  gas  brought  in  from  the  city.  It 
is  heated,  and  well  heated,  throughout  by  chambered  radiators, 
located  below  the  lowest  floor,  and  filled  with  steam  conducted 
to  them  from  the  boiler-house.  These  radiators,  boxed  in 
groups,  stand  in  air-galleries  opening  at  suitable  points  to  the 
fresh,  outside  air.  The  boxes  themselves  discharge  their  heated 
air  into  flues  ascending  to  the  several  rooms  above. 

Each  room  has  also  a  flue  descending  to  the  ground,  where 
the  various  branches  converge  into  large  mains,  which  them- 
selves at  last  unite  in  one  large  duct  proceeding  to  the  venti- 
lating shaft,  twelve  feet  square  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
high,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  hot  funnel  of  the  boilers. 
In  this  way  a  powerful  draught  is  obtained,  which,  however,  is 
not  strong  enough  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the  house,  and  con- 
siderable use  has  to  be  made  of  the  windows  and  doors.  The 
spacious  corridors,  extending  to  every  part  of  the  house,  invite 
an  excellent  natural  circulation  of  air. 

The  fundamental  defects  in  the  construction  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  house  are  three.  The  space  allowed  for  air-gal- 
leries and  pipe  channels  is  too  shallow  by  half.  The  ventilating 
air  flues,  after  reaching  the  ground,  should  be  fourfold  their 
present  size.  The  ventilation  from  each  story  should  pass  to 
the  main  shaft  upon  its  level,  and  not  be  required  to  descend 
first  to  the  cellar,  as  now. 

The  heating  apparatus  and  machinery  are  excellent  in  charac- 
ter, and  have  cost  $50,000.  The  number  of  boilers  is  five,  the 
number  used  at  any  one  time  ranging  from  one  to  three,  each 
boiler  being  twenty-two  feet  long  and  fifty  inches  in  diameter. 
The  engine  furnishing  the  needed  power  for  the  laundry  and 
shops  is  rated  at  thirty-five-horse  power.  The  steam  required 
for  all  purposes  requires  the  consumption  of  about  86,000  worth 
of  coal  annually. 

The  laundry,  as  yet  undescribed.  is  located  in  the  second 
story  of  the  boiler-house,  and  occupies  a  space  one  hundred 
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feet  square,  properly  subdivided.  It  is  well  fitted  up  with  the 
machinery  usual  in  establishments  of  a  similar  character. 

I  have  thus  gone  through,  perhaps  to  the  weariness  of  the 
reader,  with  what  I  have  intended  should  be  a  full,  accurate, 
and  faithful  description  of  the  building  presented  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  her  oldest  benevolent  institution,  that  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

I  have  also  made,  in  passing,  such  comments  as  have  been 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  house  for  several  years.  And  while 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  as  a  structure  it  is,  as  it  stands,  better 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  an  institution  than  any  other  existing,  in 
this  country  at  least,  I  will  also  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
such  immense  structures,  however  well  arranged,  are  really  as 
conducive  to  the  best  education  of  deaf-mutes  as  smaller  ones. 
I  question  whether  the  advantages  of  numbers  are  not  overcome 
by  the  serious  evils  inevitably  attendant  upon  aggregation.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  general  results  can  be  more 
easily  obtained  with  two  hundred  pupils,  suitably  accommo- 
dated, than  with  four  hundred  pupils  accommodated  however 
well. 

The  chief  and  unquestioned  advantage  attendant  upon  in- 
creasing numbers  has  been  the  constantly  diminishing  average 
cost  of  maintenance. 


INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

American  Asylum. — On  account  of  the  large  number  of  pu- 
pils, a  new  teacher,  Miss  Clara  Larned,  of  Hartford,  a  hearing 
and  speaking  lady,  has  been  employed. 

Scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  the  institution  for  about  nine  weeks 
during  the  autumn.  There  were  thirty-five  cases,  two  of  which 
proved  fatal ;  most  of  the  other  cases  were  not  severe.  At  latest 
accounts  all  the  sick  had  recovered,  and  the  institution  was  free 
from  the  disease. 


New  York  Inst  lint  ion. — Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  late  of  the 
Maryland  Institution,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  institution 
from  1831  to  13G5.  first  as  assistant  matron  and  afterwards  as 
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matron,  died  Oct.  12,  1873,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 
Like  many  others  who  were  connected  with  the  establishment 
during  Mrs.  Stoner's  administration,  we  can  testify  from  our 
own  knowledge  to  her  kindness  of  heart,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
sincere  Christian  character.  Her  affections  all  centered  in  the 
institution  which  was  her  home  during  tjie  best  and  happiest 
years  of  her  life.  During  these  many  years  she  scarcely  left  it 
for  more  than  a  few  hours,  even  in  vacation ;  and  when  the 
growing  infirmities  of  old  age  compelled  her  to  withdraw  from 
the  laborious  position,  she  continued  to  reside  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, passing  as  much  of  her  time  as  possible  in  the  company 
of  her  old  friends  at  Fanwood.  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  her  will,  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  institution 
chapel,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  her  pastor,  Dr.  Thos.  Gallau- 
det,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Pettengill  officiating :  and  her  remains  were 
buried  in  the  portion  of  Trinity  cemetery  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution. 


Pennsylvania  Institution. — We  find  in  the  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers descriptions  of  a  reception  which  the  pupils  of  this  and 
other  educational  institutions  gave  some  Indian  delegations  at 
the  Academy  of  Music.  November  21,  and  of  a  visit  which  six 
of  the  young  lady  pupils,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Foster,  after- 
wards paid  the  Indians  at  their  hotel.  On  this  last  occasion 
the  savages  and  their  guests  took  supper  together,  three  Indians 
and  one  deaf-mute  being  seated  at  each  table,  where  they  had  a 
merry  time.  They  were  able  to  communicate  with  each  other 
by  signs  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  Indians,  laying  aside 
their  usual  reserve,  entered  freely  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. ';  One  old  chief,  slightly  confused,  sought  to  excuse  his 
awkwardness  with  the  knife  and  fork  to  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies, by  stating  that  at  home  he  never  used  them,  but  ate  with 
his  fingers.  Another,  more  romantic,  was  smitten  by  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  his  fair  visitor,  and  actually  proposed  to  make 
her  his  wife,  adding  that  he  had  two  already,  hut  could  very 
well  afford  another,  as  he  had  twenty-eight  horses  and  con- 
sidered himself  a  very  rich  man.  They  exchanged  signs  for 
butter,  coffee,  milk,  meat,  bread,  salt,  sugar,  knife,  fork,  etc., 
which  were  remarkably  similar.  After  tea  the  whole  party  as- 
sembled in  the  parlor,  and  then  began  a  scene  indescribable. 
The  Indians,  wild  with  delight. -talked  away  to  the  mutes,  who, 
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equally  happy,  seemed  to  catch  and  understand  everything  they 
said.  They  described  their  homes,  their  hunting  expeditions, 
their  wives  and  children  ;  how  they  lived,  and  how  they  buried 
their  dead.  One  of  them  gave  an  exceedingly  graphic  account 
of  the  great  snow-storms  which  frequently  occur  among  the 
mountains.  One  told  about  the  wars  he  had  engaged  in,  and 
the  number  of  scalps  he  had  taken,  and  then  asked  the  teacher 
if  he  had  ever  killed  a  man,  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the  neg- 
ative, seemed  quite  disgusted.  Another,  a  great  rider,  said 
that  with  them  the  horses  had  plenty  of  grass  to  eat  and  were 
fat,  but  here  in  the  city  they  had  none,  and  were  consequently 
very  poor.  Another  old  chief,  a  very  fine-looking  man,  stated 
that  he  had  a  large  family  of  children  at  home,  and  then  asked 
the  smallest  of  the  girls  if  she  wouldn't  go  home  with  him. 
promising  to  bring  her  back  as  soon  as  she  had  taught  his  little 
boys  and  girls  how  to  make  signs  like  the  mutes.  Probably." 
says  the  JBulletin,  "never  before  in  the  history  of  civilization 
has  such  a  meeting  occurred."  Such  meetings,  however,  take 
place  quite  frequently  in  Washington  between  the  students  of 
the  college  and  the  delegations  of  Indian  tribes  who  visit  the 
city  from  time  to  time.  It  always  seems  a  great  relief  to  the 
Indians  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  new7  and  strange  to  find 
persons  with  whom  they  can  establish,  however  imperfectly,  a 
medium  of  direct  communication. 

Kentucky  Institution. — Mrs.  Heron,  one  of  the  teachers,  re- 
signed in  October,  and  her  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 
The  commissioners  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  a  male  speak- 
ing teacher,  but  have  not  succeeded  as  yet.  Mrs.  Cheek,  the 
matron,  also  resigned  in  October,  and  her  place  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  M.  F.  Dudley. 

The  institution  was  saved  last  winter  by  a  desperate  struggle 
from  the  absurdly  unwise  legislation  wrhich  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  the  case  of  the  other  State  institutions.  AVe  have  not 
space  to  state  in  detail  what  this  legislation  was.  but  we  give  a 
few  items  which  will-  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the 
whole.  The  title  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  was  changed  i  o 
asylum ;  the  institution  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded 
children  was  transformed  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  home  ;  the  reform  school  was  also  transformed 
into  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  youthful  candidates  for  reformation, 
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however,  continuing  to  reside  in  the  asylum  ;  all  the  officers  of 
these  and  the  other  institutions  were  removed,  and  commissioners, 
superintendents,  physicians,  and  stewards  were  appointed  by  the 
governor,  "'by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate," 
for  a  term  of  four  years !  We  are  informed  that  the  attempt 
will  be  renewed  this  winter  to  place  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  under  similar  conditions;  but  we  sincerely  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  institution,  that  it  will  not  be  successful. 


Indiana  Institution. — The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  trans- 
fer of  Mr.  Gordon  to  Washington  has  been  supplied  by  the  ap- 
pointment as  instructor  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  late  a  teacher 
in  the  Illinois  Institution.  Mr.  Y.  Holloway.  one  of  the  new 
teachers,  has  been  compelled  to  cease  labor,  we  hope  only  tem- 
porarily, on  account  of  feeble  health. 


Illinois  Institution. — The  reopening  of  the  school  this  year 
has  been  postponed  until  the  completion  of  the  new  building. 
At  last  accounts  the  building  was  nearly  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  probably  before  this  number  of  the  Annals  reaches  our 
readers  the  institution  will  be  in  session  under  circumstances 
much  more  favorable  than  ever  before.  We  are  informed  that 
the  new  edifice  is  excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose :  we  shall 
hope  to  have  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Annals. 

South  Carolina  Institution. — We  are  informed  that  all  the 
officers  of  this  institution  have  resigned  in  consequence  of  an 
unwelcome,  and.  as  it  seemed  to  them,  infeasible  order  received 
from  the  State  superintendent  of  education.  The  school  is 
therefore  necessarily  closed  for  the  present,  but  is  to  be  re- 
opened as  soon  as  a  new  principal  and  other  officers  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  order  referred  to  : 

The  following  points,  relative  to  the  admission  of  colored 
pupils  into  the  institution,  will  be  strictly  and  rigidly  insisted 
upon :  Colored  pupils  must  not  only  be  admitted  into  the  insti- 
tution on  application,  but  an  earnest  and  faithful  effort  must  be 
made  to  induce  such  pupils  to  apply  for  admission.  Such  pu- 
pils, when  admitted,  must  be  domiciled  in  the  same  building, 
must  eat  at  the  same  table,  must  be  taught  in  the  same  class- 
rooms and  by  the  same  teachers,  and  must  receive  the  same  at- 
tention, care,  and  consideration  as  white  pupils." 
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Missouri  Asylum. — Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  pupils, 
an  additional  teacher  was  required  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  present  session.  Miss  Ellena  Provines,  a  young  lady  who 
has  had  experience  as  a  teacher  in  speaking  and  hearing  schools, 
received  the  appointment,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
her  duties  in  October. 

Since  the  close  of  last  term,  an  addition,  26  by  60  feet,  has 
been  made  to  the  main  building  upon  the  north.  In  the  first 
story  it  contains  rooms  for  employes ;  in  the  second  story  ^ 
an  extension  of  the  dining-room  ?  in  the  third  story,  dormito- 
ries and  bath-rooms.  In  the  tower  there  will  be  constructed  a 
large  tank,  from  which  water  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes  to  any 
portion  of  the  building. 

A  school-house,  four  stories  high,  including  basement,  is  in 
process  of  erection,  and  is  almost  ready  for  the  roof.  It  ad- 
joins the  main  building  upon  the  east,  and  with  it  forms  a  front- 
age of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet.  When  completed, 
the  school-house  will  contain  fourteen  recitation-rooms  and  a 
commodious  chapel.  A  large  room  in  the  basement  story  will 
be  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium  for  boys.  When  improvements 
and  changes  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
asylum  will  be  in  a  condition  to  comfortably  accommodate  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Miss  Mattie  J.  Browne,  a  semi-mute 
graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution,  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  instruction. 


California  Institution. — Governor  Booth,  in  his  annual  mes 
sage  to  the  legislature,  recently  published,  speaks  in  terms  of 
warm  commendation  of  the  institution  and  its  management. 
We  quote  from  the  message  the  portion  relating  to  the  investi 
gation  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  (p.  268  :) 

'•In  the  early  part  of  this  year  charges  were  made  by  some 
of  the  blind  pupils  reflecting  upon  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitut.on.  The  board  of  trustees  pronrptly  instituted  an  hives 
tigation.  '  The  majority  of  the  board,  after  examining  into 
the  matter,  found  these  charges  were  without  foundation,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  children  and  more  elderly 
pupils,  incited  by  improper  influences,  had  magnified  the 
smallest  grievances  into  great  wrongs.'  After  this  investiga- 
tion accusations  of  a  still  more  serious  nature  were  published, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  principal  I  requested  a  committee. 
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consisting  of  Hon.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  J.  B.  Harmon,  Rev.  A.  L. 
Stone,  A.  S.  Hallidie,  and  Hon.  N.  W.  Spaulding,  to  make  a 
public  investigation  of  the  management  of  the  institution  and 
of  all  charges  which  might  be  preferred. 

•■After  a  patient  and  thorough  investigation,  lasting  more 
than  three  weeks,  these  gentlemen  made  their  report  to  me, 
vindicating  the  moral  character  of  the  principal,  and  endorsing 
his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  administrator.  The  acceptance  of 
this  trust  by  the  gentlemen  named,  and  the  careful  and  able 
manner  in  which  it  was  discharged,  deserve  this  recognition  of 
thanks  from  me,  and  from  the  legislature  a  fair  condensation 
for  services  rendered.  I  congratulate  the  people  of  the  State 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  has  been  increased  rather 
than  impaired  by  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  it  has  passed." 


Maryland  Institution. — Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt's  place  as 
teacher  has  been  temporarily  supplied  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  H.  M.  Porter,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  institution.  The 
election  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Hill  to  the  principalship  of  the  AVest 
Virginia  Institution  leaves  another  vacancy. 

Whipple's  Home  School. — Though  still  small,  this  school  has 
outgrown  its  original  accommodations,  and  has  been  removed 
to  a  location  between  two  and  three  miles  distant  from  the 
former  site,  and  much  better  adapted  to  its  needs,  being  near 
enough  for  convenience  to  the  railroad,  post-office,  etc.,  and 
yet  far  enough  from  the  village  to  keep  the  children  out  of 
harm's  way. 

West  Virginia  Institution. — Mr.  H.  H.  Hollister  has  re- 
signed the  office  of  principal.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hill,  late  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  Maryland  Institution,  has  been  elected  his  successor. 

Oregon  Institution. — This  young  institution,  though  rather 
cramped  for  want  of  means,  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Improved  accommodations  have  recently  been  found  in 
the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Mr.  AY.  S.  Smith,  the  principal,  a  deaf-mute,  is  assisted 
in  the  work  of  instruction  by  his  wife,  also  deaf,  and  the  Rev. 
P.  S.  Knight,  a  clergyman  of  the  town,  who  from  the  first  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  enterprise.  The  matron  is  Mrs. 
John  Gray. 


Maryland  Institution  for  the    Colored. — Mr.   Samuel  A. 
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Adams,  teacher  of  the  deaf-mute  department,  died  in  Balti- 
more, December  14,  1873,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1864-6,  he  was  employed  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Columbia  Institution,  where  we  knew  him  as  a  faithful  officer 
and  a  conscientious,  christian  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Since  that  time  he  has  had  a  private  school  in  Baltimore,  and 
has  also  conducted  religious  services  for  deaf-mutes  in  that 
city,  holding  the  office  an  the  Episcopal  church  of  licensed  lay- 
reader.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  school  for  colored 
deaf-mutes  since  its  organization,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  of  New  York,  assisted  by  clergymen  of  Baltimore. 


Halifax  Institution. — A  new  hearing  and  speaking  teacher 
who  has  had  at  least  ,one  or  two  years'  experience  is  desired ; 
he  will  be  expected  to  assist  in  teaching  articulation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Hutton  made  a  tour  through  Nova  Scotia 
with  some  of  his  pupils,  which  had  the  effect  to  awaken  much 
interest  in  behalf  of  deaf-mute  education,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  realized  from  collections.  The 
institution  requires  a  new  building,  for  which  we  hope  the 
means  will  be  provided. 

Ontario  Institution. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  two  additional  teachers  have  been  employed, 
both  hearing  and  speaking  ladies — Miss  Mary  Johnson,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  the  New  York  and  Wisconsin  institutions, 
and  Miss  Annie  Symes,  who  is  new  to  the  work. 


Montreal  Protestant  Institution. — The  Montreal  Witness  of 
October  17  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  institution  held  the  day  previous.  The  school  is  progress- 
ing in  numbers  and  usefulness,  but  is  much  hindered  in  its  good 
work  from  the  want  of  sufficient  means.  The  school  ought  to 
have  about  seventy-five  pupils,  it  being  estimated  that  there  are 
14.5  Protestant  deaf-mutes  in  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  but  no 
efforts  can  be  made  to  persuade  new  pupils  to  enter,  because  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  provide  for  those  who  are  now  in  attend- 
ance. 
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Strabane  Institution. — Tlie  institution  at  Strabane,  Ireland, 
has  been  closed,  not  from  lack  of  means,  it  is  said,  but  from 
lack  of  pupils.  ';  For  several  years  past  there  have  been  scarcely 
any  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb  infants  belonging  to  Protestant 
parents  in  the  county  of  Donegal ;  there  have  been  no  recent 
applications  for  admission  into  the  institution,  and  the  very  few 
pupils  that  were  within  its  walls  were  passed  on  to  Clermont, 
and  the  school  was  closed." 

English  Catholic  Institution . — From  the  last  annual  report 
we  learn  that  the  institution  at  Handsworth  Woodhouse,  near 
Sheffield,  founded  a  few  years  ago  by  Mgr.  De  Haerne  of  Bel- 
gium— the  only  English  school  for  deaf-mutes  under  Eoman 
Catholic  auspices — is  without  sufficient  means  of  support. 
Debt  has  already  been  incurred,  and  it  is  intimated  that  unless 
the  contributions  of  the  faithful  are  increased  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  to  close  the  institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOB. 

The  Next  Convention. — At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee held  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  in  October  last,  it  was  decided, 
as  most  of  our  readers  have  already  been  made  aware  by  Dr. 
Gallaudet's  circular,  to  accej:>t  the  invitation  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  and  hold  the  convention  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, beginning  on  Wednesday.  July  15,  1874.  at  three  o'clock 
P.  M.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  session  until  the  following 
Monday — a  longer  time  than  heretofore — "  devoting  Sunday  to 
religious  services  and  meetings  of  a  nature  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  " 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee that  early  notice  may  be  given  of  the  intention  or  desire 
to  present  papers,  the  titles  being  forwarded  to  Dr.  W.  J. 
Palmer,  principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed local  committee  of  arrangements.  Inquiries  are  already 
being  made  as  to  what  subjects  have  been  chosen.  To  Dr. 
Palmer  also  due  notice  should  be  given  by  delegates  of  their 
purpose  to  attend  the  convention. 

"It  is  further  suggested  by  the  committee  that  the  presence 
at  the  convention  of  a  collection  of  text-books,  maps,  charts. 
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and  other  appliances,  used  in  the  several  institutions,  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  members  of  the  profession ;  and  it  is  re- 
quested that  principals  or  other  delegates  prepare  such  collec- 
tions, making  them  as  complete  as  possible,  and  forwarding 
them  in  due  season  to  Dr.  Palmer.  A  large  room  will  be  set 
apart  for  the  exhibition  of  such  as  may  be  transmitted  or 
brought  by  delegates." 

The  following  topics  for  discussion,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready presented  in  the  Annals,*  are  suggested  by  the  committee : 

"As  to  the  legislation  desirable  to  settle  the  degree  of  crimi- 
nal responsibility  of  uneducated  and  partly  educated  deaf-mutes. 

"As  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  both 
sexes  in  the  same  class. 

"  Whether  deaf-mutes  should  be  encouraged  to  marry,  and 
under  what  limitations.  This  involves  the  question  how  far 
deafness  may  be  expected  to  prove  hereditary." 

Dr.  Palmer  will  probably  announce  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Annals  the  best  routes  of  travel,  and  such  other  information  as 
will  be  important  to  those  desiring  to  make  a  Canadian  tour  in 
connection  with  their  attendance  upon  the  convention. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  convention  seem  to  have  been  very 
wisely  chosen.  The  cool  climate  of  Ontario,  the  opportunities 
for  agreeable  travel  in  going  and  coming,  and  the  hospitable 
plans  of  Dr.  Palmer  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests  of 
which  rumors  reach  us,  will  combine  to  make  the  occasion  an 
unusually  attractive  one.  We  have  no  doubt  the  convention 
will  be  one  of  the  largest,  as  we  trust  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  ever  held. 

Deaf- Mute  Statistics. — The  stastistical  committee  of  the 
"  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Elect  Surds  " — an  organiza- 
tion which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  (p. 
258)  under  the  name  of  the  E.  S.  Society — is  endeavoring  to 
collect  statistics  regarding  the  longevity  and  social  position  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  subject  of  life  insurance.  The  object  in  view,  as  explained 
to  us  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  "to  obtain  data  for 
scientific  deductions  wrhich  will  establish,  modify,  or  confute  the 
objections  generally  made  by  life-insurance  companies  to  tak- 
ing deaf  persons,  by  determining  the  exact  influence  wThich  deaf- 


*  Vol.  xviii,  p.  209. 
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ness,  and  more  particularly  the  causes  of  deafness,  have  upon 
the  general  health  and  longevity."  The  committee  wishes,  also, 
tkto  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  deaf- 
mutes,  of  such  social  position  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  join 
in  the  scheme,  for  a  deaf -mutes'  insurance  league  to  be  formed, 
in  case  the  existing  companies  persist  in  refusing,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  insure  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

The  committee  has  addressed  circulars  to  all  the  principals 
of  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  asking  infor- 
mation upon  these  points  with  regard  to  present  and  former 
pupils,  the  following  particulars  especially  being  sought : 
' '  Causes  of  deafness  ;  general  health,  especially  as  affected  by 
known  or  supposed  causes  of  deafness ;  number  living  at  each 
age  ;  number  deceased  at  each  age  :  number  who  are  respecta- 
ble, self-supporting,  good  citizens ;  list  of  present  and  former 
pupils,  with  their  post-office  addresses,  and  names  and  addresses 
of  friends  of  theirs  from  whom  information  may  be  obtained." 
Some  of  these  items  are  not  shown  by  the  ordinary  institution 
records,  and  a  full  response  to  the  inquiries  will  evidently  in- 
volve a  good^deal  of  labor — more,  we  fear,  than  the  busy  prin- 
cipals" of  our  institutions  will  generally  find  time  for.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  information  sought  is  likely  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  hope  the  committee  will 
receive  from  the  institutions,  in  the  onerous  task  it  has  under- 
taken, all  the  assistance  possible.  Mr.  Syle,  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


A  New  Articulating  School. — We  have  received  a  circular 
of  the  "Cayuga  Lake  Academy,''  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Charles 
Kelsey,  M.  A.,  is  principal,  stating  that  a  class  in  articulation 
for  deaf-mutes  was  organized  in  1871  in  connection  with  that 
school.  It  is  claimed  as  an  advantage  over  other  establishments 
that  here  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  are  associated  in  the  house 
and  on  the  play-ground  with  hearing  and  speaking  children, 
thus  obviating  the  alleged  tendency  of  our  institutions  "to 
make  the  deaf  deafer  and  the  dumb  more  dumb."  A  female 
teacher  is  employed,  and  but  a  small  number  of  pupils  are  re- 
ceived.   Terms,  $350  per  annum. 

The  Clerc  Memo  rial. — The  executive  committee  of  the  "  Clerc 
Memorial  Union  "  held  a  meeting  at  Hartford,  December  12, 
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and,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties, determined  that  the  form  of  the  memorial  should  be  a 
bronze  bust,  two  feet  nine  inches  high,  to  be  mounted  on  a  ped- 
estal of  Scotch  granite,  with  a  square  base  and  a  Corinthian 
column  twelve  feet  three  inches  in  height,  making  in  all  an  ele- 
vation of  fifteen  feet.  This  is  one  foot  lower  than  the  Gallaudet 
monument  in  the  Asylum  grounds  at  Hartford,  near  which  the 
Clerc  monument  is  to  be  placed.  The  pedestal  i*  to  have  in- 
scriptions upon  three  sides,  and  upon  the  front  there  is  to  be  a 
bas-relief,  for  which  the  design  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
chosen.  The  cost  is  to  be  $3,000,  of  which  about  $2,500  have 
already  been  contributed.  The  committee  have  contracted 
with  Mr.  H.  A.  Batterson,  of  Hartford,  to  do  the  work,  and  it 
is  hoped  it  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  August  next. 

The  form  of  memorial  decided  upon  seems  to  be  the  most 
appropriate,  and  in  all  respects  the  best,  of  the  many  that  have 
been  proposed.  It  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  Mr.  Clerc  himself,  and  will  probably 
present  a  finer  appearance  than  any  other  that  could  have  been 
obtained  at  the  same  cost.  We  heartily  congratulate  our  deaf- 
mute  friends  upon  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  matter  in  which 
they  are  so  deeply  interested,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  discussion  among  them  during  the  past  year  or  two. 


Dr.  T.  II.  Gallaudet s  Birthday. — The  Manhattan  Deaf- 
Mute  Literary  Association  of  New  York  city  celebrated  the  10th 
of  December,  "  the  birthday  of  the  founder  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation in  America,"  by  a  festival,  literary  and  social,  at  Terrace 
Gardens.  The  venerable  Mrs.  Gallaudet.  Dr.  Turner,  Dr. 
Peet,  the  brothers  Gallaudet,  and  other  distinguished  guests, 
were  present.  Dr.  Peet  delivered  quite  a  long  address,  sketch- 
ing the  leading  incidents  in  Dr.  Gallaudet's  life,  and  giving  an 
estimate  of  his  character  and  work,  which  we  hear  spoken  of  as 
appreciative  and  beautiful.  Dr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  also  made 
some  interesting  remarks.  These  exercises  were  followed  by 
social  festivities,  which  continued  to  a  late  hour. 

The  deaf-mutes  of  Boston  also  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a 
pleasant  social  gathering. 
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The  Tabular  Statement  of  the  Institution*. — The  tabular 
statement  this  year  gives  greater  variety  of  information  than 
any  previously  published  in  the  Annals,  but  we  believe  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  calls  for  special  notice,  except  that  it  con- 
tains the  names  of  three  new  institutions — the  Cayuga  Lake 
School,  mentioned  in  another  paragraph;  the  Maryland  Institu- 
tion for  Colored  Deaf- Mutes  and  Blind,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  officers  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  School,  recently  established  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Abell. 
himself,  we  believe,  a  deaf-mute,  in  St.  John,  N.  B.  We  have 
seen  a  newspaper  statement  to  the  effect  that  an  articulating 
school  has  been  established  during  the  year  at  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  under  the  charge  of  the  Lutheran  church,  but  as  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  no  authentication  of  the  statement,  we  do 
not  place  the  school  in  the  list. 

The  various  proportions  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  if  the  statistics  of  the  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  and  St. 
Louis  Institutions  had  been  received,  the  increase  in  numbers 
over  the  year  previous  would  have  been  shown  to  be  about  the 
same  also. 


The  "Belgian  Institutions. — Miss  Rogers,  principal  of  the 
Clarke  Institution,  in  her  report  of  her  visit  to  European 
schools,*  says  that  the  only  institution  in  Belgium  using  the 
French  system  is  one  in  Bruges ;  that  "  the  other  institutions 
in  Belgium  have  within  a  few  years  adopted  the  German  sys- 
tem." Mgr.  de  Haerne,  whose  authority  on  this  subject  is  the 
highest  possible,  writes  us  that  Miss  Rogers  errs  in  these  state 
ments.    We  quote  from  his  letter : 

"  I  can  assure  you,  dear  sir,  that  the  Belgian  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  all  in  the  same  condition  as  you  found  them 
four  years  ago,  the  method  being  everywhere  the  same.  In  the 
Brussels  institution  for  girls  the  ki  combined  method"  is  always 
used  as  you  witnessed  it,  which  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  total  number  of  ninety  pupils  seventy-eight  are 
taught  simultaneously  by  signs  and  articulation ;  and  twelve, 
considered  incapable  of  learning  articulation,  receive  instruction 
by  siyns  alone  in  a  special  class.  The  same  system  prevails  in 
the  girls'  institution  at  Ghent.  In  the  boys'  institution  at 
Schaerbeke  (a  suburb  of  Brussels)  the  German  system  is  used." 

Mgr.  de  Haerne  also  expresses  his  regret  that  Miss  Rogers 
*  Quoted  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xviii.  p.  !!).">. 
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did  not  visit  the  Catholic  Institution  under  his  direction  at 
Woodhouse,  near  Sheffield.  England,  where  she  would  have 
found  the  "combined  method  "  successfully  practised. 


Church  Work  in  London. — In  a  previous  number  of  the  An- 
nals* a  description  was  given  of  the  religious  service  for  deaf, 
mutes  in  London,  then  held  in  the  Polytechnic.  These  wor- 
shippers now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  church  edifice  (St.  Sa- 
viour's) built  especially  for  them,  which,  with  the  good  work  it 
accomplishes,  is  described  in  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
recent  London  paper.  The  chaplain.  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  is 
said  to  be  a  very  earnest  and  successful  laborer.  Beside  the 
duties  herein  detailed,  he  conducts  a  small  but  excellent  monthly 
periodical,  entitled  "  A  Magazine  intended  chiefly  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.''  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals,  (p.  260:) 

••The  site  of  the  church,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Queen  street.  Oxford  street,  was  given  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, and  attached  to  it  is  a  large  hall  for  lectures,  evening 
class 3s.  reading,  and  recreation,  and  a  residence  for  the  chap- 
lain. The  building,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
charity,  the  work  of  which  consists  in  visiting  at  their  homes 
the  2.000  deaf  and  dumb  scattered  throughout  London,  in  af- 
fording them  religious  instruction  and  the  means  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  knowledge  obtained  at  school,  in  assisting 
them  to  procure  employment,  relieving  them  in  urgent  distress, 
and  endeavoring  in  every  possible  way  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. The  church  accommodates  about  250  worshippers,  and  is 
so  planned  that  while  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  it  is  equally  available  for  a  "  hearing  '  congregation,  and 
for  the  ordinary  church  services.  The  association  at  present 
provides  twelve  services  in  every  week  in  eight  parts  of  Lon- 
don, and  lectures  and  evening  classes  are  also  held.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  are  visited  at  their  own  homes,  and  by  this  means 
their  troubles  and  wants  are  discovered,  and,  if  possible,  alle- 
viated, and  an  influence  for  good  obtained  over  them.  The 
charity  also  secures  employment  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
with  good  characters,  and  relieves,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of 
money,  deserving  and  necessitous  persons  so  afflicted.  It  like- 
wise encourages  the  early  training  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  educational  institutions." 


Death  of  Mr.  QroneuwUd. — Johann  Joseph  Gronewald,  one 


*  Vol.  xviii,  p.  50. 
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of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German  instructors,  died  in 
Cologne,  August  22.  1873,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  Mr 
Gronewald  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Cologne  Institution, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life  with  an  unselfishness  and  earnestness  rarely  equalled,  for 
more  than  forty  years.  He  was  never  married,  "the  deaf-mute 
school  being  to  him,"  as  the  Kblnische  Volkszeitung  says,  in  a' 
eulogistic  sketch,  "wife  and  child."  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
to  the  institution  the  greater  part  of  his  savings,  amounting  to 
more  than  20,000  thalers,  the  result  of  a  remarkably  simple 
and  self  denying  mode  of  living.  The  sum  would  have  been 
larger  if  he  had  not  persistently  declined  all  offers  of  increase 
of  compensation,  and  bestowed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
salary  in  prizes,  etc..  for  the  institution  during  his  lifetime. 


The  Annals. — The  present  number  (with  the  exception  of 
M.  Vaisse's  article,  which  was  put  in  type  for  a  previous  num- 
ber but  left  over)  is  printed  with  a  new  type  of  smaller  size 
than  that  hitherto  used.  For  some  time  we  have  found  our- 
selves obliged  for  want  of  space  to  omit  some  things  that  we 
had  on  hand  for  publication,  though  nearly  all  the  recent  num- 
bers have  exceeded  the  proposed  limit  of  sixty-four  pages.  The 
use  of  the  smaller  type  will  enable  us  to  publish  in  sixty-four 
pages,  at  comparatively  slight  increase  of  expense,  an  amount 
of  matter  equivalent  to  more  than  seventy-six  pages  of  the  former 
type.  Among  other  articles  that  are  awaiting  publication  are  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Language  of  Signs,  by  Mgr.  de 
Haerne,  of  Belgium,  and  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  la- 
mented George  Hutton.  of  Halifax,  both  of  which  will  be  con- 
tinued through  several  numbers.  There  is  no  danger  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  the  Annals  will  lack  for  papers  of  the 
solid,  substantial  kind  ;  and  we  hope  that  short  and  spicy  ar- 
ticles, such  as  have  been  received  with  so  much  favor  of  late, 
will  also  be  forthcoming. 
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VISIBLE  SPEECH  AS  A  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICAT- 
ING ARTICULATION  TO  DEAF-MUTES."  * 

BY  D.    GREENBERGER.   NEW  YORK. 

Among  the  numerous  special  uses  of  Visible  Speech,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Bell,  "most  interesting  to  the  general  reader." 
none  will  more  interest  the  readers  of  this  journal  than  the  ap 
plication  of  the  system  as  a  means  of  "communicating  articu- 
lation to  deaf-mutes  by  showing  the  proper  })osition  of  the 
mouth  in  forming  sounds."  We  will  therefore  limit  ourselves 
to  the  discussion  of,  (1,)  Mr.  Bell's  mode  of  teaching  deaf-mutes 
to  enunciate  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language, 
as  represented  in  his  father's  new  alphabet :  (2.)  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Visible-Speech  symbols  have  over  the  current 
alphabet,  and  the  benefit  that  the  scholar  derives  from  learning 
to  read  and  to  write  the  former  before  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  latter :  and.  (3.)  to  a  comparison  of  this  new  (?)  system 
with  the  German  method. 

A  perusal  of  Mr.  Bell's  article  must  suffice  to  convince  any 
one  who  has  an  idea  of  the  common  method  of  teaching  articu- 
lation to  deaf-mutes— so  far  as  is  now  known,  first  practised 
by  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  died  in  1584.  and  first  described 
by  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  in  a  dissertation  published  in  1620 : 
then  by  John  TVallis.  in  an  appendix  to  his  English  Grammar. 

*  A  reply  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell's  article  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xvii.  page  1. 
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entitled  "  Tractatus  Grammatico-physicus  de  Loquela and 
shortly  after  by  Johann  Conrad  Amman,  in  his  "Surdus  Lo- 
quens"  Amsterdam,  1692,  and  "Dissertatio  de  Loquela"  Am- 
sterdam, 1700 — that  Mr.  Bell's  "  plan  of  instruction  "  is  any- 
thing but  a  new  invention.  To  enable  his  scholars  to  articu- 
late, he  employs  the  same  means  that  hav.e  been  used  by  teach- 
ers of  articulation  during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  from  the  Annals  support  this  assertion  verba- 
tim et  literathn  : 

"In  explaining  this  symbol  \_rn~]  to  a  deaf-mute,  one  of  his 
hands  is  placed  upon  the  teacher's  throat  and  the  other  against 
the  nose.  If,  then,  the  teacher  makes  the  sound  of  the  letter 
m,  the  pupil  sees  that  the  lips  are  shut,  axi&  feels  a  vibration  in 
the  throat  and  nose."    (P.  13.) 

"  The  child's  tongue  can  be  pushed  into  the  required  position 
by  means  of  a  pencil  or  pen-holder.  Mechanical  assistance  has 
been  found  to  be  so  absolutely  necessary  that  a  manipulator*  of 
convenient  shape  has  been  constructed  of  ivory.  *  *  *  * 
A  mirror  held  before  his  [the  pupil's]  face  shows  him  the  posi- 
tion of  his  tongue."    (Pp.  15  and  16.) 

In  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  use  of  the  very  same 
means,  did  the  above-named  pioneers  in  the  history  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  develop  the  elements  of  speech  ;  the  very 
same  and  identical  method  of  instruction  is  to  this  time  pur- 
sued in  the  German  schools  ;  and  to  this  modus  operandi  must 
teachers  of  articulation  resort,  until  divine  Providence  enlighten 
the  mind  of  some  person  and  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy  for  restoring  deaf  children  to  hearing. 

These  remarks  are  not  expressly  intended  to  show  that  Mr. 
Bell's  method  of  communicating  articulation  to  deaf-mutes  is 
not  his  own  invention.  We  have  no  indications  of  his  claiming 
to  be  the  inventor.  We  desire  only  to  demonstrate  that  the 
means  by  ichich  he  obtains  articulation  from  deaf -unites  are 
not  the  symbols  of  Visible  Speech,  but  his  pupils  senses  of 
vision  and  feeling,  and  their  imitative  faculties ;  and,  above 
all,  their  teacher  s  mechanical  skill  in  forcing  the  tongue  into 
the  requisite  positions  for  the  respective  sounds  of  the  alphabet 
by  means  of  the  manipulator. 


*The  "manipulator"  that  Mr.  Bell  invented  is  not  quite  as  complicated 
a  machine  as  its  name  seems  to  indicate;  its  shape  is  not  more  "con- 
vjnient !;  than  that  of  the  common  paper-folder  used  by  German  teachers  ; 
nor  is  it  essential  whether  it  be  "constructed  of  ivory"  or  some  other 
material. 
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The  symbols  of  Visible  Speech  can  no  more  assist  a  mute  in 
his  attempts  at  vocal  utterance  than  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  A 
child  who  has  never  heard  the  voice,  and  consequently  has  no 
idea  of  sound,  will  no  more  be  able  to  sound  the  letter  k  after 
he  understands  that,  in  Visible  Speech,  a  curve  and  a  straight 
line  (symbol  for  k)  means  "back-shut,"  than  he  would  be  after 
having  learned  to  write  that  letter.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be* 
wondered  at  that  Mr.  Bell,  in  teaching  that  sound,  is  compelled 
to  adopt  the  practice  which  Dr.  Amman  prescribes  in  his  "Dis- 
sertatio  de  Loqiiela."*  The  only  point  in  which  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Visible-Speech  system  and  the  Dutch  doctor  differ 
is,  that  the  former  recommends  the  application  of  his  manipu- 
lator of  modern  construction,  whereas  the  latter  preferred  to 
put  as  many  of  hi?  fingers  into  the  mouth  of  "  a  Danish  gentle- 
man "  as  he  could  get  into  that  worthy's  oral  cavity  without 
suffocating  its  distinguished  owner,  and  that,  too,  in  the  dark 
age  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  general  public  had  a 
far  greater  horror  of  soap  and  water  than  the  most  superstitious 
in  the  enlightened  days  of  the  present. 

The  effect  of  athe  directive  power  of  the  symbols,"  to  which 
Mr.  Bell  attributes  his  success,  is,  not  to  use  a  stronger  term, 
a  myth.  He  fails  to  show  that  he  can  turn  this  power  to  any 
practical  use  in  the  development  of  the  few  sounds  which  he 
describes  in  the  Annals  to  illustrate  his  mode  of  communica- 
ting Visible  Speech  to  deaf-mutes ;  nor  could  we  discover  the 
slightest  vestige  of  the  effect  of  this  power  when  we  saw  the 
whole  operation  of  this  machine  of  particular  kind  at  the  North- 
ampton Institution. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  to  the  initiated,  the  symbols  of 
Visible  Speech  are  directions  to  produce  the  sounds  which  they 
are  intended  to  represent ;  just  the  same  as  to  a  person  who 
can  read  the  character  o,  for  example,  is  a  direction  to  give  the 
sound  o.  But  the  questions,  and  the  only  questions,  which  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  consider  and  discuss  are  these : 

1.  Do  the  compound  characters  of  Visible  Speech,  as  Mr. 
Bell  says,  "most  truly  represent  the  sounds  intended?" 

2.  Is  it  true  that  "ho  person  can  put  his  mouth  into  the  po- 
sition indicated  [by  any  of  the  symbols]  without  producing  it, 
[the  sound  intended1?"] 


*  Compare  p.  124  of  Baker's  English  translation  of  Amman's  "Disserta- 
tion on  Speech  "  with  p.  1G  of  the  article  on  Visible  Speech  in  the  Annals. 
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A  qualified  observer,  if  he  be  candid,  must,  we  believe,  an- 
swer both  these  questions  in  the  negative  ;  and  we  think  a  very 
few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  convince  any  one  possessing  a 
well-regulated  mind  that  they  cannot  truthfully  be  answered 
otherwise.  The  sound  of  the  letter  t,  for  example — to  form  the 
articulation  of  which  the  front  edge  of  the  tongue  is  laid  either 
between  the  teeth,  against  the  inside  of  the  upper  teeth,  or 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  gum,  so  as  perfectly  to  obstruct  the 
breath  in  the  mouth,  and  on  the  abrupt  removal  of  the  tongue 
from  that  position  the  breath  is  forcibly  emitted* — is  repre- 
sented by  a  curve,  turned  in  a  certain  direction,  indicating  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  and  a  straight  line  meaning  "shut.*'  This 
compound  character  is,  in  Mr.  Bell's  nomenclature,  called 
''point-shut.''  Explain  this  symbol  to  a  deaf-mute,  and  he  will 
hardly  be  any  wiser  for  it,  nor  will  he  give  the  t  sound.  Do 
the  curve  and  the  straight  line,  meaning  "point-shut,"  "most 
truly  represent  the  t  sound,"  and  can  this  sound  be  produced 
by  simply  carrying  out  the  direction  given  in  that  symbol  ? 
By  no  means !  Not  the  closing  action  of  the  tongue  and  gum, 
or  teeth,  produces  this  articulation ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  sud- 
den separation  of  the  two  approximated  organs,  accompanied 
by  the  emission  of  breath.  You  may  apply  the  point  of  your 
tongue  to  your  gum,  and  keep  it  there  to  your  dying  day, 
without  uttering  anything  like  the  t  sound  or  any  other  sound. 

Take  another  Visible-Speech  symbol,  e.  g.,  that  for  s,  called 
"  front-mixed,"  meaning  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  tongue, 
modified  by  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  point  of  the  same  or- 
gan. The  directions  contained  in  this  symbol  are  of  very  little 
help  to  the  teacher,  while  to  the  pupil  they  do  not  render  the 
slightest  assistance ;  because,  instead  of  the  fact  being,  as  Mr. 
Bell  says,  that  "  no  person  can  put  his  mouth  into  the  position 
indicated  without  producing  it,"  it  must  be  conceded  that  no 
person  can  produce  the  s  sound  by  merely  raising  his  tongue  in 
the  way  the  symbol  prescribes.  In  the  articulation  of  s,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  other  sibilants,  the  palatal  approximation  of  the 
tongue  is  of  very  little  moment,  if  any  at  all ;  the  teeth  play  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  this  class  of  sounds. 
In  the  characters  by  which  Visible  Speech  represents  the  sibi- 

*  Deaf-mutes  imitate  this  sound  without  difficulty,  if  the  teacher  let  them 
see  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  feel  the  emission  of  the  breath  on  the 
back  of  the  hand. 
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lant  sounds,  the  action  of  the  teeth  is  not  symbolized,  though 
the  inventor  of  this  peculiar  system  himself  does  not  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  position  of  the  teeth  in  producing 
the  s  sound.  For  instance,  on  p.  53  of  his  "  Vocal  Physiology," 
he  says : 

"  The  nearly  horizontal  position  of  the  tongue  for  this  ele- 
ment (s)  requires  the  teeth  to  be  very  closely  approximated — 
but  without  touching ;  if  the  jaws  are  too  much  apart,  the 
tongue  cannot  sufficiently  contract  the  sibilant  aperture,  and 
too  much  breath  escapes ;  while,  if  the  teeth  are  perfectly 
closed,  the  breath  strikes  against  the  teeth,  or  is  forced  to  pass 
through  their  interstices,  and  thus  acquires  a  lisping  modifica- 
tion. " 

Articulators  consulting  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Bell's  father 
will  better  succeed  in  producing  pure  s's  than  by  strictly 
adhering  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  Visible-Speech 
symbol. 

At  the  risk  of  being  redundant,  we  repeat  again,  that  not  the 
symbols  of  Visible  Speech,  but  the  science  of  vocal  physiology, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  method  of  Ponce,  Bonet, 
Amman,  and  Heinicke — and  upon  which  Mr.  Bell's  system  also 
rests — furnishes  the  means  of  communicating  articulation  to 
deaf-mutes.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bell,  instead  of  trying  the  (so 
far  as  time  and  labor  are  concerned)  costly  experiment  of  Visi- 
ble Speech  on  the  poor  deaf-mute,  would  make  it  his  task  to 
propagate  among  American  teachers  of  articulation  the  philoso- 
phy of  English  alphabetics,  which  his  father  described  in  the 
work  from  which  the  above  passage  is  cited,  he  would  do  far 
better  service  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  enlisted.  This  book 
by  Mr.  Bell,  Sr.,  not  being  expressly  written  for  deaf-mute  in- 
structors, contains,  therefore,  a  good  deal  of  what  is  to  us  use- 
less matter  ;  but  until  some  practical  teacher  of  articulation 
shall  have  accomplished  for  the  English  sounds  what  Moritz 
Hill,  of  Weissenfels,  in  Saxony,  in  his  "Anleitung  zum  Unter- 
richte  taubstummer  Kinder  im  mechanishen  Sprechen,  Schrei- 
ben  tend  Lesen"  and  Ed.  Bossier,  of  Osnabriick,  in  Hanover, 
in  his  "  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder  auf  der  Stitfc  des 
tSprechunterrichtes"  have  done  for  the  elements  of  the  German 
language;  until  then  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Bell's  '-Principles of  Speech 
and  Vocal  Physiology"  should  not  be  wanting  in  the  library  of 
any  institution  where  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  articulate  the 
English  language.    In  this  work,  but  not  in  the  oft-named 
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symbols,  "all  the  hitherto  undefined  'airy  nothings'  of  human 
speech  receive  each 

'A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  "* 

The  mechanism  and  physiology  of  the  English  sounds  have 
been  carefully  and  profoundly  studied  and  described  by  many 
an  adept  in  this  particular  science,  which  has  to  be  mastered  by 
every  teacher  of  mutes  who  wishes  to  ground  his  young  charges 
in  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet ;  but  Mr.  A.  M.  Bell  is  the  only  one, 
we  believe,  who,  besides  depicting  the  mechanical  formation  of 
the  speech- sounds  in  a  plain,  simple  style,  intelligible  to  all, 
points  out  the  various  modes  in  which  each  sound  is  liable  to 
be  faultily  uttered,  and  suggests  how  these  defects  are  to  be 
corrected. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  Mr.  Bell's  mode  of  communicat- 
ing articulation  to  deaf-mutes.  "English  sounds,"  he  says  in 
the  Annals,  "  may  be  obtained  by  imitation,  and  associated  ar- 
bitrarily with  their  symbols."  In  the  method  of  articulation, 
after  a  sound  has  been  obtained,  it  is  at  once  associated  with 
the  corresponding  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  Visible-Speech 
method,  however,  after  a  scholar  has  learned  to  enunciate  the 
elements  of  speech  by  imitation,  these  are  shrouded  in  a  system 
of  symbols,  which,  though  excellently  fitted  to  conceal  the 
method  employed,  and  to  invest  it  with  secrecy  and  mystery, 
can,  in  our  opinion,  be  of  no  earthly  benefit  to  the  mute  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  school-room,  much  less  outside  of  the  same. 

The  advantages  (?)  claimed  for  the  Visible- Speech  symbols 
over  the  current  alphabet  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  : 

I.  While  the  letters  of  the  common  alphabet  are  entirely 
arbitrary  representatives  of  the  elements  of  speech,  the  char- 
acters of  Visible  Speech,  so  Mr.  Bell  says,  "  exhibit  to  the  eye 
all  the  relations  that  the  sounds  themselves  do  to  the  ear ;  and 
the  organic  relations  are  just  as  clearly  shown." 

It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  deaf-mute  can- 
not conceive  an  idea  of  the  organic  relations  of  the  sounds  by 
merely  studying  the  symbols,  but  depends,  in  this  respect,  en- 
tirely upon  the  skill  of  his  teacher,  who  has  to  let  him  see  and 
feel  the  organic  action ;  and  before  he  has  learned  to  say  o,  for 
instance,  two  straight  lines  and  a  dot,  joined  in  a  particular 
way,  (symbol  for  this  element,)  are  to  him  just  as  arbitrary  a 


*  Visible  Speech,  the  Science  of  Universal  Alphabetics,  p.  10. 
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representative  of  this  sound  as  the  form  of  the  letter.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  have  forgotten  the  sound,  after  he  had  once 
learned  it,  while  still  remembering  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  symbol,  in  this  case,  he  might  produce  the  sound  by- 
following  out  the  directions  of  the  symbol.  This  applies  only 
to  a  few  of  the  sounds  and  their  respective  symbols  ;  the  greater 
number  of  sounds,  if  the  mute  should  have  forgotten  them,  he 
could  not  learn  to  utter  again  in  connection  with  their  symbols 
in  a  shorter  time,  or  with  less  effort  and  exertion  both  on  his  and 
the  teacher's  part,  than  if  they  were  represented  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  advantage  which  the  symbols  offer  in 
this  respect  is,  therefore,  too  slight  to  justify  the  substitution 
of  them  for  the  time-honored  alphabet.  Besides  this,  deaf- 
mutes,  as  experience  shows,  very  seldom  forget  the  sounds 
after  they  have  once  thoroughly  mastered  them,  unless  articu- 
lation be  taught  as  a  special  accomplishment  only,  during  a 
few  months  perhaps ;  if  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
and  therefore  constantly  practised,  it  is  no  more  probable  that 
a  scholar,  who  has  been  properly  taught  to  articulate,  will  be- 
come mute  again  than  that  a  healthy  child,  after  having  learned 
to  walk,  will  ever  forget  that  mode  of  motion. 

II.  The  symbols  of  Visible  Speech  invariably  represent  the 
same  sounds,  while  the  common  alphabet  is  so  deficient  as  to 
have  single  characters  to  represent  more  than  one  sound,  (com- 
pare a  in  the  words  fall,  far,  ask,  fat,  fate,  etc.,)  and  also  so 
redundant  that  one  and  the  same  sound  is  often  represented  by 
different  letters,  as,  for  example,  the  k  sound  by  k  in  the  Avord 
hind,  by  c  in  card,  by  ch  in  character,  etc. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bell,  Sr.,  that  the  inconveniences  of 
English  orthography  are  peculiarly  great,  but  these  inconveni- 
ences are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  remedied  by  teaching  the 
mute  the  symbols  of  Visible  Speech  ;  for,  after  the  child  has 
learned  to  spell  by  means  of  these  symbols  in  a  mode  corre- 
sponding to  our  actual  utterances,  he  has  to  commence  the 
study  of  English  orthography,  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and  in- 
congruities, because  the  latter  are  still  in  general  use.  More- 
over, the  deficiency  of  the  English  alphabet  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  the  author  of  Visible  Speech,  and  especially  his  son, 
represent  it  to  be.  To  the  deaf-mute,  the  thirteen  vowels  and 
twenty-four  articulations  which  are  described  in  Mr.  A.  M. 
Bell's  "  Vocal  Physiology"  will,  and  must,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
suffice  for  all  practical  purposes.    In  the  "  standard  English 
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alphabet"  of  "Visible  Speech,  the  Science  of  Universal  Alpha- 
betics,"  pp.  Ill  to  116,  twenty-eight  consonants  and  fifty-nine 
vowels  are  symbolized.  This  large  number  of  English  elements 
was  obtained  by  noting  varieties  of  sound,  which,  (1,)  are  so  deli- 
cate that  only  an  especially  drilled  ear  and  a  long  practice  will 
enable  one  to  distinguish  them  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  most 
correct  speakers ;  and,  (2,)  are  not  really  different  sounds,  but 
merely  different  quantities  of  one  and  the  same  sound  in  dif- 
ferent combinations — the  result  of  the  natural  coalescence  of 
the  elements  of  a  syllable — and  do  not  require  special  marks  of 
distinction  in  writing,  because  in  each  case  the  sound  has  the 
normal  quantity  due  to  the  associated  elements.  This  "  stand- 
ard English  alphabet "  gives,  for  instance,  two  different  sym- 
bols for  the  sound  of  the  letter  c  in  the  words  can  and  card, 
respectively ;  the  sound  of  the  letter  g  in  ghost  is  represented 
by  a  symbol  different  from  that  which  represents  the  sound  of 
the  same  letter  in  guide  ;  the  obscure,  unaccented  vowel  sound 
in  done  is  written  with  one  symbol,  that  in  tion  wTith  another ; 
likewise  the  unaccented  a  in  cabbage  and  capital,  etc.,  etc. 

But  Mr.  Bell,  Jr.,  by  judiciously  enlarging,  or,  if  we  may  use 
the  language  of  the  period,  "watering"  his  father's  scale  of 
phonetic  elements,  "obtained"  from  the  scholars  of  the  Boston 
Day  School,  "over  three  hundred  English  sounds  "  (!)  by  means 
of  Visible  Speech.  On  the  same  page  of  the  Annals  on  which 
this  wonderful  account  is  to  be  found  we  are  also  told  of  some 
adult  deaf-mutes  who  had  acquired  all  (!!)  the  sounds  of  the 
English  language.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  mute  who  has 
learned  three  hundred  sounds,  and  as  many  symbols  of  Visible 
Speech,  has  not  yet  mastered  all ;  and — still  more  startling — 
in  this  stupendous  scale  of  sounds  the  consonant  w,  for  in 
stance,  is,  in  Mr.  Bell's  own  words,  "considered,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  identical  with  the  vowel  oo  in  pool!"  We  won- 
der how  Mr.  Bell's  scholars  pronounce  such  words  as  wood, 
icould,  wound,  wool,  etc.,  and  beg  to  call  that  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  following  passage  on  p.  52  of  his  father's  work 
on  vocal  physiology  : 

"The  close  resemblance  of  w  and  has  baffled  the  obser- 
vation of  grammarians  and  orthoepists,  and  led  them  into 
confused  definitions  of  these  sounds,  and  of  their  respective 
classes,  vowels,  and  consonants.  Wis  an  articulation  or  con- 
sonant, in  virtue  of  its  necessary  pharyngeal  or  percussive  effect, 
and  oo  is  a  vowel  in  the  absence  of  this  articulative  quality." 
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May  we  not  call  this  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel? 

Comparing  Mr.  Bell's  mode  of  imparting  instruction  in  articu- 
lation to  deaf-mutes  with  the  so-called  German  method,  we  find, 
(1,)  the  results  obtainable  by  the  two  systems  are  equal ;  (2,)  the 
German  method  is  the  more  concise  and  simple,  reaching  the 
same  result  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  through  less  protracted 
effort  than  the  circuitous  system  of  Visible  Speech  ;  and,  (3,)  the 
German  method  is  founded  upon  experience  and  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  deaf-mute  and  his  actual  requirements  ;  its  sole  and 
well-defined  aim,  therefore,  is  to  meet  these  requirements ; 
whereas  Mr.  Bell,  with  entire  disregard  of  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  his  scholars,  is  aiming  at  accomplishments  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  not  only  of  every  deaf-mute,  but  also  the  ma- 
jority of  hearing  persons.    More  of  this  hereafter. 

Examining  Mr.  Bell's  system  side  by  side  with  the  method  of 
articulation,  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  saying,  "There  are 
more  roads  than  one  leading  to  Borne."  Any  one  desiring  to 
travel  to  a  certain  place,  as  a  rule,  prefers  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  route  to  his  point  of  destination,  unless  he  be  igno- 
rant of  that  direct  route  or  have  some  special  reason  for  avoid- 
ing it.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Bell  takes  a  very  roundabout 
way  to  reach  Ins  aim ;  as  circuitous  as  if  a  man  who  lived  in 
New  York  city  and  wished  to  see  a  friend  in  Hoboken,  should, 
after  having  crossed  the  Hudson  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  instead 
of  taking  a  horse-car,  which  would  bring  him  to  his  friend's 
door,  embark  in  a  European  steamer,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
return  by  the  same  vessel  to  be  safely  landed  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  when  and  where  he  at  last  has  to  resort  to  the  odious 
but  unavoidable  horse-car. 

Quite  apart  from  Visible  Speech,  Mr.  Bell  teaches  deaf-mutes 
to  modulate  their  voices  "by  means  of  a  system  of  an  elocu- 
tionary, and,  in  its  fullest  development,  a  musical  notation." 
Because  "  our  deaf-mute  pupils  give  on  the  play-ground  and 
elsewhere  perfectly  natural  inflections — they  laugh  and  cry 
like  other  children" —  *  *  *  he  "looks  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  time  when  deaf  articulators  will  be  taught  the 
principles  of  elocution,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  read  and  speak 
with  expression." 

It  is  not  only  true  that  deaf-mutes  laugh  and  cry  like  other 
children,  but,  after  they  have  acquired  the  power  to  use  speech 
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as  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  feeling,  their  utterance  is,  like  that 
of  other  human  beings,  accompanied  by  modulations  of  the 
voice,  expressive  of  the  different  emotions  and  passions  as  well 
as  the  various  states  of  the  mind.  All  men,  deaf  or  not  deaf, 
speaking  the  English,  the  Hottentot,  or  any  other  language, 
instinctively  and  involuntarily  use  the  same  peculiar  tones  of 
voice  appropriate  to  the  expression  respectively  of  love,  fear, 
anger,  awe,  etc.,  etc.  Nature,  not  art,  teaches  these  modula- 
tions of  the  voice,  which  have  their  proper  effect  only  when 
they  are  uttered  as  nature  suggests  them.  To  teach  a  deaf- 
mute,  as  Mr.  Bell  and  his  followers  do,  to  express  "  surprise, 
sorrow,  anger,  etc.,"  after  a  system  of  phonetic  notation,  is,  we 
think,  practically  useless,  if  not  pernicious.  People  when  really 
angry,  for  instance,  do  not  search  their  memories  for  elocution- 
ary symbols  which  express  anger ;  or  if  ever  in  this  life  of  toil 
and  misery,  unrelenting  fate,  which  knows  no  distinctions, 
should  grasp  a  poor  deaf-mute  with  her  iron  clutches,  he  would 
groan  and  moan  like  other  mortals,  but  not  according  to  Mr. 
Bell's  phonetic  marks. 

Grant,  even,  that  deaf-mute  scholars  may  be  trained  like  par- 
rots in  the  use  of  "modulations  of  the  voice,  expressive  of  sur- 
prise, sorrow,  anger,"  etc.,  it  is  unreasonable  to  assert,  as  Mr. 
Bell  does,  that  they,  disqualified  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
firmity, and  with  their  narrow  range  of  thought,  can  be  made 
effective  readers  and  orators.  Hearing  persons  cannot  become 
good  speakers  by  the  study  of  elocution,  unless  their  minds 
are  disciplined  and  stored  with  thought.  "  Language,"  as  some- 
body has  forcibly  said,  "is  not  a  musical  instrument,  into 
which,  if  a  fool  breathes,  it  will  make  melody."  Those  dis- 
ciples of  Mr  Bell  who  waste  the  precious  school-time  in  "com- 
bining the  elementary  sounds  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  form  sense- 
less compounds  "  by  means  of  the  Visible- Speech  symbols,  and 
teaching  the  deaf-mute  to  utter  such  senseless  compounds  with 
"indefinite  pitches"  of  voice,  will,  we  hope,  long  before  their 
pupils  know  "the  deep  meaning  underlying  these  symbols," 
learn  themselves  the  "deep  meaning"  of  the  oft-quoted  apo- 
thegm :  "  He  who  buys  what  he  does  not  need  will  soon  need 
what  he  cannot  buy." 


Note. — Mr.  Greenberger  proposes  to  begin  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Annals  a  series  of  practical  school  exercises,  illustrating  the  method  of 
instruction  used  in  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the  head. — Ed.  Annals. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY  D.   BUXTON,  PH.   D. ,   LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

[The  following  article  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Syle, 
of  New  York,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  concerning  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  cyclopaedia  article 
which  was  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  (p.  34.)  Mr.  Syle's 
limited  space  in  the  cyclopaedia  prevented  his  embodying  in  his  article 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  material  furnished  by  Dr.  Buxton,  and  he 
has  kindly  sent  the  letter  to  the  Annals,  to  be  used  as  seems  advisable. 
We  publish  it  nearly  entire,  omitting  only  a  few  words  of  a  personal  na- 
ture.— Ed.  Annals.] 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
enumerated  in  the  censuses  for  1851,  1861,  and  1871 : 


The  United  Kingdom. 

Census  of  Census  of 
1851.     i  1861. 

Census  of 
1871. 

10,314 
2,155 
4,747 
84 

12,236 
2,335 
*4,930 
87 

11,518 
")  Not 

-  yet 
)  given. 

Totals  

17.300 

19,588 

DISTRICTS. 

1,325 
836 
649 
669 
1,295 
1,325 
694 
1,237 
1,042 
471 
771 

1,819 
1.022 
789 
729 
1,321 
1,613 
748 
1,582 
1.222 
577 
814 

1,733 
965 
672 
635 
1,097 
1,466 
682 
1,677 
1,226 
626 
739 

III. — S.  Midland  "   

V.— S.  Western  44   

VI.  —  W.  Midland  44   

VII. — N.  Midland  44   

VIII. — N.  Western  44   

Totals  

10,314 

12,236 

11,518 

In  every  district  but  three  you  will  see  that  there  are  fewer 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  than  in  1861.  There  is  a  falling  off  in 
London,  even.  The  increase  occurs  only  in  Districts  VJLLL,  IX, 
and  X,  and  in  the  second  of  these  (Yorkshire)  is  merely  nomi- 
nal, the  change  being  from  1,222  to  1,226.  In  Xo.  YIIL 
our  own  manufacturing  and  mercantile  district,  (Lancashire  and 


♦The  total  given  in  the  Irish  returns  is  5,653,  but  723  are  stated  to  be 
44  dumb,  not  deaf."    See  the  Annals,  vol.  xviii,  p.  129. 
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Cheshire,)  there  is  the  largest  increase,  and  the  other  occurs  in 
the  northern  counties,  among  the  mining  population.  The 
gross  population  of  England  and  Wales  alone  in  1871  "was 
22,704,108,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  2,637,884,  or  13.15 
per  cent.,  while  the  deaf-mute  population  decreased  from 
12,236  to  11,518  in  the  same  period. 

I  may  add  that  I  requested  to  be  supplied  with  the  informa- 
tion for  1871,  from  the  Census  Office,  that  I  might  furnish  it 
to  you  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  hand.  The  Registrar-Gen- 
eral  states,  in  a  note,  that  the  abstracts  "  have  not  yet  been 
published,"  and  the  figures  " may  be  subject  to  slight  altera- 
tion." 

The  proportion  in  England  and  Wales  in  1851  was  one  deaf- 
mute  in  1,738  of  the  general  population ;  in  1861  it  was  one  in 
1,640  ;  in  1871,  one  in  1,971.  The  total  of  11,518  was  made  up 
of  6,262  males  and  5,256  females. 

There  are  schools  in 

District  I.  Old  Kent  Road  Asylum,  Jews'  School,  Mr.  Van 
Asch's,  and  Miss  Hull's  ;  also  Female  Asylum  at  Clapton. 
II.  Brighton  Institution. 
V.  Exeter,  Bath,  and  Bristol  Institutions. 
YI.  Birmingham  Institution. 

VIII.  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Institutions. 

IX.  Doncaster  Institution,  Roman  Catholic  School  at  Hands- 
worth-  W^oodhouse,  near  Sheffield;  Hull  Day-School. 

X.  Newcastle  Institution. 

XI.  Swansea  and  Llandaff  Institutions. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  has  just  been  elected  to  the 
head-mastership  at  Bristol.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you 
the  other  information  you  ask  for  ;*  it  is  now  vacation  in  all 
the  institutions,  and  the  details  are  not  obtainable. 

The  advocates  of  articulation  are  earnest  and  persevering. 
They  will  certainly  command  attention ;  and  if  they  can  show 
by  actual  results  what  they  so  confidently  promise,  they  will 
succeed,  as  they  will  deserve  to  do.  At  present  I  do  not  think 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  has  been  materially  in- 
fluenced by  the  discussions  on  the  subject.  We  are  bound  to 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  ap- 


*  The  information  asked  for  was  statistics  of  the  British  Institutions,  in 
a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  tabular  statement  of  American  Institutions, 
published  every  year  in  the  Annals.—  H.  W.  S. 
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plicants.  Our  system  is  the  gas-light,  which  is  applicable 
everywhere.  The  vocal  system  is  the  magnesium-light,  which 
is  very  brilliant,  but  not  generally  applicable. 

There  is  no  State  aid  rendered  to  our  institutions.  The 
Committee  of  Council  [on  Education]  have  never  granted  any 
funds  to  our  schools.  It  is  the  Poor-Law  Board  only  which, 
as  a  government  board,  sanctions  the  payments  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  for  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  and  "  blind  "  children  placed 
in  schools  suitable  for  their  education.  These  payments  are 
made  from  local  rates.  The  payments  to  National  Schools  for 
hearing  children,*  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  are  made  from  the  national  exchequer,  and  are 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  noted  with  regret,  and  the  veneration  due  to  one  who  had 
done  so  good  and  great  a  work  during  a  long  life,  the  death  of 
my  former  correspondent,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet.  On  his  retirement 
from  active  work,  I  obtained  the  concurrence  of  most  of  my 
co-laborers  in  this  country  (twelve  of  us  altogether,  I  find)  to 
the  suggestion  of  an  address  to  him.  His  reply,  dated  Octo- 
ber 10,  1867,  is  now  before  me.  I  sent  the  address  over  by  pri- 
vate hands,  and  it  reached  Dr.  Peet  on  the  last  day,  I  think,  of 
a  convention,  when  most  of  the  members  had  left.  This  was 
unfortunate,  as  it  seemed  in  this  manner  to  get  pushed  out  of 
sight  and  escape  general  notice,  though  his  letter  before  me 
shows  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to  him. 


Note. — The  convention  referred  to  by  Dr.  Buxton  was  that  of  the  Em- 
pire State  Association  of  Deaf -Mutes,  held  on  August  28,  29,  and  30,  1867. 
The  Address  and  Dr.  Buxton's  letter  accompanying  it  were  read  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Gallaudet  at  the  special  religious  exercises  held  at  St.  Ann's  Church, 
New  York,  on  August  30.  See  the  account  of  the  proceedings  appended 
to  the  4!)th  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  18(57,  p.  157. — H.  W.  S. 

As  the  Address  was  not  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
and  has  not  appeared  in  the  Annals,  (the  Annals  being  suspended  at  the 
time  it  was  received,)  we  print  it  now  from  a  copy  furnished  by  Mr.  Syle. 
— Ed.  Annals. 


*  These  are  common  schools,  free  or  almost  so,  and  mainly  supported  by 
the  National  Society  for  Education,  which  consists  of  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  There  is  a  similar  organization  among  the  dissenters, 
which  is  known  as  the  British  Society,  and  its  schools  as  British  Schools. — 
H..W.  S. 
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The  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Great  Britain. 


To  Harvey  P.  Peet,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  N.  T.: 
Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  principals  of  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  desire  to  address  you  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  retirement  from  the  office  which  you  have  held  for  so  many 
years. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  as  yourself.  With  us,  as  with  you,  it 
is  that  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives. 

We  address  you  from  a  distant  country,  but  unity  of  work  and  purpose 
may  well  produce  unity  of  feeling ;  and  nothing  which  concerns  the  deaf 
and  dumb  can  be  foreign  to  us. 

We  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  having  lived  to  see  so  largely  of  the 
fruit  of  your  labors.  We  recognize  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  ability 
which  have  given  value  to  your  eminent  services  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  :  and  we  trust  that  in  your  retirement  you  will  possess  every  com- 
fort and  blessing  which  can  make  happy  the  close  of  a  most  useful  and  la- 
borious life. 

August,  1867. 

DUNCAN  ANDEKSON, 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Glasgow. 
CHARLES  BAKER, 
Yorkshire  Institution  for  tJie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Doncaster. 
DAVID  BUXTON, 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Liverpool. 
ED  WD  J.  CHIDLEY. 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Claremont,  Dublin. 
ARTHUR  HOPPER,  A.  B.,  T.  C.  D., 
General  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children, 

at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham. 
JOHN  KINGHAN, 
Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Belfast. 
WM.  NEILL, 

Northern  Counties  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

New castle-on- Tyne. 
AND'W  PATTERSON. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Manchester. 
WM.  ROBSON  SCOTT,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Exeter. 

WILLIAM  SLEIGHT, 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Brighton. 

Also— 

SAMUEL  SMITH, 

Chaplain  of  the  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London. 
WILLIAM  STALNER, 
Lay  Pastor  of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,'  and  late  Educational 

Superintendent  of  tlie  Infant  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  Manchester. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  B.  St.  JOHN  ACKERS. 


Prinknash  Park,  Painswick,  England, 

December,  1873. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals: 

Sir  :  The  last  of  my  family,  father,  mother,  and  all  near  rela- 
tions gone,  after  many  years  of  married  life,  a  child  was  born — 
a  daughter.  What  my  feelings  of  joy  were  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine ;  but,  alas !  all  was  soon  changed.  At  three  months 
old  a  fever  came,  and  our  hope,  our  darling,  after  lingering 
between  life  and  death,  was  spared ;  yes,  spared,  but  not  the 
same.  No  ;  in  time  we  found  her  hearing  was  gone.  Oh,  the 
agony  of  mind  we  suffered  words  can  scarce  depict.  She  had 
the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill ;  but,  alas ! 
both  were  powerless.  Then  came  the  question  of  education. 
We  heard  of  two  ways ;  opinions  differed  about  their  relative 
value ;  hard  words  were  spoken  on  both  sides ;  and  we  deter- 
mined to  search  out  the  truth  so  far  as  able,  first  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  own  child,  and  then  for  others.  *  *  *  Having 
returned  from  our  journeyings,  I  send  you  the  following  very 
brief  account  of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  and  the  conclusions 
left  on  our  minds.  It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  some  of 
your  readers  that  one  not  in  the  profession  should  put  forth  his 
views  in  opposition,  it  may  be,  to  some  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education ;  but  I  am  impelled  to 
do  so  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  so 
many  others  skilled  in  the  profession,  begged  me  to  record  our 
views ;  and  second,  because  we  know  but  too  well  the  doubts 
and  uncertainty  on  our  own  minds,  and  the  sad  and  troubled 
sea  of  perplexity  and  dread  that  seemed  almost  to  overwhelm 
us  when  we  started,  and  at  times  afterwards.  I  am  con- 
strained, I  say,  for  this  reason  also  to  record  our  experience, 
that  haply  our  journeyings  may  help  others  in  like  position  with 
ourselves,  as  is  so  touchingly  expressed  by  your  poet  Long- 
fellow : 

"Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1872,  my  wife  and  I  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  New  York  on  board  the  Algeria,  having  been 
unable  to  procure  passages  on  board  one  of  the  White  Star 
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line.  Happily  so  for  us,  as  it  led  to  our  making  the  acquaintance 
on  board  of  Professor  S.  Porter  and  Mr.  Draper,  both  of  the 
National  College  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Washington.  Very  kind 
indeed  they  were,  and  Professor  Porter  gave  us  a  list  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  best  worth  visiting,  and  a  circular  letter  to  the 
principals.  Such  direction  and  help  were  most  valuable,  ena- 
bling us  to  plan  out  our  course  beforehand,  which  proved  of 
great  use.  On  landing  we  at  first  devoted  ourselves  to  reading 
American  reports,  conferences  of  principals,  etc.,  some  of  which 
were  given  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York,  whose  kindness  and  assistance  we  shall  never  forget. 
Soon,  however,  the  fever  which  I  had  taken  on  landing  became 
more  and  more  severe ;  then  diphtheria  supervened,  and  my 
heart  sank ;  for  it  seemed  as  though,  should  I  recover,  (which 
was  very  doubtful.)  our  journey  must  end  at  the  beginning ;  but 
I  was  mercifully  raised  up  again,  and  after  three  weeks  enabled 
to  pursue  our  inquiries,  though  with  broken  health  the  whole 
of  my  stay  in  America  and  for  months  after.  On  arriving  home 
again,  the  last  week  in  1872,  we  took  a  month  to  recruit,  and 
then  started  for  the  Continent  of  Europe.  On  our  return  we 
visited  English  and  Scotch  schools.  The  following  is  the  list 
in  the  order  visited,  though  several  we  returned  to  and  went 
over  again  : 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

New  York — Washington  Heights  ;  Belleville  ;  Montreal ; 
"American  Asylum,"  Hartford;  Northampton;  Boston — Day- 
School,  and  Mr.  Bell's ;  New  York — "  Improved  Method ;"  Wash- 
ington ;  Philadelphia. 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Rotterdam ;  Brussels — Boys',  Brother  Cyrille,  (on  German 
System,)  and  Girls',  (late  under  direction  of  Canon  de  Haerne  ;) 
Osnabrlick;  Cologne;  Frankfort;  Friedberg ;  Weissenfels ; 
Leipzig  ;  Prague ;  Vienna — Imperial,  Jewish,  and  Herr  Leh- 
f eld's  ;  Zurich  ;  Chambery — Boys'  and  Girls' ;  Nancy  ;  Paris — 
National,  and  M.  Houdin's. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Birmingham;  Manchester;*  Liverpool;*  Glasgow;  Edin- 
burgh Old  Institution,  and  Donaldson  s  Hospital ;  Doncaster  ; 

London  Old  Kent  Road,  Institution  for  the  Oral  Instruction 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Miss  Hull's. 


*  I  had  visited  before,  and  also  other  schools  in  England. 
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Nearly  all  the  above  we  endeavored  to  see  thoroughly,  rarely 
leaving  until  assured  that  we  had  seen  everything,  and  spend- 
ing, sometimes,  three  days  or  more  at  a  single  institution.  A 
few,  very  few.  were  not  so  fully  inspected  as  we  desired ;  va- 
rious causes  contributed  to  this,  but  chiefly  ill-health,  as  at  New 
York.  To  one  institution  in  Europe  we  were  not  allowed  a  sec- 
ond visit ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  one  closed  its 
doors  against  us  entirely.  With  these  isolated  exceptions, 
nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  kindness,  courtesy,  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  us  by  all;  for  this  we  can  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful,  and  to  one  and  all  we  here  offer  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

More  institutions  would  have  been  visited  in  America  had  we 
not  been  over  and  over  again  assured  by  leading  "  Sign-System  " 
teachers  that  we  had  seen  all  that  was  necessary,  and  that  to 
visit  more  would  but  be  to  repeat  what  we  had  already  seen. 

And  here  I  would  note  that  we  were  allowed  to  examine  all 
the  "  German-System  "  schools  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  most 
fully  and  freely,  good  as  well  as  bad,  in  every  class. 

Before  entering  upon  the  impressions  left  on  our  minds  by 
all  we  have  seen  and  heard,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Editor,  explain  some  of  the  terms  I  purpose  using  throughout 
this  letter.  I  do  so  because  the  same  terms  are  often  used  in 
very  varied  senses,  and  hence  much  confusion  of  meaning  in  the 
minds,  if  not  of  writers,  certainly  of  readers  and  hearers. 

"Frexch  System."  By  this  I  mean  that  which  is  based  on  a 
system  of  signs. 

';  Germax  System."  That  which  is  based  on  articulation  and 
lip-reading. 

"Signs."    All  except — 

"Natural  Sigxs."  which  are  here  defined  as  such  as  hearing 
'persons  use  andean  understand — e.  g.3  "Come,"  beckoning  with 
the  hand:  "Go,"  motioning  away  with  the  hand,  etc..  which 
are  really  actions,  not  signs. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  the  short  space  of  a  letter, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  my  intention,  to  go  through  the  various 
schools,  nor  yet  to  quote  from  the  many  interesting  reports, 
meetings  of  principals,  etc.;  or  from  the  still  more  engrossing 
writings  and  sayings  of  such  men  as  your  president,  (Dr.  E.  M. 
Gallaudet.)  De  Haerne,  or  Hill.  All  these  might  strengthen 
arguments,  and  would  certainly  add  interest  to  my  words,  but 
would  take  up  far  too  much  of  your  valuable  space.    No,  sir :  I 
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will  confine  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  what  we  have  seen 
and  concluded,  begging  those  who  may  now  be  inclined  to  give 
little  heed  to  the  views  of  an  "  unprofessional"  to  remember 
the  only  object  of  our  journeyings,  and  to  award  us  the  merit 
of  being  unprejudiced,  if  untrained.  Our  first  impressions, 
only  natural  in  England,  were  in  favor  of  the  ''French  Sys- 
tem," and  we  determined  to  see  that  system  to  the  fullest;  to 
this  end  we  went  to  America,  where  we  then  imagined  no 
other  system  had  penetrated,  and  which  successive  generations 
had  perfected,  and  styled  ''American." 

In  visiting  the  European  Institutions  we  took  with  us  a 
highly-educated  interpreter,  who  was  a  proficient  in  French, 
German,  and  English,  besides  being  well  instructed  in  Italian. 
We  did  this  for  our  own  benefit  in  investigating  the  subject; 
and  also  to  avoid  adverse  criticism,  as  far  as  possible,  which  will 
always  assail  Englishmen,  even  if  well  versed  in  modern  lan- 
guages, when  writing  of  a  foreign  country. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  a  few  of  those  points 
which  stand  out  most  prominently  in  the  "  French  "  and  "Ger- 
man "  systems,  respectively. 

1st.  What  struck  us  most  was  the  contrast  in  the  love  of 
home.  Those  taught  under  the  "  French  System  "  care,  com- 
paratively, little  for  the  "holidays,"  for  home,  and  relations. 
Why  ?  Because  the  institution  is  their  home ;  the  principal, 
matron,  and  teachers,  their  parents  and  relations.  And  this  is 
natural,  for  there  is  no  easy  or  sufficient  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  pupils  and  the  outward  world  ;  no,  not  even 
when  they  have  left  the  institution.  Again,  the  "  French  Sys- 
tem "  being  based  on  signs,  whose  order  is  inverted,  (certainly 
as  far  as  English  and  all  European  languages  are  concerned,) 
the  pupils  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  think  in  the  language 
of  their  country — indeed,  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed  in  doing  so 
even  on  leaving  school.  This  want  of  being  able  to  think  in  the 
spoken  language  of  their  country  naturally  prevents  their  ac- 
quiring ease  of  composition,  and  hence  so  very  few  are  able, 
after,  say,  six  years'  training,  *  to  write  so  as  to  be  easily  and 
readily  understood  by  hearing  persons. 

It  is  true  they  have  dactylology  ;  but  even  could  they  use  this 
grammatically,  how  few  hearing  persons  would  understand 
them.    These  facts  seem  sufficient — many  more  might  be  given — 


*  The  maximum  time  usually  allowed  pupils  iu  Germany. 
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to  show  why  those  educated  in  the  "  French-System  "  institu 
tions  should  be  found  to  cling  so  much  together,  to  be  so 
••clanny.'*  to  intermarry  so  frequently,  to  border  on  becoming 
r  separate  race,  and  all  the  many  other  special  phases  which  are 
so  constantly  deplored. 

Were  the  life  of  the  deaf-mute  intended  to  be  passed  wholly 
in  an  institution,  then  would  I,  for  one,  wish  for  no  other  system. 
I  do  not  deny  their  happiness  there  :  I  do  not  deny  the  ease 
and  pleasure  to  them  of  signs  and  pantomime,  their  "  natural 
language,"  as  it  is  so  often,  but  erroneously,  termed.* 

I  do  not  deny  that  to  the  initiated  the  term  "  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  signs  "  may  be  appropriate  :  but  we.  who  desire  that 
the  *•  deaf-mute  "  should  be  rendered  as  independent  as  possi- 
ble, have  to  deal  not  with  lives  passed  in  institutions,  not  with 
the  initiated,  but  with  a  rough  and  matter-of-fact  world,  often 
unsympathetic,  and  not  caring  to  trouble  about  those  who  can- 
not make  themselves  easily  understood.  In  fact,  they  are  like 
foreigners  in  their  own  land — strangers  in  their  own  home. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  sad  confession  of  the  French-Sys- 
tem "  advocates,  that  "for  deaf-mutes  the  language  of  their  coun- 
try is  a  foreign  language."'  Should  this  be  !  Is  it  necessary  • 
I  answer  unhesitatingly.  JVb;  m  the  wist  majority  of  cases  cer- 
t'dnly  not. 

Let  them  be  taught  by  the  "  German  System  :"  this  will  ena- 
ble them  to  think  in  the  written  order  of  the  language  of  their 
country  ;f  will  enable  them  to  hold  much  conversation  with 
hearing  persons,  and  to  understand  much  that  is  spoken  to 
them:  will  make  them  figuratively  less  deaf,  and  truly  less 
dumb  :  indeed,  not  dumb  at  all. 


*Xo  regulated  language  is  natural,  whether  English,  Sign,  or  Sanscrit  : 
it  is  true  toto-congenital  "  deaf-mutes"  communicate  at  first  by  signs,  be- 
cause hearing  persons  do  not  understand  their  words ;  that  they  try  to 
speak,  and  do  speak,  too.  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with 
"deaf-mute"  babies  or  little  children.  It  is  we  who  do  not  understand 
their  words  and  do  not  attempt  to  regulate  and  modulate  them,  but  content 
ourselves  with  communicating  by  gestures,  which  soon  lead  to  signs,  and 
then  we  are  satisfied,  and  turn  round,  unconscious  of  error,  and  say  14  You 
see  the  sign -language  is  their  natural  one." 

+  One  of  the  many  proofs  that  this  system  teaches  its  pupils  so  to  think 
is  the  habit  they  soon  get  of  talking  in  their  sleep.  As  a  single  instance, 
one  little  fellow,  a  toto-congenital,  when  only  taught  a  short  time,  called 
out  in  his  sleep  "  Oh.  sir !  Oh.  sir  !  Jack's  hurting  me." 
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It  will  be  urged  that  this  system  "dwarfs  the  intellect."  I 
can  answer  for  myself  that  such  is  not  my  experience.  Of 
course  much  time  is  taken  up  in  teaching  articulation  and  lip- 
reading,  but  this  is  fully  made  up  by  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  they  acquire  written  language.  Again,  it  is  asserted  that 
much  of  the  seeming  knowledge  is  "  p'arrot-like  "  and  unreal. 
In  answer  to  this  I  can  bring  the  fact  of  our  having  examined 
and  cross-examined  in  very  many  institutions  whole  classes, 
good  and  bad,  most  carefully,  (the  teachers  not  unfrequently 
leaving  the  room,)  and  so  far  from  finding  those  taught  under 
the  "  German  System  "  deficient  in  mental  training  and  kn owl- 
edge,  we  found  them  equal  to  any  of  the  same  standing  in 
America,  and  far  more  capable  of  expressing  themselves  in 
written  language.  We  took  especial  note  of  this,  because  the 
contrary  had  been  so  over  and  over  again  impressed  upon  us 
in  America  that  we  were  fully  prepared  in  knowledge  and 
power  of  intellect  to  find  them  far  behind  those  taught  under 
the  "  French  System  ;"  but  such  was  not  the  case.  As  far  as 
their  education  went  it  appeared  thorough  and  good ;  but  as 
only  six  years  are  allowed  in  Germany,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  dull  pupils,  (the  converse  of  the  American  plan,)  of  course 
so  much  is  not  attempted  as  at  New  York  or  Hartford,  for  in- 
stance, where,  happily,  time  is  not  so  limited.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  our  views  on  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
on  one  occasion,  a  German,  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
schools,  after  examining  the  pupils  carefully,  good  and  bad, 
told  us  that  they  had  done  better  in  language,  exercises,  and 
general  attainments  than  children  of  the  same  age  in  ordinary 
primary  (hearing)  schools,  and  equal  to  those  of  the  middle 
class  in  Germany.  From  my  own  experience  in  England  I 
fully  believe  this  to  be  correct.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  to  say  that  all  the  "  German-System  "  schools 
are  equally  good.  So  much  depends  upon  the  teachers  that  you 
may  get  better  results  with  an  inferior  system,  and  vice  versa, 
according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  ;  and  these 
exceptions  are  not  rare  in  either  system.  Another  objection  of 
the  advocates  of  the  "French  System"  against  the  "German," 
so  often  heard,  is,  that  what  speech  the  pupils  do  possess  when 
they  leave  school  they  do  not  keep  up,  and  that,  take  them  out 
of  their  own  groove,  they  are  unable  to  converse.  In  order  to 
test  this  fully,  and  to  see  for  ourselves  how  old  pupils  got  on 
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in  the  world,  we  carefully  inquired  about  such  and  visited  only 
the  toto -congenital  "deaf-mutes."  Of  these  we  saw  a  good 
number  in  different  towns — some  at  home,  some  in  workshops, 
some  milliners,  some  master-tradesmen;  we  did  not  find  one 
with  whom  we  could  not  converse  orally — some  more,  some 
less ;  some  quicker,  some  slower ;  but  all  (save  those  educated 
in  one  institution  where  signs  were  allowed  *)  we  could  under- 
stand, and  make  ourselves  understood  in  return.  We  inquired 
from  these  old  pupils  themselves,  from  their  masters,  their  rela- 
tions, their  work-people,  and  those  with  whom  they  lodged,  and 
the  universal  answer  to  our  inquiry,  "How  do  they  communicate 
with  you  and  others  ?"  was,  "Why !  by  talking,  of  course  ;"  and 
this  said  with  such  an  air  of  astonishment  that  we  often  felt 
ashamed  of  the  question.  One  old  pupil  we  were  talking  to 
had  just  come  out  of  court,  where  his  evidence  had  been  given 
and  received  orally ;  and  mainly  on  his  testimony  the  prisoner 
had  been  convicted.  It  should  be  added  that  we  never  inquired 
about  these  old  pupils  till  we  were  ready  to  go  to  them,  lest 
they  might  have  been  "  prepared ;"  but  such  precautions  we 
took  for  the  sake  of  the  incredulous,  not  because  we  had  reason 
to  expect  fraud — very  far  from  it.  But  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  toto- 
congenital  deaf  can  ever  speak  and  lip-read  so  perfectly  as  to 
pass  for  hearing  persons.  It  may  be  so.  I  have  heard  of  sup- 
posed instances,  chiefly  mentioned  to  us  by  "French-System  " 
teachers  or  others  not  versed  in  the  "  German  "  method,  but 
none  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  have  borne  the  test 
of  investigation.  At  the  same  time  I  can  quite  understand 
people,  not  prepared  to  meet  a  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  person,  for  a 
time  imagining  that  they  were  speaking  to  a  hearing  one.  In  the 
happy  interview  we  had  with  Miss  Jennie  Lippitt  and  her  fam- 
ily,! Mrs.  Ackers  frequently  forgot  she  was  with  a  deaf  person 
until  reminded  by  her  not  receiving  answers  when  her  face  was 
hidden  from  Miss  Lippitt.  The  fact  that  in  America,  France, 
and  England  nearly  every  one  classes  the  toto-congenital,  semi- 
mutes,  and  semi-deaf  as  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  will  account  for 
their  not  being  expected  to  talk,  and  so,  when  such  is  the  case, 
they  may  be  considered  hearing  persons  for  a  time  by  people 

*  Wherever  we  found  signs  allowed,  there  the  results  were  less  good, 
t  And  it  should  be  noted  that  Miss  Lippitt  was  not  born  deaf. 
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paying  no  great  attention  to  them.  To  conclude  this  subject, 
while  we  often  heard  from  "  German -System  "  teachers  that 
certain  pupils  were  sometimes  taken  for  hearing  persons,  not 
one  of  the  said  teachers  spoke  as  though  any  habitually  passed 
as  such. 

Having  touched  upon  the  "French"  and  ••German"  meth- 
ods, the  question  naturally  arises,  Are  there  no  others  ?  and  if 
so,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  extract  the  good  out  of  the  two 
now  rival  systems,  and  combine  all  that  is  excellent  into  one 
general  one  ?  This  brings  me  to  the  so-called  "  Combined " 
method.  Following  the  course  before  adopted,  I  will  define  the 
meaning  of  the  Combined  "  method  as  used  in  this  letter — it 
means  the  "  French  System  "  as  the  basis,  with  a  certain  amount, 
it  may  be  much  or  little,  of  articulation  added.  Many  excel- 
lent, clever,  and  amiable  men,  notably  your  president  and  Ca- 
non de  Haerne,  have  strongly  advocated  this  plan.  It  is  there- 
fore with  great  reluctance  that  I  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons which  we  have  found,  in  practice,  militate  against  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  laudable  desire.  First,  in  examining 
the  pupils  taught  by  these  three  methods,  truth  compels  us, 
reluctantly,  to  admit  that  those  under  the  "  Combined  "  system 
are  the  least  educated,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Take, 
for  instance,  some  of  your  own  institutions  where  certain  pupils 
are  taken  away  from  the  rest  to  learn  articulation,  it  may  be 
half-an-hour  a  day,  more  or  less.  What  are  the  constant  re- 
marks ?  AVhy,  that  "  the  articulation  pivpils  are  behind  the 
others.'  and  no  wonder — for  whatever  takes  the  pupil  away 
from  his  companions  regularly,  for  never  so  short  a  time,  be  it 
articulation,  drawing,  Latin,  or  any  other  thing  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  his  class,  must  have  the  effect  of  making  him 
show  to  disadvantage  with  his  class-mates  whose  attention  and 
time  have  not  been  disturbed. 

But  it  will  be  argued,  "  Could  not  more  time  be  devoted  to 
articulation !  "  It  would  be  of  no  avail,  I  reply,  for  so  long 
as  signs  are  the  base  of  education,  so  long  will  the  pupils  think 
in  them,  rather  than  in  articulation  :  and  in  that  case  no  good  • 
result  is  to  be  gained,  because  articulation  will  be  but  a  for- 
eign language,  in  which  ease  enough  to  be  pleasant  or  useful 
will  rarely  be  gained — an  annoyance  very  often,  a  task:  and  will. 
I  fear,  ever  lead  to  disappointment. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  our  conclusions  are  in  favor  of  the  <;  Ger- 
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man  System"  for  all  who  have  once  heard,  for  most  of  the 
semi-deaf,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  toto-congenital.  For 
the  remainder  I  cannot  imagine  any  system  more  appropriate 
than  the  "  French ; "  only  recording  our  opinion  that  less 
abundance  of  signs  and  increased  use  of  dactylology  and  writ- 
ing in  the  more  advanced  pupils  would  be  found,  as  I  know 
many  of  your  own  teachers  think,  of  benefit  in  America.  But  it 
may  be  asked  in  astonishment  by  some — it  has  been  so  asked 
before,  in  similar  words :  "If  these  views  are  correct,  is  it  not 
a  slur  upon  the  wisdom  of  generations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple?" To  which  I  would  answer  that  those  who  hold  like 
views  with  myself  call  in  question,  not  the  wisdom,  but  the 
knowledge  of  those  most  interested  in  the  subject  in  America. 
Doubtless  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  "  German  System  " 
has  never  been  appreciated  there,  but  the  following  I  believe  to 
be  the  main  causes  : 

1st.  The  idea  that  the  "  German  System  "  would  forbid  the 
use  of  natural  signs  from  the  beginning. 

2d.  That  the  ''German  System "  has  been  tried  in  England 
and  failed. 

These  two,  but  especially  the  last,  seem — I  judge  from  the 
writings  and  sayings  of  every  American  I  know — to  be  so  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  all  that  they  are  treated  as  axioms.  Were  they 
such,  were  they  even  partially  correct,  I,  for  one,  should  not  be 
now  writing  as  I  am. 

And  how  can  we  wonder  that,  with  these  supposed  "  facts  " 
before  them,  Americans  should  have  acted  as  they  have  ? 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  show  how  these  errors  have  arisen, 
and  how  utterly  untrue  they  are. 

1st.  The  idea  that  the  "  German  System*'  forbids  natural 
signs  from  the  beginning. 

This  error  has  arisen,  I  believe,  through  the  before-noted 
divers  meanings  given  to  the  words  "Signs"  and  "Xatiu'al 
Signs" — "Natural  Signs"  meaning  a  totally  different  thing 
with  you  to  what  they  do  in  Germany.  '  With  you  the}T  appear 
simply  to  be  used,  as  a  general  rule,  in  contradistinction  to 
"Methodical"  signs.  But,  be  the  cause  of  the  error  what  it 
may,  the  facts  remain.  We  never  met  one  German  teacher 
who  did  not  ridicule  the  idea  of  being  able  to  teach,  ((t  first, 
without  "Natural  Signs,"  (in  the  sense  used  in  this  letter.) 
"  How  else,"  they  exclaimed,  "  can  the  teacher  and  pupil  be  put 
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in  communication  !"  But  they  would  not.  as  a  rule,  continue 
even  these  signs  a  day  after  the  pupil  had  knowledge  enough 
of  words  to  do  without  them.  And  that  Heinicke  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  present  practice  in  this  respect,  see  his  Life  by 
Herr  Stotzner,*  a  present  teacher  in  the  Leipzig  Institution. 

2d.  That  the  "  German  System  "  has  been  tried  in  England 
and  failed. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this  error, 
though  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  have  lasted  so 
long.  A  certain  mystery  hung  over  and  obscured  the  early 
efforts  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  England.  Dr.  Gallaudet.  the 
noble  apostle  of  the  deaf-mute  in  America,  visited  England,  and 
left  without  learning  the  English  method  as  practised  by  the 
Braidwoods  and  Watsons.  We  all  deplore  this.  More  need 
not  here  be  said.  But  ever  since — again  judging  from  the 
writings  and  sayings  of  Americans — it  has  been  asserted,  and 
taken  for  granted,  that  it  was  the  "  German  System"  that  was 
then  in  use  in  England,  but  now  nearly  entirely  superseded  by 
the  ••French.'"  So  on  my  return  I  determined  to  sift  this  mat- 
ter fulh',  and  now  give  the  result.  The  "  German  System" 
never,  that  I  can  find,  was  tried  in  England  from  the  isolated 
case  of  St.  John  de  Beverly,"  (A.  D.  685,)  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  the  time  that  a  school  was  started  in  London,  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh.f  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Buxton,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  with  the  elder 
.  Watson.  By  inquiries  at  and  the  records  of  the  institution  at 
Edinburgh,  where  Braidwood  was,  and  by  the  present  Mir. 
Watson,  who  has  charge  of  his  ancestors'  institution  in  London, 
I  was  assured,  both  by  Mr.  "Watson  and  Dr.  Buxton,  and  at 
the  Edinburgh  Institution,  that  the  "German  system"  never 
formed  part  of  the  method  of  the  Braidwoods  or  Watsons. 
That  articulation  was  attempted  with  every  pupil  is  true ;  but 
the  system  was  in  this  respect  like  the  "French,"  that  it  was 
based  on  signs.  In  fact,  it  was  the  ••Combined"  method,  the 
attempt  to  carry  on  articulation  upon  the  basis  of  signs,  which 
brought  discredit  then,  and  always  will  bring  discredit,  on 
articulation — that  very  ••Combined"  method,  which,  having 

*  Samuel  Heinicke.  Sein  Leben  unci  Werken,  dargestellt  von  Heinrich 
Ernst  Stotzner.    Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Julius  Klinkbart. 

t  About  tbe  same  time  Mr.  Van  Ascb,  also  from  Rotterdam,  began  to 
teach  the  same  system  in  England  privately. 
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been  tided  hilly  in  England,  remains  now  in  only  one  iustitu 
tion.  has  been  tried  in  modified  forms  in  America,  with  what 
results  you  know. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked  by  those  who  have  cared  to 
follow  me.  What  would  you  do !  Would  you  destroy  or  upset 
those  magirineent  institutions,  the  legitimate  pride  of  the  deaf- 
mute  in  America  ?  Do  you  forget  the  mighty  powers  now  at 
work  on  the  •  French  System  V  Do  you  fancy  yourself  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  work  of  generations  ?"  Indeed,  indeed.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  deep  and  affectionate  hold  which 
the  present  system  rightly  has  over  Americans  ;  of  the  glorious 
buildings  ;  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  teaching  staff  and  pub- 
he.  State  support ;  nor  am  I  vain  enough  to  suppose  myself 
of  any  avail :  but  I  have  such  a  clear  faith  in  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  cause  which  I  am  advocating,  that  I  do  believe  vast 
and  important  changes  will  take  place — it  may  not  be  speed- 
ily— in  all  countries  where  the  ••  French  System  "  is  now  taught ; 
and  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  were  I  not  to  point  out. 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  some  of  the  means  by  which  it 
seems  to  me  these  changes  might  be  carried  out  most  bene- 
ficially.  I  would  not  interfere  with  the  present  institutions,  but 
would  start  others  on  the  ••  German  System."'  These  should 
not  be  as  angry  rivals  or  enemies  to  the  old  ones  :  very  far  from 
it.  I  would,  where  possible,  have  the  two.  not  in  one  bunding, 
not  even  in  the  same  locality,  but  under  one  management,  one 
"board  of  corporators."  (I  think  you  would  say.  |  Thus  would 
I  beg  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  deaf  at  heart — and 
herein  I  include  all  the  teachers  of  whatever  system,  and  all 
interested  in  the  subject — to  unite  forces  for  the  common  end. 
the  common  good.  And  hopeful  I  am  that  such  a  blessed  day 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  come,  when  all  who  are  engaged 
in  their  education  shall  be  looked  upon  as  friends  and  fellow- 
workers — when,  for  instance,  in  America,  all  the  grand  insti 
tutions.  the  mighty  force  of  teachers,  the  noble  and  energetic 
staff.- supported  by  funds  which  are  the  envy  of  other  coun- 
tries— when,  in  short,  all  the  agencies  now  at  work  will  be  com- 
bined in  one  great  and  united  effort  to  give  to  each  pupil 
the  education  best  Baited  to  his  case — to  form  one  band,  knit 
together  by  the  strong  tie  of  mutual  trust,  (would  that  it  were 
so  now!)  marching  ever  onward  and  onward  in  the  glorious 
path  which  shall  lead  to  making,  where  possible.  "  the  deaf 
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less  deaf  and  the  dumb  less  dumb ;"  and  to  restoring  one  and 
all,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  condition  of  their  hearing  fellow- 
citizens. 

And  now,  before  closing  this  letter,  let  me  ascribe  to  a  mer- 
ciful and  loving  Father  unfeigned  praise  and  thanksgiving  for 
having  enabled  us  to  carry  out  the  object  of  our  hearts'  desire  ; 
for  having  overruled  all  to  our  good :  the  loss  of  the  ship,  the 
trying  illness,  even  the  great  and  terrible  fire  at  Boston — all, 
we  can  now  see,  marvellously  helped  us,  by  enabling  us  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  whom  we  shall  always  hold  in 
affectionate  friendship,  and  whom  we  should  otherwise  have 
missed :  and  this  leads  me  to  the  pleasant  task  of  offering  to 
you.  Mr.  Editor,  very  heartily,  and  through  you  to  one  and  all 
of  those  who  bore  with  and  assisted  us  so  kindly,  our  grateful 
thanks.  And  while  specially  acknowledging  the  kindness,  cour- 
tesy, and  patience  of  all  the  teachers  and  principals  of  institu- 
tions in  every  country  we  visited,  I  must  specially  name,  in 
America,  Professor  S.  Porter,  our  first  friend  and  guide ;  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D..  of  New  York,  the  earnest 
and  devoted  missionary  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  Hon.  Gar- 
diner G.  Hubbard,  who  so  greatly  helped  to  establish  the 
'•German  System"  in  America:  and  Dr.  Howe,  famed  through- 
out the  world  as  the  teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman  ;  to  all  of 
whom  we  owe  a  lasting  and  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude. 
Your  faithful  and  obliged  servant. 

B.  St.  JOHN  ACKERS. 


CONVENTION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  -  VISIBLE  SPEECH. " 

The  first  convention  of  articulation  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  employing  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell's  system  of  "  Visible 
Speech  "  as  a  means  of  instruction,  met  in  the  High-School 
building,  "Worcester.  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  24th,  1874,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
system,  and  of  exchanging  ideas  on  the  subject  of  articulation 
teaching. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  at  10  o'clock  A.  Iff.,  by 
Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  of  the  Boston  University,  who  briefly 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  apologized  for  the  una- 
voidable absence  of  his  father,  the  inventor  of  "Visible  Speech.'" 
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An  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Ira  Allen, 
of  Boston,  as  president,  (moved  by  Mr.  Bell.)  and  Prof.  E.  C. 
Stone,  of  Hartford,  as  secretary,  (moved  by  Miss  Rogers,  of 
the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton.) 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Treat,  the  visitors  present 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  debates. 

The  president  made  a  short  opening  address,  disclaiming 
any  credit  as  due  to  himself  for  the  introduction  of  "  Visible 
Speech  "  into  America,  and  giving  the  honor  to  his  colleagues, 
the  late  Hon.  Dexter  S.  King,  the  late  Samuel  G.  Bowdlear. 
and  others.  He  gave  an  account  of  their  efforts  to  establish  a 
day-school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  traced  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  to  the  Clarke  Institution.  The 
number  of  scholars  had  increased,  during  the  last  two  years, 
from  20  to  58.  The  progress  of  the  school  had  latterly  been 
identified  with  the  system  of  **  Visible  Speech."  Since  the  date 
of  its  introduction,  the  system  had  spread  into  six  other  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  about  thirty  teachers  of  deaf-mutes 
in  America  had  devoted  themselves  to  its  advancement. 

It  was  announced  that  addresses  would  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe  and  Prof.  Charles  Treat,  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Mr.  AVm.  Martin  Chamberlain,  of  Marblehead. 
It  was  also  announced  that  a  paper  on  "  Lip -Reading  and  the 
Education  of  Semi-Mutes  "  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Bell. 

The  following  topics  for  discussion  were  then  handed  in  : 

1.  The  advancement  of  "  Visible  Speech." 

2.  The  best  forms  of  articulation  exercises  for  classes  and 
for  individuals. 

3.  Can  we  reduce  the  amount  of  individual  work  required 
from  a  teacher  ? 

•4.  Articulation  records. 

5.  Is  a  manual  alphabet  detrimental  to  lip-reading ! 

6.  Should  semi-mutes  be  allowed  to  associate  defective  sounds 
with  the  symbols  of  "Visible  Speech,"  or  should  we  write  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  our  pupils  ? 

After  the  secretary  had  read  the  names  of  those  teachers  of 
';  Visible  Speech"  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Bell  was  called  upon  to  explain  his  views  concerning 

THE  ADVANCEMENT   OF   "  VISIBLE  SPEECH." 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was  decided 
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that  a  series  of  charts  for  class  exercises  was  very  much  needed, 
and  the  members  of  the  conference  expressed  their  willingness 
to  support  Mr.  Bell  and  his  father  in  the  immediate  issue  of 
these.  It  was  also  voted  to  establish  a  manuscript  periodical 
in  the  symbols  of  "  Visible  Speech,"  for  circulation  among-  the 
institutions  using  the  system ;  and  all  the  teachers  present 
pledged  themselves  to  contribute  to  it  as  often  as  possible. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Marble,  superintendent 
of  the  Worcester  Public  Schools,  requested  that  an 

EXPOSITION  OF   "  VISIBLE  SPEECH  " 

should  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors  present. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Bell,  with  the  aid  of  a  class  of  teachers,  gave 
a  brief  explanation  of  his  father's  system.  In  order  to  show  the 
power  of  the  symbols  in  obtaining  any  pronunciation  without 
assistance  from  the  sense  of  hearing,  two  of  the  teachers  left 
the  hall,  while  persons  in  the  audience  dictated  sounds  for  Mr. 
Bell  to  write  on  the  blackboard. 

Among  the  examples  given  were  a  simple  uahem,"  a  cough, 
a  cluck  to  a  horse,  a  German  expression,  the  word  "  how  "  pro- 
nounced correctly  and  incorrectly,  and  several  invented  noises. 
Over  the  characters  was  written,  in  symbols:  "You  are  re- 
quested to  read  these  symbols.'"  The  teachers  were  recalled, 
and  readily  uttered  the  different  sounds  exactly  as  they  had 
been  given. 

The  president  then  requested  Miss  Jones,  of  Northampton, 
to  open  the  discussion  on 

THE  BEST  FORMS  OF  ARTICULATION  EXERCISES, 
i 

Only  a  few  of  the  points  touched  upon  can  be  alluded  to  here, 
as  the  discussion  was  rather  of  a  technical  nature. 

1.  The  importance  of  using  '-throat  symbols"  from  the  out- 
set, as  any  peculiarity  of  the  voice  affected  the  whole  speech. 

2.  The  study  and  development  of  ,;  directive  gestures,"  as  the 
only  means  of  successfully  conducting  large  classes,  and  of  ob- 
taining perfect  control  over  the  vocal  organs. 

3.  The  use  of  "  syllable  cards,"  as  a  means  of  saving  labor  to 
the  teacher  in  the  preparation  of  articulation  exercises.  A  pack 
of  blank  cards  is  taken,  and  on  each  one  is  written  a  syllable. 
The  cards  are  then  spread  out  on  the  desk  before  the  pupil,  and 
he  is  requested  to  read  off  all  the  syllables  rapidly.    By  shuf- 
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fling  the  cards,  new  combinations  of  syllables  can  be  obtained 
ad  libitum. 

4.  Miss  Jones'  "combination  exercises"  were  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  voice  should  be  continuous.  She  commenced  by 
giving  a  number  of  vowels,  which  were  to  be  uttered  without 
stopping  the  flow  of  voice.  She  then  introduced  vocal  conso- 
nants here  and  there  between  the  vowels.  When  the  pupil  had 
got  the  idea  of  continuity  well  impressed  upon  his  mind,  she 
introduced  non-vocal  consonants  and  double  sounds,  such  as 
ts,  ks,  tsh,  dzh,  etc. 

5.  Mr.  Bell  gave  the  results  of  an  investigation  regarding  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  elementary  sounds.  He  thought  that 
chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  pronunciation  of  those 
elements  that  occur  most  frequently. 

The  element  most  used  in  English  was  the  short  sound  of  i, 
in  such  a  word  as  it,  after  which  came  the  sounds  of  t,  n,  s,  a, 
(as  in  cat,)  d,  ir,  (as  in  sir,)  e,  (in  men,)  I,  etc. 

6.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  words  that  were  oftenest  used 
should  be  practised  continually.  He  recommended  articula- 
ting, rapidly,  combinations  containing  and,  but,  the,  with,  a,  an, 
at,  etc. 

7.  He  had  found  that  senseless  exercises  gave  great  pleasure 
to  deaf  children  when  the  syllables  were  arranged  rhythmi- 
cally. A  pupil  of  his,  only  six  years  of  age,  never  tired  of  such 
exercises  as  the  following :  "  Of  a  pa,  of  a  ba,  of  a  ma,  ma,  ma, 
of  a  ta,  of  a  da,  of  a  na.  Of  a  pee,  at  a  bee,  and  a  mee  mee  mee, 
and  the  tee,  at  the  dee,  and  a  nee,"  etc.,  etc. 

He  believed  that  the  pleasure  hearing  children  derived  from 
such  nursery  rhymes  as  "Hickory,  dickory,  dock."'  etc..  arose 
much  more  from  the  rhythm  than  the  sense.  He  would  recom- 
mend teachers  of  very  young  deaf  children  to  study  such  a 
book  as  "Mother  Goose," and  to  set  their  articulation  exercises 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  most  favorite  rhymes. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  convention  adjourned  until 
half-past  one. 

j.  if  tern  oon  Sess  ion. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  an  address  from  Prof. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  on  the  subject  of 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF   THOUGHT  IN  DEAF-MUTES. 

Ingenious  teachers  found  many  ways  of  stimulating  mental 
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action.  He  wished  to  suggest  the  education  of  the  hand  and 
the  eye  as  one  of  the  best  avenues  to  mental  culture.  He 
strongly  urged  teachers  to  study  what  was  known  as  "  Froe- 
bel's  Kindergarten."  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Kinder- 
garten exercises  could  be  made  useful  in  training  deaf-mute 
children.  While  the  skill  acquired  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  them  in  after  life,  there  was  a  higher  purpose  to  be 
gained  in  the  reflex  influence  which  such  employments  have  on 
the  mind.  To  discipline  the  hand  to  habits  of  order,  exactness, 
and  skill  was  to  discipline  the  mind  to  similar  regularity  of  ac- 
tion. Fill  the  eye  with  images  of  beauty,  and  the  effect  would 
be  to  stimulate  a  corresponding  loveliness  in  the  child's  inner 
nature. 

Another  important  means  of  training  was  physical  culture. 
He  was  informed  that  pulmonary  complaints  were  very  common 
among  deaf-mutes.  He  saw  every  reason  why  this  should  be 
so  when  he  considered  that  they  were  deprived  of  an  important 
incentive  to  the  use  of  the  lungs — the  power  of  speech.  Few 
persons  who  were  laughing,  singing,  and  shouting  all  day  long 
were  conscious  that  these  very  exercises  of  the  lungs  were 
among  the  most  healthful  forms  of  physical  exercise  that  could 
be  practised.  He  would  give  such  physical  training  as  would 
expand  the  chest  and  give  vigor  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 
He  would  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  as  his  ideas  were  already 
in  print.*  After  giving  a  few  practical  examples  of  the  physical 
exercises  he  had  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
he  referred  to  the  reflex  action  of  such  training  upon  the  mind. 
Very  many  deaf-mutes  were  awkward  in  their  movements.  He 
was  convinced  that  this  awkwardness  was,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  an  expression  of  inward  misproportion.  There  was  an 
incomplete  and  one-sided  development  of  mind,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  corresponding  eccentric  motions.  One  means 
of  bringing  about  a  right  mental  balance  would  be  the  prac- 
tice of  graceful  physical  exercises.  The  child  should  be  taught 
to  stand  and  sit  properly,  to  carry  the  body  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  to  gesticulate  with  grace  and  ease.  A  distin- 
guished German,  Jung-Stilling,  had  a  marvellous  power  of  read- 
ing character.  When  asked  the  secret  of  it,  he  said  that  he 
imitated  the  peculiar  movements  of  a  person  and  carefully 

*  •  •  Manual  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Training,"  by  Lewis  B.  Monroe.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  1869, 
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analyzed  the  impulses  which  they  tended  to  bring  up  in  his  own 
mind,  and  could  thus  interpret  their  meaning-.  This  illustrated 
the  principle  he  would  like  to  see  applied  to  deaf-mutes,  stimu- 
lating harmonious  thoughts  by  those  graceful  and  harmonious 
motions  which  were  their  natural  expression. 

He  closed  by  wishing  the  teachers  "  God  speed "  in  their 
noble  work. 

Prof.  Charles  Treat  then  addressed  the  meeting  on 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  OF   THE  VOICE. 

The  question  how  should  air  be  furnished  for  the  production 
of  voice,  could  be  answered  by  studying  the  phenomena  of 
ordinary  respiration,  and  by  marking  the  necessary  difference 
of  the  process  when  the  double  purpose  was  to  be  served  of 
imparting  oxygen  to  the  blood  and  of  producing  voice. 

In  ordinary  respiration,  the  diaphragm  (which  forms  the  floor 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  curving  upward  when  at  rest)  contracts 
its  muscular  fibres,  shortens  its  curve,  and  so  presses  down- 
ward. In  this  way  the  diaphragm  enlarges  the  space  within 
the  lungs,  which  the  air  enters  and  fills,  and  diminishes  the 
space  within  the  abdomen,  whose  contents  are  thus  made  to 
press  against  the  enclosing  muscles  of  the  waist  and  push  them 
out. 

This  action  is  simply  reversed  when  the  air  is  exhaled.  The 
diaphragm  relaxes,  permitting  itself  to  be  gently  pushed  up- 
ward by  the  displaced  viscera,  aided  by  the  tendency  of  the 
muscles  of  the  waist  to  return  to  their  first  position. 

In  ordinary  respiration,  then,  the  muscles  are  active  in  inspi- 
ration and  passive  in  expiration. 

In  considering  the  process  of  breathing  in  relation  to  sound, 
it  would  be  evident  that  expiration  of  the  above  character  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  voice.  Hence  the  prob- 
lem was  to  change  passive  into  active  expiration. 

The  waist  muscles  assume  an  active  condition,  becoming  firm 
and  tense,  and  exert  a  gentle  and  steady  pressure  upon  the  vis- 
cera^ which  communicate  that  pressure  to  the  diaphragm. 

To  this  gentle  pressure  the  diaphragm  opposes  quite  a  steady 
pressure  of  its  own.  Having  contracted  in  pressing  down,  it 
remains  unrelaxed.    It  continues  in  an  active  condition. 

It  permits  itself'  to  be  pressed  upward,  but  it  does  not  yield 
unresistingly.    It  contests  every  step,  and  thus  a  gentle,  steady. 
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and  continuous  stream  of  breath  is  directed  into  the  larynx,  to 
be  there  moulded  into  voice.  There  was  the  same  relation  be- 
tween the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  waist  as  between 
the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  arm.  The  arm  did  its  best,  its 
most  delicate  work,  not  when  one  set  of  muscles  was  pulling  or 
pushing  without  restraint  from  the  other,  but  when  flexors  and 
extensors  act  together,  the  one  restraining,  controlling,  direct- 
ing the  other. 

After  Prof.  Treat  had  explained  and  illustrated  exercises  by 
means  of  which  deaf-mutes  could  be  taught  to  use  their  lungs 
and  voices  to  the  best  advantage,  Mr.  Wm.  Martin  Chamber- 
lain, of  Marblehead,  (a  semi-mute.)  was  called  upon  to  give  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  of 

LIP  READING. 

He  addressed  the  audience  b}T  word  of  mouth,  and,  though 
his  speech  was  somewhat  defective,  he  was  perfectly  understood 
by  all  present.  He  stated  that  he  lost  his  hearing  at  five  years 
of  age,  (entirely,)  and  would,  as  a  natural  sequence,  have  lost 
his  speech  also,  had  it  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  parents 
who  appreciated  its  value,  and  used  persistent  efforts  to  make 
him  use  his  vocal  organs.  He  was  educated  at  Hartford,  where 
he  entered  as  a  pupil  about  the  time  when  articulation  was  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention  in  America,  and  his  ability  to  artic- 
ulate induced  his  teachers  to  encourage  him  to  recite  his  lessons 
orally,  instead  of  by  signs.  He  stood  before  the  convention 
without  having  heard  a  sound  for  thirty-five  years — a  living  ex- 
ample of  what  could  be  done  for  a  semi-mute  by  mere  persist- 
ent effort  on  the  part  of  friends,  without  any  special  instruction. 
He  had  taught  himself  to  read  the  lips,  the  idea  of  its  practica- 
bility having  been  suggested  to  him,  when  a  boy.  by  his  inci- 
dentally thinking,  while  watching  the  lips  of  one  person  talking 
to  another,  that  he  understood  something  which  was  said.  He 
was  encouraged  by  finding,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  that  he  was 
correct.  He  had  given  great  attention  to  the  art  of  lip-reading, 
and  would  be  happy  if  he  could  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  in 
instructing  others.  He  had  derived  great  benefit  from  study- 
ing the  motions  of  his  own  lips  in  a  mirror,  and  he  recom- 
mended teachers  to  make  a  note  of  this  as  a  valuable  assistance. 
As  a  boy,  he  had  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  understanding  sen- 
tences composed  of  words  with  which  he  was  familiar  before  he 
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became  deaf.  A  single  unfamiliar  word,  however,  would  often 
throw  him  off  the  track  and  spoil  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence. 
This  was  a  great  difficulty  until  his  teacher  at  Hartford  (Mr. 
Kae)  hit  upon  the  plan  of  writing  or  spelling  words  as  they 
were  sounded.  Previous  to  this  he  had  pronounced  all  new 
words  as  they  were  spelled,  and,  from  not  knowing  the  correct 
motions,  found  it  difficult  to  decipher  them  from  the  mouth  of 
another  person.  His  plan  had  latterly  been  to  find  the  pronun- 
cirtion  of  unfamiliar  words  in  a  dictionary,  and  to  practise  pro- 
nouncing them  before  a  mirror.  Having  accustomed  his  eye 
to  the  motion  of  the  mouth,  he  would  experiment  in  the  home 
circle,  and  afterwards  with  strangers.  He  had  made  such  pro- 
gress that  he  was  able  to  transact  nearly  all  his  business  with- 
out recourse  to  artificial  means  of  communication,  and  he  un- 
derstood, quite  generally,  what  was  said  to  him.  He  had  never 
yet  attained  to  the  ability  of  understanding  a  public  speaker 
or  a  preacher  sufficiently  to  catch  the  drift  of  his  remarks, 
although  he  had  made  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction,  and 
had  been  afforded  every  advantage  possible  by  both  speakers 
and  those  in  charge.  He  doubted  if  this  ability  ever  had  been 
or  could  be  attained  by  a  perfectly  deaf  person.  He  was  much 
dependent,  for  comprehension  of  conversation,  on  the  context. 
He  did  not  always  understand  every  word,  but  could  generally 
supply  the  deficiency  and  make  sense  of  the  whole.  If  he  knew 
the  subject  of  a  conversation,  he  could  understand  pretty  nearly 
all  that  was  said.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  this,  he  often  had  to 
resort  to  expedients.  A  great  deal  of  tact  was  necessary  in 
order  to  recover  the  thread  of  a  conversation  without  letting 
others  discover  his  dilemma.  He  found  leading  questions  a 
great  assistance,  and  made  an  extensive  use  of  them.  Success 
in  lip-reading  depended  either  upon  the  use  only  of  words  with 
the  motion  of  which  the  deaf  person  was  acquainted,  or  upon 
the  possession  by  the  latter  of  an  immense  command  of  lan- 
guage, to  attain  which  the  most  assiduous  labor  was  necessary. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  of  "Visible  Speech"  were  plainly 
apparent  to  him,  although  they  might  not  be  personally  avail- 
able ;  and  whatever  service  to  the  good  cause,  in  the  interests  of 
which  the  convention  had  met,  was  in  his  power,  he  should  be 
happy  to  render. 

The  president  expressed  the  wish  that  the  important 
subject  of 
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DISCIPLINE 

should  be  discussed ;  and  he  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Boston  School  for  their  methods  of  disciplining 
pupils  without  resort  to  corporal  punishment.  He  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  entire  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment.  He  had.  himself,  been  brought  up  un- 
der the  rod,  and  he  thought  that  discretionary  powers  should  be 
granted  to  a  teacher.  -  , 

On  account  of  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting, 
the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop  ;  and  Mr.  Bell  was  called  upon 
to  read  his  paper  on 

LIP-READING  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  SEMI-MUTES. 

Mr.  Bell  commenced  by  saying  that  at  the  time  "Visible 
Speech  "  was  introduced  into  America  he  was  a  disbeliever  in 
the  possibility  of  lip-reading.  The  more  he  had  studied  the 
mechanism  of  speech,  the  more  incomprehensible  had  the  art 
appeared.  He  had,  however,  met  with  too  many  persons  who 
possessed  the  power  of  reading  speech  by  the  eye  to  doubt  the 
practicability  of  the  art.  He  had  recognized  the  fact  that  the- 
ory was  at  fault,  and  he  had  determined  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  wherein  the 
feasibility  consisted,  and  of  devising  methods  of  instruction  that 
would  place  the  art  within  the  reach  of  all  deaf  articulators.  In 
the  course  of  his  investigations  he  had  found  the  necessity  of 
coining  one  or  two  new  words,  or  rather  of  attaching  new  sig- 
nifications to  old  terms. 

The  word  "  homonym"  which  had  hitherto  been  used  only  as 
the  opposite  of  "  synonym"  he  employed  to  denote  tcords  that 
appeared  alike  to  the  eye  of  a  lip-reader. 

Examples  of  homonymous  words  were : 

"Not,  nod,  donned,  tot,  dot,  knot;" 

"  Many,  penny,  petty,  Betty ;" 

"Did,  didn't,  knit,  dinned,  tint,  dint,"  etc. 

The  word  "  homop>hone  "  he  applied  to  words,  instead  of,  as 
usual,  to  letters. 

Homophonous  words  were  those  wThich  sounded  alike. 

Examples:  "  rain,  rein,  reign  ;"  "  pear,  pare,  pair;"  "wood, 
would,"  etc. 

Synopsis  of  Mr.  Bell's  Paper. 
I.  An  examination  of  the  visibility  of  speech. 
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1.  Visibility  of  elementary  sounds. 

2.  Visibility  of  syllables. 

3.  Visibility  of  words. 

4.  Visibility  of  sentences. 

II.  An  experiment  to  determine  whether  context  is  the  key 
to  lip-reading. 

III.  Practical  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  lip-reading,  de- 
duced from  the  above  investigation. 

IV.  Hints  on  the  education  of  semi-mutes. 

V.  Artificial  aids  to  lip-reading  discussed. 

'  Aids  to  Teachers. 

1.  A  Spanish  invention  for  teaching  lip-reading  exhibited  at 
Vienna. 

2.  George  Dalgarno's  Manual  Alphabet,  (applicable  to  pri- 
vate pupils.) 

3.  M.  Grosselin's  kk  Phonomimie,"  (applicable  to  the  largest 
classes.) 

4.  Whipple's  "  Natural  Alphabet. " 

5.  Melville  Bell's  "Visible  Speech." 

6.  "Visible  Speech"  Manual  Alphabet. 

Aid  from  the  Lip-Reader  himself. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

8.  The  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

9.  The  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  semi-deaf. 

Aid  from  the  Speaker. 

10.  Positions  of  the  speaker  most  favorable  to  lip-reading. 

11.  Plug  held  between  the  teeth  of  those  who  habitually 
speak  with  the  teeth  closed. 

12.  Artificial  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  homonymous 
elements. 

13.  Signs  to  show  the  presence  of  vocality  and  nasality. 

14.  A  definite  mouth  alphabet  obtained  by  altering  the  names 
of  the  letters  b,  d,  k,  I,  x. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conference  having  elapsed,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to 
hold  another  convention  before  July,  1874,  and  to  invite  all 
articulation  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions. 

Miss  H.  B.  Rogers,  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  of  the  Boston  Day- School,  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Clark,  of  the 
American  Asylum,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the 
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details  for  tbe  next  convention ;  and,  on  motion  of  Miss  Yale, 
the  secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  convention,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
editor  of  the  Annuls  for  publication. 

The  usual  closing  resolutions  of  thanks  having  been  adopted, 
the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


CALL  FOR  THE  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals: 

Sir  :  TVe  wish  to  announce  through  your  columns  that  the 
next  convention  of  articulation  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
will  be  held  in  the  High- School  building,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 
Saturday,  the  13th  of  June,  1874,  commencing  at  10  o'clock. 

All  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend. 

Subjects  for  discussion  should  be  suggested  to  the  committee 
of  arrangements  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June.  Teachers  of 
'•Visible  Speech"  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  committee 
before  that  date  a  written  statement  of  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem in  their  respective  classes,  and  to  enclose  copies  of  their 
general  and  combination  indicators. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS, 
SARAH  FULLER. 
ABEL  S.  CLARK. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION  IN  DEN- 
MARK. 

BY  EDWABD  M.   GALLAUDET,   PH.   D. ,   LL.   D. ,  WASHINGTON. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion in  Denmark  should  have  been  successfully  initiated  by  a 
wig-maker. 

This  person,  whose  name  was  Pfingsten,  was,  however,  a  man 
of  great  versatility,  and  had  been  brought  much  in  contact  with 
deaf-mutes  from  his  childhood.  As  he  advanced  to  mature  years 
he  became  greatly  interested  in  devising  methods  of  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  to  his  mute  companions ;  and  at  length,  in 
the  year  1787.  be  resolved  to  attempt  the  task  of  their  educa- 
tion, 
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Entirely  ignorant  of  the  labors  of  De  l'Epee,  Heinicke,  and 
Braidwoocl,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  writings  of  Amman. 
Wallis,  and  the  earlier  authors  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, he  was  wise  enough  to  make  the  language  of  gestures 
the  basis  of  his  work,  and  acute  enough  to  discover  that  oral 
speech  was  attainable  by  certain  of  the  class  whose  capabilities 
he  was  striving  to  develop. 

For  ten  years  Pfingsten  maintained  a  little  school  of  seven 
pupils  at  Liibeck,  removing  it,  in  1797,  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  had  been  tendered  a  position  as  an  organist. 

His  duties  in  this  new  field  of  labor  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  work ;  but  he  was  able  to 
maintain  his  school,  and  so  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  that  Frederick  VI  was  induced  to  regard  it  with 
royal  favor. 

By  ordinance  of  the  8th  of  November,  1805,  the  public  ad- 
ministration was  charged  with  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children ;  and  in  order  that  they,  on  leaving  school,  might  be 
the  more  easily  enabled  to  earn  their  bread,  any  tradesman 
who  should  teach  his  trade  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  was  en- 
titled to  a  premium  of  fifty  dalers.  Pfingsten  at  the  same  time 
was  to  impart  his  method  to  the  students  of  the  seminary  at 
Kiel,  whither  the  school  had  been  removed. 

This  latter  project,  however,  which  looked  to  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  common  schools,  was  soon  aban- 
doned as  impracticable. 

In  1809  the  school  was  permanently  located  at  Schleswig, 
where  it  was  provided  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
pupils. 

In  Schleswig,  Pfingsten  continued  his  labors  with  uninter- 
rupted activity  until  the  year  1826,  when  he  retired,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty- six,  and  died  the  following  year. 

He  maintained  the  "Combined  Method"  of  instruction,  ever 
striving  to  impart  the  power  of  speech  and  hp-reading  in  cases 
where  this  was  practicable,  using  the  language  of  signs  freely, 
but  regarding  written  language  as  the  most  important  means 
of  instruction,  writing  being  best  calculated  to  fix  thought. 

Although  Pfingsten's  efforts  take  the  precedence  of  others 
in  their  practical  results,  he  was  not  the  first  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  untaught  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Denmark, 
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In  1772,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  Abrahamson  published  an 
article  in  the  "Library  of  Useful  Reading,"  No.  53,  urging  the 
claims  of  his  silent  countrymen ;  and  a  few  years  later,  Lange, 
a  painter,  of  Teaborg,  succeeded  in  imparting  the  elements  of 
education  to  a  mute  boy  who  had  excited  his  sympathy. 

In  1803,  the  government,  from  the  interest  excited  by  Pfing- 
sten's  success,  was  led  to  send  a  certain  Dr.  Castberg  to  exam- 
ine schools  for  mutes  in  France  and  Germany. 

An  account  of  his  investigations  was  published  in  the  "  Egeria," 
vol.  1,  1805,  and  in  January,  1806,  he  opened  his  school  in  Co- 
penhagen with  public  exercises  of  an  impressive  character.  Dr. 
Castberg  had,  as  one  of  his  assistants,  a  deaf-mute  by  the  name 
of  Henrickson,  who  had  been  a'  portrait-painter. 

The  language  of  signs  was  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in 
this  institution ;  but  Castberg,  in  his  writings  and  in  public  lec- 
tures, while  claiming  that  signs  formed  the  best  medium  for 
teaching,  urged  the  importance  of  aiming  at  perfection  in  writ- 
ten language,  which  he  considered  was  to  be  the  principal  means 
of  communication  between  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  external 
world. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  17th  of  April,  1807,  this  school  was 
erected  into  a  royal  institution,  and  in  1817  was  made  free  to 
all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Denmark  who  were  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

In  the  year  1846  a  teacher  in  this  institution,  named  Dahlerup, 
visited  many  schools  for  mutes  in  Europe,  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  those  of  Germany. 

He  came  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  German  method  of 
articulation  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  De  TEpe'e,  which  had 
been  maintained  in  the  Copenhagen  school,  and  on  his  return 
endeavored  to  secure  the  help  of  the  government  in  founding  a 
school  on  the  German  method.  Some  little  assistance  was  ac- 
corded him ;  but  as  he  was  opposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  old 
institution  he  met  with  no  marked  success,  and,  relinquishing 
the  work  to  a  Mr.  Dlirloo,  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion, which  was  that  of  a  clergyman. 

The  school  barely  existed  until  the  year  1857,  when  it  passed 
under  the  charge  of  a  Mr.  John  Keller,  in  whose  hands  it  found 
favor  with  the  people  and  with  government. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Keller  assumed  the  management  of  this 
articulating  institution  an  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by  the 
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royal  government,  which  deserves,  on  account  of  its  uniqueness, 
to  be  particularly  described. 

The  value  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  all  cases  where  success  was  attainable  being  admitted, 
it  was  ordered  that  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  cabinet 
secretary,  under  whose  control  the  State  institutions  of  benevo- 
lence are  placed,  and  the  directors  of  the  two  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Copenhagen,  should  examine  all  deaf-mute  ap- 
plicants for  the  bounty  of  the  government,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering their  capability  to  acquire  oral  speech. 

All  who  were  found  to  possess  any  degree  of  hearing  or  any 
remnant  of  speech,  (having  lost  hearing  after  learning  to  talk,) 
and  any  who  manifested  a  marked  facility  in  vocal  utterance,  were 
to  be  assigned  to  the  articulating  school,  while  all  others  were 
placed  in  the  older  establishments,  where  the  language  of  signs 
was  made  the  basis  of  instruction. 

The  government  allowance  per  capita  was  to  be  the  same  to 
each  institution  ;  the  length  of  residence  allowed  was  also  the 
same  in  each. 

In  the  Koyal  Institution  the  pupils  are  boarded  and  taught 
in  one  large  establishment,  while  in  the  articulating  school 
the  pupils  are  boarded  in  families  of  the  neighborhood,  as  is 
done  in  some  parts  of  Prussia. 

This  arrangement  for  dividing  the  beneficiaries  of  the  govern- 
ment between  the  two  institutions  in  Copenhagen  was  in  force 
in  1867,  and  was  said  to  be  productive  of  results  satisfactory  to 
all  parties. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  to  teach  articulation  in  Mr.  Keller's 
school  have  been  so  marked  that  instruction  in  this  branch  has 
been  made  an  important  feature  in  the  Koyal  Institution. 

Mr.  Hansen,  the  director,  expressed  to  the  writer  in  1867 
the  opinion  that  all  deaf-mutes,  save  the  naturally  imbecile, 
could  attain  to  a  valuable  degree  of  facility  in  oral  speech  and 
lip-reading.  The  results  of  experiments  made  with  pupils  pro- 
nounced unpromising  subjects  by  the  royal  commission  had 
greatly  encouraged  Mr.  Hansen  in  his  efforts  to  impart  articu- 
lation to  congenital  mutes. 

An  interesting  case  of  combined  deafness  and  blindness  ex- 
isted in  the  Royal  Institution  at  Copenhagen  in  1867. 

The  young  man,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  become 
blind  at  twenty,  having  been  born  deaf.    He  conversed  intelli 
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gently  by  signs,  and  made  many  inquiries  of  the  author  in  re- 
gard to  America,  expressing  his  great  admiration  for  our 
"  Monitors." 

His  method  of  reading  the  newspapers  was  not  a  little 
curious.  A  small  boy,  who  had  only  advanced  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  recognize  and  form  with  his  fingers  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  would  act  as  his  reader,  though  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  sense  of  what  he  was  conveying  from  the  printed 
page  to  the  mind  of  this  poor  blind  mute.  Then,  when  the 
seeing  but  untaught  mute  had  spelled  the  news  to  his  blind 
friend,  the  latter  would  give  it  back  to  his  reader  in  the  sign- 
language,  thus  repaying  him  for  his  kindness. 

Provision  is  made  in  Denmark  for  the  education,  at  public 
expense,  of  all  poor  deaf-mutes  in  the  kingdom. 

The  number  of  this  class,  of  all  ages,  is  now  about  two  thou- 
sand, and  of  these  nearly  four  hundred  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  six  institutions. 
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BY  THE  EDITOK.  f 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Massachusetts.  Boston :  Wright  &  Potter,  State  Printers. 
1873.  8vo.,  pp.  602. 

Under  the  ungracious  and  distasteful  heading,  "The  De- 
fectives," this  report  gives  some  valuable  statistics,  and  makes 
some  interesting  comments  upon  the  census  of  1870  with  re- 
gard to  the  deaf-mute,  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane  classes.  We 
extract  from  it  a  portion  of  the  remarks  relating  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

"  The  United  States  Census  Office,  in  its  reports,  admits  the 
peculiar  liability  to  error  in  all  statistics  concerning  defectives, 
particularly  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Assistant  marshals,  whatever 
instructions  may  be  given  to  them,  oftentimes  return  the  deaf 
only  as  deaf  and  dumb,  even  where  the  infirmity  arises  solely 
from  age.  But  there  are  difficulties  which  even  care  and  dis- 
crimination cannot  avoid.  There  are  partial  states  of  deafness 
and  dumbness  which  it  is  not  easy  to  classify.  Besides,  the 
several  classes  pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions. 

"In  the  returns  for  the  early  census  reports,  idiots  were 
often  classed  as  deaf  and  dumb  ;  but  the  distinction  is  now  too 
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well  understood  to  make  the  error  common  in  those  of  1860 
and  1870. 

"  Deaf  and  dumb  children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  to  a 
great  extent  omitted  by  the  census-takers,  even  to  the  propor- 
tion of  one-half.  The  defect  is  not  ascertained  for  some  months 
after  birth,  and  when  ascertained  is  not  readily  admitted  by 
parents. 

"  Even  the  names  of  grown  persons  are  sometimes  intention- 
ally withheld  by  the  member  of  the  household  who  makes  the 
answers  to  the  assistant  marshal,  and  who  may  or  may  not 
have  an  excuse  for  the  omission  other  than  a  reluctance  to  ad- 
mit the  disability  in  the  household.  The  marshal,  when  famil- 
iar with  the  community,  is  able,  not  infrequently,  to  verify  the 
answers  by  personal  knowledge  ;  but  where  his  district  is  large 
or  the  population  dense  and  changing,  the  error  passes  uncor- 
rected into  the  record.  Assistant  marshals  have  stated  such 
cases  to  the  secretary.  One  also  has  come  within  his  own  ob- 
servation, where  there  are  two  deaf-mutes  in  a  family,  and  one 
only  appeared  as  such  on  the  census  returns.  The  other  was 
a  young  man  who  became  a  mute  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  pupil  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  and  was  reported  as  a  deaf-mute 
in  the  State  census  of  1865.  One  of  his  parents,  however,  re- 
ported only  one  deaf-mute,  omitting  the  one  referred  to.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  while  with  the  general  public 
he  communicates  only  by  the  sign-language,*  and  is  also  entirely 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  he  articulates  at  home  a  few 
words  remembered  from  his  early  childhood,  before  the  dis- 
ability commenced ;  and  this  fact  was  the  reason  for  omitting 
to  report  him  as  a  deaf-mute.  * 

"By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  deaf-mutes  returned  are 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  This  is  not  because  the 
proportion  is  greater  between  these  ages,  but  because  the  deaf- 
mutes  at  this  period  of  life  being  to  a  considerable  extent  col- 
lected in  institutions  are  not  likely  to  escape  attention.  Such 
deaf  mutes  are  often  returned  twice — once  for  the  place  in 
which  they  live,  and  once  for  that  in  which  they  are  at  school. 
Such  duplications  the  Census  Office  endeavors  to  eliminate,  but 
not  always  with  success. 

"  Deaf-mutes  of  all  ages,  even  where  the  disability  is  well 
known  and  understood  by  the  family  and  neighborhood,  are 
often  omitted,  by  reason  of  the  haste  or  carelessness  of  the  as- 
sistant marshals.  This  is  more  true  of  cities  than  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  in  the  former,  the  officer  has  much  less,  if  indeed  he 
has  any,  acquaintance  with  the  people  whom  he  is  numbering 


*  Why  not  by  writing  ?  The  author  of  the  report  evidently  supposes 
that  the  sign-language,  and  nothing  else,  is  taught  the  pupils  of  our  insti- 
tutions.   See  also  p.  108. — Ed.  Annals. 
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and  describing.  Accordingly  deaf-dumbness  appears  in  the 
census  to  prevail  in  cities  less  than  in  country  towns ;  while 
as  a  fact  it  exists  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

"A  smaller  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  is  reported  among  the 
foreign  than  among  the  native  population.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  greater  difficulty  of  conducting  the  inquiries  with  immi- 
grants, and  in  part  to  the  circumstance  that  this  class  is  not 
so  likely  to  emigrate. 

i;In  the  several  ways  indicated,  and  perhaps  in  others,  errors 
arise  in  the  enumeration  of  the  deaf-mutes  ;  but  it  is  found  that 
duplications  are  not  very  frequent,  while  omissions  are  not  un- 
common. As  a  general  result,  therefore,  the  numbers  as  re- 
ported by  the  United  States,  or  even  by  the  State  census,  are 
far  below  their  actual  numbers.  A  noteworthy  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  census  of  1860,  which  reported  the  number  of 
deaf-mutes  in  Massachusetts  as  427,  and  in  the  State  census  of 
1865,  which  reported  the  number  as  561 ;  but  the  former  sec- 
retary of  this  board,  Mr.  Sanborn,  in  his  fourth  report,  (pp. 
139-141, )  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  including  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  there  were  950,  and  perhaps  1,000.*'* 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  Gen.  Walker,  late  Commissioner 
of  the  Census,  accounts  in  part  for  this  difference  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Sanborn  included  in  his  estimate  the  deaf-mutes  of 
Massachusetts  who  were  in  school  at  Hartford ;  while  in  the 
census  these  pupils  were  reported  among  the  deaf-mutes  in 
Connecticut.    The  report  continues  : 

"  The  Census  Office,  in  its  report  for  1860,  estimated — al- 
though the  proportion  was  much  less  by  the  returns — that 
there  was  in  this  country  one  deaf-mute  to  1.500  inhabitants — 
a  proportion  but  little  smaller  than  that  of  Europe.  The  re- 
port for  1870,  as  will  be  seen,  gives,  however,  a  proportion  of 
only  one  in  2,380.  In  fact,  the  proportion  would  be  consider 
ably  larger,  if  a  true  enumeration  were  to  be  made.  The  num- 
ber reported  by  the  census  of  1870  is  16,205 ;  but  if  the  pro- 
portion estimated  by  the  census  report  of  1860  held  good  for 
1870,  the  actual  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  at 
the  latter  date  must  have  exceeded  25.000. 

u  The  following  table  shows  the  enumeration  of  deaf-mutes 
by  the  United  States  census  in  the  years  1850,  1860.  and  1870 : 


*  By  a  recent  revision  of  his  list,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Clarke  Institution,  (p.  9.)  Mr.  Sanborn  has  recorded  the  names  of  about 
1.100  Massachusetts  deaf-mutes.  The  list  is  still  imperfect.  ';  The  whole 
number  cannot  be  less  than  1.200.  and  may  exceed  1.000." — Ed.  Axxals. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Maine    

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts. . . . 

Ehode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina.., 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

Kentucky  

Missouri  , 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Iowa  , 

California  

Minnesota  

Oregon  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

Nevada  


TEKKITOKIES. 

District  of  Columbia  

New  Mexico  

Utah  

Dakotah  , 

Washington  

Arizona  

Colorado  

Idaho  

Montana  

Wyoming  


Totals. 


Census  of 
1850. 


266 
1(52 
148 

358 

404 
263 
189 
14", 
54 
2G1 

642 


471 

Kir, 

266 
24 
210 
107 
117 
59 
84 
377 
563 
282 
35G 
.-,37 
915 
125 
69 
59 


Census  of 
1800. 


297 
163 
144 
427 
56 
395 

1,579 
212 

1,357 
56 
237 
816 


19 
34 


468 
203 
388 
2\ 
275 
208 
239 
181 
131 
436 
652 
498 
743 
600 
959 
277 
313 
252 
57 
33 
15 
27 
11 


47 

35 
7 


9,803  12,821 


"  By  the  census  of  1850,  there  was  one  deaf-mute  in  every 
2,365.8  inhabitants  ;  by  that  of  1860,  one  in  2,452.5  :  and  by 
that  of  1870,  one  in  2,379.4. 
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"  The  New  England  States  contain,  according  to  the  census 
of  1870,  deaf-mutes  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  every  2,058.9 
of  their  whole  population ;  the  middle  States,  I.  e.,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  one  in  2,547.2 ;  the 
southern  States,  including  under  that  designation  all  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  by  the  old  slave  States,  except  Delaware  and 
that  part  of  Virginia  now  constituting  West  Virginia,  one  in 
2,366.6  ;  the  western  States  and  Territories,  one  in  2,312.5  : 
the  Pacific  section  of  the  country,  one  in  4,295.6. 

"  These  figures  and  proportions  cannot  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  absolute,  but  only  the  relative  numbers  of  the  de- 
fective classes  in  the  different  sections.  According  to  them 
the  deaf-mutes  are  most  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation in  the  New  England  States,  and  fewest  in  the  Pacific 
section. 

"  It  is  not  proposed  here,  in  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming 
comments  of  the  Census  Office  upon  the  returns,  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  relative  distribution  of  the  defective  classes  among 
the  different  sections  of  the  country.  One,  however,  may  be  re- 
ferred to :  that  of  foreign  immigration,  which  is  a  prominent 
element  in  the  population  of  all  the  northern  States,  but  the 
least  promising  part  of  which  is  most  likely  to  settle  on  or  near 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

"  The  apparent  frequency  of  these  disabilities  in  the  New 
England  States,  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country, 
as  shown  by  the  census,  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  a  more 
complete  enumeration  in  those  States,  which  is  itself  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  defectives  are  more  generally  known  and  provided 
for  than  in  newer  communities. " 

The  report  also  contains  a  statistical  table  of  the  deaf-mutes 
in  Massachusetts,  prepared  from  the  census  returns  on  file  at 
the  State-House,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  tables  given 
in  the  census  rej^ort.  It  divides  the  deaf-mutes  into  three 
classes :  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  deaf  only,  and  the  dumb  only. 
The  census  report  gives  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Massachu- 
setts as  538 ;  this  table  gives  507  deaf  and  dumb,  74  deaf,  and 
49  dumb.  Doubtless  some  of  the  last-named  would  be  more 
properly  included  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  the  idiotic. 

With  regard  to  the  tendency  to  aggregation  among  deaf- 
mutes,  and  its  results,  the  report  says : 

"  One  class  of  defectives,  the  deaf-mutes,  are  quite  often  found 
to  be  collected  in  certain  localities.  To  an  extent  not  equalled 
by  blindness,  the  absence  of  speech  and  hearing  isolates  those 
who  experience  it  from  the  general  community.  The  artificial 
language,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  the  only  one  taught 
them,  [  ! !  ]  though  sufficing  in  general  for  mutual  intercourse, 
only  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  world 
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at  large,  and  intensities  the  sympathy  and  tendency  to  associate 
with  others  similarly  afflicted.  Thus  little  communities  of  deaf- 
mutes  are  formed,  and  through  intermarriage  the  defect  is  per- 
petuated. "Whoever  examines  the  detailed  tables  given  here- 
after will  notice  some  marked  instances  of  aggregation  of  deaf- 
mutes.  Thus  the  small  town  of  Chilmark  has  16  cases  of 
deaf-mutes  ;  West  Roxbury,  5  ;  Pittsfield,  4  ;  Boxford,  4 ;  Deer- 
field,  8  ;  Leverett,  4  ;  Chicopee,  4  :  Randolph,  4  ;  Medway,  4  ; 
Blackstone,  5. 

"  The  hereditary  character  of  the  defect  is  apparent  in  many 
instances.  The  16  cases  in  Chilmark  include  but  four  family 
names,  and  deaf-mutes  of  the  same  name  are  observed  in  other 
localities.  A  family  of  three  deaf-mutes  in  West  Roxbury  has 
kindred  of  the  same  name  and  defect  elsewhere  in  Norfolk 
county.  Very  many  families  have  two  or  more  deaf-mute  mem- 
bers." 


First  Annual  Report  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes. 
New  York:  1873.    8vo.;  pp.28. 

The  first  anniversary  of  this  excellent  Christian  charity  was 
held  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  New  York,  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov. 
2,  1873.  The  reports  here  published,  one  by  the  trustees  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  the  general  manager,  were 
read  on  that  occasion. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  organization  we  have  briefly 
mentioned  in  a  previous  number  of  the  A?mals.  The  meeting 
which  resulted  in  its  establishment  was  held  in  Nov.,  1871,  at 
St.  Ann's  Church,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis 
Peet,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Montgomery  and  Gallaudet,  and  Mr.  John 
Carlin,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  of  incorporation.  The  organization  was  completed  a  year 
later  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  general  manager  of  the  society  is  the  Rev.  Thos.  Gallau- 
det, D.  D.,  of  New  York.  Associated  with  him  are  the  Rev. 
John  Chamberlaiu,  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Clerc.  D.  D., 
of  Burlington  College,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  B.  Berry,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  At  the  time  of  the  report  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Adams, 
of  Baltimore.  Md.,  since- deceased,  was  included  in  the  list. 

The  society's  "  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mutes,"at  No. 
220  East  Thirteenth  street,  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Jane  Mid- 
dleton.  During  the  last  year  it  had  under  its  care  nine  in 
mates — four  men  and  five  women.  The  present  number  is  six — 
two  old  men,  one  man  with  paralysis,  and  two  young  women 
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with  imperfect  sight.  For  the  support  of  this  Home  donations 
are  continually  needed,  and  we  think,  as  was  intimated  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  the  Annals,  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  all  concerned  if  the  pupils  of  our  institutions  were  encour- 
aged by  their  teachers  to  form  the  habit  while  at  school  of  con- 
tributing a  portion  of  their  spending-  money  for  the  benefit  of 
their  afflicted  brethren  in  the  Home.  This  course  has  already 
been  pursued  in  some  cases. 

From  Dr.  Gallaudet's  report,  which,  besides  describing  the 
Mission,  sketches  the  history  and  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion in  America,  and  the  history  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  we  quote 
the  paragraphs  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mission,  and 
t,he  important  work  which  it  is  designed  to  perform : 

"  At  length  all  the  workers  who  had  in  different  parts  of  the 
field  so  kindly  acknowledged  the  guidance  of  the  Rector  of  St. 
Ann's  Church  began  to  speak  of  themselves  as  associated  in 
the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes,  and  to  feel  that  a  definite 
organization  was  needed  to  secure  greater  efficiency.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  debt  of  St.  Ann's  Church  had  been  paid 
by  the  loving  co-operation  of  members  of  other  parishes,  and 
the  remainder  had.  been  provided  for  by  legacies.  It  had  be- 
come a  self-supporting  parish,  doing  all  in  its  power  for  the 
deaf-mutes  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs.  It  was  felt  by  several 
appreciative  friends  of  extended  systematic  benevolence  among 
adult  deaf-mutes  that  the  time  had  come  for  supplementing  and 
making  more  effective  the  exertions  of  St.  Ann's  Church.  It 
was  thought,  moreover,  that  kind-hearted  people  of  our  city  and 
country  who  desired  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  deaf-mute  men  and  women  would  more  understandingly 
and  readily  send  their  donations  to  a  society  expressly  incor- 
porated for  this  object  than  to  a  church  which  had  become  self- 
supporting,  and  which  was  composed  of  hearing  and  speaking 
persons  as  well  as  deaf-mutes.    *    *  * 

"  I  trust  that  this  society  may  have  the  means  and  the  men  to 
establish  church  services  for  deaf-mutes  in  all  the  larger  cities 
of  our  country.  I  trust  it  may  ever  take  a  true  interest  in 
everything  which  may  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  our  deaf-mute  brethren,  encouraging  them  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  education  at  the  various  institutions,  co-oper 
ating  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  proper  employment, 
guiding  and  counselling  them  in  all  their  difficulties,  watching 
over  them  in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble,  receiving  them,  when 
necessary,  to  a  cheerfully-appointed  and  well-administered  Home, 
and  at  last,  in  the  touching  rites  of  Christian  burial,  consigning 
their  bodies  to  the  dust  in  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  when 
all  human  imperfections  shall  be  done  away  forever.  I  trust 
that,  as  the  years  move  on,  the  practical  results  accomplished 
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by  our  recently-founded  society  will,  with  God's  blessing,  be  so 
apparent  that  it  will  have  the  active  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
not  only  of  all  the  deaf-mutes  of  our  country,  but  also  of  the 
directors  and  instructors  of  all  the  institutions.  All  are  work- 
ing for  one  common  object,  the  enlightening,  the  comforting, 
the  elevating  of  those  children  of  the  Heavenly  Father  whom 
He  has  in  His  wisdom  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech." 


La  Metodica  Applicata  alia  Istruzione  ed  Educazione  del 
Sordo-Muto.  Per  Tommaso  Pendola,  delle  Scuole  Pie,  Diret- 
tore  del  K.  Istituto  dei  sordo-muti  in  Siena.  Siena :  1869. 
8vo.,  pp.  280. 

I  Fatti  JPrincipali  delta  Storia  Patria,  Raccontati  ai  Sordo- 
Muti  della  Quarta  Classe  nel  R.  Istituto  di  Siena.  Siena : 
1869.    12mo.,  pp.  196. 

Primo  Corso  di  Grammatica  Pratica  e  Letture  Graduate  ad 
Uso  dei  Sordo-Muti  Italiani.  Pel  Sac.  Lino  Lazzeei,  Maestro 
nel  R.  Istituto  dei  sordo-muti  in  Siena.  Siena:  1873.  12mo., 
pp.  108. 

Father  Pendola,  director  of  the  Siena  Institution,  has  sent 
us  these  text-books,  prepared  by  himself  and  some  of  his  enter- 
prising co-laborers.  We  insert  their  titles,  and  regret  that  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
does  not  warrant  us  in  attempting  to  do  more.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  forward  the  volumes  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
undertake  to  write  a  review  of  them  for  the  Annals. 


INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

New  York  Institution. — Rumors  reach  us  of  radical  changes 
being,  or  soon  to  be,  made  in  the  hours  of  instruction,  the  corps  of 
teachers,  etc.,  but  as  the  A  nnals  goes  to  press  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  no  definite  information  concerning  them  from  an  au- 
thoritative source. 

Indiana  Institution. — The  record  is  a  sad  one.  The  insti- 
tution mourns  the  loss  of  two  young  but  valued  teachers.  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Williams,  who  died  Jan.  16,  of  consumption,  and  Mr. 
Volantine  Holloway,  who  died  Feb.  7,  of  mesenteric  consump- 
tion. Miss  Williams  was  a  semi-mute,  a  graduate  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  had  been  a  teacher  for  two  years.    She  resigned  her 
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position  on  account  of  failing  health  more  than  a  year  ago.  She 
is  spoken  of  by  her  associates  as  a  young  lady  of  winning  man- 
ners, great  intelligence,  and  noble  character.  Mr.  Holloway, 
also  a  semi-mute,  after  graduation  from  the  institution,  pursued 
a  four-y ears'  course  of  study  in  the  college  at  Washington,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  last  summer*  with  the  first  honors  of 
his  class.  He  had  just  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  teacher,  with 
high  hopes  and  brilliant  prospects,  when  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
ease compelled  him  to  cease  work.  We  can  speak  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  his  superior  ability,  excellent  scholarship,  lofty 
aspirations,  devotion  to  duty,  and  sincere  Christian  character. 

Missouri  Institution. — The  legislature  has  changed  the  name 
from  "  Missouri  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  "  to  the  more 
appropriate  title  of  "  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

The  law  concerning  the  appointment  of  teachers  has  been 
amended.  It  now  gives  the  board  of  commissioners  authority 
to  appoint  a  teacher  of  articulation  in  addition  to  the  regular 
corps  of  instruction. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  session  a  shoe-shop  has  been 
established.  James  S.  Lattin,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution, is  the  foreman. 

The  new  school  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
May  1st. 

Wisconsin  Institution. — Mr.  L.  Eddy,  a  teacher  in  this  in 
stitution  for  sixteen  years,  has  resigned  to  take  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution.  Mr.  Thomas  Clithero 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

National  College. — The  faculty  have  determined  to  make  a 
change  in  respect  to  Commencement  Day,  to  take  effect  this  year. 
On  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  the  degrees  will  be  conferred 
as  formerly,  but  there  will  be  no  orations  or  other  public  exer- 
cises. Presentation  Day,  which  is  fixed  for  the  second  Wednes- 
day after  Easter  Sunday,  is  to  take  the  place  of  Commencement 
as  the  chief  public  occasion  of  the  college  year.  On  this  day 
the  members  of  the  senior  class  who  have  passed  all  their  ex- 
aminations up  to  the  end  of  the  second  term  will  be  presented 
to  the  corporation  as  candidates  for  degrees,  the  orations  will 
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be  delivered,  and  the  other  exercises  which  hitherto  have  come 
on  Commencement  Day,  (with  the  exception  of  the  conferring 
of  degrees,)  will  be  held.  Then  the  seniors  will  return  to  their 
studies,  and,  if  successful  in  passing  the  final  examinations  of 
the  third  term,  will  receive  their  diplomas  at  its  close. 

This  change  is  something  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in 
the  history  of  American  colleges,  but  it  offers  some  advantages 
which  we  believe  fully  justify  the  innovation.  It  diminishes 
materially,  both  for  the  graduating  class  and  for  the  president 
and  faculty,  the  burdensome  labors  of  the  last  week  of  the  college 
year,  which  hitherto,  in  connection  with  the  heat  of  that  sea- 
son, have  been  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  It  permits  the 
special  "  senior  examination  "  in  advance  of  the  other  examina- 
tions during  the  third  term  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  it  makes 
it  possible  for  members  of  Congress  and  other  friends,  whose 
presence  is  desirable,  but  who  are  out  of  town  in  June,  to  at- 
tend the  exercises. 

The  college  met  with  a  loss  more  deeply  felt  than  any  other 
in  its  history  in  the  death,  Feb.  14,  of  Edward  Stretch,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class.  Upon  completing  his  college  course  this 
year  he  was  expecting  to  teach  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  of 
which  he  was  a  graduate,  and  there,  as  here,  he  is  sadly  mourned. 
His  high  intellectual  endowments,  combined  with  a  rare  gentle- 
ness and  loveliness  of  disposition,  made  up  a  character  which 
will  always  stand  in  our  minds  as  the  ideal  of  manhood. 

The  scope  of  the  Annals  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  at 
length,  as  we  should  wish,  of  our  beloved  student  and  friend,  but 
no  one  who  knew  anything  of  him  will  blame  us  for  devoting 
so  much  space  as  this  to  his  dear  memory.  We  desire  also  to 
quote  a  few  words  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  sister  a 
short  time  before  his  death : 

"It  will  take  away  half  the  bitterness  of  death  to  have  been 
allowed  to  learn  something ;  to  have  obtained  one  glimpse 
across  the  hills  and  valleys  away  off  into  that  promised  land  of 
perfect  knowledge,  perfect  love,  perfect  purity,  where  men  no 
longer  '  see  through  a  glass  darkly.'  For  such  I  take  to  be  the 
true  result  of  study :  the  more  one  learns,  the  clearer  does  he 
see  God's  wondrous  goodness,  the  closer  is  he  drawn  to  all 
things  holy." 


Minnesota  Institution, — The  order  of  Sunday  services  pur- 
sued  at  present  is  described  as  follows  by  "D.  H.  C.,"  in  the 
Silent  World: 
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"  Since  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September  the  school 
has  been  studying  the  National  Series  of  Lessons.  The  intro- 
duction was  an  experiment ;  but  it  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful. The  lesson  is  written  upon  the  slates  in  the  chapel  on 
Sunday  morning  and  explained  to  the  pupils  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  superintendent  selects  a  por- 
tion of  the  lesson  as  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning the  upper  classes  commit  the  lesson  to  memory,  to  be  re- 
cited on  Monday  morning.    *    *  * 

"  The  pupils  all  attend  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month,  each  pupil  attending  the  church  selected  by  himself  or 
his  parents.  At  the  Methodist  church  a  blind  young  man 
translates  the  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  mutes,  much  to 
their  satisfaction." 


Nebraska  Institution. — The  publication  of  a  periodical,  en- 
titled The  Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  has  been  begun.  It  is 
to  appear  every  month  except  July  and  August.  It  is  credit- 
ably printed  in  the  institution,  and  is  designed,  like  the  excel- 
lent Ohio  Chronicle,  to  afford  practice  in  the  art  of  printing, 
to  supply  interesting  reading  matter  for  the  pupils,  and  to 
make  the  institution  known  throughout  the  State.  Local 
items  relating  to  the  institution  also  give  it  value  for  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupils. 

West  Virginia  Institution. — Mr.  Hill  having  been  induced 
to  remain  at  his  post  in  the  Maryland  Institution,  Mr.  L.  Eddy, 
late  a  teacher  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  has  been  elected 
principal.  He  has  accepted  the  appointment  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

Oregon  Institution. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Oregon 
State  Teachers'  Institute"  resolutions  were  adopted  in  approval 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  has  conducted  the  in- 
stitution, but  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  hearing  and  speak- 
ing superintendent  of  experience  ought  now  to  be  appointed. 
The  Eev.  P.  S.  Knight  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  another  gentleman, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  resolutions  to  the 
legislature,  and  to  urg-e  the  appropriation  of  money  enough  to 
secure  a  suitable  man.  Mr.  Smith,  we  happen  to  know,  has  al- 
ways regarded  his  zealous  and  self-denying  service  in  Oregon 
as  the  work  of  a  pioneer,  laboring  that  another  might  enter 
into  his  labors,  and  has  held  himself  ready  to  take  a  subordi- 
nate place  whenever  the  proper  time  should  come.   We  hope  he 
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will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  a  prosperous  and  useful  institution 
built  upon  the  foundation  he  has  laid  so  well. 


Lutheran  School. — In  connection  with  the  "  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Orjohan  Asylum,"  at  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  opened  August  1,  1873.  The  Rev. 
G.  Speekhard  is  the  teacher.  Last  year  there  were  twelve 
pupils,  of  whom  nine  were  semi-mute.  The  children  are  taught 
by  articulation,  and  only  in  the  German  language  at  present  ; 
but  it  is  expected  that  soon  an  instructor  will  be  appointed 
who  can  teach  English  also. 


Liverpool  Institution. — Dr.  Buxton,  the  principal,  recently 
received  from  some  of  his  fellow-townsmen  a  testimonial,  con- 
sisting of  a  handsomely-illuminated  address,  bound  in  blue 
morocco  leather,  and  a  purse  containing  about  £300.  On  one 
sid  of  the  address  there  was  a  vignette  showing  the  institu- 
tion ;  below  this  were  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Liverpool.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  following  passages  were  illuminated  :  "  The 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing,"  and  "Ye  did  it  unto  me ;"  the 
body  of  the  page  being  filled  with  the  address : 

"Presented  to  David  Buxton,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  L.,  with  a 
purse  containing  a  sum  of  money  contributed  by  a  number  of 
friends  in  Liverpool  and  the  neighborhood,  in  appreciation  of 
his  devotedness  and  self  sacrifice  in  conducting  for  nearly  ten 
years,  without  remuneration,  a  Sunday  service  for  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Liverpool  Institution,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  voluntary  aid  to  various  public  institutions  of  the  town. 
Signed,  A.  Hume,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  presenta- 
tion committee." 
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[We  have  deferred  sending  the  last  pages  of  the  Annals  to  press,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Palmer.  We  thus  also 
have  it  in  our  power  to  print  Dr.  Peet's  letter.  The  importance  and  value 
of  these  communications  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  regarded  by  our  readers 
as  fully  justifying  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  number. — Ed.  Annals.] 

Ontario  Institution  foe  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Belleville,  Canada,  March  20,  IS 74. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals: 

Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Annals^ 
helclat  this  institution  October  16  andl7, 1873,  it  was  decided  that 
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the  eighth  convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  should  be  held  in  Belleville  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  1874, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  remain  in  session  until  Monday,  the  20th. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  circular  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee : 

"An  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  be  present  at  this  convention,  and 
it  is  suggested  to  the  principals  of  the  several  institutions  that 
they  invite  such  persons  as  may  have  been  instructors,  or  are 
for  other  reasons  interested  in  deaf-mute  education,  as  might  in 
their  judgment  properly  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  members." 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  to  all  who  accept  the  above 
invitation  the  hospitalities  of  this  institution,  as  well  as  of  the 
citizens  of  Belleville,  and  I  can  assure  all  who  may  attend  that 
they  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and  would  request  them  to 
send  me  their  names  without  delay,  as  it  will  aid  me  in  making 
arrangements  for  their  accommodation. 

The  topics  for  discussion  during  the  convention  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Annals.  I  would  suggest  that  all  who  in- 
tend to  prepare  papers  forward  the  titles  to  me  at  an  early  day. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  committee  that  the  presence  at  the 
convention  of  a  collection  of  text-books,  maps,  charts,  and  other 
appliances  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  members  of  the  profession.  I  would  re- 
quest that  principals  or  other  delegates  prepare  such  collec- 
tions, making  them  as  complete  as  possible,  and  forward  them 
to  me  by  express. 

I  will  prepare  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  books, 
etc.,  used  in  Canadian  and  English  institutions,  and  arrange  a 
large  room  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  all  articles  that  may  be 
forwarded,  and  trust  that  in  this  way  we  may  be  able  to  present 
a  museum  which  will  be  of  great  interest  as  well  as  profit  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

As  many  of  the  delegates  would  like  to  make  a  Canadian  tour 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  convention,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  I  should  present  some  information  as  to  the  best  route  of 
travel  and  the  probable  cost  of  a  trip,  embracing  the  principal 
places  of  interest  in  Canada. 

Of  course  I  cannot  make  arrangements  for  reduced  rates  for 
delegates  over  the  several  lines  of  railway  in  the  United  States, 
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owiiig  to  the  small  number  who  will  pass  over  any  line.  I  have, 
however,  arranged  with  the  managers  of  the  Great  Western 
and  Grand  Trunk  railways,  which  extend  through  Canada,  for 
reduced  rates  to  delegates  over  their  lines. 

Belleville  is  on  the  Grand-Trunk  railway,  113  miles  from  To- 
ronto and  220  miles  from  Montreal.  Delegates  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  New  England  States  can  come  to  Belle- 
ville either  via  Rome.  Cape  Yincent,  and  Kingston,  or  via  Niag 
ara  Falls,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto  :  those  from  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States  can  come  via  Baltimore.  Elmira.  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Toronto  ;  and  any  from  the  Western  and  Northwest- 
ern States  can  come  via  Detroit,  thence  by  Great  Western  or 
Grand-Trunk  railway  to  Toronto,  and  by  Grand-Trunk  railway 
to  Belleville.  I  would  advise  all  delegates  coming  through  To- 
ronto to  spend  a  day  there,  where  many  objects  of  interest  are 
to  be  seen.  Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  tour  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention  can  go  from  Belleville  to  Kings- 
ton by  Grand-Trunk  railway,  and  thence  by  royal  mail  line  of 
steamers  down  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  Montreal,  passing 
through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  en- 
joying the  exciting  sport  of  running  the  celebrated  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

A  day  or  more  can  be  spent  pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably 
in  Montreal,  visiting  the  institutions,  churches,  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  city. 

The  railway  fares,  as  far  as  ascertained,  will  be  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

From  Niagara  Falls  to  Toronto,  Great  Western  railway .  .$1  75 
From  Detroit  to  Toronto,  "         "  "      . .  4  70 

From  Detroit  to  Belleville,  Grand-Trunk  railway   6  00 

From  Detroit  to  Montreal,      "         "         "    9  50 

From  Toronto  to  Belleville,     "         "         "    2  50 

From  Chicago  to  Montreal.     "         "         "   16  25 

From  Montreal  to  New  York,  "         "         "   12  00 

From  Belleville  to  New  York,  "         "         "   10  60 

From  Belleville  to  Montreal   4  45 

From       "       to  Kingston   1  10 

From       "       to  Chicago  ,  14  50 

From       "       to  St.  Louis  21  00 

From       "       to  Columbus,  Ohio  11  25 

From       "       to  Indianapolis  15  75 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  tour  to  Quebec  can  do  so 
by  the  elegant  steamers  of  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  line  at  a 
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cost  of  three  dollars  each  way ;  this  includes  state-rooms.  I 
am  sure  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  leading  hotels  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  to  entertain  delegates  at  somewhat  re- 
duced rates.  During  the  summer  season,  commencing  in  June, 
excursion  tickets  are  sold  from  New  York  via  Niagara  Falls, 
Toronto,  Kingston,  Montreal,  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George, 
and  Saratoga  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Last 
summer  tickets  over  the  above  route  were  sold  for  $35.45  for 
the  round  trip.  Similar  tickets  are  sold  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

I  would  advise  delegates  intending  to  make  a  tour  through 
Canada  to  purchase  an  excursion  ticket,  as  it  will  be  equally  as 
cheap,  and,  besides,  save  trouble.  I  will  send  certificates  to  all 
who  wish  to  purchase  tickets  at  Niagara  Falls  or  Detroit. 

I  shall  be  enabled  early  in  June  to  give  more  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  routes  of  travel,  cost  of  fares,  etc.,  and  will  send 
such  additional  information  as  I  may  have  to  all  delegates  who 
send  me  their  names  previous  to  that  time. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  again  urge  delegates  who  intend  to 
be  present,  as  well  as  those  who  will  present  papers,  to  com- 
municate with  me  at  an  early  day. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours. 

W.  J.  PALMER, 

Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

New  York,  March  19,  1874. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals : 

Sir  :  I  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  let  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Annals  go  to  press  without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  to  the  fact 
that  their  attendance  upon  the  convention,  which  has  been  called 
to  meet  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  on  the  15th  of  July  next,  maybe 
made  to  afford  them  incidental  benefit,  aside  from  that  of  the 
very  great  profit  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  views  and 
practice,  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  having  a  direct  or  indi- 
rect bearing  upon  success  in  our  profession. 

The  committee,  in  calling  the  convention,  had  special  refer- 
ence to  the  theory  that  such  gatherings  ought  to  secure,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  means  of  recreation  and  exhilaration  to  those 
whose  labors  during  the  year  have  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust 
the  energies  of  both  mind  ard  body.    This  is  evident — 
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1st.  From  the  time  appointed  for  the  sessions,  viz.,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  vacations  of  the  different  institutions,  so  ;ts 
not  to  have  the  convention  and  the  preparation  for  it  looming 
up  as  an  ominous  shadow  in  the  background  ;  during  a  portion, 
too,  of  the  summer,  when,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  its 
heats  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  themselves, 
and,  with  this  concentration,  to  induce  a  lassitude  which  most 
of  all  covets  absolute  repose. 

Now,  the  preparations  will  undoubtedly  be  made  during  term- 
time,  and  the  short  period  of  rest  available  before  the  conven- 
tion meets  —to  every  one  except  to  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals— will  make  welcome  the  stir  and  activity  belonging  to  an. 
excursion  having  a  beneficial  object  in  view. 

2d.  From  the  place  selected.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  at  Belleville  in  October  last,  when 
this  question  came  up,  and  to  be  there  was  to  feel  that  there 
was  no  place  better  adapted  to  a  summer  gathering.  The 
grounds  of  the  institution  extend  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  bay  of  Quinte,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  forty  miles  long 
by  some  two  miles  wide,  with  opposite  shores  of  rare  beauty  to 
conrplete  the  landscape.  The  institution  itself  is  an  ample, 
delightful,  home-like  building,  with  an  air  of  comfort  pervading 
every  portion  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  unusually 
hospitable  and  agreeable,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  institution 
which  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  its  indefatigable 
principal. 

3d.  From  the  auspices  under  which  the  convention  will 
meet.  The  invitation  proceeded  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Langmuir, 
inspector  of  all  the  benevolent  institutions  supported  by  the 
government,  and  the  officer  appointed  to  control  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  at  Belleville.  Through  him  every  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  province  will  be  made  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  convention,  and  to  extend  facilities  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  members. 

4th.  From  the  committee  appointed  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements.  To  name  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer  in  this  connection 
will  be  sufficient  for  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him :  but  I  would  say  that  I  have  from  private  sources  infor- 
mation that  he  has  made  the  most  ample  preparations  for  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  his  guests,  and  that  the  excursions  he 
has  organized,  and  the  general  arrangement  he  has  made  for 
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obtaining  a  reduction  of  fare  on  Canadian  railroads,  and  of 
charges  at  hotels  in  different  cities,  will  place  within  the  reach 
of  all  a  most  enjoyable  variety  of  travel. 

His  own  views  are  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  delegates  to 
go  to  Belleville  via  Niagara  Falls  and  Toronto,  taking  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  and  to  return  via  Kingston,  the  Thousand 
Isles,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Montreal.  They 
should  all  stop  in  Toronto  en  route  for  at  least  a  day.  Here 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  noble  University 
of  Ontario,  the  government  buildings,  and  especially  the  halls 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  the  latter  there  is  a 
museum  and  a  depository  which  put  to  the  blush  anything  of 
a  like  nature  which  we  have  in  this  covin  try.  The  educational 
museum  should  be  studied  by  all  educators,  and  especially  by 
educators  of  the  deaf  and  dumb!  The  principle  of  visible  illus- 
tration in  teaching  is  here  carried  out  to  a  degree  of  complete- 
ness in  every  department  of  science,  and  even  of  literature, 
which  must  take  every  one  Who  has  not  been  looking  for  it  by 
surprise. 

At  the  depository,  text-books  and  other  appliances  for  educa- 
tion are  exposed  for  sale  at  the  lowest  rates.  The  delegates 
may  rest  assured  of  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  George 
Hodgins,  LL.  D.,  deputy  superintendent  of  education,  who  will 
be  found  at  the  museum. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  ' 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

New  York  Institution. — The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Peet 
has  been  received  since  the  pages  of  "  Institution  Items"  passed 
through  the  press : 

N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

New  York,  Ma*ch  17,  1874. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals : 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  this  institution,  I  will  simply  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals,  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  board  of  directors  to  reduce  the  number  of  instruct- 
ors to  sixteen,  the  majority  of  wThom  are  each  to  have  two 
classes,  one  to  be  taught  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  the 
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other  four  hours  iu  the  afternoon,  with  an  alternation  such  that 
the  morning  classes  of  one  week  shall  be  the  afternoon  classes 
of  the  next  week. 

The  pupils,  out  of  school,  are  to  be  employed  in  learning  me- 
chanical trades  and  domestic  details,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
apportionment  of  time  will  prepare  them  more  effectually  than 
is  now  possible  for  the  actual  labor  of  self-support,  while  it  will 
not  interfere  with  their  intellectual  development  or  lower  the 
standard  of  their  attainments. 

In  consequence  of  this  action,  a  number  of  the  teachers  have 
considered  it  wise  to  tender  their  resignations,  intending  to 
enter  into  engagements  elsewhere  which  will  not  involve  so  much 
additional  labor.  Others  have  decided  to  remain,  as,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  extra  work,  an  increase  will  be  made  of  the  com- 
pensation they  are  at  present  receiving. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  those  of  the  retiring  teachers  who  desire 
to  do  so  will  soon  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  situations  in 
other  institutions,  as  all  are  intelligent,  well  educated,  and  skil- 
ful in  the  departments  of  instruction  to  which  they  have  here- 
tofore been  assigned,  and,  as  such,  they  will  take  with  them  our 
best  wishes  wherever  they  may  go. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  Principal. 

The  Belgian  Institutions. — AVe  gladly  do  Miss  Rogers  the 
justice  of  publishing  the  following  letter.  Probably  the  only 
point  on  which  Mgr.  de  Haerne  meant  to  dissent  from  her 
report  was  with  regard  to  the  Brussels  Institution  for  Girls. 
In  respect  to  this  we  presume  he  is  right ;  for  though  not  now, 
as  formerly,  director  of  the  school,  he  still  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  it,  and  he  writes  concerning  the  two  methods  of  teaching 
employed  in  the  school,  and  the  numbers  taught  in  each  way, 
with  a  definiteness  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  quotations  which  Miss  Rogers  makes  from  Mr.  Hirsch 
unquestionably  support  the  statement  of  her  report.  The  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Hirsch  (who  speaks  on  the  authority  of 
Brother  Cyrille)  and  Mgr.  de  Haerne  we  know  not  how  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hirsch's  report  was  pub- 
lished several  years  ago,  while  Mgr.  de  Haerne  refers  to  the 
present,  we  have  no  doubt  the  difference  can  be  explained  in 
some  way  creditable  to  all: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals: 

Sir:  It  is  said  in  the  January  Annuls  (p.  62)  that  I  erred 
in  my  statement  concerning  the  Belgian  Institutions.  I  have 
looked  carefully  for  my  error,  and  find  it  consisted  in  speaking 
of  the  institutions  in  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Bruges 
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(which  are  the  most  important  ones)  as  the  only  institutions  in 
Belgium.  I  regret  that  I  had  only  time  to  visit  that  in  Bruges. 
My  information  concerning  the  others  above  mentioned  was 
obtained  from  " Zi '  JSnseignement  des  Sourds-Hfuets  d'apres  la 
MethodeAllemande  {Methode-A  mman )  Introduiten  Belgigue" 
by  D.  Hirsch,  director  of  the  institution  at  Rotterdam.  This 
book  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Hirsch's  visit  to  the  institutions 
for  deaf-mutes  in  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  in 
August,  18(57. 

Of  the  institution  at  Antwerp,  he  writes,  (p.  10 :)  "  Si  Ton 
considere  les  dimcultes  que  M.  Yan  Der  Wielen  a  eu  a  vaincre 
pour  refaire  entierement  une  education  commencee  d'apres  la 
methode  franchise,  on  ne  saurait  trop  admirer  les  resultats 
qu'il  a  obtenus  et  qui  surpassent  de  beaucoup  tout  ce  que 
j'avais  ose  esperer." 

Of  the  Boyal  Institution  for  Boys  at  Brussels,  he  writes, 
(p.  15:)  "La  methode  allemande  est  appliquee  dans  toute  sa 
rigueur,  sans  aucun  melange  heterogene  dalphabet  manual  ou 
de  gestes  de  convention  " 

Of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Girls  in  Brussels,  he  writes 
in  a  note.  (p.  33:)  ''Pendant  que  je  redige  ce  rapport,  le  Fr. 
Cyrille  m'ecrit,  qu'il  est  tout  heureux  de  pouvoir  m'annoncer  la 
bonne  nouvelle,  que  l'lnstitut  de  M.  De  Haerne  a  adopte  la 
methode  allemande  sans  melange  heterogene,  que  les  Religieuses 
sont  animees  dcs  meilleures  dispositions  et  qu'il  ne  doute  point 
que  les  resultats,  repondant  bientot  a  leur  attente,  les  encour- 
ageront  a  continuer  dans  la  voie  ou  elles  viennent  de  s'en- 
gager." 

Of  the  Institution  for  Boys  at  Ghent,  he  writes,  (p.  36 :) 
"  Pour  les  plus  anciens  eleves  seuls,  on  employait  encore  la 
methode  francaise :  comme  ils  sont  sur  le  point  de  quitter 
l'ecole,  on  avait  juge  inutile  de  commencer  avec  eux  un  nouveau 
systeme  d'enseignement.  Pour  tons  les  autres,  cette  methode 
est  severement  exclue,  et  Ton  ne  s'epargne  aucune  peine  pour 
atteindre  le  but  desire,  en  travaillant  entierement  dans  notre 
esprit." 

Of  the  Institution  for  Girls  at  Ghent,  he  writes,  (p.  38 :) 
Depuis  un  an  et  demi  on  y  applique  la  methode  allemande  a 
vingt-sept  des  quarante-trois  eleves,"  and  in  a  note  adds : 
';  Comme  les  seize  autres  sont  a  la  veille  de  quitter,  on  continue 
a  les  enseigner  d'apres  la  methode  francaise." 

Of  the  institution  at  Bruges  I  spoke  from  observation,  as 
well  as  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Hirsch's  visit.  On  page 
45,  he  writes :  "  M.  l'Abbe  Biebuyck  me  recut  tres-bien,  et, 
aussitot  la  connaissance  faite,  il  me  proposa  de  visiter  imme- 
diatement  les  classes  ensemble.  Je  lui  proposai  de  causer  plu- 
tot  un  peu  d'abord,  pour  nous  communiquer  reciproquement 
nos  vues  sur  l'enseignement  des  sourds-muets,  ce  qu'il  trouva 
bon,  et  me  convainquit  bientot  qua  Bruges,  on  suit  le  systeme 
du  juste-milieu  et  qu'on  tache  de  concilier  les  deux  methodes." 
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These  quotations  fully  confirm  the  statement  I  made  regard- 
ing these  schools.  I  have  given  the  original  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding that  might  arise  from  a  translation. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  B.  Rogers. 

Convention  of  Italian  Teachers. — We  have  received  from 
Father  Pendola,  director  of  the  Siena  Institution,  the  report  of 
the  first  convention  of  Italian  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
held  in  Siena  last  September.  *  The  convention  was  attended  by 
the  leading  Italian  instructors  and  continued  in  session  for  nine 
days.  Not  being  familiar  enough  with  Italian  to  attempt  a 
summary  of  the  report,  we  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  an 
eye-witness  and  published  in  the  London  Standard  of  Sept. 
30  and  Oct.  2,  1873,  a  brief  description  of  the  convention.  We 
learn  from  other  sources,  also,  that  the  articulation  method  of 
instruction,  introduced  into  Italy  about  five  years  ago,  has  grown 
rapidly  into  general  favor  : 

"I  found  the  meeting  assembled  and  at  work  in  the  vast  hall 
belonging  to  the  Collegio  de'  Tolomei — an  immense  edifice,  in 
the  vast  corridors  and  ambulatories  of  which  all  the  members 
of  the  congress  might  simultaneously  walk  in  solitary  medita- 
tion. There  were  about  fifty  persons  present,  of  whom  about 
the  half  were  apparently  mere  loungers,  to  whom  it  seemed 
preferable  to  listen  to  discussions  on  the  best  mode  of  impart- 
ing instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  lounge  about  the 
streets  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do  or  think  of.  The  doors 
were  open,  and  it  was  perfectly  free  to  anybody  to  enter  and 
take  a  chair.  But  the  remaining  twenty-five  or  so,  the  real  and 
effective  members  of  the  congress,  were  actively  and  eagerly 
intent  on  the  business  in  hand  ;  and  they  were,  assuredly,  to  any 
observing  eye,  a  remarkable  body  of  men.  The  great  majority 
were  ecclesiastics,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were  regu- 
lars, and  almost  all,  if  not  all  these,  Padri  Scolopi.  I  thought 
to  myself,  here  is  a  body  of  men  who,  of  all  others,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  embraced  the  career  on  which  they  have  en- 
tered from  real  and  unaffected  love  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
of  good.  The  ecclesiastics  might  have  led  far  easier  and  less 
laborious  lives  without  any  loss  of  comfort,  ease,  or  reputation. 
The  laymen  might  unquestionably  have  turned  the  amount  of 
industry  and  talent  they  give  to  this  calling  to  others  which 
would  have  been  far  more  profitable.  With  those  thoughts  in 
my  mind  I  scanned  the  faces  and  heads  around  me  carefully, 
wishing  to  see  whether  I  could  detect  any  specialty  of  organiza- 
tion which  might  seem  to  be  a  common  characteristic.    But  I 


*  "Atti  del  Priuio  Congresso  degli  Insegnanti  Italiani  dei  Sordo-Muti 
aperto  in  Siena  il  15  Setteinbre  1878.    Siena  :  1873."    8vo.,  pp.  118. 
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could  observe  one  mark  only  common  to  them  all.  They  one 
and  all  would  have  struck  anybody  as  clever  and  intelligent 
above  the  average.  There  were  thick  lips  and  thin,  sharp  chins 
and  rounded  chins,  jovial  fat  faces,  and  sad-looking  meagre 
ones ;  but  in  every  man  I  noted  a  fine,  and  in  many  a  grand 
and  noble  development  of  forehead,  and  the  bright,  eager,  ex- 
pressive eyes  of  active  intelligence.  - 

"It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  any  useful  or  intelligible 
account  in  such  a  letter  as  this  of  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
variety  of  questions  were  decided,  the  motives  of  which  decis- 
ions depend  on  the  conrparing  together  of  the  vast  mass  of  mi- 
nute observations  collected  by  these  devoted  educators  in  the 
course  of  their  experience.  Some  few  of  the  more  important 
results  may,  however,  be  given  summarily.  In  the  first  place, 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  new  [articulation]  over  the  old 
[sign]  method  was  unanimously  pronounced.  On  this  point 
no  discussion  appeared  to  be  needed.  A  long  discussion,  how- 
ever, took  place  on  the  question  whether  the  reading  the  words 
on  the  lips  of  a  speaker  should  be  considered  and  pronounced 
to  be  the  unique  and  sole  method  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
or  whether  it  should  be  deemed  the  chief  and  principal  method  ; 
whether,  that  is  to  say.  gesture  should  be  absolutely  excluded 
or  not.  On  this  important  question  the  opinion  of  Signor  Nico- 
lussi.  professor  in  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Milan,  was.  after  considerable  discussion,  accepted.  This, 
in  a  word,  is  that  the  assistance  of  gesture  is  needed  and  per- 
missible during  the  first  two  years  of  the  pupil's  instruction ; 
but  that  the  gestures  admitted  should  be  strictly  and  invariably 
natural  and  not  conventional — such  gestures,  in  short,  as  are 
habitually  used  by  people  addressing  themselves  to  persons 
who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb.  A  curious  remark  is  made  by 
Signor  Xicolussi  among  his  arguments  in  favor  of  admitting 
into  the  schools  the  assistance  of  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
action,  the  truth  of  which  will  be  confirmed  by  the  personal 
experience  of  most  people.  'Natural  gestures  have,' says  he, 
•  the  virtue  of  exciting  sentiments  not  previously  experienced ;' 
and  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  that  very  competent 
observer  and  philosopher,  Rosmini :  '  AYhen  the  gestures  and 
attitudes  of  the  body  express  emotions,  the  child,  on  seeing  the 
former,  experiences  the  latter,  whether  it  be  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  animastic  operation,  or  whether  the  instinct  of  imi- 
tation leads  him  to  reproduce  in  himself  those  attitudes  and 
movements  which  are  by  nature  associated  with  the  emotions 
in  question,  or  whether  lastly  both  one  and  the  other  of  these 
causes  combine  to  form  that  wonderful  sympathy  which  is  ob- 
served in  children.'  How  potently  the  assumption  of  the  out- 
ward expression  of  an  emotion  calls  up  the  feeling  of  the  real- 
ity of  that  emotion  in  the  mind  is  an  observation  that  most  per- 
sons have  made  from  their  own  experience.  But  it  is  curious 
enough  to  find  this  remarkable  phenomenon  used  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  awakening  the  feelings  and  intelligence  of  those  with 
whom  no  communication  is  possible  save  by  the  sight.  Another 
curious  question,  and  a  very  important  one  as  regards  the  pos- 
sibilities of  these  schools  in  dealing  with  the  work  before 
them,  arose  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  possible  to  prac- 
tise class  instruction,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  individual 
must  necessarily  occupy  for  the  time  being  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  the  master.  My  subsequent  visit  to  the  school  showed 
me  that  class  instruction  can  be  very  efficaciously  resorted  to 
when  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  write  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  master.  But  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  terrible 
labor  of  first  opening  communication  with  the  imprisoned  soul 
shut  within  its  defective  body  must  be  undertaken  separately  in 
the  case  of  each  separate  child.  Another  interesting  point  con- 
cerned the  best  means  of  connecting  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
the  words  read  by  him  on  the  lips  of  a  speaker  with  the  words 
read  by  him  from  writing,  or  written  by  him  from  dictation.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  such  questions  as  this,  and  many 
other  similar  ones,  depend  absolutely  on  certain  metaphysical 
problems,  and  can  be  solved  only  in  subordination  to  them. 
But  my  object  in  stating  one  or  two  of  the  questions  that 
presented  themselves  for  solution  to  the  conference  has  been 
only  to  show  that  plenty  of  real  and  important  work  had  to  be 
done  by  such  a  meeting,  and,  no  doubt,  has  in  fact  still  to  be 
done  by  other  such  future  meetings. 

"  I  asked  one  of  the  leaders  who  had  had  much  experience  of 
the  new  system,  and  who  was  to  a  certain  degree  acquainted 
with  the  German  language,  whether  in  his  opinion  there  was 
any  such  difference  between  the  Italian  and  other,  especially 
the  northern  languages,  as  would  render  any  portion  of  the 
method  of  proceeding  in  accustoming  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  to 
read  from  the  lips  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  those  languages. 
He  thought,  he  said,  that  it  would  unquestionably  be  found 
that  this  teaching  was  far  easier  in  the  case  of  Italian  being 
the  medium  of  communication,  but  that  the  system  in  its  en- 
tirety was  applicable,  though  with  greater  difficulty,  and  yet 
greater  need  of  patience,  to  German  and  English." 


The  Orgcln  of  the  Italian  Institutions. — We  have  added  to 
our  exchange  list  the  periodical  published  at  Siena,  Italy,  by 
the  Italian  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  "  DelV  Educa- 
zione  del  Sordo-Muti  in  Italia"  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty 
two  octavo  pages,  appears  once  in  two  months,  and  is  now  in 
its  third  volume.  It  is  supported,  like  the  .  bonds,  by  the  sev- 
eral institutions  of  the  country,  and  its  aim  and  scope  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  this  periodical.  The  mottoes  on  the  title  page, 
"  Sapient ia  aperuit  os  mutorum,  (Sap.  x,  20,)"  and  "Eunique 
moyen  de  les  rendre  totalement  a  In  sociite  est  de  leur  apprendre 
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a  entendre  des  yeux  et  a  sexprimer  de  vive  voix,  (De  VEpee, 
Just,  des  sourds  et  niuets,  chap  viii,)"  indicate  the  importance 
which  its  conductors  attach  to  articulation.  The  number  for 
January,  1874,  which  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet  reached  us, 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  treatise  on  the  importance  of  teaching 
articulation. 

The  Sign-Language  in  Germany. — Mgr.  de  Haerne,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  President  Gallaudet,  quotes  the  following  state- 
ments from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Kruse,  of 
Schleswig : 

"  A  meeting  of  more  than  two  hundred  deaf-mutes  was  held 
at  Berlin  in  September,  1873.  Although  they  had  been  edu- 
cated by  the  German  method,  they  were  addressed  in  the 
church  by  signs. 

"  In  conversation  among  themselves,  and  with  hearing  and 
speaking  i>eople,  German  deaf-mutes  frequently  use  signs, 
chiefly  because  they  do  not  find  quickly  enough  the  words  re- 
quired ;  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  that  hearing 
and  speaking  persons  who  can  read  and  understand  foreign 
languages  very  well  are  often  unable  to  speak  them,  because 
they  do  not  easily  find  the  expressions  they  want." 

Canadian  Statistics. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Abell, 
principal  of  the  St.  John,  N.  B.,  school,  for  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  deaf-mutes  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  taken  from  the 
last  census : 

"The  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Canada  is  3,789,  or 
one  to  each  938  of  population.  The  males  exceed  the  females 
by  about  300,  and  nearly  the  same  proportions  are  maintained 
in  this  respect  in  all  the  provinces.  Ontario  shows  the  smallest 
proportion  of  deaf-mutes,  the  total  number  in  that  province 
being  1,412,  or  one  to  each  1,148  of  the  population.  Quebec 
has  1,630  deaf-mutes,  or  one  to  each  731  of  the  population. 
Nova  Scotia  has  441,  or  one  to  each  879  of  the  population ; 
while  New  Brunswick  has  306,  or  one  to  each  933  of  the  pop- 
ulation." 

Mr.  McGann,  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  writes  to  the  Toronto  Globe  that  the 
proportion  of  deaf-mutes  in  Ontario  is  smaller  than  indicated  in 
the  above  statement,  being,  in  fact,  one  in  1,550  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  inaccuracy  of  the  census  estimate  he  accounts  for 
by  saying  that  over  400  persons  afflicted  with  deaf-dumbness 
and  paralysis,  and  deaf-dumbness  and  idiocy,  were  placed  in  the 
column  headed  "  Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons."  He  also  finds  other 
errors  in  the  census  returns. 
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The  Vienna  Exposition. — President  Gallaudet's  official  report 
as  United  States  commissioner  has  been  presented  to  the  Sec 
retary  of  State,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  it  at  pres- 
ent. We  may  say,  however,  that  it  chiefly  consists  of  a  sketch 
of  deaf-mute  education  in  America,  as  illustrated  by  the  reports, 
etc.,  sent  from  this  country,  inasmuch  as  very  little  deaf-mute 
material  was  contributed  to  the  Exposition  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  Boston  pub- 
lic schools,  recently  informed  us  that  after  Dr.  Gallaudet  had 
left  Vienna  a  very  interesting  exhibition  was  made  of  the  meth- 
ods and  results  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Spain.  This  is  a  field 
with  which  we  in  America  are  little  acquainted,  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Philbrick  will  publish  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals  a 
description  of  what  he  saw. 

Consanguinity  of  Parents. — Mr.  W.  S.  Smith,  principal  of 
the  Oregon  Institution,  writes  us  that  the  scarcity  of  maidens 
in  that  Territory  twenty  years  ago  caused  many  young  men  to 
marry  their  cousins,  and  that  the  evil  fruits  of  these  unions  are 
seen  in  the  large  number  of  deaf-mute  children.  He  mentions 
by  name  eight  pair  of  cousins,  personally  known  to  himself, 
who  have  sixteen  deaf-mute  children,  as  follows :  Two  couples 
have  three  deaf-mute  children  each,  one  of  the  children  being 
also  insane  ;  three  have  two  each,  and  four  one  each ;  one  of 
the  last-named  has  also  a  blind  child  and  another  has  one  who 
is  a  cripple. 

The  New  York  Tr  ibune  recently  published  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  influence  of  consanguinity  of  parents  in 
producing  deaf-mute  children  in  France  : 

"Statistics  presented  to  the  French  Academy  show  that  the 
marriages  of  blood  relations  form  about  two  per  cent,  of  all  the 
marriages  in  France,  and  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  offspring  (at 
birth)  of  consanguineous  marriages  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  born  in  ordinary  wedlock,  at  Lyons  full  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  Paris,  and  thirty 
per  cent,  in  Bordeaux  ;  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by 
birth  increasing  with  the  degree  of  blood  relationship.  The 
data  obtained  show  that,  if  the  danger  of  having  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child  in  ordinary  marrriage,  represented  by  figures,  is  one, 
there  will  be  eighteen  in  marriages  between  first  cousins,  thirty- 
seven  in  marriages  between  uncles  and  nieces,  and  seventy  in 
marriages  between  nephews  and  aunts.    It  appears,  too.  that 
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the  most  healthy  parents,  if  related  in  blood,  may  have  deaf 
and  dumb  children ;  while  deaf  and  dumb  parents,  if  not  related, 
very  rarely  have  deaf  and  dumb  children." 


A  n  Armenian  8  English. — As  an  illustration  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  foreigners,  like  dqaf-mutes,  have  to  contend  in 
learning  the  English  language,  Mr.  Widd  quotes  in  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Montreal  Protestant  Institution  from  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  a  converted  Armenian,  who  had  been  studying  in 
this  country  for  eight  years,  preparing  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 
his  native  land.  In  the  same  connexion  Mr.  Widd  publishes 
a  letter  from  a  congenital  deaf-mute  who  had  been  three  years 
under  instruction,  which  certainly  shows  a  much  better  use  of 
English  than  the  other.    The  Armenian's  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"I  am  going  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  Where  am  studying 
to  return  home  Armenia,  as  I  told  you  when  your  kind  hospi- 
tality I  was  enjoying.  I  shook  3  times  the  dust  of  my  feet 
just  now  against  thise  city,  and  again  my  brethren  who  herd 
me  lest  night  in  praree  meatting.  I  return  my  censer  thanks 
for  loving  kindness.  '  I  was  a  sturenger  you  took  me  in.'  The 
Lord  give  you  helthe  to  teach  blesed  Gospele  to  those  who  are 
unobl  to  hear  yet  Jesus  Chrest  dide  for  them  for  me  and  for 
aney  bodey.  Bible  said  *  what  me  sow  the  same  me  will  reap.' 
If  I  was  very  reach  the  hall  city  would  respect  me.  If  I  had 
nice  dresses,  stof-pofe  hat  rengs  on  my  fenger  golden  wach  and 
chane  and  $,  certainlly  I  could  lechur  on  Koran  and  Mahom- 
medanism.  Brethren  find  plenety  excuses  just  as  faresees  had 
when  they  sow  the  merecals  which  our  Lord  performe." 


The  Clerc  Memorial. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Syle,  sec- 
retary of  the  Memorial  Union,  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee dated  Feb.  16,  1874.  Some  slight  modifications  have 
been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  memorial  as  described  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Annals,  the  chief  one  being  the  substitution  of 
the  name  Clerc  in  the  manual  alphabet  for  the  bas-relief  origin- 
ally proposed.  The  design  for  the  monument  has  been  photo- 
graphed, and  plaster  casts  of  the  bust,  suitable  to  be  placed  in 
our  institutions,  are  to  be  made.  Persons  desiring  either  pho 
tographs  or  busts  should  give  notice  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Newell,  Jr.,  Station  M,  New  York. 
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THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

BY  WAREING  WILKINSON,  M.  A.,  OAKLAND,  GAL. 

The  window  by  which  I  write  frames  as  pretty  a  landscape  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  An  elevation  of  about  four  hundred  feet 
above  tide-water  enables  me  to  look  out  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  past  Alcatraz  and  its  bristling  armament — past  Uncle 
Sam's  other  bull-dogs,  Fort  Point,  on  the  south,  and  the  low- 
water  battery  ambushed  behind  the  north  gate-post  of  the  har- 
bor— over  the  restless,  turbid  water  that  indicates  the  "  bar," 
till  forty  miles  away  one  sees  a  jagged  pinnacle  of  rock  piercing 
the  blue  sky,  dim  and  shadowy  as  dreams,  so  dim  and  shadowy 
indeed  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  be  some  delusive  mirage 
so  often  seen  in  this  latitude,  a  phantom  ship  skirting  the  hori- 
zon, or  the  Farralone  Islands,  which  the  Coast  Survey  sets  down 
as  the  last  land  between  here  and  China. 

From  the  terrace  in  front  the  slope  descends  by  easy  gradient 
to  the  Bay,  two  miles  distant.  On  the  immediate  right  we  see 
the  massive  buildings  of  the  University  of  California,  partly 
hidden  by  groves  of  our  beautiful  California  live  oak.  Four 
miles  to  the  left  are  seen  the  roofs  and  spires  of  Oakland,  whose 
name  suggests  its  prettiest  feature,  while  beyond  twelve  miles 
of  land  and  water  sits  the  queen  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco, 
destined  to  be  the  toll-gatherer  of  the  world's  travel  and  traffic 
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To  the  north  of  the  Gate,  but  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Bay  from  us,  we  see  the  pretty  suburban  villages  of  Sancelito 
and  San  Rafael  nestling  in  the  shadows  of  Mount  Tamalpais. 
On  the  east,  rugged  hills  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet,  and  so  near  that  the  morning  sun  does  not 
invade  the  dormitories  for  an  hour  after  Tamalpais  is  tipped 
with  fire — no  slight  advantage  for  those  who  "rise  with  the 
sun." 

Here  is  where  the  State  of  California,  acting  through  an  in- 
telligent and  unselfish  board  of  commissioners,  has  established 
its  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind.  The  farm  comprises  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  of 
which,  however,  only  fifty  acres  are  valuable  for  garden  pur- 
poses :  the  remainder  is  hill  land,  useful  for  pasturage  and  tree 
culture,  but  purchased  for  the  spring  of  water,  which  is  abun- 
dant in  supply  and  sufficiently  elevated  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  pumps. 

Driving  up  the  main  avenue  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  main 
building,  which  I  have  never  known  a  stranger  to  see  for  the 
first  time  without  an  expression  of  admiration  The  institution 
has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  besides  the 
lavatory  wings,  which  extend  thirty-six  feet  from  each  corner,  and 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  The  height  from 
the  ground-line  to  the  top  of  the  gables  is  sixty-two  feet ;  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  and  angular  towers  is  seventy  feet,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  vane  surmounting  the  spire  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet. 

The  exterior  walls  throughout  are  bailt  of  a  bluish  gray  stone, 
executed  in  what  is  technically  called  random-coursed  masonry. 
The  corners  of  the  building  and  the  angles  of  the  buttresses, 
front  sides 'and  rear,  as  well  as  the  interior  courts,  have  tooled 
margin-drafts.  The  window-sills  and  reveals  are  cut  stone-work, 
as  also  are  the  main  porch,  string-courses,  and  coping.  The  chim- 
ney-shafts were  originally  of  massive  cut-stone  masonry,  but 
they  were  all  snapped  off  by  the  earthquake  of  1868,  and  were 
replaced  by  sanded  galvanized-iron  tops. 

The  architecture  is  what  is  known  as  domestic  Gothic,  but  of 
light  and  cheerful  character,  with  large  mullioned  and  transomed 
window-openings  and  buttressed  angles.  The  front  elevation 
consists  of  a  centre  three  stories  and  a  half  in  height,  surmounted 
by  the  tower  referred  to.    One  of  the  chief  features  is  the  porch. 
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which  stands  boldly  out  from  the  main  line  and  supports  the 
projecting  work  of  the  middle  bay  of  windows.  Extending  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  are  the  wings,  of  two  stories  and  a  half 
in  height,  finished  off  with  octagonal  bays  and  projecting  oriel 
windows,  throwing  the  plain  portions  of  the  wings  into  recess. 
The  upper  tiers  of  windows  in  the  wings  are  finished  with  dor- 
mer heads,  copings,  and  ornamental  iron  finials.  The  eaves  are 
enriched  with  brackets  and  archlets.  The  roof-line  is  broken 
in  the  centre  and  over  the  bays  of  the  terminating  wings  by 
towers  in  the  French  style  of  roofing,  finished  with  iron  rail- 
ings on  the  flats  and  crestings  of  the  ridges.  So  much  for  the 
exterior. 

In  examining  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  institution,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  building  is  planned  and  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  bringing  two  classes  of  un- 
fortunates under  one  and  the  same  management.  In  this  re- 
spect I  believe  it  is  unique.  Haif  a-dozen  other  States  have 
congregated  the  deaf  and  blind  together,  but  it  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  temporary  and  disagreeable  union,  to  be  dissolved 
as  soon  as  possible.  Certain  traditional  objections  and  preju- 
dices have  been  entertained ;  and  experiences,  gathered  in  insti- 
tutions designed  for  only  one  class,  where  all  the  evils  and  none 
of  the  benefits  of  union  are  observed,  have  settled  into  popular 
convictions  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove.  This  is  a 
descriptive  and  not  an  argumentative  article,  so  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  policy  of  mixed  institutions.  I  simply  want 
to  say  that  the  question  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  needs  of 
a  dual  institution  well  considered.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  for  the 
use  and  guidance  of  all  competing  architects.  In  it  were  given 
definite  instructions  as  to  rooms,  dimensions,  connections,  etc., 
leaving  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect  the  proper  combination 
of  the  requirements  and  the  details  of  construction.  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Sanders,  of  San  Francisco,  were  successful,  almost 
to  perfection,  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  edifice  facing  the  west  consists  of  two  parallel  ranges  of 
buildings,  situated  one  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  sixty 
feet  apart.  The  rear  is-  for  the  blind  ;  the  front  is  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  northern  ends  are  connected  by  a  one-story 
building,  devoted  to  the  class-rooms  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the 
southern  ends  are  similarly  connected  by  rooms  used  for  in- 
struction of  the  blind.    The  light  for  these  rooms  comes  from 
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the  north  and  south,  respectively,  and  the  doors  open  upon  cor- 
ridors that  look  upon  interior  courts  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  di- 
mension. The  middle  portions  of  the  parallel  ranges  are  united 
by  a  building,  the  lower  story  of  which  makes  the  dining-hall, 
and  the  upper,  being  two  stories  thrown  into  one,  is  the  chapel, 
sixty  by  forty  feet.  The  corners  of  dining-hall  and  chapel  have 
doors  where  enter  the  four  classes — deaf  and  blind,  boys  and 
girls. 

With  this  general  idea  of  the  plan  I  will  escort  the  reader  on 
a  tour  of  inspection.  Ascending  the  granite  steps  of  the  front 
porch,  under  a  groined  stone  archway,  we  see  a  pair  of  heavy, 
broad,  iron-strapped  Gothic  doors,  which  are  always  thrown 
open  during  the  day.  A  few  feet  back  of  these,  glass  doors 
admit  to  the  entrance  hall.  On  the  right  is  the  library  and 
reception-rooni :  to  the  left  is  a  corresponding  room  for  mu- 
seum purposes.  The  central  hall  is  a  rectangular  space,  twenty- 
live  by  forty  feet,  where  the  grand  stair-case  stands,  with  nights 
of  steps  rising  from  each  side  and  meeting  overhead.  Under- 
neath the  landing,  and  between  the  two  flights,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  dining-hall.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  come  to  glass  doors, 
which  separate  the  central  hall  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys' 
corridor.  Passing  through  these  doors,  we  come  first  to  the 
principal's  office,  where  is  the  clerk's  desk  and  also  telegraphic 
apparatus,  of  which  there  are  two  sets — one  connected  with  the 
wires  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  other 
a  local  circuit  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  this  useful  art. 
Adjoining  the  office  is  a  teacher's  room,  which  commands  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  dormitories  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Be- 
side the  stairs  is  a  corridor  leading  to  a  front  side  entrance. 
Then  comes  the  boys'  sitting-room,  beyond  which  is  the  lava- 
tory, with  marble  slabs  and  basins,  and  separated  by  a  partition 
is  a  swimming-bath.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  a  door  offers  egress 
to  the  play-grounds. 

Returning  on  our  steps,  opposite  to  the  side  entrance-hall  is 
a  door  which  opens  into  a  corridor  connecting  with  the  class- 
rooms for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These  rooms  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  broad  folding  and  sliding-doors,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  pupils  may  be  thrown  into  one  room  or  divided 
into  classes,  at  discretion.  The  class-rooms  are  15x25  feet  in 
dimension  :  not  large  enough  by  one-half.  In  the  middle  of  the 
corridor  is  a  door  opening  into  an  hexagonal  room,  about  ten  feet 
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each  way,  fitted  up  with  shelves  and  closets  for  storage  and 
keeping  of  ap|)aratus  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  As  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plan,  this  apparatus  room  is  in  easy  com- 
munication with  the  class-rooms.  The  east  end  of  the  corridor 
leads  into  the  rear  hall,  and  we  are  now  in  the  corner  of  the  in- 
stitution devoted  to  blind  boys.  A  stairway  leads  up  to  their 
dormitory.  To  the  left,  as  we  face  these  stairs,  is  the  sitting- 
room;  beyond  are  the  lavatory  and  bath-rooms,  and  the  exit,  all 
corresponding  with  the  apartments  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  boys.  Traversing  the  long  hall  towards  the 
south,  we  pass  a  music  room,  the  servants'  staircase,  the  kitchen 
corridor,  through  which  runs  a  track  connecting  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen,  and  then  we  enter  the  corner  belonging  to 
the  blind  girls.  Here  is  the  same  arrangement  for  the  care 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils — sitting-room,  lavatory,  baths,  (a 
swimming-bath,)  dormitories,  etc.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is 
the  room  of  a  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the  good  order 
and  behavior  of  the  blind  girls. 

Another  corridor,  similar  to  the  one  passing  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  class-rooms,  takes  us  by  the  rooms  devoted  to  instruction 
of  the  blind. 

The  same  folding-door  arrangement,  a  similar  apparatus  room ; 
the  whole,  in  short,  a  counterpart  of  the  portion  of  the  institu- 
tion which  we  have  just  inspected.  The  blind  girls'  corridor 
leads  into  the  deaf  and  dumb  girls'  hall,  and  here  again  is  a 
repetition  of  rooms  and  facilities  found  on  the  boys'  side.  Pass- 
ing through  the  glass  doors,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  point 
whence  we  started. 

Ascending  the  main  staircase,  we  land  on  the  second  floor. 
Facing  the  landing,  and  with  the  same  hall-space  as  below,  are 
the  apartments  of  the  principal — two  parlors,  bed-room,  bath- 
room, and  nursery.  The  second  and  third  stories  in  plan  are  a 
simple  I ,  the  chapel  being  the  connecting  bar.  Two  doors, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  open  into  the  chapel.  The  pupils' 
entrances  are  at  the  fom*  corners.  Across  one  end  of  the  chapel 
a  gallery  is  thrown,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  a  landing  in 
the  stairway  midway  between  the  second  and  third  stories. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  has  a  platform  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  on  which  is  a  very  fine  pipe-organ,  costing 
nearly  three  thousand  dollars.  In  front  is  the  space  for  the 
lecturer.    The  room  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred,  and 
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is  finished  off,  as  to  the  roof,  in  Gothic  arches,  the  ceiling  be- 
tween being  in  the  natural  red-wood  of  California. 

In  each  corner  of  the  building  the  second  and  third  floors  are 
used  for  dormitories.  Between  the  front  dormitories,  or  those 
used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the  second  floor,  are,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  principal's  apartments,  the  clothes-rooms,  and 
the  matron's  rooms  in  close  communication  with  the  girls'  dor- 
mitories. On  the  third  floor  are  the  hospitals  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  in  the  rear,  on  the  second  floor,  are  found  the  servants' 
quarters,  and  on  the  third  floor  the  hosjntals  for  the  blind,  and 
various  small  bed-rooms,  appropriated  now  to  foremen,  gardener, 
laborers,  etc.  Each  quarter  of  the  building  is  secluded  by  cor- 
ridor doors,  which  are  closed  and  locked  at  night.  The  kitchen 
is  a  separate  one-story  building,  forty  feet  square.  This  building- 
is  divided  into  three  apartments — the  kitchen,  the  servants'  din- 
ing-room, and  the  bakery.  These  rooms  are  twenty-seven  feet 
high,  and,  of  course,  offer  unusual  facilities  for  ventilation.  The 
store-rooms,  bread  and  crockery  closets  are  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  dining-room,  the  railway  passing  the  door  of  each.  The 
laundry  and  boiler-house  (the  same  building)  is  situated  to  the 
rear,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  kitchen.  The  institution  is 
heated  by  steam.  The  coils  of  pipes  are  placed  beneath  the 
windows,  which  are  sunk  to  admit  of  it,  and  iron  fretwork  and 
marble  slabs,  forming  window  seats,  make  a  very  neat  finish. 

The  building  is  lighted  with  gas,  the  apparatus  for  which  is 
of  the  simplest  kind.  The  gas  is  made  from  gasoline  by  the 
process  known  as  the  pneumatic  or  Rand's  patent.  The  ap- 
paratus has  now  been  in  operation  over  four  years,  and  has 
never  required  inspection  even.  A  man  winds  the  weights  up 
every  day,  and  gasoline  is  put  in  the  supply-tank  once  or  twice 
a  year.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  process,  so  far  as  its 
success  in  California  is  concerned.  Perhaps  in  a  colder  climate 
it  might  not  work  so  well. 

Having  now  made  a  tour  of  the  building,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  its  special  features. 

1st.  The  complete  separation  of  the  two  classes,  who  need 
never  be  together  except  in  chapel  and  dining-room,  where  they 
are  under  the  supervision  of  officers,  and  who  meet  only  in  the 
rear  hall,  where  the  blind  boys  on  their  way  to  school  pass  the 
deaf  and  dumb  girls  going  to  their  classes. 

2d.  The  arrangement  by  which  every  room  in  the  house  has 
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an  outside  exposure.  There  are  interior  courts,  but  it  will  be 
observed  by  following  the  plans  that  only  corridors  look  on 
them. 

3d.  The  distribution  of  the  private  rooms,  so  that  the  teach- 
ers and  officers  continually  exercise  supervision,  and  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  throughout  the  institution. 
This  feature  will  be  objected  to  by  some  teachers  on  the  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  their  comfort ;  but  it  is  my  experience 
and  observation  that  in  all  boarding-schools  resident  officers  are 
required  to  room  where  they  can  exercise  supervision,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  should 
not  be  entitled  to  the  same  service  that  ordinary  educational 
establishments  ask  and  receive. 

4th.  The  kitchen,  instead  of  being  in  the  basement,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  with  public  institutions,  and  thus  diffusing 
its  odors  throughout  the  upper  rooms,  is  in  a  building  separated 
from  the  main  edifice  by  a  hall,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  lofty 
and  well  ventilated  as  to  be  cool  and  sweet  all  the  year  round. 

5th.  The  drainage.  There  is  a  main  sewer  that  encircles  the 
building,  with  which  all  connections  are  made  outside.  There 
is  no  sewer  running  under  the  building  except  those  from  the 
courts,  which  carry  pure  rain-water. 

After  an  occupation  of  five  years  I  can  hardly  suggest  an  im- 
provement of  general  plan.  There  are  some  serious  errors,  but 
they  are  simply  in  dimensions.  The  school-rooms,  for  instance, 
ought  to  be  nearly  double  the  size.  The  store-rooms  and  the 
crockery-closets  should  be  two  or  three  times  as  large.  I  would 
make  the  kitchen  building  at  least  a  half  larger,  and  of  course, 
if  greater  numbers  are  to  be  accommodated,  increase  must  be 
made  in  the  size  of  all  the  apartments.  Some  of  the  corridors 
might  be  wider  to  advantage.  There  are  errors  of  construction 
that  should  be  guarded  against  in  erecting  similar  buildings. 
The  whole  basement  should  be  excavated  and  rendered  rat- 
proof  by  cementing.  All  floors  should  be  deafened.  All  water, 
steam,  and  soil-pipes  should  either  be  boxed  or  so  placed  as  to 
avoid  marring  floors  or  walls  when  repairing  becomes  necessary, 
and  speaking-tubes  should  connect  all  parts  of  the  house.  Five 
hundred  dollars  spent  in  this  convenience  will  save  the  wages 
of  a  servant. 

The  California  Institution  is  arranged  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils.    It  has  cost,  including  heating 
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and  gas-works,  grounds,  shops,  laundry,  in  fact  everything  ex- 
cept furniture,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  dollars. 


RESULTS  OF  ARTICULATION  TEACHING  AT  NORTH- 
AMPTON* 

BY  E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  PH.  D  .  LL    D. .  WASHINGTON. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  we  discover 
that  controversies  begun  in  a  former  century  have  become  the 
inheritance  of  recent  times. 

Disciples  of  Heinicke  still  contend  earnestly  for  the  principles 
and  practice  of  their  master,  and  the  successors  of  De  l'Epee 
and  Sicard  urge  the  superiority  of  their  system  with  equal 
vigor. 

There  are  skilled  instructors  who  can  scarcely  be  patient  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  impart  the 
power  of  oral  speech  to  congenital  mutes,  while  others  may  be 
found  who  inveigh  with  ignorant  bitterness  against  the  use  of 
pantomimic  gestures  or  the  manual  alphabet. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  this  controversy  was 
practically  confined  to  Europe. 

In  this  country,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  the  so-called 
French  system,  based  upon  the  methods  of  De  l'Epee  and  Si- 
card,  had  held  almost  undisputed  sway.  The  ideas  of  Heinicke. 
which  had  ruled  in  Germany  for  more  than  a  century,  found  no 
acceptance  in  America.  And  while  institutions  for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  industrial  training  of  deaf-mutes  were  multi- 
plied, it  was  nowhere  really  attempted  to  teach  them  to  use 
their  vocal  organs  or  to  understand  the  oral  utterances  of  others. 

About  seven  years  ago  the  efforts  of  certain  benevolent  and 
public- spirited  citizens  of  Massachusetts  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment in  that  State  of  a  school  in  which  the  process  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes  to  speak  and  to  read  from  the  lips  was  to  have 
full  and  careful  trial. 

To  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  who  opened  this  school  at  Chelms- 
ford, and  has  since  i^erfected  it  at  Northanrpton,  the  credit  is 


*  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  from  advance 
sheets  of  his  forthcoming  Report. 
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due  of  having  initiated  and  measurably  completed  this  important 
undertaking. 

The  results  attained  by  Miss  Rogers  and  her  efficient  corps 
of  assistants  having  recently  passed  under  our  observation,  we 
venture  to  present  in  this  paper  some  of  the  impressions  we 
received  and  certain  conclusions  to  which  we  were  led. 

The  principal  questions  upon  which  our  investigations  at 
Northampton  were  intended  to  throw  light  were  the  following : 

(1)  May  deaf-mutes  acquire  such  a  degree  of  fluency  and 
readiness  in  oral  utterance  and  lip  reading  as  shall  compensate 
for  the  time  and  labor  necessarily  involved  in  imparting  these 
powers  to  such  as  are  absolutely  without  them? 

(2)  Do  deaf-mutes,  educated  in  and  by  articulation,  acquire 
the  power  of  using  correct  written  language  more  rapidly  and 
perfectly  than  those  educated  under  the  system  which  makes 
large  use  of  the  language  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  dis- 
carding articulation  ? 

(3)  Is  it  desirable  or  important  to  attempt  to  teach  the  entire 
number  of  deaf-mutes  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips? 

(4)  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  in  the  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes? 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
semi-mutes  and  the  semi-deaf  as  forming  classes  quite  distinct 
from  deaf-mutes,  properly  so  called. 

The  term  semi-mute  includes  all  such  as  have  acquired  the 
power  of  oral  speech,  and  consequently  the  ability  to  think  in 
language  before  losing  their  hearing. 

The  semi-deaf  are  those  who  possess  sufficient  hearing  to 
enable  them  to  comprehend  and  imitate  vocal  utterances  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  eye,  while  they  are  too  deaf  to  understand 
ordinary  oral  discourse. 

These  classes  of  persons,  usually  regarded  in  civil  law  as 
deaf-mutes,  and  hence  entitled,  when  of  teachable  age,  to  ad- 
mission as  pupils  into  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  differ  so 
widely  from  other  deaf-mutes  in  their  intellectual  status  and 
caj^acity  for  acquiring  the  power  of  using  written  or  spoken 
language,  as  to  demand  an  entirely  distinct  consideration. 

In  all  the  essential  elements  of  deaf-mutism,  considered  either 
from  a  physiologic  or  psychologic  point  of  view,  the  semi-deaf 
and  semi-mute  are  not  deaf-mutes  at  all.    And  we  incline  to  the 
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opinion  that  if  their  education  during  their  earlier  years  could 
be  earned  on  in  separate  classes  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
would  be  advanced.  To  avoid  misconception,  then,  when  we 
wish  to  include  these  exceptional  classes  we  will  use  the  words 
"deaf-mutes  of  all  sorts,"  limiting  the  ordinary  term  "deaf- 
mute  "  to  those  who  are  actually  such  in  the  strict  signification 
of  the  words. 

In  the  examinations  we  were  enabled  to  make  of  pupils  at  the 
Northampton  school,  we  gathered  a  decisively  affirmative  answer 
to  the  first  question  we  have  proposed.  Deaf-mute  children  of 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  under,  who  had  been  taught  for  six  years, 
were  able  to  speak  with  a  degree  of  fluency  and  distinctness  not 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  stranger.  They  could  also  read 
from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  with  readiness,  and  with  but  few 
occasions  for  repetition.  The  time  and  labor  involved  in  mak- 
ing these  acquirements  did  not  seem  to  have  been  greater  than 
their  very  high  value  would  warrant.  That  so  much  can  be 
predicated  of  all  deaf  mutes  must  not,  however,  be  supposed. 
It  is  not  claimed  by  Miss  Rogers  that  all  can  be  trained  in  ar- 
ticulation and  lip-reading  as  successfully  as  those  we  particularly 
examined.  And  our  impression,  derived  from  somewhat  ex- 
tended observations  of  articulating  schools  in  Europe,  that  the 
number  that  may  be  expected  to  succeed  in  oral  utterance  and 
lip-reading  is  a  decided  minority,  taking  into  account  "  deaf- 
mutes  of  all  sorts,"  was  fully  confirmed  at  Northampton. 

The  utterance  of  many  pupils  was  so  indistinct  and  imperfect 
as  to  be  understood  only  when  most  closely  attended  to,  while 
that  of  others  was,  to  a  stranger's  ear,  hardly  more  than  gib- 
berish. And  yet  nearly  or  quite  all  of  this  could  be  compre- 
hended by  the  teachers. 

Passing  to  our  second  question,  we  are  led  to  give  a  negative 
answer,  and  this  rather  unexpectedly,  for  we  had  been  disposed 
to  the  contrary  view  before  visiting  the  Northampton  school. 

We  were  permitted  to  examine  two  deaf-mutes  placed  before 
us  as  the  best  illustrations  that  could  be  afforded  of  the  success 
of  Miss  Rogers'  training. 

A  boy  of  fifteen,  born  totally  deaf,  who  had  been  under  in- 
struction six  years,  wrote  as  follows,  in  reply  to  written  ques- 
tions : 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  some  of  the  pleasant  things  you  did 
during  your  last  vacation  ?" 
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••  I  went  to  the  sea-shore  and  staied  there  for  one  day — I  have 
been  in  bathing.  I  played  with  my  friend  the  games  were 
"  Hide  and  Seek,"  Tag  and  croquet.  Almost  every  day  I  swim- 
med  with  the  boys.  I  helped  my  friend  raking  hay  in  the 
meadow.  I  visited  my  grandFather  and  Cousins.  I  have 
gathered  some  apples  and  setted  the  trap  for  wood-chuck.  I 
have  not  caught  it.  My  friend  caught  six  wood-chucks  last 
summer.    I  drove  the  cattle  to  the  pasture  from  the  barn.'* 

•*  Tell  me  of  your  excursion  to  Mount  Tom." 

••I  went  with  the  children  to  Mount  Tom  and  we  have  a 
pic-nic     We  ate  some  sandwiches,  pears,  cakes  and  crackers." 

"  "What  did  you  see  on  the  mountain  ?  " 

"  I  went  in  the  house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  saw 
many  different  kinds  of  stiffed  birds  and  live  rattlesnakes,  owls 
and  young  foxes." 

The  other  deaf-mute,  whose  proficiency  in  ordinary  written 
language  I  was  permitted  to  test,  had  been  under  instruction 
six  years,  was  born  totally  deaf,  and  was  a  girl  of  eleven  and  a 
half  years  of  age. 

The  principal  questions  and  answers  in  our  written  conversa- 
tion were  as  follows  : 

"  What  did  you  do  with  yourself  during  your  last  vacation  ?  " 
On  July  22  we  went  home.  We  are  very  glad  because  we 
go  home.  I  went  to  Boston.  My  brother  met  me  at  Boston 
Albany  depot,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him.  My  brother  put 
me  in  another  cars.  I  go  alone  in  the  cars.  I  went  at  four 
o'clock  and  I  go  home  to  East  Dennis  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 
My  Father  and  mother  met  me  at  the  depot.  I  was  glad  to  see 
them.  They  were  glad  that  I  was  safe  from  Boston  to  South  Den- 
nis. Then  they  brought  me  home.  I  was  hungry  and  sleepy. 
My  mother  gave  me  some  supper.  Then  I  go  to  bed.  The  next 
day  my  mother  and  I  went  to  Grandfather's  house  to  stay  the 
afternoon." 

';Do  you  think  Northampton  is  a  pretty  place  \ 
"Yes." 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  is  pretty  \  " 

"  Because  in  the  summer  the  trees  have  very  many  leaves, 
many  beautiful  things  hung  in  the  stores,  and  the  grass  is  green. 
It  look  very  beautiful." 

••Tell  me  a  little  about  your  excursion  up  Mount  Tom." 

11 1  went  with  the  large  children  when  Miss  Rogers  went  to 
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Europe.  We  went  in  the  cars  to  Mount  Tom.  We  walk  very 
long  way  to  the  house  in  Mt.  Tom — There  are  two  snakes  in  the 
store  some  boys  killed.  We  saw  an  owl.  It  has  two  eye-lids. 
Some  of  the  children  trouble  it.  It  is  very  cool  in  Mount  Tom. 
Then  Ave  came  home  in  the  cars  from  Mt.  Tom  to  Northamp- 
ton." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  written  compositions  of  deaf- 
mutes  will  observe  in  the  specimens  we  have  transcribed  sub- 
stantially the  same  errors  as  are  found  in  the  writing  of  pupils 
taught  "  under  the  system  which  makes  large  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  discarding  articula- 
tion." 

The  misuse  of  tense  and  number  in  verbs,  the  omission  of 
articles  and  pronouns,  the  defects  of  punctuation,  the  mistakes 
as  to  the  plurals  of  nouns,  are  all  such  as  will  be  recognized  by 
every  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  in  the  paragraphs  we  present  these  "  deaf-mutisms  "  are 
more  numerous  than  would  appear  in  similar  productions  from 
pupils  of  equal  intelligence  and  similar  standing  in  our  older 
institutions. 

This  conclusion  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  implying  that, 
on  the  whole,  results  of  the  six  years'  instruction  to  the  two 
pupils  we  are  considering  are  to  be  counted  as  of  less  value  than 
those  they  would  have  been  likely  to  have  secured  in  the  same 
length  of  time  in  a  first-class  non-articulating  school ;  for  these 
two  deaf-mutes  had  acquired,  what  they  would  have  entirely 
failed  to  secure  under  the  old  system,  a  degree  of  facility  in  oral 
speech  and  lip-reading  of  unquestionable  value  as  a  means  of 
communication  in  society  and  in  the  general  business  of  life. 
Their  utterances,  though  peculiar,  were  easily  understood.  They 
read  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  with  readiness.  They  conversed 
with  pleasure  at  the  table. 

When  the  importance  of  this  accomplishment  is  fairly  weighed, 
we  are  led  to  pronounce  the  aggregate  value  of  the  six  years' 
training  in  these  two  cases  as  higher  than  any  results  that  have 
come  to  our  notice  under  the  system  which  entirely  discards 
articulation.  This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  expectations 
we  had  been  led  to  entertain  by  what  appeared  in  an  examina- 
tion of  European  schools  in  1867,  and  sustains  the  opinions  re- 
corded in  a  report  we  had  the  honor  to  make  at  that  time. 

That  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
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judgment  just  announced,  it  should  be  said  that  it  applies  only 
to  such  deaf-mutes  as  the  two  whose  attainments  we  have 
under  discussion.  Their  success  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as 
proving  what  may  be  done  with  the  mass  of  deaf-mutes.  That 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  casas  is  sustained  by  an 
authority  no  less  distinguished  than  that  of  Moritz  Hill,  of  Weis 
senfels,  Germany,  now  retired  from  his  profession  after  a  half- 
century  of  successful  labor  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  strictly 
on  the  system  which  makes  articulation  the  prominent  feature. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  1867,  expressed  the  following  opinions  in  answer 
to  queries  presented  to  him  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  : 

"  Out  of  one  hundred  pupils,  eighty-five  are  capable,  when 
leaving  the  school,  of  conversing  on  commonplace  subjects  with 
their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate  friends.  Sixty-two  can  do 
so  easily. 

"  Out  of  one  hundred  pupils,  eleven  can  converse  readily  with 
strangers  on  ordinary  subjects.  Many  others  learn  to  do  this 
after  quitting  school."* 

Eleven  per  cent,  only  of  deaf-mutes  of  all  sorts,  including, 
therefore,  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf,  are  claimed  by  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  teachers  of  articulation  as  "being  able 
to  converse  readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary  subjects  "  wThen 
they  leave  school.  Allowing  that  double  this  number  ''learn  to 
do  this  after  quitting  school,"  by  reason  of  their  increased  inter- 
course with  strangers,  we  have  remaining  67  per  cent.,  or  a  full 
two  thirds  majority,  of  deaf-mutes  of  all  sorts,  who,  after  all  the 
help  that  can  be  given  them  in  schools  founded  on  the  articula- 
tion basis,  can  never  hope  to  do  more  in  oral  speech  than  "  con- 
verse on  commonplace  subjects  with  their  teachers,  family,  and 
intimate  friends  ;"  and  in  this  number  we  include  15  per  cent, 
who  cannot  hope  to  do  even  so  much  as  this. 

Commenting  on  these  facts  in  our  report  of  1867,  we  ex- 
pressed ourselves  as  follows,  and  the  conviction  then  recorded 
remains  unchanged : 

u  We  are  inclined  seriously  to  question  the  desirableness  of 
continuing  instruction  in  speech  during  a  series  of  years  when 
no  higher  result  can  be  expected  than  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
converse  on  commonplace  subjects  with  his  teachers,  family,  and 


*  According  to  statistics  gathered  recently  in  this  country,  the  semi-mute 
and  semi-deaf,  taken  together,  constitute  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate body  of  deaf-mutes  of  all  sorts. 
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intimate  friends ;  for  with  the  instructor  he  has  always  the 
much  easier  and  equally  precise  language  of  signs  or  the  manual 
alphabet,  while  the  family  and  intimate  friends  can  with  little 
effort  acquire  facility  in  dactylology ;  and  this  their  interest  in 
their  mute  friends  will  naturally  lead  them  to  do." 

A  negative  answer  to  our  third  question  will  follow  naturally 
from  what  has  already  appeared  in  the  discussion  of  the  first 
two  inquiries. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  all  who  give 
fair  promise  of  attaining  success  therein ;  and  lest  some  deaf- 
mute,  capable  of  securing  this  valuable  acquisition,  should  fail 
of  doing  so  through  inadvertence,  the  capacity  of  all  should  be 
experimentally  ascertained  before  he  or  she  is  pronounced  hope- 
lessly dumb. 

That  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute  should  have  the  benefit 
of  thorough  instruction  in  speech  and  lip  reading  does  not  re- 
quire argument,  and  their  advantages,  other  things  being  equal, 
over  the  congenitally  and  totally  deaf  are  very  great  in  this 
feature  of  their  education. 

In  the  Northampton  school,  as  in  many  European  institutions 
where  articulation  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  it  is  attempted 
to  dispense  with  the  language  of  signs,  and  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  is  forbidden. 

We  think  this  is  a  mistaken  policy,  persistence  in  which  cannot 
fail  to  involve  serious  disadvantages. 

In  this  opinion,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sign-language,  we 
are  sustained  by  Mr.  Hill,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred. 

In  his  well-known  work,  "  Der  Gegenwiirtige  Zustand  des 
Taubstummen-Bildungswesens  in  Deutschland,"  Mr.  Hill  pre- 
sents the  following  unequivocal  declarations,  in  speaking  of 
those  who  pretend  that  in  the  "  German  method  "  every  species 
of  pantomimic  language  is  proscribed  : 

*•  Such  an  idea  must  be  attributed  to  malevolence  or  to  un- 
pardonable levity.  This  pretence  is  contrary  to  nature  and 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  sound  educational  science.  If  this 
system  were  put  into  execution,  the  moral  life,  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  inhumanly  ham- 
pered. It  would  be  acting  contrary  to  nature  to  forbid  the 
deaf-mute  a  means  of  expression  employed  by  even  hearing  and 
speaking  persons.  *  *  *  It  is  nonsense  to  dream  of  de- 
priving him  of  this  means  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  exj^ress 
himself  orally.    *    *    *    Even  in  teaching,  itself,  we  cannot  lay 
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aside  the  language  of  gestures,  (with  the  exception  of  that  which 
consists  in  artificial  signs  and  in  the  manual  alphabet,  two  ele- 
ments! proscribed  by  the  German  school,)  the  language  which 
the  deaf-mute  brings  with  him  to  school,  and  which  ought  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  his  education.  To  banish  the  language  of 
natural  signs  from  the  school-room,  and  limit  ourselves  to  artic- 
ulation, is  like  employing  a  gold  key  which  does  not  fit  the  lock 
of  the  door  we  would  open,  and  refusing  to  use  the  iron  one 
made  for  it.  *  *  *  At  the  best,  it  would  be  drilling  the 
deaf-mute,  but  not  moulding  him  intellectually  or  morally. 
Where  is  the  teacher  who  can  conscientiously  declare  that  he 
has  discharged  his  duty  in  postponing  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation until  he  can  imjmrt  it  by  means  of  articulation  ? 

"Although  the  use  of  the  language  of  pantomime  acts,  in 
several  respects,  in  an  unfavorable  manner  on  the  teaching  of 
articulation,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  not  created  solely  to  impart  this  latter  kind 
of  instruction ;  their  object  is  much  more  extensive,  and  they 
have  to  meet  wants  which  depend  on  education  taken  in  its 
entirety." 

We  would  direct  especial  attention  to  the  closing  sentence 
quoted  from  Mr.  Hill  and  his  clear  statement  of  the  true  ob- 
ject of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

WTe  learned  from  Miss  Rogers  that  a  means  of  communication 
between  her  pupils  and  their  teachers,  as  well  as  among  them- 
selves, by  writing  in  the  air,  had  come  into  use.  This  wTas 
regarded  as  more  desirable  than  the  manual  alphabet,  for  the 
reason  (and  this  was  the  only  one  given)  that  it  could  easily  be 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  communication  between  deaf-mutes 
and  those  who  had  never  learned  the  manual  alphabet. 

That  waiting  in  the  air  may  often  be  found  a  convenient  means 
of  communication  between  deaf-mutes  and  speaking  people  when 
no  other  can  be  resorted  to  wTe  are  ready  to  admit ;  but  to  ac- 
cept it  in  a  school  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  substitute 
for  the  manual  alphabet  seems  to  us  hardly  more  reasonable 
than  to  prefer  an  artificial  limb  to  a  natural  one,  or  to  choose 
the  little  child's  method  of  printing  letters  rather  than  the  free 
and  rapid  swing  of  an  accomplished  penman. 

By  using  the  finger-alphabet  arranged  for  one  hand,  words 
may  be  intelligibly  expressed  with  a  rapidity  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  fastest  writing.  Greater  precision,  too.  will  be 
secured  in  using  dactylology  than  in  air-writing,  and  we  can  see 
no  possible  impediment  to  progress  in  articulation  growing  out 
of  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  that  would  not  equally  at- 
tach  to  writing  in  the  air, 
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It  is  admitted  by  Miss  Rogers,  as  by  all  disciples  of  Hei- 
nicke,  that  "  natural  signs  "  must  be  used  to  a  certain  extent, 
even  in  articulating  schools.  It  is  to  the  "  language  of  signs  " 
that  most  teachers  of  articulation  take  exception,  the  use  of 
which  they  prohibit  in  their  schools. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  the  Northampton  Institution  and  all  similar  schools  would 
be  increased  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  the  "language  of 
signs  "  among  teachers  and  pupils,  and  we  trust  we  commit  no 
breach  of  courtesy  when  we  ask  if  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  this  much-abused  medium  of  commu- 
nication from  their  infancy,  who  have  used  it  for  a  lifetime  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  deaf-mutes,  may  not  be  as  well  enti- 
tled to  respect  as  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  as  have  never  attempted 
to  learn  the  language,  much  less  to  master  it. 

AVe  must  not  close  this  paper  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  late  John  Clarke.  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  through  whose 
munificent  benefactions,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  school  of  Miss  Rogers  has  been  sustained 
on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  most  of  the  older  institutions  in 
this  country.  The  institution  very  properly  bears  the  name  of 
its  most  prominent  patron,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

In  noting  the  results  of  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  Clarke  Institution,  it  would  be  premature  to  undertake  to 
speak  with  any  fullness  of  the  Bell  method  of  "  Visible  Speech." 

This  important  invention  is  due  to  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell, 
formerly  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  his  son,  A.  Graham  Bell,  lately  appointed  professor  0f 
vocal  physiology  in  the  Boston  University. 

The  process  provides  for  a  representation  of  sounds,  not  as 
in  the  usual  alphabets,  by  arbitrary  symbols,  but  by  actual  sym- 
bolic illustrations  of  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs. 

The  invention  has  been  adopted  by  Miss  Rogers,  and  early 
results  indicate  a  marked  success  as  probably  in  store  for  the 
future. 

Other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  besides  that  at  North- 
ampton are  making  trial  of  the  "  Visible  Speech  "  method,  and 
a  convention  in  the  interest  of  its  general  introduction  was  held 
in  January,  1874,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

This  meeting  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  effort  to 
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bring  the  Bell  method  into  public  notice,  and  few  results  or  re 
ports  of  results  were  presented. 

Teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  generally,  are  disposed  to  accept  this 
new  process  of  teaching  articulation  to  the  deaf  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  existing  means  of  educating  this  class  of 
persons,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  a  very  few  years  it  will 
find  wide  acceptance  and  approval. 
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The  following  school  exercise,  which  was  given  to  a  elas*  i  f 
pupils,  of  an  average  standing  of  two  years  and  three  months  at 
the  -Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- Mutes  in 
New  York,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  in  use  at 
this  school. 

Subject — Lesson  LV  of  Richard  Edwards'  Analytical  First 
Reader,  p.  81.  commencing.  L-  Henry's  mother  lost  the  key  of 
the  front  door;  so  Henry  had  to  go  for  the  locksmith." 

While  one  of  the  pupils  reads  this  sentence  aloud,  the  rest  of 
the  class  watch  his  lips,  and  the  teacher  corrects  any  mispro- 
nunciation or  faulty  articulation  :  then  the  following  questions 
are  asked  : 

Whose  mother  lost  the  key  ?  Did  you  ever  lose  something  * 
What  was  it  you  lost?  Did  you  feel  glad  about  it?  How  did 
you  feel? 

Now  the  pupils  are  also  taught  the  meaning  and  proper  use 
of  the  expressions,  to  feel  glad,  sorry,  annoyed,  happy,  un- 
happy, well,  ill.  etc..  etc. 

How  do  you  suppose  Henry's  mother  felt  about  the  loss  of 
her  key?  Where  did  she  lose  it?  What  do  you  suppose  she 
did  when  she  discovered  that  she  had  lost  it  ?  (Explain  the 
verbs  to  search,  to  seek,  to  look  for.)  Did  she  tind  it  again*? 
Did  you  ever  rind  something?  If  you  should  find  my  pen- 
knife in  the  yard,  would  you  keep  it  ; 

How  did  Henry's  mother  lose  the  key  ?  (One  of  our  pupils 
said  in  answer  to  this  question :  I  suppose  there  was  a  hole  in 
her  pocket,  and  the  key  fell  through  it.  Another  said  :  T  think 
she  pulled  it  out  with  her  handkerchief.) 

Answers  to  such  questions  as  this — whether  the  pupil  be  able 
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to  frame  them  himself  in  spoken  language  without  the  aid  of 
his  teacher,  or  whether  the  latter  has  to  supply  the  words — im- 
prove the  mute's  mind  very  much.  The  question.  "  "Whose 
mother  lost  the  key  ?"'  contains  already  every  word  but  one 
that  appears  in  the  sentence  forming  the  answer,  and  the  collo- 
cation is  also  the  same  in  both  question  and  answer :  the  latter 
may,  therefore,  be  framed  almost  mechanically  after  the  ques- 
tion with  but  little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  because 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  substitute  the  noun  for  the  interrogative 
pronoun  whose.  But  in  the  question.  "How  did  Henry's 
mother  lose  the  key  ?"  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  pupil  in 
the  construction  of  the  answer.  To  reply,  he  must  first  form 
an  original  thought,  in  expressing  which  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  applying  his  previously-acquired  knowledge  of  spoken  lan- 
guage. Should  his  command  of  language  be  insufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  express  his  idea,  then  the  teacher,  in  supplying  the 
necessary  words,  adds  to  the  mute's  vocabulary  expressions 
which  he,  the  teacher,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining,  as 
the  idea  is  in  the  pupil's  mind  lefore  the  words  are  given  to 
him.  Exercises  in  which  the  pupils  have  to  reproduce  words 
and  phrases  which  were  previously  acquired  by  them  are,  in  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view,  fully  as  important  as  the  imparting 
of  new  forms  of  expression.  Advanced  pupils  have  many  op- 
portunities to  exercise  the  faculty  of  expressing  thought  in 
spoken  language,  viz..  writing  compositions,  carrying  on  con- 
versations, etc.  Pupils  of  the  grade  for  which  the  exercises  in 
question  are  intended  are  not  able  to  write  compositions  and 
the  like  :  the  only  means,  therefore,  of  making  them  apply  their 
acquired  stock  of  language  is  to  ask  them  what  we  might  per- 
haps term  indirect  questions. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  pupils  who  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  word  how,  in  the  sentence.  "  How  did  Henry's 
mother  lose  the  key  !  "  the  following  illustrations  were  given : 
How  do  you  get  home  ?  (Do  you  walk,  or  ride  in  the  car,  or 
travel  by  boat  ?  etc..  etc.)  A  boy  is  on  the  top  of  the  fence  : 
how  did  he  get  there  ?  A  bird  is  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  : 
how  did  it  get  there  !  A  bad  boy  broke  the  window  ;  how  did 
he  break  it  \  That  man's  leg  is  broken  :  how  did  he  break  it  ? 
How  do  people  get  across  a  river  ?  How  does  the  laundress 
dry  the  wet  clothes '?  How  do  you  dry  your  hands  when  they 
are  wet !  How  are  the  buttons  fastened  to  your  coat  ?  How 
do  you  fasten  your  neck-tie  ?    "What  color  is  the  sky  ?    How  do 
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you  know  that  it  is  blue !  Is  vinegar  sour  ?  How  do  you  know- 
that  it  is  sour  ?  Is  this  board  rough  or  smooth  ?  How  did  you 
find  it  out ! 

"Henry  had  to  go.**  etc. — {Has  to=mttst.) 

A  scholar  has  to  ,  (the  pupils  are  required  to  till  out  the 

blanks.)    A  laborer  has  to  .    A  servant  has  to  .  A 

laundress  has  to  .  A  minister,  a  clerk,  a  soldier,  a  con- 
ductor, a  letter-carrier,  a  messenger,  a  janitor,  a  gardener,  a 
policeman,  a  seamstress,  a  teams  her.  a  fireman,  etc..  etc.  Who 
has  to  study  lessons  ?  Who  has  to  take  medicine  ?  Your  pen- 
cil is  dull :  what  have  you  to  do  ?  Your  coat  is  ripped  ;  what 
have  you  to  do  ?  Your  boots  are  worn  out ;  what  have  you  to 
do  1    This  room  is  too  warm  ;  what  has  to  be  done  ? 

What  did  Henry  have  to  do  ?  (He  had  to  go  for  the  lock- 
smith.) Who  sent  him  to  the  locksmith  s  ?  What  did  his 
mother  say  to  him  ?  To  ascertain  if  our  pupils  understand  the 
meaning  of  such  verbs  as  to  send,  to  offer,  to  scold,  to  warn,  to 
praise,  etc..  etc..  we  not  only  require  them  to  give  the  proper 
sign  for  the  action  of  sending,  etc..  but  we  also  make  them  supply 
the  respective  phrases  that  we  actually  use  in  sending  somebody 
to  a  certain  place  or  for  a  certain  thing  ;  as.  for  example.  The 
mother  sends  the  child  to  bed=she  says.  Go  to  bed.  Mr.  A. 
sent  his  boy  with  a  note  to  Mr.  B.'s==Mr.  A.  said  to  his  boy. 
Take  this  note  to  Mr.  B.  's.  Miss  G.  sent  John  to  the  post  office 
for  10  cents'  worth  of  postage-stamps=she  said.  John,  go  to 
the  post  office,  and  get  me.  etc.  The  mother  offers  an  apple  to 
her  child=she  says.  Do  you  want  this  apple.  Katie  ?  A  kind 
boy  offers  to  carry  a  little  girl's  heavy  basket=he  says.  Shall 
I  carry  this  heavy  basket  for  you  ?  A  gentleman  offers  his  guest 
some  meat—he  says.  May  I  help  you  to  a  piece  of  meat  ? 

Did  Henry  obey  his  mother  ?    A  boy  who  obeys=an  obedient 
boy.    A  boy  who  disobeys=a  disobedient  boy. 

What  did  Henry  say  to  the  locksmith  '.    What  do  you  think 
the  locksmith  said  to  Henry  ? 

Such  questions  as  the  two  last  named,  requiring  interlocutory 
phrases  as  answers,  we  make  use  of  as  often  as  practicable,  to 
make  the  deaf-mute  acquainted  with  conversational  language. 

With  the  aid  of  the  teacher  the  following  short  dialogues  wore 
formed  by  our  pupils : 

Henry  and  His  Mother. 
Henry.  What  are  you  looking  for.  mother  - 
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Mother.  I  am  looking  for  the  key. 
II.  Which  key  ? 
M.  The  key  of  the  front  door. 
«  II.  "Where  did  you  keep  it  ? 
M.  I  kept  it  in  this  pocket. 
II.  Is  it  gone  ? 
M.  Yes.  it  is. 

II.  Perhaps  you  left  it  in  the  store  where  you  bought  your  ■ 
goods. 

M.  Run  back  and  see  if  I  left  it  there.    You  may  also  look 
for  it  on  the  sti'eet  through  which  we  passed. 
//.  Yes.  I  will. 

M.  Go  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  don't  keep  me  waiting  long. 
H.  I  will  try  to  return  very  soon. 

M.  (to  H..  returning.)  Well,  did  you  lind  it  ? 
II.  No,  ma'am,  I  could  not  find  it. 
M.  That  is  too  bad. 

H.  What  can  we  do  now  .' 

J/.  You  have  to  go  and  call  a  locksmith. 

//.  Where  is  the  nearest  locksmith's  shop  ? 

M.  There  is  one  in  John  street,  corner  of  Broad  street. 

JI.  I  know  where  that  is. 

Henri/  and  the  Iiochsmith. 
II.  Good  morning,  sir. 

I.  Good  morning.    "What  do  you  wish  '. 

II.  Please  come  to  our  house  and  open  the  front  door.  My 
mother  lost  the  key  to  it. 

I.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

II.  We  live  at  No.  81  street. 

I.  That  cannot  be  very  far  from  here. 

II.  No  :  only  six  blocks. 

L.  I  will  go  with  you  when  I  have  finished  this  lock  and  key. 
II.  Could  you  perhaps  come  at  once  \ 
L.  I  could,  if  you  are  in  a  great  hurry. 

II.  My  mother  is  anxious  to  get  into  the  house  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible 

L.  Well,  then,  I  will  go  with  you  directly. 

Our  pupils  take  great  interest  in  such  short  dialogues,  of 
which  the  above  are  specimens.  They  have  to  copy  them  neatly 
in  a  book  and  commit  them  to  memory. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  exercises,  so  numerous 
and  extensive  ;is  those  described  herein,  are  given  in  connection 
with  every  sentence  which  our  pupils  read  ;  not  every  phrase  con 
tained  in  the  Reader  which  we  use  suggests  such  a  variety  of  ex- 
ercises as  the  particular  sentence  which  we  selected  for  this  occa- 
sion— and,  even  if  that  were  the  case,  we  would  not  pursue  such 
a  slow  course,  for  fea::  that  our  scholars  might  lose  their  interest 
in  the  subject  under  discussion  :  though,  according  to  the  rule. 
"  non  multa,  sed  multuvft?  such  a  slow  course1  could  only  result 
beneficially  to  the  deaf-mute. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

BY   HKNUY   WINTER  BYJLE,  M.   A.,  NEW  VOUK. 

The  best  foundation  for  discussion  looking  to  practical  im 
provement  is  the  free  interchange  of  notes  of  actual  experience. 
I  therefore  beg  to  lay  before  my  colleagues  interested  in  pro- 
viding reading  matter  for  their  pupils  some  results  reached  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years' 'attentive  and  practical  study  of 
the  subject. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  libraries  for  the 
immediate  use  of  pupils.  The  character  of  collections  of  books 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  other  officers  must  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  local  considerations,  such  as  the  accessibility  of  good 
public  libraries  in  a  neighboring  town.  Still,  the  principle  that 
a  library  maintained  at  the  expense  of  an  educational  institution 
should  be  such  as  to  minister  obviously,  if  not  directly,  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  must  govern  the  nature  of  such  collections: 
and  of  the  consequences  of  this  principle  T  may  speak  at  a 
future  time. 

The  first  point  evidently  is,  the  selection  of  books.  In  this 
we  need  continually  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  pupils  have  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  the  way  in  which  we  are  most  liable  to  be 
misled  is  when  the  general  intelligence  displayed  by  our  pupils 
leads  us  insensibly  into  acting  as  if  we  thought  they  were  as 
familiar  with  the  phrases  in  which  we  instinctively  express  ideas 
as  they  are  with  the  ideas  themselves. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  as  deaf-mutes  come  to  us  utterly  igno- 
rant of  language,  and  as  we  have  to  teach  them  in  a  limited  time, 
and  under  the  restraints  of  school,  what  hearing  children  pick 
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up  unconsciously  at  home  and  in  the  play-ground,  it  is  advis 
able  to  adopt  some  arbitrary  plan  or  other,  and  to  dwell  upon 
each  particular  phrase  or  construction  until  it  is  mastered;  and 
thus  somewhat  of  formality  must  be  imparted  to  our  early  exer- 
cises in  language.  But  the  sooner  and  the  more  freely  the  pu- 
pil is  introduced  to  books  written  for  hearing  children  the  bet- 
ter, for  the  phrases  thus  picked  up  will  be  such  as  are  of  most 
use  in  daily  intercourse,  and  their  miscellaneous  character,  how- 
ever sorely  it  may  vex  the  soul  of  a  teacher  who  goes  by  rule, 
is  the  only  way  of  escape  from  the  stiffness  so  observable  in 
•*the  deaf-mute  style." 

We  need,  therefore,  first  and  most  of  all,  abundance  of  books 
on  every-day  topics,  in  the  simplest  language  that  can  be  framed, 
and  yet  be  pure  and  idiomatic  English.  Each  subject  should 
be  treated  very  briefly  to  avoid  creating  weariness  and  disgust, 
which  are  fatal  to  the  formation  of  a  taste  for  reading.  It  is  a 
comparatively  advanced  pupil  only  who  will  take  pleasure  in  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  length  and  character  of  the  Sunday- 
school  books  a  hearing  child  will  run  through  in  an  evening  or 
two.    And  there  should  be  plenty  of  illustrations. 

The  whole  history  of  politics  shows  that  men  who  cannot 
read  are  yet  profoundly  influenced  by  pictures.  Recent  years 
have  afforded  notable  instances  of  the  power  of  clever  carica- 
ture. To  the  deaf  and  dumb  almost  all  avenues  of  knowledge 
are  closed  save  that  of  the  eye,  and  necessarily  confined  with- 
in the  bounds  of  school-grounds  they  lose  many  sights  familiar 
to  the  hearing.  Hence  the  exceeding  value  of  good  illustra- 
tions. Indeed,  for  beginners  I  consider  them  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  the  letter-press.  A  child  can  glean  many  ideas 
from  a  picture,  and  associate  them  with  a  word  or  two  printed 
below,  or  .pointed  out  by  a  teacher  or  a  more  advanced  com- 
panion. And  our  great  object  is  to  persuade  our  pupils  that 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  books,  and  thus  induce  in  them 
a  habit  of  seeking  it  thence. 

The  numerous  quarto  " indestructible  books"  published  in 
London,  (mostly  by  Routledge  &  Sons,  Warne  &  Co.,  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,)  with  full-page  illustrations  in  vivid 
colors,  are  the  delight  of  our  children,  even  of  those  in  their 
second  or  third  years.  Hardly  less  attractive,  though  to  be  de- 
ferred till  a  few  months  after  entering  school,  are  the  various 
18mo  -picture  books'*  issued  by  the  last-named  publishers, 
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and  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  having  a  cut  on  each 
page,  or  on  each  alternate  page,  and  a  few  lines  in  large  type 
below  or  opposite. 

Here  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Tract  Society.  In  a  prolonged  and 
thorough  exploration  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of  New 
York  I  have  found  a  larger  number  of  books  suited  to  our  wants 
on  their  shelves  than  anywhere  else.  Fifty  dollars  will  there 
buy  twice  that  number  of  separate  volumes  which  are  eagerly 
read  by  pupils  in  from  their  first  to  their  third  or  fourth  year  ; 
and  many  of  these  books  I  would  duplicate  in  preference  to 
seeking  similar  ones  elsewhere. 

Books  of  a  higher  class,  but  still  suited  to  our  requirements, 
are  not  so  readily  found.  They  must  be  picked  up  one  by  one : 
and  I  cannot  recommend  the  stock  of  any  one  publisher  pre- 
eminently. With  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  such  diverse  tastes  to  be  catered  for,  should  I  attempt 
to  speak  at  all  at  length  of  them  I  could  hardly  stop  short  of 
giving  a  complete  list  of  all  the  books  I  have  myself  selected  or 
have  seen  selected  by  my  friends.  And  yet  my  list  would  prove 
very  incomplete,  and  doubtless  one  equally  extensive  and  equally 
good,  but  entirely  different,  could  be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
In  lieu,  therefore,  of  dwelling  on  this  topic,  I  would  suggest 
that  every  one  who  can,  of  personal  knowledge,  recommend 
books  as  suited  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  send  a  list  to  the 
Belleville  Convention,  to  be  placed  on  view  in  the  proposed 
exhibition  of  text-books  and  school  appliances;  an  exhibition 
to  which  I  look  forward  as  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the 
occasion. 

The  highest  grade  of  books  to  be  placed  in  the  pupils'  li- 
brary must  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  course  of 
study  is  carried.  But  since  the  extreme  limit  of  this  will,  even 
in  the  largest  schools,  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  the  individuals 
composing  the  highest  class  change,  it  is  best  to  draw*  the  line 
dividing  the  teachers'  library  from  that  for  the  pupils  rather 
below  this  extreme,  and  allow  the  members  of  the  highest  class 
to  take  books  from  the  former.  An  additional  privilege  is  thus 
created  to  enhance  the  distinctions  which  make  admission  to 
the  highest  class  an  object  of  ambition.  Besides,  when  the 
appropriation  for  each  library  is  fixed,  and  that  for  the  pupils 
is,  as  usual,  much  the  smaller,  it  can  be  made  to  go  further. 
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since,  with  the  same  money,  a  larger  number  of  books  can  be 
bought  of  a  low  than  of  a  high  grade,  and  a  larger  circle  of  read- 
ers thus  benefited. 

Also,  expenditure  for  books  of  the  higher  grades,  but  of  tran- 
sient interest,  or  not  likely  to  be  often  in  request  for  reference, 
can  be  avoided  when  the  institution  has  a  right  to  draw  books 
from  a  public  library — as  the  New  York  Institution  has.  by  the 
donation  of  twenty  three  shares  in  the  Mercantile  Library,  on 
which  the  same  number  of  books  can  be  taken  out  at  a  time — 
by  admitting  to  a  share  in  this  privilege  all  the  pupils  who  can 
benefit  by  it.  The  number  of  these  can  never  be  large,  and 
while  they  thus  enjoy  a  greater  variety,  the  draft  on  the  money 
available  for  siuqjler  books  is  greatly  lessened. 

The  next  point  to  bp  considered  is,  how  the  books  can  best  be 
distributed. 

Each  teacher  is  unquestionably  the  best  judge  of  the  reading 
proper  for  his  own  pupils.  No  one  else  can  so  well  know  what 
each  is  able  to  understand,  and  what  each  most  needs.  A  pupil, 
also,  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest  shown  by  his  teacher, 
and  is  more  ready  to  confess  that  there  are  hard  places,  and  to 
ask  explanation.  To  the  teacher  himself  the  knowledge  what 
each  of  his  class  is  reading  and  has  read  is  of  value,  as  enabling 
him  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  exercises  of  the  school 
room  by  judicious  allusions,  even  if  he  does  not  make  question- 
ing upon  the  books  on  hand  a  regular  part  of  those  exercises. 
And  when  the  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  library, 
they  will  be  better  able  to  suggest  additions. 

It  is.  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  assist 
their  pupils  in  selecting  books.  If.  instead  of  this  being  left 
to  their  voluntary  action,  it  is  made  a  part  of  their  prescribed 
duties,  it  seems  most  convenient  to  have  each  visit  the  library 
with  his  class  in  turn,  at  some  fixed  time  during  school-hours  : 
such  a  rotation  being  observed  that  each  class  shall  have  an 
equal  chance  of  obtaining  the  most  desirable  books. 

As  we  come  to  the  more  advanced  classes,  however,  more  heed 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  work  voluntarily  undertaken  is 
more  cheerfully  performed  than  that  prescribed ;  a  pupil,  in 
general,  will  take  greater  interest  in  reading  a  book  of  his  own 
selection  than  one  assigned  him  by  superior  authority.  The 
latter  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  task,  and  to  be  treated  as  tasks 
are — slighted,  or  taken  up  reluctantly  and  with  distaste.  More 
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freedom  of  selection  is  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  the  older 
pupils.    Indeed,  at  New  York  very  satisfactory  results  were  ob 
tained  when  the  pupils  were  permitted  to  choose  for  themselves, 
subject  to  only  such  restrictions  as  the  librarian  saw  fit  to  im 
pose. 

Moreover,  the  day  when  pupils  most  need  fresh  reading*  mat- 
ter and  are  most  desirous  of  it  is  Sunday — a  day  which,  alas! 
with  all  we  have  done,  (surely  not  all  we  can  do,)  drags  most 
heavily.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  children  to  be  contented, 
nor  can  we  look  for  much  spiritual  profit,  when  we  keep  them 
seated  in  the  sitting-room  two  hours  at  a  stretch  studying,  with- 
out the  diversion  of  movement  allowed  in  school,  and  with  no 
one  to  appeal  to  for  explanations  but  an  officer  who  has  ample 
need  for  vigilance  to  preserve  order,  and  then  send  them  into 
the  chapel  twice,  an  hour  at  a  time,  to  sit  with  folded  arms  and 
look  at  the  lecturer — or  sleep ;  tilling  up  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  sacred  day  with  listless  dawdling  about,  They  then  seek 
books  from  the  library  with  most  avidity,  and  it  should  surely 
be  thrown  open  to  them,  whether  their  own  teachers  can  be 
present  or  not. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  choice  of  reading  books  as  being  an 
educational  measure  coming  within  the  scope  of  a  teacher's 
duty.  It  is  a  question  to  what  extent  general  reading  should 
be  permitted  in  the  class-room.  With  the  alternation  of  school. 
wrork,  and  meals  so  nearly  filling  up  the  day,  very  little  leisure 
is  left  for  voluntary  reading,  and  I  think  we  should  make  time 
to  teach  our  pupils  hoio  to  read.  There  is  no  habit  more  wor- 
thy of  encouragement,  no  art  better  deserving  to  be  taught. 
Yet  there  are  many  other  claims  upon  the  few  hours  to  be  spent 
in  school ;  and  once  an  interest  in  reading  has  been  aroused,  it 
may  be  best,  as  a  friend  suggests,  to  allow  only  enough  of  it  to 
keep  up  the  interest  and  excite  a  desire  for  more  that  will  de- 
mand satisfaction  in  leisure  hours.  There  are,  too,  a  few7  with 
whom  our  great  anxiety  is  to  check  rather  than  foster  devotion 
to  books,  lest  other  duties  be  neglected. 

The  above  are  the  principal  points  the  subject  presents :  sev- 
eral minor  ones  occur  which  may  be  dismissed  with  brief  mention. 
The  librarian  should  be  a  permanent  officer,  and  will  probably 
best  be  chosen  from  among  the  teachers  ;  and  on  many  accounts 
it  is  preferable  the  same  man  should  have  charge  of  both  the 
pupils'  and  the  teachers'  libraries.    It  is  well,  however,  to  enlist 
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some  of  the  older  pupils  as  assistants,  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
entrust  them  with  too  great  responsibility,  nor  to  make  the 
work  too  onerous  ;  volunteers  should  be  taken  if  possible. 

.One  of  the  greatest  troubles  connected  with  a  medium  sized 
vbut  growing  library  is  the  system  of  cataloguing.  After  try- 
ing several  plans,  I  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  bring  all 
the  books  of  the  same  class  together  on  the  same  shelf  and  in 
numerical  order,  and  have  adoj:)ted  the  plan  of  numbering  the 
books  as  they  were  added  to  the  library,  arranging  each  fresh 
lot  by  subjects  in  a  general  way,  but  relying  mostly  upon  a 
second  catalogue  divided  into  departments,  by  reference  to 
which  one  can  see  what  books  are  available  on  any  given  topic. 

Books  certainly  last  longer,  and  are  less  liable  to  injury  and 
more  readily  recognized  as  the  property  of  the  library,  when 
covered.  Yet  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  it  was  a  pity  to  dis- 
guise in  brown  paper  an  elegantly-bound  book,  if  I  could  be 
sure  of  its  falling  into  good  hands  ;  and  the  gay  covers  of  many 
juvenile  books  are  a  potent  charm  to  attract  little  readers. 

If  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  newspapers,  it  was  not  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation.  A  small  sum  spent  annually  for  the  lead- 
ing illustrated  papers,  besides  giving  precision  to  ideas  of  cur- 
rent events,  will  provide  a  valuable  permanent  addition  to  the 
library ;  for  the  numbers  when  collected  in  binders  (such  as 
Conant's)  form  volumes  of  never-failing  interest. 

Throughout  all  our  efforts  to  provide  means  profitably  to 
occupy  the  minds  committed  to  our  charge  runs  the  thought 
that  we  are  preparing  them  for  the  time  wThen  they  must  be  in 
a  great  measure  isolated  and  self-dependent.  No  better  prepara- 
tion for  this  time  can  be  imparted  than  a  fondness  for  the 
best  class  of  reading ;  no  part  of  our  labors  is  better  deserv- 
ing of  care  and  exertion  than  to  excite  and  encourage  such  a 
fondness. 

THE  FIRST  DECADE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE 
COLLEGE.* 

BY  EDVvAKD  M.  GALLAUDET.  PH.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  WASHINGTON. 

Ox  the  8th  of  April,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  signed  the  following  act  of  Congress : 


*  An  address  delivered  on  Presentation  Day.  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
the  College.  April  15,  1874. 
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"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //<>>/*<  <>/'  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  grant  and  confirm  such 
degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  such  pupils  of  the 
institution,  or  others,  who,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  or 
other  meritorious  distinction,  they  shall  think  entitled  to  them, 
as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in  colleges,  and  to  grant 
to  such  graduates  diplomas  or  certificates,  sealed  and  signed  in 
such  manner  as  said  board  of  directors  may  determine,  to  au- 
thenticate and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  graduation.'' 

When  this  act  was  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  its 
passage  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed was  without  precedent.  A  distinguished  senator  opposed 
the  bill  because  "it  would  empower  this  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes  to  confer  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
the  same  as  in  Harvard  University  or  Yale  College.'" 

Another  prominent  senator  said:  "I  think  it  will  rather  make 
the  institution  ridiculous  to  give  it  the  power  to  confer  literary 
or  scientific  degrees,  whereas  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  give  it  the  power  to  confer  some  degree  that  may  be  framed 
or  invented  for  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

But  there  were  senators  who  well  understood  the  purpose  of 
this  institution  to  establish  a  department  of  so  high  a  grade 
that  its  graduates  might  properly  receive  degrees  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

These  gentlemen  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate 
what  was  intended  to  be  done  under  the  operation  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  it  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  House  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  Senate  without 
objection,  and,  with  the  signature  of  the  President,  the  first 
chapter  in  the  history  of  this  college  was  completed. 

Two  months  later  public  exercises  were  held,  in  which  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  Deaf-Mute  College  were  fully  set 
forth,  and  within  four  days  thereafter  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $26,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  grounds  of  the 
institution. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  college  began  its  educa- 
tional operations,  with  seven  students  Private  benevolence 
supplemented  the  liberal  action  of  Congress,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  means  for^the  prosecution  of  the  novel  undertaking. 
Doubts  were,  however,  expressed  as  to  the  practicability  of  af- 
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fording  collegiate  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  many 
who  did  not  question  the  feasibility  of  the  en terprise  were  quick 
to  ask.  Cui  bono  f 

As  the  work  of  the  college  advanced  and  its  numbers  in- 
creased, the  appeals  made  to  Congress  in  its  behalf  called  forth 
serious  and  sometimes  violent  opposition,  this  amounting,  in 
1868,  to  a  prolonged  effort  on  the  part  of  the  then  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  destroy  the  entire  institution.  But 
the  sympathy  and  judgment  of  Congress  were  not  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  college.  In  every  struggle  the  enlightened  and  lib- 
eral counsels  of  our  friends  prevailed,  and  each  session  of  Con- 
gress that  has  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the  college  has 
set  its  seal  of  unqualified  approval  on  our  work. 

AYe  have  invited  you  to  join  to-day  in  celebrating  our  tenth 
anniversary,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  a  brief  recital  should  be 
made  of  the  results  which  have  crowned  the  labors  of  our  first 
decade. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  institution  speaks  for  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  all  beholders.  Oar  little  lot  of  two  acres  has  ex- 
panded to  a  noble  domain  of  one  hundred.  The  frail  rustic  cot- 
tage, through  whose  slender  walls  the  winter  winds  whistled 
and  the  summer  sun  scorched,  has  given  way  to  enduring  and 
beautiful  structures. 

And  the  liberality  of  the  Government  has  not  stopped  here. 
Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  employment  of  com- 
petent professors  and  instructors,  thus  enabling  the  college  to 
extend  its  benefits  to  many  whose  limited  means  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  an  advanced  course  of 
study. 

The  seven  youths  who  sought  admission  ten  years  ago  have 
been  followed  by  one  hundred  and  ten  others,  these  represent- 
ing twenty-five  States  and  the  Federal  District.  New  England 
has  sent  twenty-six.  the  Middle  States  twenty -four,  the  South 
twenty- six,  and  the  West  forty-one.  so  that  it  is  almost  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  several  sections  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  benefits  of  this  single  college  for  deaf-mutes  have 
been  distributed. 

And  is  it  asked,  What  are  these  benefits  ?  It  maybe  replied. 
They  are  such  advantages  for  mental  and  moral  culture  as  are 
offered  to  hearing  and  speaking  youth  in  their  higher  semina- 
ries and  colleges. 
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Our  curriculum  of  study  comprises  the  higher  mathematics 
the  Latin.  French,  and  German  languages:  the  elements  of 
natural  science,  including  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  geol 
ogy,  mineralogy,  physiology,  and  zoology ;  a  full  course  of 
English  philology,  and  related  studies,  with  ancient  and  modern 
history,  not  omitting  proper  attention  to  mental,  moral,  and 
political  science. 

It  is  too  early  for  us  to  estimate  the  full  advantages  that  may 
be  credited  to  the  labors  and  outlays  of  our  first  decade.  But 
even  the  partial  results  that  are  before  us  may  be  taken  as 
affording  a  rich  and  encouraging  return.  Twenty  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  college  have  been  engaged  in  teaching.  Two 
have  become  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers :  three  others 
have  taken  positions  connected  with  journalism.  Three  have 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government,  one  of  them  having 
risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible  position.  One,  while 
filling  a  position  as  instructor  in  a  Western  institution,  has 
rendered  important  service  to  the  Coast  Survey  as  a  micro - 
scopist.  Two  have  taken  places  in  the  faculty  of  their  almn 
mater,  and  are  rendering  valuable  returns  as  instructors,  where 
they  were  students  but  a  short  time  since.  Some  have  gone 
into  mercantile  and  other  offices  ;  some  have  undertaken  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account,  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  pursuits,  in  which  the  advantages  of 
thorough  mental  training  will  give  them  a  superiority  over  those 
less  educated. 

Six  have  been  called  to  pass  from  the  life  that  now  is  to  that 
which  is  to  come,  and  all  these  left  behind  them  bright  evidence 
that  they  rightly  estimated  the  true  issue  of  life. 

One  of  these  sainted  alumni,  who  was  in  our  midst  two  short 
months  ago.  and  who  would  have  borne  away  the  highest  honors 
of  this  day  had  his  life  been  spared,  wrote  to  his  sister  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  as  follows : 

"It  will  take  away  half  the  bitterness  of  death  to  have  been 
allowed  to  learn  something;  to  have  obtained  one  glimpse 
across  the  hills  and  valleys  away  off  into  that  promised  land  of 
perfect  knowledge,  perfect  love,  perfect  purity,  where  men  no 
longer  'see  through  a  glass  darkly.'  For  such  I  take  to  be  the 
true  result  of  study :  the  more  one  learns,  the  clearer  does  he 
see  God's  wondrous  goodness,  the  closer  is  he  drawn  to  all 
things  holy." 

Our  first  decade  is  passed.     We  can  write  its  history,  detail 
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ing  the  events  of  each  fleeting  month  and  year ;  but  the  fall 
measure  of  its  results  can  only  be  rightly  estimated  by  Him 
whose  intelligence  can  comprehend  eternity  and  infinity.  The 
probable  influence  in  the  world  for  good  of  the  six- score  youth 
who  have  been  taught  here  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  mortal 
computation,  for  there  is  an  immortality  of  influence  as  well  as 
of  individuality,  and  the  impressions  we  make  on  others  do 
not  die  as  do  the  wavelets  of  sound  in  the  air,  or  those  of  water 
on  lake  or  river.  But  the  most  important  fact  of  all  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  first  decade  is  that  it  is  only  the  first,  and  not  the 
last.  While  we  have  cause  to  rejoice  to-day  over  the  fruit  of 
labor  past,  our  greatest  reason  for  congratulation  arises  from 
the  hopes  we  are  permitted  to  entertain  for  the  future. 

The  college  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. Its  continued  existence  is  no  longer  problematical. 
Laws  of  the  United  States  are  its  endowment.  Lands  and 
buildings  held  in  the  name  of  the  Government  form  its  perma- 
nent abiding-place.  The  representatives  of  our  States  and  peo- 
ple in  five  Congresses  have  pledged  the  nation  to  its  support. 
Humanly  speaking,  we  may  regard  its  perpetuity  as  insured. 
For  this,  and  all  it  suggests  of  good  to  be  wrought  during  the 
decades  and  centuries  yet  before  us,  let  us  give  thanks  to-day 
to  Him  who  while  on  earth  wrought  miracles  that  the  deaf 
might  hear  and  the  dumb  speak:  who  is  now  working  greater 
wonders  even  than  those,  and  who  shall  in  the  fulness  of  time 
rule  all  hearts  and  join  all  hands  in  charity  and  peace. 


REPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  have  received  the  recent  reports  of  the  American,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Columbia, 
Alabama,  California,  St.  Mary's,  Minnesota,  New  York  Improved 
Instruction,  Clarke,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Boston,  West  Virginia. 
Maryland  Colored.  Halifax.  Ontario,  and  Montreal  Protestant 
Institutions.  Following  the  course  adopted  last  year,  we  review 
them  by  topics,  selecting  only  those  subjects  which  seem  to  be 
of  the  most  general  importance. 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  1870 

The  reports  this  year  furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  errors 
of  the  census.  We  quote  only  from  those  in  which  definite  state- 
ments are  made  and  figures  are  given : 

Mr.  Hubbard.*  of  Massachusetts. — "A  member  of  the  corpo- 
ration, (Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,)  who  some  years  ago  prepared  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  Massachusetts  deaf-mutes,  has  lately  been  re- 
quested to  revise  and  verify  this  list,  adding  to  it  the  names  of 
such  as  might  be  found  now  living  in  the  State,  and  striking  off 
those  who  have  died  or  removed  since  1868,  when  his  first  list 
was  completed.  This  work  has  been  carefully  done  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  State,  and  a  new  list  prepared,  which 
contains  about  1,100  names,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  were 
returned  in  the  United  States  census  of  1870." 

Mr.  McCoy,  of  Virginia. — "  Comparing  the  names  given  on 
the  census-rolls  with  my  list  of  applications  for  the  last  two 
years,  I  find  that  out  of  the  ninety-eight  on  my  list,  (seventy- 
five  deaf-mutes  and  twenty-three  blind,)  only  eighteen,  (thirteen 
deaf-mutes  and  five  blind.)  or  less  than  one-fifth,  appear  on  the 
census  returns."' 

Mr.  McTVhorter,  of  Louisiana. — "Of  thirty-two  deaf-mutes 
over  four  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  found  during  the 
past  year,  three  only  were  enumerated  in  the  census.  Not  one 
of  the  pupils  who  entered  this  year  was  enumerated  ;  three  of 
the  twelve  wrho  entered  last  year,  and  four  of  eleven  who  entered 
the  year  before  last,  were  enumerated." 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

The  Ohio  and  Indiana  reports  give  the  causes  of  deafness,  so 

far  as  ascertained,  of  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  educated  in 

these  institutions :  the  Kentucky  and  Halifax  reports  give  the 

same  statistics  of  the  pupils  in  the  institutions  during  the  past 

year  ;  while  the  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  reports  give 

them  of  the  pupils  admitted  since  the  publication  of  the  last 

previous  reports.    These  make  a  total  of  2,595  cases,  of  which 

the  assigned  causes  of  deafness  are  as  follows :  t 

Congenital  994  Measles   <>0 

Cause  not  ascertained  185  Fever,  (not  specified)   .">7 

Scarlet  fever  293  Typhoid  fever   55 

Spotted    fever,  (cerebro-spinal  Colds   40 

meningitis)  191  Accidents   37 

Sickness,  (not  specified)  140  Spasms   84 

Brain  fever  .  117  "Whooping  cough    33 

Sores  in  head   92  Pneumonia   18 

Inflammation,  (not  specified)...  (>7  Scrofula   13 


*  President  of  the  corporation  of  the  Clarke  Institution, 
t  In  complll^y  the  table  some  slight  changes  in  nomenclature  have  heeu 
made,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
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Mumps   13  Dysentery   2 

Diptheria   12  Typhus  fever   2 

Inflammation  of  the  brain   1]  White  swelling   2 

Hydrocephalus   11  Use  of  calomel   2 

Teething   11  Congestion  of  brain   2 

Catarrh   9  Mumps  and  whooping-cough... .  2 

'Erysipelas    8  Congestive  chills   1 

Use  of  quinine   7  Cholera  infantum   1 

Dropsy..   7  Eating  jimson  seed   1 

Bilious  fever   6  Earache   1 

Paralysis   6  Yellow  fever   1 

Chills  and  fever   ;">  Neuralgia   1 

Rickets   5  Rheumatism   1 

Croup...   5  Bronchitis   1 

Lung  fever   a  Cruelty   1 

Chicken-pox   3  Gout   1 

Small-pox   :'.  Swimming   1 

Congestive  fever   3  Lightning   1 

Discharges  from  the  ears   3  Spinal  fever   .  1 

Worms   2  Inflaenza   1 

111  respect  to  the  Ohio  Institution  the  above  table  covers  a 
period  of  forty-rive  years,  and  in  respect  to  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion a  period  of  thirty  years,  but  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  are 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  table  confirms  Mr.  Maelntires 
statement  that  while  ••formerly  the  congenitally  deaf  were  much 
more  numerous  than  those  made  so  by  disease,  of  late  years  the 
latter  class  largely  predominates."  This  will  be  still  more  ap- 
parent if  we  compile  a  table  of  the  causes  of  deafness  of  the 
new  pupils,  (those  admitted  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
report.)  as  we  are  able  to  do  from  the  reports  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Halifax  Institutions. 
These  give  us  a  total  o/  272  pupils,  of  whom  only  88  were  born 
deaf.  In  this  table  spotted  fever,  or  cerebro  spinal  meningitis, 
comes  to  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deaf- 
ness. The  assigned  causes  in  these  272  cases,  mentioning  only 
the  most  prominent,  are  as  follows : 

Congenital  88      Brain  fever  24 

Spotted  fever  4.">      Typhoid  fever   5 

Scarlet  fever  36      Other  diseases  7(> 

HEREDITARY  DEAFNESS. 

Of  the  94-3  pupils  who  have  been  in  the  Indiana  Institution, 
one  was  the  child  of  parents  both  of  whom  were  deaf-mutes, 
and  five  were  the  children  of  parents  one  of  whom,  in  each  case, 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  while  the  other  could  both  hear  and  speak. 
This,  as  Mr.  Maclntire  says,  -  would  seem  to  indicate  that  per- 
sons marrying,  one  of  whom  is  deaf  and  dumb,  while  the  other 
can  hear  and  speak,  are  more  liable  to  have  deaf-mute  children 
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tkaii  in  cases  in  which  both  parents  are  deaf  and  dumb."  It  is 
the  reverse,  however,  of  what  was  shown  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Turner 
in  his  paper  read  before  the  Washington  Conference  of  Princi- 
pals. According  to  his  statistics,  which  were  drawn  from  a 
larger  number  of  cases,  "the  proportion  of  deaf  mute  children 
of  parents  both  congenitally  deaf  was  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  of  parents  only  one  of  whom  was  congenitally 
deaf."  * 

CONSANGUINITY   OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Of  the  thirty-three  families  represented  by  the  thirty-four 
pupils  who  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  last  year,  ten 
contained  each  more  than  one  deaf-mute.  Three  of  them  had 
each  three,  and  seven  of  them  each  two  deaf  children. 

Two  of,  the  girls  had  each  two  brothers  who  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
One     ••        ••    had  a  brother  and  a  sister  "  "  " 

Three  "  "  had  each  a  brother  who  was  "  " 
One    "  had  a  sister  "  "  " 

One  of  the  boys  had  a  sister  and  a  brother  who  were  "  " 
Two  "  had  each  a  sister  who  was  "  " 

One  "       "    had  a  brother  "  "  " 

One  "       •■    had  a  second  cousin  on  the  mother's  side  " 

The  943  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  the' Indiana 
Institution  represented  701  families,  in  which  there  were  deaf- 


mutes  as  follows : 

Families  in  which  there  was  one  deaf-mute  547 

Families  in  which  there  were  two  deaf-mutes  142 

Families  in  which  there  were  three  deaf-mutes   23 

Families  in  which  there  were  four  deaf-mutes   3 

Families  in  which  there  were  five  deaf-mutes   5 

Families  in  which  there  were  six  deaf-mutes   1 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AN  INSTITUTION. 

In  all  the  discussion  by  our  profession  of  the  proper  method 
of  organization  for  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  but  one 
opinion  has  ever  been  expressed,  viz  :  that  each  institution  should 
have  a  single  head,  who  should  be  vested  with  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  its  management,  and  exercise  sole  control  over  all  its 
departments.  As  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion should  i>e  heard  also,  we  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Blumenthal,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  a  brief  statement  of  the 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Conference  of  Principals,  page  i>4. 
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reasons  that  induced  the  board  to  divide  the  educational  and 
domestic  departments  of  that  institution  : 

The  plan  of  holding  the  principal  responsible  for  matters 
belonging  strictly  to  the  household  department  logically  involves 
the  assumption  of  his  devoting  a  part  of  his  time  and  labor  to 
such  knowledge  and  supervision  thereof  as  shall  enable  him  to 
carry  such  accountability.  Of  course.  ;  such  time  and  labor ' 
are  lost  to  the  educational  department ;  but  worse  than  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  principal  is  thereby  occupied 
and  his  mind  engaged  by  matters  which  can  just  as  well  be  man- 
aged by  others,  while  his  own  field  of  duty,  especially  in  deaf- 
mute  restitutions  teaching  articulation,  is  abundantly  extensive 
to  employ  all  his  thoughts  and  tax  his  best  energies,  if  he  de- 
sires to  comply  fully  with  the  demands  of  duty  attached  to  so 
responsible  a  position.  Another  very  important  reason  for  such 
division  of  departments  consists  in  the  prevention  of  the  exer- 
cise of  autocratic  authority.  *  *  *  All  authority  being  vested 
in  the  principal,  he  controls  the  situations  of  his  subordinates, 
whether  they  be  matron  or  teachers,  and,  if  he  so  pleases,  can 
act  with  almost  perfect  impunity,  so  far  as  any  complaints  from 
subordinates  are  concerned.  And  when,  in  addition,  the  posi- 
tion is  abused  by  the  retaining  of  relatives,  or  others  ready  to 
yield  willing  subserviency,  the  temptation  to  such  abuse  is  only 
too  strong. 

"  By  vesting  in  the  principal  the  right  of  nominating  all  his 
teachers  or  assistants,  to  be  sanctioned  and  appointed  by  the 
board,  and  holding  the  matron  directly  responsible  to  the  house 
committee,  though,  by  virtue  of  her  position,  subject  to  the  ad- 
vice or  suggestions  of  the  principal :  by  defining  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  duties  of  the  respective  officers  toward  the  insti- 
tution and  toward  each  other,  and  giving  all  the  right  of  appeal 
for  final  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  board,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  a  satisfactory  amount  of  conscientious  labor  and  har- 
monious co-operation  will  be  realized." 

"  DUAL  "  INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  California,  still  advocates  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the  same  institution,  and 
has  received  a  reinforcement  in  the  person  of  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe, 
of  Boston,  who  wrote  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  "Wilkinson's 
previous  report,  in  which  the  advantages  of  union  were  set 
forth: 

"You  speak  (page  15)  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  union 
of  mutes  and  blind  in  one  establishment.  I  have  long  held  that 
very  great  mutual  advantage  might  be  had  from  such  union. 
I  do  not  believe  in  large  aggregations  of  defectives ;  the  evils 
thereof  are  manifest.    They  are,  however,  all  intensified  by  the 
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homogeneity  of  its  inmates.  It  is  more  objectionable  to  have 
two  hundred  mutes  or  two  hundred  blind  in  one  establishment 
than  to  have  one  hundred  of  each  class." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  adds: 

•*I  do  not  care  to  repeat  what  I  have  formerly  said  in  regard 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  union,  but  the  almost 
universal  objection  brought  up  in  every  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion is,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  ought  not  to  be  gath- 
ered in  one  institution,  because  they  are  so  unlike  :  because  the 
modes  of  instruction  are  different :  because  they  are  unlike  in 
disposition,  and  require  different  apparatus  and  discipline ;  in 
short,  that  there  are  no  points  of  similarity,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  segregated. 

u  To  my  mind,  it  is  this  very  unlikeness  that  makes  union  de- 
sirable. In  natural  physics  the  current  of  electricity  is  set  in 
motion  by  connecting  opposite  poles,  and  so  in  moral  dynamics 
diameter  is  modified  in  the  contact  of  unlikes.  Everybody 
knows  the  mal-effects  of  being  surrounded  by  hypochondriacs 
and  diseased  persons,  such  as  one  finds  at  certain  medicinal 
springs.  On  the  contrary,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  abnormals  associating  with  strong,  healthy 
natures.  Cheerfulness  and  change  are  often  the  best  medicines. 
The  theatre  is  sometimes  better  than  therapeutics.  •  Go  and 
see  Liston  '  used  to  be  Abernethy's  advice  to  dyspeptics  in  the 
day  of  that  celebrated  comedian. 

•• 1  have  referred  in  previous  pages  to  some  of  the  evil  ten- 
dencies to  which  the  blind  are  subject,  and  there  are  others 
which  the  experience  of  each  teacher  will  suggest  to  him.  These 
tendencies  are  largely  due  to  isolation  or  segregation  of  the  blind 
as  a  class.  They  are  inseparable  to  institutions  of  this  kind,  but 
they  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  uniting  an  opposite  ele- 
ment like  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  I  therefore  do  not  propose  to  abandon  a  conclusion  reached 
after  mature  reflection  because  certain  nialign  influences  have 
for  a  time  worked  unhappiness  and  discontent.  As  well  might 
Dr.  Howe,  whose  venerable  years  and  vast  services  should  have 
protected  him  from  such  assaults,  abandon  the  cause  of  blind 
instruction  because  he  was  investigated  for  'cruelty.'  As  well 
might  Mr.  AYait,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  withdraw  his  val- 
uable services  from  the  profession  because  a  few  malcontents 
strove  to  ruin  where  they  could  not  rule.  As  well  might  the 
Ohio  Institution  close  its  doors  because  its  management  was 
charged  with -providing  •  insufficient  diet."  Half  of  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  features  of  modern  civilization  would  still  be  dor- 
mant in  the  minds  of  inventors  and  philanthropists  had  heed 
been  paid  to  the  discouragements  that  beset  them.  To  such, 
experience  of  difficulties  stimulates  to  greater  exertion ;  perse- 
cution only  nerves  the  honest  purpose." 
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THE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  THE  RESULTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

We  quote  from  the  four  reports  in  which  these  poiuts  are  most 
fully  discussed : 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  California. — "Visitors  to  the  institution 
frequently  ask.  '  Don't  you  find  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
much  more  clever  than  other  people  ? '  Gruff  old  Sam  John- 
son most  ungallantly  remarked  that  *  woman's  preaching  is  like 
a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs  :  it  is  not  done  well,  but  you 
are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all.'  And  so  very  likely  the 
above  question  is  engendered  of  the  surprise  with  which  the 
people  witness  the  reading  by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  the  thread- 
ing a  needle  with  the  tongue,  for  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  those 
higher  attainments  which  are  really  creditable  attract  very  little 
attention.  But  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  this  idea  of  men- 
tal superiority  in  the  blind  or  deaf.  These  misfortunes  as  ob- 
stacles to  intellectual  growth  are  simply  appalling.  Judicious 
and  skilful  teaching,  united  with  indomitable  energy,  ability, 
and  pluck  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  may,  and  often  does,  pro- 
duce admirable  results ;  but  this  is  only  obtained  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  great  mental  and  nervous  force  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil. 

;i  The  difficulties  besetting  the  progress  of  the  deaf-mute  are 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  language.  He  comes  to  us  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years  with  the  elements  of  thought  existing  in  his 
mind  simply  as  pictures.  His  means  of  expressing  wants  and 
emotions  are  those  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  common 
with  the  brute  creation.  His  pantomimes  are  no  more  like 
words  than  is  the  chatter  of  birds  or  the  grimaces  of  a  monkey. 
When  his  motions  have  been  directed  into  the  defined  expres 
sion  of  thoughts,  his  signs  indicate  ideas  rather  than  the  arbi- 
trary symbols  of  speech.  He  therefore  has  none  of  the  benefits 
of  comparative  philology.  All  spoken  languages  have  certain 
semblances  by  which,  knowing  one  language,  the  acquisition  of 
others  is  facilitated.  Yet  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  '  Intellectual 
Life,'  says:  'A  language  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  by  an 
adult  without  five  years'  residence  in  the  country  where  it  is 
spoken  ;  and  without  habits  of  close  observation,  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  is  insufficient."  This  is  not  encouraging,  but  it  is 
the  truth.  What,  then,  shall  be  expected  of  a  deaf-mute,  whose 
only  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  English  are  limited 
to  the  formulas  of  the  class-room,  and  occasional  conversations 
with  intelligent  friends  by  pen  or  pencil  ? 

"It  does  not  follow,  from  this  inability  to  express  himself 
idiomatically  even  after  he  has  finished  his  course  of  study, 
that  the  deaf-mute  is  ignorant,  although  Thucydides  declares, 
*  to  know  a  thing  and  not  to  be  able  to  express  it  is  all  one  as 
if  he  know  it  not.'  A  person  may  read  French  or  German, 
Latin  or  Greek,  with  great  facility,  and  not  be  able  to  write  or 
think  in  either  language.    Indeed.  De  l'Epee,  the  founder  of 
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deaf-mute  instruction,  did  not  hope  to  make  his  pupils  express 
their  own  ideas,  and  chided  his  co-laborer  and  Bnccessof,  Sicard. 
as  chimerical  for  expecting  such  results.  In  a  letter,  dated 
November  25.  1785,  the  venerable  Abbe  says :  1 1  fear  lest  you 
be  led  away  by  the  desire  of  making  metaphysicians  of  your 
pupils.  Do  not  expect  that*  they  can  ever  express  themselves 
in  writing  ;  our  language  is  not  theirs  :  theirs  is  the  language 
of  signs.  Be  satisfied  that  they  know  how  to  translate  as  we 
translate  foreign  languages,  without  knowing  how  to  think  or 
express  ourselves  in  those  languages.'  And  under  date  of  De- 
cember 18,  of  the  same  year,  he  says:  "Don't  .flatter  yourself 
that  your  pupils  will  write  French  any  more  than  I  can  write 
Italian,  although  I  translate  that  language  very  well.'  The 
good  Abbe  would  be  much  surprised  if  he  could  sit  for  an  hour 
among  the  advanced  classes  of  any  well-regulated  institution  of 
the  present  day  and  read  the  exercises  in  history,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  similar  studies,  rendered, 
perhaps,  in  queer,  uuidiomatic.  yet  perfectly  intelligible  phrase- 
ology, and  indicating  a  clear  mastery  of  the  subjects. 

"  The  first  live  or  six  years  in  a  deaf-mute's  school  life  must 
be  mainly  devoted  to  the  study  of  language — to  obtaining  the 
key  that  unlocks  to  him  the  stores  of  human  learning,  as  con- 
tained in  books.  In  this  pursuit  it  is  not  the  hundred  thousand 
words  of  the  dictionary  that  confuse  the  pupil  and  dishearten 
the  teacher,  but  the  different  uses  to  which  the  same  words  are 
put.  and  the  different  ideas  depending  simply  on  conjunction. 

••Take  as  a  simple  illustration  the  word  "draw."  The  pupil 
is  taught  that  'a  horse  draws  a  wagon."  The  pantomime  is 
clear,  and  corresponds  with  his  daily  observation.  But  to  his 
surprise  the  next  morning's  paper,  in  its  notices,  says :  '  The 
concert  drew  a  large  house  last  night.'  and  he  has  to  learn  that 
in  this  use  •  draw '  means  to  attract,  and  house  means  1  a  num- 
ber of  people.'  After  being  taught  by  pantomime  how  to  •  draw 
a  mug  of  cider,"  the  'Clipper'  inform  shim  that  in  the  late  -mill ' 
Mike  MeCoole  •  drew  '  the  first  blood  from  his  opponent's  '  mug.' 
He  is  told  if  he  is  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  have  money  on  deposit, 
he  must  •  draw  a  check  '  before  he  can  get  it.  He  has  seen  a 
schoolmate  '  draw  a  picture."  but  when  the  heroine  of  the  mod- 
ern novel  •  draws  a  sigh.'  his  admiration  for  the  capacities  of 
art  is  increased.  A  magazine  criticism  commends  the  scenes  of 
innocence  and  content  which  Milton  -draws.'  but  on  reference 
to  the  parlor  edition  of  1  Paradise  Lost."  he  finds  no  illustra- 
tions, or  only  those  which  Gustave  Dore  has  made.  One  must 
confess  that  the  pupil  has  enough  already  to  confuse  him,  but 
when  in  addition  he  is  told  that  •  a  ship  draws  water.'  'a  cook 
draws  a  fowl.'  -a  waiter  draws  a  cork."  -money  draws  interest.' 
and  ;a  minister  draws  comparisons  and  inferences.'  he  con- 
cludes in  despair  that  the  conundrums  of  language,  like  poor 
Dundreary's  'widdles.'  are  things  -  which  no  fellah,  especially  a 
deaf-mute  fellah,  can  And  out.'    When  to  these  numerous  signi- 
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fications  the  modifying  adverbs  'in,'  -out.'  'off,'  'ou.'  'up,' 
•back,"  etc..  are  added,  aud  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
peculiar  use  of  a  word  must  be  made  a  special  subject  of  in- 
struction, and  retained  by  a  special  effort  of  memory,  a  key-hole 
perception  may  be  obtained  of  the  work  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  deaf-mute."' 

Mr.  Weed,  of  Wisconsin. — "There  is  a  misapprehension  in 
many  minds  respecting  the  time  allowed  in  the  institute  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  public  schools  generally.  A  moment's 
thought  should  correct  the  error.  The  relative  time  in  the  in- 
stitute is  really  shorter.  A  child  comes  to  us  ten  years  of  age. 
It  is  true  he  has  had  an  existence  of  ten  years,  during  which 
his  physical  being  has  had  a  corresponding  development.  But 
in  almost  every  other  respect  there  has  been  no  maturing  pro- 
cess. The  phrase,  "ten  years,"  applied  to  an  ordinary  child  in- 
cludes much  besides  mere  age  and  physical  development.  If 
this  be  all,  we  pronounce  his  condition  abnormal.  AVith  that 
decade  of  years  we  associate  knowledge— of  men,  of  things,  of 
Deity — knowledge  acquired  by  language,  understood  in  its 
simpler  forms  from  infancy ;  language  spoken  almost  from  in- 
fancy, and  heard  through  ten  years  of  hourly  communication 
with  hundreds  of  others,  from  whom  he  receives  constant  in- 
struction. At  ten  years  of  age  that  child  has  been  in  the  school 
of  life  nearly  the  whole  period.  Now  let  him  spend  five  hours 
a  day  in  a  school-house,  under  special  teachers,  for  two  years, 
and  through  life  it  will  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  only  two 
years  of  schooling,  though  practically  he  had  four  times  that 
number.  His  education  was  in  progress,  though  his  school 
period,  in  its  technical  sense,  was  very  limited. 

*;  So,  then,  it  is  a  most  serious  error  to  compare  as  equivalent 
a  term  of  years  in  the  institute  with  a  term  of  corresponding 
number  in  a  hearing  and  speaking  school.  To  place  the  deaf- 
mute  on  an  equality  with  his  more  fortunate  companions  would 
require  an  extension  of  the  institute  school-period  beyond  the 
limit  which  the  noblest  generosity  of  the  State  could  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  towards  its  unfortunate  children,  who,  after 
all  that  can  be  done  for  them,  must  remain  the  children  of  mis- 
fortune still.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  has  been  solved 
again  and  again  within  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  history  of 
this  institute  what  was  once  a  problem — whether  deafness  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  mental  improvement  and  general 
training  :  whether  isolation  must  be  the  perpetual  condition  of 
the  deaf-mute :  whether  the  ordinary  relations  between  man 
and  man  could  exist  between  the  deaf-mute  and  his  fellow ; 
whether  he  could  be  made  to  understand  the  true  aims  of  life 
and  immortality,  and  be  effectually  aided  in  securing  them.'' 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Pennsylvania.— -"In  regard  to  the  pupils  who 
left  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  state  that  all  of  those  who  had  completed  their 
full  term  were  returned  to  their  homes  in  possession  of  a  suffi- 
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cient  amount  of  education  to  fit  them  to  become  self-supporting", 
useful  members  of  society,  and  to  go  on  adding  to  their  stores 
of  information  and  their  knowledge  of  language  by  reading  and 
intercourse  with  others.  Could  one,  by  an  effort  of  imagina- 
tion, see  these  young  people  in  the  precise  condition  they  would 
now  be  if  they  had  never  been  at  school,  and  contrast  what 
would  have  been  with  what  is,  the  change  wrought  in  them  by 
the  education  and  training  they  have  received  would  appear  to 
amount  almost  to  a  transformation.  And  yet  it  is  probable 
that  few  of  them  could  write  a  single  page  of  composition  with- 
out making  more  or  fewer  mistakes  :  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
one  observing  their  ordinary  conversation  would  find  that  the 
topics  which  seemed  to  interest  them  the  most  were  of  a  very 
trivial  kind  :  in  fact,  that  their  conversation  was  very  much  like 
that  one  would  hear  on  the  street  or  in  the  drawing-room  by 
listening  to  the  talk  of  young  people  possessed  of  all  their  facul- 
ties. It  must  not.  therefore,  be  inferred  that  those  who  have 
had  the  conduct  of  the  education  of  these  pupils  are  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  attainments  they  have  made.  Every  teacher 
whose  heart  is  in  his  work  of  course  aims  to  give  his  pupils  a 
perfect  command  of  language  :  and  when  he  sees  how  far  short 
of  this  most  of  them  come,  he  is  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
couraged :  to  blame  himself  for  errors  he  never  committed,  and 
to  consider  that  much  of  his  labor  has  been  wasted.  It  seems 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  in  every  way  a  wrong  view  of  the 
matter.  The  truth  is.  some  things  are  impossible.  Deafness 
implies  something.  It  implies  deprivation — imperfection :  and 
no  amount  of  instruction — of  labor  and  pains — can  fully  make 
up  the  deficiency.  Why  complain  because  we  cannot  accom- 
plish impossibilities  \  Why  find  fault  with  the  nature  of  things  ? 
Why  not  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  ?  Deaf-mutes  can  be  and  are  educated, 
and  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  great  many  of  them — 
nay,  most  of  them — when  they  leave  our  institutions  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes  have  more  knowledge  on  most  subjects — 
have  more  desire  for  knowledge,  and  can  write  and  spell  more 
correctly,  and  are  altogether  better  educated  and  accomplished 
than  the  generality  of  the  people  of  their  own  age  among  whom 
they  are  to  live.  Instead,  then,  of  complaining  that  we  ac- 
complish so  little,  if  we  would  only  consider  the  tremendous 
difficulties  deaf-mutes  have  to  encounter,  and  the  obstacles  they 
have  constantly  to  surmount  or  move  out  of  their  way.  we 
should  rather  be  astonished  that  they  are  able  to  accomplish  so 
much,  and  thank  God  that  we  have  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
being  instrumental  in  helping  them  to  lift  themselves  from  a 
degradation  from  which,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  affliction, 
they  are,  without  our  aid,  unable  to  rise. 

"  In  several  of  the  institutions  there  are  high  classes  or  scien- 
tific departments  for  pupils  who  are  capable  and  desirous  of 
pursuing  a  course  of  more  advanced  studies  ;  and  at  Washrag- 
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ton  there  is  a  col]ege  for  deaf-mutes,  where  young  men  are 
graduated  with  a  standing  for  scholarship  not  inferior  to  that 
achieved  by  graduates  of  other  colleges  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, in  this  connection,  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  hearing- 
population  of  the  United  States  has  received  a  high  school  or 
collegiate  education,  and  how  it  will  compare  with  the  propor- 
tion of  our  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  deaf-mutes  who  have 
received  similar  advantages.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
establishment  of  our  high  classes  and  college  is  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  so  that  if  the  ratio  is  now  very  much  against 
the  deaf  and  dumb — which  is  doubtful — it  is  believed  that  it 
will  not  long  remain  so."' 

Mr.  Fay.  of  Ohio. — "  The  educational  results  of  the  training- 
given  to  pupils  embrace  many  details,  affecting  every  element  of 
their  character  and  extending  to  every  event  of  their  experience. 
A  mute,  upon  his  first  arrival,  knows  a  few  things,  obvious  to  the 
eye,  intensely.  False  inferences,  however,  and  ignorance  of  much 
usually  known  to  other  children,  have  greatly  narrowed  and  dis- 
torted his  stock  of  knowledge.  The  fewness  and  trifling  char- 
acter of  his  ideas  give  occasion  for  the  thoughtless  inquiry 
sometimes  made,  whether  he  is  really  as  bright  as  other  chil 
dren,  and  whether  he  is  really  susceptible  of  much  education. 
The  suggestion  is  a  cruel  one,  for,  while  surrounded  with  a 
world  of  objects  stimulating*  thought,  the  chief  avenue  to  his 
mind  has  been  closed,  by  no  choice  or  neglect  of  his  own,  and 
to  his  despairing  sorrow.  But  the  natural  barrier  once  removed, 
and  knowledge  offered  to  him  in  a  form  appreciable  by  the  eye, 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  an  acquisition  of  ideas  will  succeed, 
reversing  all  previous  notions  of  his- mental  sluggishness  or  ina- 
bility. 

"  In  language,  the  pupil,  however  old,  has  to  begin  at  the 
point  where  hearing  children  start  in  their  very  infancy.  Is  it 
not  cheering  that  by  the  close  of  his  first  year  at  school  he  has 
learned  the  names  of  "hundreds  of  objects  and  actions,  with 
then-  relations,  and  has  acquired  enough  of  language  to  be  able 
to  write  a  simple  child's  letter  ?  At  the  end  of  our  primary  de- 
partment, three  or  four  years  from  the  start,  his  knowledge  of 
language  the  while  extending  constantly  by  each  day's  system- 
atic training,  he  has  also  mastered  the  simple  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, has  got  a  good  start  in  geography,  and  writes  a  good  hand. 
At  the  end  of  our  grammar  department,  two  or  three  years 
further  on,  he  is  well  along  in  the  school  arithmetics,  geogra- 
phies, and  histories  of  the  day,  in  addition  to  a  wider  acquaint- 
ance gained  in  the  use  of  language.  At  this  point  his  skill  in 
penmanship  and  drawing  also  has  been  developed  to  a  very,  re- 
spectable degree.  The  few  pupils  who,  from  especial  capacity, 
ambition,  or  the  choice  of  their  parents,  remain  to  prosecute  the 
studies  of  the  scientific  department,  pursue  in  general  the  same 
branches  of  a  higher  character  as  are  taught  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State,  and  by  the  use  of  the  same  text-books.    For  seve- 
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ral  years  past  the  most  proficient  of  our  graduates  have  sought 
admission  to  the  National  Deaf- Mute  College,  established  at  the 
national  capital.  The  standard  of  admission  is  high,  and  yet 
our  students  have  been  quite  successful  in  gaining  admission. 
These  facts  are  indicative  of  the  extent  and  success  to  which 
our  course  of  education  has  been  developed. 

"  To  the  pupil  there  has  also  been  imparted,  in  addition  to 
his  intellectual  training,  a  knowledge  of  morals  and  religion,  of 
good  habits  and  manners,  of  industry  and  thrift,  of  all  that  con- 
tributes to  make  the  upright,  the  efficient,  and  cultivated  man 
and  citizen.  The  progress  of  the  first  year,  when  the  doors  of 
the  mental  vision  are  first  thrown  open,  is  the  most  striking  to 
observers  and  friends.  The  advance,  however,  of  subsequent 
years,  with  the  increasing  facility  of  acquisition,  is  realty  much 
greater  in  amount.  When  it  is  considered  that  most  mutes  re- 
main at  school  less  than  four  years,  that  not  many  remain  seven 
years,  and  that  but  a  very  few  remain  to  complete  the  studies 
of  the  highest  department,  I  think  that  the  State  may  feel  a 
solid  satisfaction  with  the  products  springing  from  her  munifi- 
cent provision,  as  exhibited  in  the  gained  intelligence,  character, 
and  conduct  of  her  deaf-mutes. 

THE  USE  OF  OBJECTS  AND  ACTIONS. 

Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York,  says  : 

"  The  system  of  instruction  has,  during  the  last  year,  under- 
gone some  modifications.  While  adhering  to  the  principles  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  and  continuing  to  use  his  books.  I 
have  been  preparing  a  supplementary  introductory  course,  de- 
signed to  approximate  more  nearly  the  methods  by  which  the 
hearing  child  learns  language  in  infancy.  This  has  been  forced 
upon  me  by  the  fact  that  the  former  methods  presumed  in  the 
child  some  maturity,  having  been  devised  when  it  was  unusual 
to  receive  into  the  institution  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  classes  of  young  children  who  have  just  completed 
their  first  year  of  study  appeared  to  such  advantage  at  the  ex- 
amination in  June  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  their  future  pro- 
gress will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  course  which  has  been 
adopted.  It  dispenses  alike  with  the  German  method  of  using 
pictures,  and  the  Franco -American  method  of  using  signs  in  the 
class-room,  and  leads  the  pupil  to  attach  language  directly  to 
the  object  and  the  action.    *    *  * 

"  To  carry  out  this  system  fully,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  connected  with  the  institution  a  museum,  which  should 
contain  a  great  variety  of  objects,  classified  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  school- room.  The  series  of  clastic  models,  invented  by 
Doctor  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  would  form  an  important  feature  of 
such  a  collection.*' 

THE  USE  OF  SIGNS. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Pennsylvania,  argues  against  the  idea  that  the 
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sign-language  should  be  dispensed  with,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
our  institutions.  After  speaking  of  the  use  of  objects,  pictures, 
and  actions  during-  the  first  year  of  instruction,  he  says  : 

41  But  signs  are  not  excluded  while  this  process  is  going  on. 
Our  chief  instrument  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course  must  be  the  sign-lan- 
guage. Nothing  to  supersede  it,  as  a  means  of  rapidly  and 
vividly  imparting  information,  has  yet  been  discovered  or  de- 
vised, and  it  is  not  deemed  presumptuous  to  say  that  nothing 
ever  will  be  discovered  or  invented  that  will  warrant  us  in  dis- 
pensing with  it. 

"  One  who  has  witnessed  an  event  will  have  a  clearer  and 
more  vivid  impression  of  it  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars  than 
will  one  who  hears  it  described  in  words,  or  reads  an  account 
of  it,  or  sees  it  depicted  in  signs  ;  but  as  no  one  can  be  a  wit- 
ness of  many  of  the  thousand  events  which  are  constantly  trans- 
piring, and  as  we  wish  to  know  something  of  the  events  of  the 
past,  we  read  about  them,  or  have  them  told  to  us  by  those  who 
have  read  the  books  in  which  they  are  narrated.  We  wish  our 
pupils  to  become  acquaintecl  with  history  and  with  current 
events.  How  shall  we  best  give  them  this  knowledge  ?  By  act- 
ing out  the  events  as  well  as  we  can  before  them — transforming 
ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  into  warriors,  statesmen,  poets, 
painters,  farmers,  hod-carriers,  etc.  ;  nay,  descending  the  scale, 
and  becoming  lions,  tigers,  bears,  dogs,  cats,  and — monkeys  ; 
performing  actions,  describing  persons,  places,  and  processes, 
and  in  this  way  conveying  ideas  and  communicating  knowledge 
with  a  certainty  and  rapidity  which  can  be  accomplished  by  no 
other  known  means. 

' 4  The  discussion  has  recently  been  revived  — for  it  is  not  a 
new  thing — as  to  the  advisability  of  the  greater  or  less  use  of 
signs  in  the  school-room,  and  a  disposition  seems  to  be  mani- 
fested by  some  to  use  them  sparingly  or  banish  them  entirely, 
and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  objects,  pictures,  actions,  and 
the  manual  alphabet.  But  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  our  duty  to  our  pupils  is  to  civilize  and  enlighten  them  ;  to 
awaken  their  dormant  faculties ;  to  stimulate  and  develop  the 
stunted  growth  of  their  minds ;  in  short,  to  give  them  knowl- 
edge in  place  of  their  ignorance,  it  would  not  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  cease  to  make  use  of  the  instrumentality  best  adapted 
to  assist  us  in  surely  and  rapidly  performing  the  work  we  have 
to  do.  As  well  require  the  workman  to  cast  away  his  best  tools, 
or  the  commander  to  throw  overboard  his  great  guns  before 
going  into  the  fight,  as  to  ask  those  who  do  not  adopt  the  ar- 
ticulating system  of  instruction  to  dispense  with  the  sign-lan- 
guage. 

"  Three  things  are  required  for  the  production  of  good  work 
of  any  kind,  viz.,  good  material,  good  implements,  and  good 
workmen.    A  good  workman  may,  indeed,  produce  better  work 
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with  poor  tools  and  inferior  material  than  a  poor  one  with  the 
best  tools  and  best  material ;  but  in  order  to  do  work  of  fcbe 
best  quality,  the  skilful  workman  must  have  both  tools  and 
material  of  the  best  kind  It  is  well  known  to  all  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  that  much  of  the  material  we  are  called  to 
work  upon  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  all  that  can  be  reasona- 
bly expected  of  us  in  such  circumstances  is  to  show  the  best 
results  practicable.  Some  of  our  pupils  never  can  obtain  more 
than  a  very  imperfect  command  of  language  ;  but  all,  or  nearly 
all,  are  capable  of  receiving  benefits  which  to  them  will  be  of 
incalculable  value. 

"In  order,  therefore,  that  our  pupils  of  every  grade  of  intel- 
lect may,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  capabilities,  be  en 
lightened,  informed,  and  refined,  it  behooves  us  to  pour  knowl- 
edge into  their  minds — ia  the  school-room,  in  the  chapel,  in  the 
sitting-rooms,  on  the  play-ground — everywhere  and  all  the 
time.  '  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thy  hand.'  And  it  matters  little  in  what  order  signs 
are  made,  so  long  as  clear  ideas  are  given  and  received. 

••  At  the  same  time  the  true  office  of  the  sign-language,  which 
is  primarily  and  principally  to  communicate  ideas,  to  impart 
knowledge,  and  not  to  teach  words  or  written  language,  should 
not  be  mistaken  or  lost  sight  of.  As  the  best  way  to  learn  a 
language  is  to  use  it,  so  our  pupils  should  be  made  to  attempt 
to  express  their  ideas  by  writing  and  the  alphabet  continually. 
Instead  of  compositions  occasionally  or  once  a  week,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  compositions  every  day.  and  every  hour  in  the 
day  if  possible." 

ARTICULATION. 

Less  space  is  devoted  to  this  subject  than  in  the  reports  for 
several  years  previously.  There  seems  to  be  little  change  of 
view  either  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  or  opponents  of  the 
method.  AVe  should  say  that  the  tendency  in  general  was  for 
the  adherents  of  each  system  to  be  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
their  own  was  the  best,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  fuller  jus- 
tice than  formerly  to  the  merits  of  the  other.  We  quote  briefly 
from  each  of  the  reports  that  discuss  the  question,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  institutions  in  which  the  sign  method  is  made 
the  basis  of  instruction  for  a  majority  of  the  pupils : 

Dr.  Peet.  of  New  York. — "  Observing  Mr.  Engelsinann's* 
methods  and  their  results  with  great  interest,  I  have  come  to 
conclusions  leading  me  to  modify  to  some  extent  the  views  I 
once  entertained  with  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  instruction  by 
articulation,  but,  on  the  whole,  strengthening  me  in  the  con- 


*  Late  professor  of  articulation  in  the  New  York  Institution. 
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viction  that,  except  with  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf,  and 
by  no  means  in  all  cases  even  with  them,  the  progress  of  our 
pupils  is  positively  retarded  by  attempting  to  combine  speech 
and  lip-reading  with  their  daily  recitations. 

"  The  department  of  articulation  has  accordingly  been  re- 
duced from  four  classes  to  two,  composed  of  semi-mute  and 
semi-deaf  pupils,  who  receive  their  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  study  from  Miss  Meigs  and  Miss  Hamilton.  All  other  pu 
pils  who  show  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  speech  and  lip-reading 
have  been  arranged  in  eight  divisions,  to  each  of  which  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  is  given  one  half  hour  daily.  With  these  a 
method  has  been  adopted  differing  from  any  now  in  vogue,  but 
apparently  more  simple  and  systematic  in  its  processes  and  more 
certain  in  its  results. 

"Professor  Jenkins,  to  whom  I  haVe  given  it  in  outline,  has 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  it  out.  " 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Ohio. — ';  Considerable  has  been  said  of  late  years 
about  the  practicability  of  teaching  mutes  by  speech,  only  more 
patiently,  and  casual  students  of  deaf-mute  education  have  had 
ready  opportunity  to  believe  that  a  new  sun  is  about  to  rise  in 
the  firmament  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Old  astronomers,  how- 
ever, have  long  been  familiar  with  a  luminary  of  the  same  name, 
and  its  relative  importance  in  the  educational  system  has  been 
long  since  calculated  with  tolerable  correctness.  With  us  the 
art  of  speech  and  lip-reading  is  taught  as  a  branch  of  educa- 
tion to  promising  cases,  amounting  at  present  to  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  number."' 

Dr.  Carter,  of  Mississippi. — "During  the  past  summer  I 
visited  some  of  the  best  and  oldest  institutions  at  the  North, 
and  find  the  subject  of  articulation  more  an  experiment  than  a 
means  of  instruction.  Sometimes  an  old  and  tried  system  is 
abandoned  for  an  entirely  new  one.  The  result  in  that  direc- 
tion, so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  amounts  to  little,  practi- 
cally. I  think  semi-mutes  are  benefited  by  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion to  some  extent,  and  I  regard  it  as  an  important  part  of 
their  education.  It  is  a  means  of  preserving  the  voice  and  ar- 
ticulation acquired  before  the  loss  of  hearing." 

Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  Washington. — "  While  in  Europe  Presi- 
dent Gallaudet  visited  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  met  wTith  nothing  which  he  deems  worthy  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  board.  No  facts  came  to  his  notice  which  served 
to  change  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  his  'Report  on  the  Sys- 
tems of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction  pursued  in  Europe,'  presented 
to  the  board  in  October,  1867. 

"  While  he  wrould  by  no  means  claim  that  the  system  in  gene- 
ral use  throughout  the  United  States  is  free  from  defects  in  its 
practical  workings,  he  is  convinced  that  the  principles  on  which 
it  rests  are  sound,  and  that  greater  benefits  can  be  secured  to 
the  mass  of  deaf-mutes  through  its  agency  than  by  any  system 
which  undertakes  to  make  articulation  its  basis,  assuming  to 
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teach  all  deaf-mutes  to  speak,  and  discarding  the  language  of 
signs." 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Ontario. — "  Mr.  A\  atson  continues  to  devote 
jin  hour  each  day  to  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  semi-mutes  in 
articulation.  The  object  of  this  class  is  to  improve  and  develop 
the  articulation  of  those  who  are  partially  deaf,  and  of  those 
who  lost  their  hearing  in  early  life,  but  retain  their  power  of 
speech  to  a  limited  extent,  The  improvement  in  the  articula- 
tion of  some  of  the  members  of  this  class  has  been  so  marked 
as  to  warrant  its  continuance.  We  have,  as  yet,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  teach  articulation  to  congenital  deaf-mutes.  We  can- 
not afford  to  devote  the  time  to  making  the  experiment  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  articulation,  while 
the  matter  is  undergoing  such  a  full  and  fair  trial  in  some  of 
the  oldest  institutions  in  America,  besides  in  institutions  de- 
voted to  this  special  system  of  instruction.  Our  object  is  'to 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,'  and  I  could  not 
feel  justified  in  recommending  the  employment  of  a  special 
teacher  of  articulation  until  it  has  been  clearly  and  fully  decided 
whether  Mr.  Bell's  system  of  Visible  Speech,  the  German  sys- 
tem, or  any  other  system,  is  the  best  adapted  to  teaching  articu- 
lation to  deaf-mutes. " 

Mr.  Ely.  of  Maryland. — "More  than  two  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  class  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading.  Miss  Nodine  has  been  the  instructor  in  this  branch 
from  the  commencement,  and  has  by  zealous  labor  produced 
gratifying  results.  While  I  do  not  consider  that  the  effort  has 
been  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  justify  very  de- 
cided opinions  as  to  the  general  result,  it  yet  seems  proper  to 
report  upon  the  progress  thus  far  made.  Our  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  one  which  obtains  in  some  other  institutions,  and  is 
briefly  this :  The  class  is  separated  into  several  sub-classes, 
numbering  from  three  to  six  pupils,  each  of  which  is  taught  in- 
dependently of  the  others  for  about  an  hour  daily.  The  time 
given  to  this  instruction  is  not  taken  from  the  regular  school 
hours,  but  from  the  hours  allotted  to  work,  thus  avoiding  inter- 
ference with  the  sign  classes,  in  one  of  which  every  pupil  has 
his  place,  pursuing  with  others  the  ordinary  branches  of  study. 

"  The  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  is  thus  given  wrholly  to 
the  specialty  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  This  plan  would 
seem  to  be  a  rational  one,  and,  judging  from  our  limited  experi- 
ence, capable  of  producing  the  best  results.  Our  success  has 
been  varied,  but  on  the  whole  such  as  to  give  us  great  encour- 
agement. The  class  contains  thirty — a  number  too  large  for 
one  teacher;  but  so  urgent  have  been  the  requests  of  parents 
that  their  children  should  share  this  instruction  that  I  have 
been  constrained  to  yield  and  increase  the  number  unduly. 
Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  we  have  accomplished  more 
than  I  at  first  anticipated.  Some  in  whom  we  expected  to  see 
the  greatest  improvement  have  advanced  but  slowly,  while 
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others  have  surprised  and  delighted  us  with  their  proficiency. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  the  class  consists  of  those  who  could  at 
one  time  hear.  Six  are  able  to  speak  readily,  and  have  a  fair 
command  of  language.  With  these  the  effort  has  been  to  im- 
prove the  speech  and  give  a  knowledge  of  lip-reading,  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Of  the  remain- 
der a  few  had  no  knowledge  of  sound.  Among  these  are  some 
very  interesting  and  promising  pupils.    *    *  * 

In  several  cases,  after  long  and  careful  trial,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  this 
branch :  but  we  have  in  many  other  cases  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  success  as  to  feel  well  satisfied  with  our  two  years' 
work.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  of  great  value 
even  in  its  failures,  for  these  failures  have  satisfied  parents  and 
friends  that  the  utmost  is  being  done  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children." 

Mr.  (xREENBERCiER,  of  New  York. — "By  the  system  in  use  at 
this  institution*  [articulation]  the  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to 
speak  viva  voce  ;  second,  they  learn  to  understand  what  is 
spoken  to  them  by  reading  from  the  speaker's  lips  ;  and  finally, 
third,  they  acquire  a  common  school  education  on  the  basis  of 
spoken  language. 

"It  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  this  afflicted  class  to  learn  that  this  system  is  at 
present  undergoing  a  fair  trial  in  the  most  prominent  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf-mute  in  this  country.  There  is,  therefore, 
not  the  least  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  is  obtainable,  it  will  be  in  general  use." 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Massachusetts. — "  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cost  for  instruction  at  articulating  schools  must  neces- 
sarily be  higher  than  at  other  institutions  for  the  deaf,  because 
fewer  pupils  can  receive  instruction  at  the  same  time  from  a 
single  teacher.  The  expenses  at  our  school  are  cited  as  a  proof, 
of  this  remark.  A  comparison  of  our  expenses  in  different 
years  and  with  other  institutions  will  show  that  a  primary  cause 
is  the  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  that  as  their  number  in- 
creases the  expense  decreases.    *    *  * 

"  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the  progress  of  pupils  is 
slower  at  our  school,  and  therefore  the  cost  is  greater  than  at 
others.  The  experience  of  seven  years  gives  us  some  right  to 
exj>ress  an  opinion — though  neither  a  decided  nor  formal  one 
— upon  this  point.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  our 
pupils  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  is  slower  than  at  the  sign 
schools,  and  if  the  term  of  instruction  was  limited  to  three  or 
four  years  grave  doubts  might  be  entertained  as  to  which  was 
the  most  desirable  system.  But  if  seven  or  eight  years  are  al- 
lowed for  their  education,  wre  believe  that  our  pupils  would  be 

*New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 
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more  advanced  in  general  knowledge  and  in  language  than  pu- 
pils taught  by  signs,  besides  having  the  power  of  articulation 
and  reading  from  the  lips,  and  that  this  practice  will  have  In- 
come a  habit.  Probably  they  will  through  life  be  able  to  con- 
verse readily  with  their  friends,  and  to  some  extent  with  the 
world  at  large.  We  doubt  not  that  if  the  knowledge  obtained 
is  to  be  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  cost,  it  will  be 
found  that  our  method  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  *  *  * 

"  The  Clarke  Institution  is  not  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
all  deaf  children,  but  1  especially  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf 
and  semi- mute  pupils.'  To  be  sure,  others  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  corporators  believe  that  many  congenitally  deaf  per- 
sons may  be  taught  to  articulate  more  distinctly  than  those 
who  have  become  deaf  by  disease.  We  are  still  uncertain  as  to 
the  proportion  of  pupils  that  can  be  profitably  taught  by  our 
system :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  some  scholars  who 
could  be  more  fitly  instructed  at  Hartford. 

T/u  Committee  of  the  Boston  School. — --The  pupils  are 
taught  to  speak  and  to  read  the  language  of  others  from  the 
lips.  While  this  is  found  to  be  entirely  practicable  with  almost 
all  congenital  mutes  whose  vocal  organs  are  not  deformed,  it  is 
doubly  so  with  the  much  larger  class  of  semi-mutes  and  semi- 
deaf  whose  hearing  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed  in  child 
hood  or  infancy,  and  who  are  thus  cut  off  from  education  in 
ordinary  schools.  While  some  have  lost  their  healing  in  in- 
fancy and  retain  no  ideas  of  sounds,  many  others  have  become 
deaf  at  five.  six.  eight,  or  ten  years  of  age.  after  having  acquired 
language  to  some  extent,  or  even  fiuent  speech,  but  on  losing 
their  hearing  soon  forgot  all  they  had  learned,  and  resort  to 
signs  as  a  means  of  communication.  Another  class  is  the  semi- 
deaf,  who  can  hear  to  some  extent,  but  not  the  ordinary  tones 
of  the  voice :  and  though  able  to  hear  words  spoken  through  a 
tube  in  a  loud  tone,  as  they  have  never  learned  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  words  convey  as  little  meaning  to  them  as  if  uttered 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  A  day-school  like  ours,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  appears  peculiarly 
adapted  for  instruction  in  articulation  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  children  who  live  at  home  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  healing  persons,  and  are  thus  incited  to  use  the 
power  of  S})eech  as  they  acquire  it  in  school,  over  those  of  the 
same  class  congregated  in  an  institution  where  the  temptation 
to  communicate  by  signs  out  of  school-hours  is  so  constant  that 
they  fail  to  improve  by  practice  in  speaking  as  they  might  other- 
wise do.  At  home.  too.  they  form  a  part  of  the  family  circle, 
with  common  sources  of  occupation  and  amusement;  and  as 
they  become  able  to  communicate  with  those  about  them  in  a 
common  language,  they  gradually  cease,  both  in  feeling  and  in 
fact,  to  belong  to  a  peculiar  and  unfortunate  class,  shut  out  by 
their  infirmities  from  the  world,  and  unable  to  mingle  in  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life." 
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VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

The  results  of  this  method  of  teaching  articulation,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  tried  in  the  several  institutions,  are  given  more  or 
less  fully  in  the  American,  St.  Mary's,  Clarke,  and  Boston  re- 
ports. Mr.  Greenberger,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  also  devotes  considerable  space  to  Visi- 
ble Speech,  criticising  it  on  substantially  the  same  grounds  as 
in  his  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals.  Before  making 
extracts  from  the  reports  above  named,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  that  Mr.  Stone  informs  us  by  letter  that,  after  comparing 
the  results  of  Visible  Speech  at  Boston  and  Northampton  with 
those  obtained  at  Hartford,  he  does  not  find  them  essentially 
different.  We  quote  from  the  reports,  beginning  with  the  Bos- 
ton School,  which  introduced  the  method  in  1871. 

The  Committee  of  the  Boston  School. — ''The  pupils  of  the 
second  section,*  twenty  in  number,  possessed  no  knowledge  of 
language,  written  or  spoken,  before  entering  the  school. 

"  All  were  either  born  deaf  or  lost  hearing  in  infancy.  Three 
girls  and  one  boy  seem  to  have  a  slight  perception  of  very  loud 
sounds.  An  hour  each  day  is  devoted  to  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  by  means  of  Visible  Speech,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  the  acquirement  of  written  language.  No  lesson  ex- 
ceeds half  an  hour  in  length,  and  each  articulation  exercise  is 
of  fifteen  minutes'  duration.  In  order  to  enable  these  .pupils 
to  obtain  control  of  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  they  are  re- 
quired to  watch  their  own  mouths  in  a  mirror.  They  can  now 
pronounce  the  majority  of  the  English  consonants,  and  can  de- 
scribe by  signs  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  forming 
them.  The  sounds  obtained  are  combined  into  simple  syllables, 
which  they  are  required  to  repeat  from  the  teacher's  lips,  and 
from  the  Visible  Speech  symbols.  Nearly  all  can  vary  the  voice 
in  respect  to  pitch,  force,  and  duration."' 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Massachusetts. — "  The  system  of  Mr.  Bell 
has  been  carried  on  successfully  during  the  past  year,  and  is 
now  thought  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  method  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are  certain  articulate  sounds  produced  in  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  by  movements  not  generally  known  to  teach- 
ers or  pupils,  because  the  motion  of  the  organs  in  making  them 
cannot  be  recognized  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  touch.  "  It  is 
the  object  of  Mr.  Bell  to  express  these  invisible  movements  by 

*  The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  first  had  been 
taught  articulation  and  lip-reading  before  Professor  Bell's  method  was  in- 
troduced. In  the  second,  here  described,  the  general  education  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  writing,  while  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  taught  in 
connection  with  Visible  Speech. 
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symbol*}.  He  also  succeeds  in  giving"  better  control  of  the 
voice,  and  more  natural  modulations  than  are  obtained  by  other 
means.  These  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  are  difficult 
for  a  deaf-mute  to  make,  and  it  is  only  by  long  practice  that 
they  become  habits.  By  the  use  of  this  system  the  deaf  can 
acquire  the  power  of  articulating  almost  as  well  as  an  ordinary 
hearing  person.  There  are,  however,  very  few  who  will  have 
sufficient  resolution  and  persistence  to  continue  the  use  of  all 
these  hidden  and  difficult  sounds ;  still,  to  many  of  them  they 
will  become  habitual,  and  we  believe  the  articulation  of  our 
graduates  will  be  greatly  improved  by  their  use." 

Miss  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts. — '-The  instruction  of  the 
seventh  class*  in  articulation  lias  been  entirely  through  Profes- 
sor Bell's  system  of  Visible  Speech.  As  he  desires  that  such 
instruction  should  be  wholly  unconnected  with  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, the  class  has  had  articulation  and  general  mental  devel- 
opment carried  on  at  different  times  by  different  teachers.  Two 
and  a  half  hours  daily  have  been  given  to  articulation  and  two 
hours  to  mental  development  through  writing.  It  is  thought 
that  their  mental  development  has  not  suffered  from  this  course, 
and  that  their  articulation  is  superior  to  that  attained  in  the 
same  length  of  time  by  any  other  class  in  the  school.  At  their 
examination  it  was  generally  conceded  that  they  had  more  con- 
trol over  their  vocal  organs  than  many  of  the  children  who  had 
been  in  school  two  or  three  times  as  long.  As  great  an  im- 
provement was  noticed  in  their  voices.  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  has  given  us  every  reason  to  desire  the  continuance 
of  Prof.  Bell's  system  in  our  school."' 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Connecticut. — "Mr.  Bell's  method  of  teaching 
articulation  by  means  of  Visible  Speech,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Asylum  in  May,  1872,  has  been  used  during  the 
past  year.  The  attempt  has  not  been  made  to  give  instruc- 
tion by  this  means,  but  articulation,  and  reading  from  the  lips, 
in  connection  with  it,  have  been  taught  as  accomplishments. 
Mr.  Clark  and  Miss  Sweet  have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  this 
branch,  and  have  given  instruction  to  foi^-six  pupils.  This 
number  includes  fourteen  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupils,  and 
all  of  last  year's  articulation  classes  who  remained  in  school, 
fourteen  in  number,  with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  dropped 
as  unpromising  cases.  Eighteen  pupils  without  previous  in- 
struction in  speech  were  added  to  the  classes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  In  the  selection,  the  preference  was  given 
to  pupils  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  speech  or  hearing. 

*  This  is  the  youngest  clas-;.  The  sixth  class,  the  one  next  higher,  has 
been  taught  in  the  same  way.  The  other  classes,  having  been  taught  ar- 
ticulation before  the  introduction  of  Visible  Speech,  have  used  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading  in  recitation.  Each  class,  except  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
have  received  one  hour's  instruction  daily  in  articulation  and  voice  culture, 
using  Visible  Speech. 
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to  those  who  had  once  spoken  or  heard,  and  to  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  most  apt  to  learn  by  this  method.  Of  those 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  speech  no  dull  pupils  were  se- 
lected, all  of  them  being  of  average  attainments,  while  some 
were  among  the  best  scholars.  The  newest  scholars  were  not 
taken,  unless  there  was  some  speech  which  might  be  preserved, 
as  some  degree  of  maturity  and  power  of  application  were  de- 
sired before  commencing  to  learn  the  symbols. 

"  The  plan  has  been  to  give  each  pupil  general  instruction 
half  an  hour  a  day  out  of  school-hours,  and  special  instruction 
also  for  half  an  hour  during  school-time.  All  have  received  a 
constant  drill  upon  the  elementary  sounds  and  their  combina- 
tions. All  have  learned  the  symbols,  and  can  read  from  them, 
and  some  can  translate  ordinary  language  into  Visible  Speech. 
No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  passing  from  the  symbols 
to  English  print,  or  in  using  both  together.  Fifteen  pupils  have 
read  and  reviewed  Hillard's  Primer,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will 
have  finished  No.  2  of  the  Analytical  Series  of  Readers  by  the 
end  of  the  present  term.  Some  semi-mutes  have  read  partly 
through  "  Near  Home  :  or,  the  Countries  of  Europe  Described," 
and  can  answer  questions  upon  it  read  from  the  teacher's  lips. 
A  few  semi-mutes  can  read  almost  any  ordinary  book,  but  need 
careful  instruction  in  pronunciation.  Some,  who  have  once 
heard,  have  made  rapid  progress,  recalling,  probably,  the  spoken 
language  learned  before  becoming  deaf.  Signs  have  been  fre- 
quently used,  and  their  aid  is  considered  important.  The  new 
pupils  were  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  elementary  sounds  and 
combinations  for  four  or  five  months.  A  part  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bell's  advice,  were  kept  upon  sounds  with  no  sense 
attached,  pronouncing  syllables  and  words  written  in  Visible 
Speech,  which  conveyed  to  them  no  meaning,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  speech  out  of  the  class  until  sufficiently  practised 
upon  the  combinations,  and  thus  to  avoid  incorrect  ways  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  others  pursued  a  different  course,  and  have 
been  introduced  to  a  primary  reader.  The  lessons  were  pre- 
viously written  out  in  Visible -Speech  symbols  by  the  teacher, 
and  set  before  the  pupils,  who,  after  careful  study  by  themselves, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  have  been  expected  to  read  from 
the  book.  The  objection  to  giving  pupils  language  with  its  mean- 
ing during  the  first  two  years  has  seemed  to  be  of  little  force 
with  us.  Pupils  in  the  early  stages  of  progress  have  not  learned 
to  read  the  lips,  and  do  not  attempt  to  converse  with  each  other 
in  spoken  language.  Signs  and  the  finger  alphabet  are  much 
easier,  and  they  will  use  them. 

"  Reading  from  the  lips  has  been  constantly  practised.  It 
can  sometimes  be  learned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  those  who 
speak  poorly.  It  is  not  gained  without  a  good  knowledge  of 
language,  as  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  seems  to  be  gathered 
from  a  word  caught  here  and  there,  which  shows  the  connection, 
although  the  intervening  words  may  be  lost.    Some  of  the 
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younger  pupils  can  understand  familiar  sentences,  and  others, 
who  are  more  advanced,  are  able  to  converse  and  write  from  die 
tation. 

"Although  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  to  see  the  full  work- 
ings of  Visible  Speech  in  teaching  articulation,  yet  we  can  esti- 
mate the  results  accomplished,  and  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  this  method.  The  labor  of  teaching  is  greater  and 
more  wearing  than  teaching  by  signs.  No  one  who  has  not  seen 
it  can  appreciate  it.  The  teacher  must  give  close  and  constant 
attention,  and  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  mistakes  or  to  give 
instruction  as  it  is  needed.  Great  patience  and  enthusiasm  are 
necessary  on  his  part,  besides  the  possession  of  peculiar  quali- 
fications, which  are  not  necessary  in  teaching  by  signs.  He  needs 
the  ability  to  distinguish  sounds  accurately,  and  to  translate 
them  into  the  symbols  of  Visible  Speech,  and  also  a  knowledge 
of  vocal  physiology.  The  same  instruction  given  hour  after 
hour  becomes  tiresome  and  monotonous.  The  progress  of  the 
pupil  is  slow,  and  there  is  little  from  day  to  day  to  encourage 
or  to  excite  interest.  The  pupil  sometimes  takes  but  slight  in- 
terest in  a  work  which  gives  him  little  or  no  present  satisfac- 
tion, and  fails  to  appreciate  the  future  benefit  for  which  the 
teacher  is  striving.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  teacher  in  his  progress. 

"  The  difficulty  of  carrying  on  instruction  by  signs  and  in- 
struction in  articulation  at  the  same  time  is  very  great.  Those 
who  are  taught  articulation  cannot  be  advantageously  classed 
together  to  receive  all  their  instruction.  Those  who  are  equal 
in  ability  to  speak  may  differ  widely  in  their  general  attain- 
ments. They  may  come  from  nearly  every  grade  in  school, 
and  but  few  could  profitably  pursue  the  same  studies  together. 
They  must  be  properly  classified  for  instruction  in  articulation, 
and  also  in  their  various  studies.  This  arrangement  would  ren- 
der the  labor  of  the  teacher  excessive.  Nor  can  instruction  in 
articulation  be  given  wholly  out  of  school-hours.  The  time  is 
insufficient ;  besides,  this  plan  would  interfere  in  many  cases 
with  learning  a  trade.  The  knowledge  gained  in  the  mechani- 
cal department  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  school- room,  and  if 
the  pupil  lose  this  he  is  poorly  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  world. 
It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  the  time  for  articula- 
tion chiefly  during  school-hours.  The  pupils  have  gone  from 
their  regular  classes  for  this  purpose  in  subdivisions  of  from 
two  to  eight.  An  absence  of  half  an  hour  a  day  wTill  interfere 
with  the  general  progress  of  even  the  best  pupils,  and  can  only 
be  allowed  for  a  corresponding  benefit.  The  loss  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  if  all  the  pupils  from  a  class  can  be  absent  at  the 
same  time,  but  if  they  are  absent  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
the  teacher  is  greatly  embarrassed,  and  the  progress  of  the 
other  members  of  the  class  hindered.  Some  irregularity  can 
be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  experiment  which  could  not  be  per- 
manently tolerated. 
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"  The  improvement  made  by  the  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf 
in  articulation  has  been  decided.  Visible  Speech  has  proved  a 
powerful  aid  in  their  instruction.  The  results  obtained  are 
superior  to  those  of  former  years  by  the  method  of  imitation. 
Many  defects  in  speech  which  before  were  beyond  our  power  to 
remedy  have  been  corrected.  Certain  sounds,  which  are  made 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and  are  necessarily  obscure,  have 
always  been  learned  by  the  deaf  with  great  difficulty  and  un 
certainty,  if  at  all.  because  the}'  have  been  imperfectly  under 
stood.  These  sounds  can  be  clearly  expressed  by  the  symbols 
and  taught  from  them.  Errors  of  pronunciation  can  be  readily 
shown  and  the  correct  pronunciation  indicated.  The  ability  of 
the  above-named  pupils  to  speak  has  been  increased,  so  that 
some  have  learned  to  read  intelligibly,  and  others  who  spoke 
with  difficulty  begin  to  talk  more  freely.  We  have  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  greatly  benefiting  these  classes, 
and  of  our  duty  to  do  so  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  gen- 
eral progress,  and  have  long  paid  attention  to  them  in  the 
Asylum. 

"We  consider  Visible  Speech  as  deserving  a  place  in  our 
school  if  only  these  classes  are  to  be  taught  articulation. 

"  The  progress  of  the  congenital  mutes  and  those  with  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  speech  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
experiment,  as  the  new  method  claims  to  impart  speech  to 
these  classes.  The  ])ractical  question  with  us  is.  To  what  ex- 
tent can  speech  be  made  a  means  of  communication  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  our  institutions !  Our  experience  indicates  that  the 
expectation  of  giving  speech  to  deaf-mutes  as  a  class  has  not 
been  realized,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  many  cases.  A  part 
of  the  classes  above  mentioned  have  learned  much  language 
which  they  will  be  able  to  use  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and 
would  continue  to  improve  with  further  instruction :  but  we 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  a  large  majority  of  them  have 
not  gained  sufficient  practical  benefit  to  compensate  for  the 
time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  nor  are  they  likely  to  do 
so  in  our  institution  in  the  time  that  can  be  afforded  to  this 
branch,  although  some  would  probably  improve  with  individual 
instruction.  The  speech  of  some  is  so  imperfect  and  disagreea- 
ble that  communication  by  writing,  by  the  finger  alphabet,  or  by 
ready  and  expressive  pantomime  is  far  preferable,  while  others 
have  utterly  failed  to  derive  benefit,  and  to  instruct  them  fur- 
ther would  be  a  waste  of  time.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  pupils  so  taught  are  of  at  least  average  attainments,  and  can 
do  well  in  their  ordinary  studies,  and  that  no  trial  has  been  made 
among  the  large  number  who  possess  quite  moderate  ability. 

••The  possibility  of  imparting  correct  speech,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  selected  cases  of  deaf-mutes,  has  been  established, 
but  it  seems  equally  true  that  certain  deaf-mutes  cannot  learn 
to  speak  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  instruction,  any  more 
than  certain  hearing  persons  can  leam  to  sing. 
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Pupils  may  understand  the  symbols,  they  may  speak  sylla 
bles,  words,  and  sentences  with  tolerable  correctness,  but  their 
voices  may  be  such,  and  their  inflections  so  unnatural,  that 
they  cannot  be  understood,  and  their  speech,  judged  by  our 
own  standard,  will  be  called  poor. 

"  These  defects  are  inherent  in  deaf-mutes,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  Visible  Speech  does  not  profess  to  teach 
how  to  modulate  the  voice.  This  must  come,  if  at  all,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elocution,  and  depends  greatly 
upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  teach 
any  deaf  person  to  speak  like  a  hearing  person,  inasmuch  as 
the  semi-mute,  semi-deaf,  and  those  deaf  from  old  age,  do  not 
speak  naturally.  If  we  can  approximate  to  correct  speech,  we 
do  well. 

"The  trial  has  been  fairly  made.  The  teachers  have  labored 
with  great  faithfulness.  As  much  time  has  been  devoted  to 
articulation  as  was  possible,  while  maintaining  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils.  More  favorable  conditions  could  not  be 
allowed  in  a  school  where  the  education  is  carried  on  by  signs. 
No  doubt  a  school  where  signs  are  not  used  is  more  favorable 
for  teaching  articulation  than  our  own,  but  as  the  object  of  a 
school  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the 
method  which  best  accomplishes  this  end  will  have  the  prefer- 
ence. Where  the  pupil's  time  is  limited,  the  surest  course  must 
be  followed.  The  education  must  be  first  secured,  and  if  speech 
can  be  added,  the  more  the  better.  The  ability  to  speak  is  not 
education  ;  it  is  not  mental  training ;  and  if  the  time  spent  in 
learning  to  speak  interferes  with  these,  it  cannot  be  afforded. 
Believing,  as  we  always  have,  that  the  sign- language,  in  con- 
nection with  the  manual  alphabet,  is  the  best  method  for  edu- 
cating deaf-mutes,  no  reason  appears  for  dispensing  with  it, 
and  no  available  substitute  is  offered.  Without  doubt,  signs 
can  be,  and  have  been,  used  to  excess ;  but  signs  have  their 
proper  place,  and  while  we  should  use  language  as  much  as 
possible  in  teaching,  we  can  confidently  labor  to  bring  the  sign- 
method  to  its  highest  efficiency. 

•"At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  Visible  Speech  should  not 
be  underrated.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  symbols  is  gained,  and 
the  power  of  combining  them  acquired,  they  seem  invaluable, 
wherever  correct  spoken  language  is  to  be  taught  to  either 
congenital  or  semi-mutes.  Visible  Speech,  however,  is  a  new 
method.  It  is  but  five  years  since  it  was  first  applied  to  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  Earnest  and  able  teachers  are  labor- 
ing to  perfect  it.  and  the  future  will  determine  what  it  can  ac- 
complish. In  its  present  stage  of  development  it  seems  likely 
to  benefit  the  few  rather  than  the  many.  The  amount  of  ben- 
efit derived  is  variously  estimated.  While  some  people  are  sat- 
isfied with  a  few  words  imperfectly  spoken,  others  consider 
much  of  the  speech  learned  as  only  painful  and  undesirable. 

"It  is  questionable  to  what  extent  it  is  proper  to  teach  articu- 
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lation  iu  our  institution.  It  should  only  be  attempted  where 
there  is  a  prospect  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  converse  intelligibly 
with  strangers  on  ordinary  subjects.  Beyond  this,  at  present, 
we  cannot  go.  If  nothing  further  is  accomplished,  the  Messrs. 
Bell  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  friends  of  deaf-mutes  for 
what  they  have  already  given.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  all 
efforts  made  for  the  improvement  and  ultimate  success  of  their 
method,  and  for  the  further  benefit  it  may  bring  to  deaf-mutes." 

Sister  Mary  Ann.  of  Buffalo. — "We  have  introduced  A. 
Melville  Bell's  method  of  Visible  Speech.  We  find  it  of  very 
great  service  to  teach  articulation  to  all  capable  of  it.  All  of 
the  pupils  are  exercised  for  a  short  time  each  day  in  voice  cul- 
ture by  this  method,  it  being  recommended  as  a  help  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  chest  of  these  children,  and  by  that  means, 
also,  we  can  ascertain  who  can  be  benefited  by  special  lessons." 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

This  branch  of  education  has  been  revived  in  the  New  York 
Institution  after  having  been  neglected  for  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Peet  presents  its  claims  to  recognition  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  follows  : 

Proficiency  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  a  deaf-mute,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  accomplishment,  hav- 
ing as  its  object  the  refinement  of  his  taste  and  his  advancement 
in  social  appreciation,  nor  as  a  mere  resource  to  increase  his 
enjoyment  of  nature  and  to  enable  him  to  preserve  mementoes 
of  interesting  scenes,  though  it  would  be  evidence  of  an  en- 
lightened benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  more  favored  portion 
of  the  community  to  make  provision  for  such  compensation  to 
one  afflicted  in  this  way,  but  it  is  a  positive  element  in  his  in- 
tellectual development  and  in  his  prospective  value  to  society. 

"With  him  the  eye  performs  double  duty.  Not  only  does 
all  true  conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  outer  world  come 
to  him  through  this  medium,  but  also  all  the  information  he 
can  receive  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  experience. 
Whatever,  therefore,  will  enable  him  to  see  more  effectively 
must  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him.  Instruction  in  the 
arts  of  design  will  do  this  more  efficiently  than  any  other  in- 
strumentality, as  his  attention  is  thus  called  to  proportion,  to 
details,  and  to  effects,  in  a  manner  the  most  pleasing  and  the 
most  likely  to  produce  a  permanent  impression. 

"Assimilating,  moreover,  with  his  natural  modes  of  thought 
as  distinguished  from  those  acquired  by  education,  and  allied 
to  the  language  of  signs  which  grows  out  of  these  modes  of 
thought,  these  arts  have  for  him  a  peculiar  interest,  and  beguile 
him  into  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  of  patience  and  perse- 
verance, which  are  to  stand  him  in  such  stead  in  his  encounter 
with  the  manifold  difficulties  that  oppose  his  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. 
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ik  They  may  also  be  made  a  means  of  testing  his  comprehen- 
sion of  language  and  of  fostering  a  taste  for  reading,  if  the 
teacher  will  require  him  to  represent  with  the  pencil  the  vision 
naturally  called  up  by  descriptive  writing  and  narrative 

"  Ability  to  use  the  pencil  in  this  way  will  be  practically  use 
ful  to  him  in  self-interpretation,  when,  after  leaving  the  institu- 
tion, he  begins  to  associate  with  those  who  do  not  understand 
his  signs.  If  the  imperfection  of  the  written  phrases,  or  the 
dullness  or  ignorance  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  fail  to  make 
it  possible  to  convey  an  exact  conception  of  his  meaning,  what 
could  subserve  his  purpose  better  than  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
principal  features  of  his  communication  ?  A  North  American 
military  officer,  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, was  enabled  to  place  the  artillery  service  of  a  South 
American  republic  in  efficient  condition  by  calling  to  his  aid  an 
extraordinary  skill  in  linear  drawing.  A  portrait  hastily  drawn 
on  the  thumb-nail  of  a  bank-teller  once  led  to  the  conviction  of 
an  artful  forger.  What  effectiveness  would  be  added  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  deaf-mute,  when  this  should  become  vital  to  an  in- 
quiry of  importance,  if  he  were  enabled  to  accompany  it  with  a 
pictorial  illustration  ! 

"  But  it  is  in  the  daily  occupations  of  life  that  he  will  derive 
the  greatest  value  from  this  artistic  skill.  Whether  he  is  in 
charge  of  others,  or  acting  under  their  direction,  he  can  cer- 
tainly place  himself  in  more  thorough  relations  with  them  if  he 
possess  sufficient  ability  as  a  draughtsman  to  indicate  clearly 
his  conception  of  the  work  required.  The  higher  his  culture  in 
this  direction,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  his  success, 
even  in  the  strictly  mechanical  arts.  The  artist's  eye  and  the 
artist's  hand  will  give  him  many  advantages  beyond  mere  man- 
ual skill  in  performing  certain  operations,  and  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  rise  as  an  artisan  if  the  artist's  nature  has  been  culti- 
vated within  him. 

';  With  the  few  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  this  culture 
will  be  a  source  of  direct  emolument.  I  have  know  quite  a 
number  of  deaf-mutes  who.  as  lithographers  and  wood  engrav- 
ers, have  placed  themselves  in  possession  of  handsome  incomes, 
and  there  are  now  five  deaf-mutes  among  my  acquaintance, 
three  of  them  graduates  of  this  institution,  who  are  favorably 
known  as  artists,  and  whose  time  is  constantly  and  remunera- 
tively occupied  with  palette  and  canvas. 

"In  this  connection  I  would  advise  parents  of  deaf-mute 
children  to  cultivate  this  taste  in  them  as  far  as  possible  before 
the  time  comes  to  send  them  to  the  institution,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  they  can  do  for  them  without  the  help  of 
those  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  their  instruction." 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  advantage  and  importance  of  teaching  trades  are  urged 
with  the  usual  arguments  in  most  of  the  reports.    We  find 
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nothing,  however,  that  calls  for  special  notice,  except  the  ex- 
jDeriment  on  trial  at  the  Indiana  Institution  of  employing  the 
small  boys  in  caning  chairs.    Mr.  Maclntire  says  : 

Besides  the  boys  engaged  in  the  shoe  and  cabinet  shops, 
we  have  now  nearly  one  hundred  others,  ranging  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  too  young  to  be  set  at  any- 
thing but  some  light  work.  Such  boys  cannot  be  put  into 
either  of  the  other  shops  properly  until  their  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth year.  If  the  habit  of  industry  is  not  acquired  before 
that  period  of  their  school  life,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  form 
such  and  learn  a  trade  in  that  part  of  their  course  that  remains. 
It  has  long  been  a  serious  question  with  us  how  to  furnish  this 
needed  training  to  this  large  class  of  our  male  pupils.  The 
girls  of  like  age  are  provided  with  regular,  systematic  employ- 
ment, but  many  of  the  little  boys  have  heretofore  had  no 
regular  occupation  in  which  they  could  engage  during  the 
hours  set  apart  for  work.  In  some  of  the  Eastern  institutions 
such  boys  are  set  to  sewing,  knitting,  and  the  lighter  parts  of 
household  work.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  training  they 
need. 

"  To  meet  this  growing  want  we  have  fitted  up  a  large  room 
for  a  shop,  furnished  it  with  the  necessary  conveniences,  and 
commenced  the  business  of  caning  chairs. 

The  shop  was  opened  the  first  of  last  month.  Sixty  boys 
have  begun  work.  A  man  trained  to  the  business  has  been 
employed  to  instruct  them.  The  work  is  light  and  easily  per- 
formed, requiring  only  tact  and  nimbleness  of  fingers.  Al- 
though they  have  been  at  it  only  a  few  weeks  many  of  them 
perform  it  with  ease  and  facility.  Messrs.  Helwig  &  Co.  pro- 
mise to  supply  all  the  chairs  we  can  cane  at  a  price  that  will 
justify  us  in  carrying  on  the  business  It  is  too  soon  to  form 
any  certain  conclusions,  but  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  enterprise  will  be  a  success,  and  of  great  benefit 
to  the  pupils." 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

BY   THE  EDITOK. 

Harper  s  Magazine  for  April  and  May,  1874,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "  The  Defective  Classes,"  meaning  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  idiotic.  The  author  is  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Deshler,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  classes,  and 
consider  the  desirableness  of  establishing  institutions  for  them 
in  that  State.    The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  urge  the  im- 
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portance  of  providing  for  the  care  and  education  of  "  the  de- 
fectives," as  Mr.  Deshler  calls  them — a  term  against  the  growing 
use  of  which,  as  applied  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
we  desire  again  to  protest — and  to  show  how  inadequate  to 
their  necessities  is  the  provision  iiqw  made  in  this  country. 
Either  in  order  to  render  his  case  as  strong  as  possible,  or  by 
a  strange  oversight,  he  assumes  that  all  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  and  feeble-minded,  who  are  not  in  the  several  State  in- 
stitutions at  the  present  time,  are  neglected  and  unprovided 
for,  ignoring,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Deaf-Mutes' 
Journal,  the  many  Who  have  been  educated  during  the  last 
half  century,  and  who  are  now  living  independent  and  useful 
lives.  Making  due  allowance  for  such  cases,  the  proportion  of 
the  uneducated  and  neglected  is  still  large  enough  to  justify  Mr. 
Deshler  s  earnest  plea  in  their  behalf.  He  shows  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  needs  of  these  classes  ;  presents  statistics  from  the 
census  and  from  the  institutions  indicating  (but  not  quite  ac- 
curately) their  relation  to  each  other ;  demonstrates  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  census  returns,  and  estimates  the  cost  of 
making  provision  for  those  of  the  proper  age  in  suitable  insti- 
tutions. It  is  seldom  that  persons  not  directly  and  personally 
interested  in  the  subject  have  the  means  or  inclination  to  do 
the  work  that  Mr.  Deshler  has  done  in  this  article  and  in  his 
official  report.  With  the  exceptions  above  indicated,  he  has 
done  it  well  ;  we  thank  him  for  his  disinterested  labor,  and 
hope  it  will  result  in  much  good,  not  only  to  those  in  his  own 
State  for  whom  he  pleads,  but  to  their  brethren  in  other  States 
and  in  other  lands. 


Mr.  Thomas  Widd,  principal  of  the  Montreal  Protestant  In- 
stitution, has  written  a  small  book  *  intended  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  pupils  when  they  leave  school,  or  given  as  a  prize 
to  the  more  advanced.  It  is  designed  to  be  "  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable and  useful  hand-book  or  guide,  to  show  deaf-mutes  how 
they  should  conduct  themselves  through  life,  as  reasonable 
creatures  with  immortal  souls,  in  order  to  be  happy  here  and 
hereafter.  "  It  contains  advice  upon  the  various  practical  duties 
and  relations  of  life,  and  a  collection  of  tables,  abbreviations. 


*A  Companion  and  Guide  for  Deaf-Mutes.  Montreal :  Printed  and  Pub- 
lished at  the  Protestant  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes.  1874.  Demy  L8mo, 
pp.  88. 
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and  foreign  words  and  phrases.  The  author  is  himself  a  deaf- 
mute,  and  says  that  he.  like  others  of  his  class,  has  felt  the  want 
of  such  a  guide. 

"We  should  like  to  commend  this  little  book,  for  the  author's 
purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  do  good,  and  in  many  respects  the 
work  is  creditably  performed.  But  after  carefully  examining  it 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  we  do  not  find  good  reason  for 
its  being.  While  the  advice  given  is  unexceptionable,  it  is  ex- 
tremely commonplace  ;  in  substance  it  has  been  inculcated  upon 
our  pupils,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  all  through 
their  course  of  education.  If  when  they  leave  school  they  have 
not  formed  habits  of  industry,  frugality,  and  temperance,  it  is 
not  from  want  of  instruction  concerning  the  excellence  of  these 
virtues,  and  we  fear  Mr.  Widd's  counsels  will  not  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  admonitions  of  their  teachers  have  been.  Their 
only  chance  of  reformation  now  is  to  take  lessons  in  that  hard 
"  school  of  experience  "  in  which  our  author  says  that  he  acquired 
the  valuable  principles  set  forth  in  his  book. 

The  tables,  abbreviations,  etc..  are  useful  and  convenient  as 
far  as  they  go.  but  they  are  not  complete  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  anybody,  and  are  marred  by  typographical  errors. 
Moreover,  they  are  easily  accessible  to  deaf-mutes,  as  to  others, 
in  dictionaries  and  arithmetics.  Mr.  Widd  disclaims  the  inten- 
tion of  encouraging  the  impression  among  deaf-mutes  that  they 
require  books  and  newspapers  different  from  those  used  by  hear- 
ing persons ;  this  publication,  however,  certainly  does  tend  to 
foster  such  an  impression.  For  our  part,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  special  text- books  in  the  early  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  the  advantage  both  for  pupils  and  graduates 
of  well-conducted  special  periodicals  ;  but  we  would  make  the 
barrier  between  the  deaf  and  their  hearing  brethren  as  slight 
as  possible,  and  we  would  offer  them  reading  matter  different 
from  that  of  others  only  where  a  real  and  undoubted  benefit 
was  to  be  conferred. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

American  Asylum. — Miss  Nancy  Dillingham,  who  had  been 
assistant  matron  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  died  "May  27, 
of  pneumonia,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
two.  A  former  pupil  of  the  asylum  speaks  of  her  efficiency, 
faithfulness,  and  devotion  to  duty  as  the  most  prominent  traits 
of  her  character. 

New  York  Institution. — From  New  York  also  we  have  a 
record  of  deaths.  Mr.  Oliver  S.  Strong,  for  several  years  past 
an  influential  director  of  the  institution,  died  April  30,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  and  the  day  previous  Miss  Rice, 
one  of  the  assistant  matrons,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  of  the 
brain. 

An  addition  of  304  volumes  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
••pupils"  library,"  all  carefully  selected  by  Mr.  Syle,  who  in  this 
number  of  the  Annals  gives  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience in  this  important  field  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Many 
of  the  books  purchased  were  of  the  grade  of  Miss  Alcott's 
works,  •*  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc..  but  the  total  cost  was  only 
S1G7.89.  publishers  having  made  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  dis- 
count from  the  usual  price. 

Kentucky  Institution. — Mr.  Jacobs,  the  principal,  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  institutions  in  other  States. 
"We  learned  from  him  when  he  was  in  Washington  that  the 
threatened  unwise  legislation,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
the  January  Annals^  was  not  effected  :  and  as  the  folly  of  it  has 
now  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  other  Kentucky  in- 
stitutions, there  is  no  longer  danger  of  its  being  attempted 
with  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

A  printing  press  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  art  of  printing,  and  from  it  is  issued  a  small  but 
very  neatly  and  accurately  printed  periodical,  entitled  the  K<  n- 
tucky  Deaf-Mute.  It  is  wisely  and  wittily  edited  by  Mr.  James 
G.  George,  a  semi-mute  teacher. 


Ohio  Institution. — Upon  the  retirement  from  ofiice,  in  April 
last,  of  the  Hon.  Kent  Jarvis.who  had  been  a  trustee  for  twelve 
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successive  years  of  active  service,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold- 
headed  cane  by  Mr.  Fay.  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion. Appropriate  and  touching  addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
Fay  and  Mr.  Jarvis.  Relations  of  more  than  ordinary  confi- 
dence and  affection  have  existed  between  the  retiring  trustee 
and  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt. 


Indiana  Institution. — Here,  as  in  New  York,  we  are  glad  to 
notice  an  addition  to  the  library.  There  are  three  hundred 
new  volumes  for  the  pupils,  and  one  hundred  for  the  teachers 
and  high  class.  The  library  now  numbers  two  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  still  more  are  soon  to  be  added. 


Mississippi  Institution. — A  new  board  of  trustees,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  B.  H.  Gotthelf.  Charles  Caldwell,  H.  M.  Taylor. 
John  A.  Galbreath.  and  Fred.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  first  act  of  the  board  was  to  reappoint 
Dr.  Carter  principal  and  to  continue  the  other  officers. 

National  College. — The  exercises  of  Presentation  Day  were 
held  April  15,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  including 
many  of  those  whose  attendance  was  deemed  especially  desira- 
ble. All  the  candidates  for  degrees,  except  Mr.  Logan,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present,  delivered  orations.  Hon.  Lot  M. 
Morrill.  Senator  from  Maine,  addressed  tbe  graduating  class. 
President  Gallaudet  delivered  an  address  on  "Our  First  De- 
cade.'" which  is  published  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Annals.  The  day  was  closed  by  a  brilliant  reception  at 
President  Gallaudet's  house.  Altogether,  the  success  of  Pre- 
sentation Day.  in  this  its  first  experiment,  seems  fully  to  jus- 
tify its  substitution  for  the  time-honored  Commencement.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : 
/>.  A..  Edward  L.  Chapin,  John  Wilkinson:  B.  X.  Frank  C. 
Davis;  JI.  A..  J.  Burton  Hotchkiss.  James  H.  Logan,  Joseph 
G.  Parkinson. 

Arkansas  Institute. — From  their  elevated  location  our 
friends  of  this  institution  had  a  fine  view  of  several  of  the  skir- 
mishes of  the  late  "war,"  but  they  say  there  was  very  little  of 
"  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  "  in  any  of  them. 

AVe  regret  to  learn  that  the  institution  is  likely  to  become 
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seriously  embarrassed  by  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  State 
finances.  "  What  the  result  will  be,"  Mr.  Caruthers  writes. 
"  no  one  can  tell." 

Boston  School. — Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan  and  Miss  Mary  N. 
Williams  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction.  The 
school  now  has,  including  the  principal,  seven  teachers,  which 
makes,  we  believe,  the  largest  proportion  of  teachers  to  the 
number  of  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  country,  except  the 
Washington  college. 

Ontario  Institution . — The  Belleville  Intelligencer  of  May  26 
contains  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthday, 
in  which  the  pupils  of  the  institution  bore  a  prominent  part. 
The  institution  has  an  organized  fire  company,  composed  of 
pupils,  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Greene,  a  deaf-mute  teacher. 
This  wTas  a  prominent  feature  of  the  procession,  the  perfection 
in  drill  to  which  Mr.  Greene  has  brought  his  comj)any  calling 
forth  general  admiration.  The  Ontario  Institution  is  the  only 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  has  a  fire  company.  It  seems  -to 
us  a  feature  worthy  of  being  adopted  in  all  our  institutions. 
Aside  from  the  security  it  offers  in  case  of  fire,  it  provides 
excellent  physical  exercise  for  the  pupils,  gives  them  an  erect 
bearing,  and  trains  them  in  desirable  habits  of  rapidity  and 
promptness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Belleville  Convention. — We  learn  from  Dr.  Palmer  that 
the  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  are  progress 
ing  favorably,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  gath- 
ering and  a  pleasant  occasion.  Principals  and  teachers  from 
most  of  the  institutions  have  already  signified  an  intention  to 
be  present.  The  boards  of  directors  will  probably  be  more  fully 
represented  than  at  any  previous  convention.  The  citizens  of 
Belleville  take  much  interest  in  the  success  of  the  convention, 
and  will  cordially  second  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Ontario  Institution  in  their  efforts  to  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  all  who  may  be  present.  Again  we  call  the  attention  of  those 
proposing  to  attend  the  convention  to  the  valuable  suggestions 
of  Dr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Peet  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals. 
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The  Prospective  j\rew  Jersey  Institution. — In  view  of  the 
statements  that  have  appeared  in  some  of  our  enterprising-  deaf- 
mute  journals  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  see  this  institu- 
tion mentioned  as  prospective,  and  not  actual ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  legislature  of  1873  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and 
the  feeble-minded  of  the  State.  The  chairman  of  this  board 
was  Mr.  Charles  D.  Deshler,  whose  article  in  Harper  s  Maga- 
zine we  have  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Annals, 
The  commissioners  reported  in  due  season  that  there  were  no 
schools  for  these  classes  in  the  State,  although  (to  omit  the  ref- 
erence to  the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded)  there  were  at  least 
150  deaf-mutes  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  school 
privileges ;  they  recommended  that  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  be  established.*  The  legislature  of  1874,  approving 
the  recommendation,  proceeded — with  a  deliberation  which  a 
correspondent  intimates  is  characteristic  of  the  excellent  State 
in  whose  behalf  the  legislature  was  acting — to  ajopoint  another 
board  of  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  select  a 
suitable  site  for  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  said  site 
to  contain  not  less  than  twenty  acres,  and  to  be  within  a  mile 
of  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city ;  also,  to  procure  plans  for  a 
building  large  enough  to  contain  150  pupils,  and  estimated  to 
cost  not  more  than  $150,000.  No  apj)ropriation,  however,  was 
made,  except  a  small  one  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission- 
ers. Thus  the  matter  stands  at  present.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  fullness  of  time  New  Jersey  will  have  an  institution 
for  her  deaf-mutes  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  State ;  but  for 
the  present,  announcements  of  its  actual  establishment  and  of 
the  appointment  of  a  principal  may  be  regarded  as  altogether 
premature. 

.  I  n  Institution  in  Colorado. — We  learn  that  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes  has  been  opened  in  Denver,  Colorado,  with  Mr.  J. 
P.  Ralston  as  principal,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Kennedy  as  steward. 

*  This  report  of  the  commissioners  is  an  interesting  and  able  paper,  em- 
bodying, besides  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  board,  a 
mass  of  valuable  information  and  suggestions  extracted  from  the  letters 
of  principals  of  existing  institutions.    It  makes  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  4 
pages,  and  is  published  by  Murphy  &  Bechtel,  Trenton.  N.  -T. 
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Both  these  gentlemen,  we  believe,  were  formerly  connected 
with  the  Kansas  Institution.  It  is  expected  that  the  future 
permanent  location  of  the  new  institution  will  be  Colorado 
Springs,  where  a  suitable  site  of  ten  acres  has  been  presented 
for  the  purpose.  The  friends  of  the  enterprise  hope  that  pri- 
vate benevolence  will  aid  in  the  erectionof  the  necessary  build 
ings. 

Another  School  in  New  York. — Miss  Letitia  M.  Wayland 
intends  in  the  autumn  to  open  a  private  school  for  deaf-mutes. 
Articulation  will  be  taught  in  cases  where  it  is  desired.  Miss 
Wayland's  address  is  355  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
street,  NewT  York  City. 


Proposed  Plans  for  the  Benefit  of  Deaf- Mutes. — The  Bos- 
ton Advertiser  of  May  18  says  that  a  movement,  in  which 
Prof.  A.  G.  Bell  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  are  prominent,  has 
been  begun  in  that  city,  having  for  its  object  to  assist  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  Massachusetts  in  perfecting  themselves  in  trades,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  compete  fairly  with  hearing  persons 
for  a  livelihood ;  also  "to  give  assistance  to  those  deaf-mutes 
who  may  be  fitted  to  receive  a  higher  education  at  the  National 
College  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  Washington  ;  to  open  evening  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  adult  deaf-mutes  whose  education  may 
have  been  neglected  ;  to  assist  those  who  may  be  in  sickness  or 
distress,  and  to  assist  the  societies  of  deaf-mutes  already  exist- 
ing for  secular  and  religious  purposes  in  obtaining  competent 
persons  to  conduct  religious  services  and  lectures."  It  is  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  empowering  the  association  to  hold  property  to 
the  value  of  $100,000. 

In  New  York,  also,  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  eve- 
ning classes  for  deaf-mutes,  in  connection,  we  believe,  with  the 
general  work  of  the  church  mission  under  Dr.  Gallaudet's  man 
ageinent.  There  are  many  who,  having  left  school  with  imper 
feet  education,  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
opportunity  of  advancement,  and  there  are  numerous  foreign 
deaf-mutes  in  New  York,  especially  Germans,  who  wish  to 
learn  English.  We  see  that  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Syle  is  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  take  the  direction  of  the  school,  if  circum- 
stances favor  its  establishment. 


31iscel  I  ti?ieo  us. 


The  Olerc  Memorial. — The  last  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee informs  us  that  the  model  of  the  bust  has  been  com- 
pleted and  accepted,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  likeness  of 
Mr.  Clerc  that  has  been  produced.  The  work  upon  the  pedes- 
tal, etc.,  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
dedication  will  take  place  in  August.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  report,  Mr.  Job  Turner,  of  Virginia,  has  been  elected  orator 
for  the  occasion,  with  Mr.  James  Denison,  of  Washington,  as 
substitute.  Additional  subscriptions  have  been  received,  ren- 
dering it  quite  certain  that  the  entire  sum  required  will  be 
obtained  without  difficulty. 

S(  cond  ••  Visible- /Speech  "  Convention. — This  convention  was 
held  at  "Worcester,  June  13,  too  late  to  be  reported  in  this 
number  of  the  „  J  nun  Is.  We  hope  to  give  some  account  of  it  in 
the  next  number. 


••  Visible  Speech"  in  Italy. — The  Italian  Journal  of  Deaf- 
Mute  Education  for  April,  1874,  contains  a  translation  of  the 
descriptive  part  of  Professor  Bell's  article  on  "Visible  Speech" 
published  in  the  Annals  some  time  ago.  The  page  of  illus- 
trative diagrams  contained-in  the  A  nnals  is  reproduced  in  full, 
so  that  our  Italian  brethren  are  able  to  get  quite  a  clear  idea  of 
the  principles  of  "ilMetodo  della  Parola-visibile."  We  shall 
expect  soon  to  hear  of  the  application  of  candidates  from  Italy 
for  admission  to  Professor  Bell's  training  school,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  the  system  into  the  institutions  of  that  country. 

JJeatJi  of  Dr.  Baker. — Just  as  these  pages  go  to  the  press, 
the  tidings  reach  us  that  Dr.  Charles  Baker,  for  many  years 
past  head-master  of  the  Yorkshire  (England)  Institution,  died 
May  27  at  the  age  of  seventy- one.  The  long  period  of  Dr. 
Baker's  services,  his  reputation  as  an  instructor  and  principal, 
his  numerous  text-books,  and  his  various  other  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  our  profession,  have  made  him  almost  as 
well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  other.  Though 
few  of  us  ever  saw  his  face,  we  all  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  his  death.  We  shall  hope  to  have  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Annals,  from  some  competent  hand,  a  fuller  and  worthier  trib- 
ute to  his  memory  than  this  unavoidably  brief  and  hasty  men- 
tion of  his  death. 
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ECONOMY  IN  TEACHING. 

BY  RICHARD  ELLIOTT,  M.  A..,  LONDON*.  ENGLAND. 

It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  to  do  every- 
thing on  a  large  scale.  Cities  increase  at  a  rate  far  beyond  that 
which  at  one  time  would  have  been  thought  possible,  or  even 
desirable  ;  workshops  develop  into  immense  establishments  very 
far  exceeding  the  largest  of  a  past  age.  Enterprises  on  such  a 
scale  of  magnitude  as  our  fathers  would  have  deemed  utterly 
impracticable  are  proposed  and  carried  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, without  exciting  very  great  wonder  on  our  part.  But  it 
is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
made  above.    It  embodies  a  fact  patent  to  every  one. 

The  cause  and  reason  of  this  state  of  things — the  great  aim 
that  is  held  in  view — may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  be  the 
desire  to  economize  labor.  And  the  measure  of  success  of  any 
enterprise  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  this  end  is 
attained,  in  the  result  of  the  work  itself,  and  in  the  agencies 
which  are  employed  to  bring  about  that  result. 

In  a  large  commercial  or  manufacturing  concern,  the  concen- 
tration of  one  particular  branch  or  department  of  the  work  to 
certain  individuals,  or  appliances  called  machines,  is  found  to 
insure  the  best  and  largest  amount  of  work  in  that  department- 
The  saving  which  is  secured  by  the  division  of  labor  thus  in- 
stituted, small  though  it  may  be  in  each  particular  transaction, 
becomes  of  great  importance  in  the  aggregate  of  the  whole 
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work.  And  when  this  same  transaction  in  which  this  saving  is 
effected  is  repeated  to  a  very  large  extent,  there  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  saving,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  power,  and  thus  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  existence  of  large 
establishments  a  general  benefit. 

To  come  now  to  education.  The  same  tendency  to  develop 
in  size  and  numbers  exists  here  as  elsewhere.  Our  schools  are 
increasing  to  what  at  other  times  would  have  been  thought 
unwieldy  proportions.  And  it  is  not  the  general  opinion  that 
there  is  anything  objectionable  in  this.  The  advantages  which 
spring  from  large  establishments  in  commercial  concerns  are 
supposed  to  be  reproduced  here ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  division  of  labor,  suitable  appliances,  and  an  intel- 
ligent head  should  not  be  as  valuable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of 
one  large  school  or  institution,  say  of  240  pupils,  as  against  half- 
a-dozen  or  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  dividing  the  same  number  of 
pupils  among  them.  In  each  there  will  be  the  same  ground  to 
be  gone  over,  the  same  subjects  to  be  taught.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  say  that  efficient  instruction  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  secured  by  a  competent  staff  of  instructors,  each  adapted 
by  experience  and  aptitude  to  the  practical  working  of  one  of 
the  grades  of  instruction,  and  undertaking  such  a  department 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  pupils,  than  if  without  any 
grading  an  equal  number  of  teachers  had  a  similar  number 
each  to  instruct  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  of  their 
education.  He  must  indeed  be  a  clever  teacher  who  can  keep 
continuously  and  efficiently  employed  a  class  of  even  twenty 
pupils,  ranging  in  capacity  and  attainments  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher,  however  conscientious 
and  judicious  he  may  be,  to  divide  his  attention  fairly  among 
the  different  grades  of  his  pupils  ?  A  system  of  education 
which  would  contemplate  small  schools  in  opposition  to  large 
ones  would,  it  appears  to  me,  be  much  more  expensive  and 
less  efficient  than  the  other.  These  remarks  are  not  in  any 
way  intended  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged, with  little  or  no  assistance,  in  necessarily  small  schools. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  men,  however  high  their  qualifi- 
cations and  however  conscientious  their  endeavors,  cannot 
entirely  overcome  defects  which  are  inherent  in  a  system,  nor 
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accomplish  what  the  nature  of  the  case  makes  almost  impos- 
sible. But  there  is  uo  necessity  to  enlarge  further  on  a  subject 
which  has  only  lately  been  referred  to  in  the  -  Initials. 

Taking,  then,  for  granted,  a  large  school,  the  immediate 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider  whether  such  an 
institution  could  not  be  carried  on  more  cheaply  and  as  ef 
ficiently  by  a  smaller  stafi'  than  is  usually  at  the  present  time 
considered  necessary. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  ranges  gen- 
erally from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  the  prevailing  idea  seems  to 
be,  the  fewer  the  better.  In  proposing  a  much  higher  average 
than  this  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  put  myself  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  many  whose  experience  entitles  them  to  the 
greatest  respect.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plan  here 
proposed  does  not  contemplate  exclusively  individual  instruc- 
tion, there  will  be.  I  think,  less  objection  to  the  higher  numbers 
recommended. 

The  essential  principle  of  what  I  venture  to  bring  forward  is 
simultaneous  instruction.  To  carry  it  out  efficiently,  a  some- 
what different  arrangement  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
school-room  from  that  which  generally  jDrevails  will  be  neees 
sary.  In  the  first  place.  I  propose  that  the  classification  of  the 
children  should  be  made  on  a  system  that  should  take  into  account 
the  variations  in  their  intellectual  capacities.  We  all  know  that 
talents  vary  very  considerably,  and  that  while  there  may  be  in 
a  pupil  a  natural  capacity  for  one  class  of  studies,  an  equally 
natural  deficiency  may  exist  for  another  class.  To  keep  two 
pupils  in  the  same  grade  of  instruction  with  each  other  when 
one  is  far  in  advance  of  the  other  in  one  similar  set  of  subjects 
because  he  happens  to  know  as  much  or  more  of  another  class 
of  studies  seems  hardly  to  be  the  method  most  conducive  to 
progress  in  either  case.  But  fixed  classes  necessitate  such  an 
arrangement.  I  think,  then,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  place 
each  child  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  go  for- 
ward himself,  and  in  which  he  will  not,  by  his  backwardness  or 
the  extra  attention  he  may  require,  retard  the  progress  of  others. 
In  order  to  secure  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  into  three  divis 
ions,  and  to  grade  the  pupils  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  generally  included  in  each  of  the  classifications. 
These  three  divisions  of  subjects  might  be  roughly  made  as 
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follows :  the  first  to  include  those  subjects  in  which  the 
memory  is  the  faculty  mostly  exercised,  and  consisting  of 
history,  geography,  and  the  like ;  the  second,  those  in  which 
thought  and  the  logical  faculties  are  mostly  concerned,  and  this 
to  include  the  language  lessons ;  while  the  third  would  take  in 
arithmetic  and  its  kindred  subjects.  Having  made  the  required 
number  of  grades  in  the  school,  each  boy  at  the  different 
periods  of  instruction  would  take  his  place  in  the  one  which 
his  stage  of  progress  fitted  him  for.  Thus  he  might  possibly 
be  in  one  of  the  highest  classes  in  one  set  of  subjects,  while  be- 
ing a  laggard  in  others  he  would  in  them  take  a  much  lower 
position. 

Having  made  this  classification  and  apportioned  out  the  time 
of  instruction  among  the  different  subjects  according  to  this 
plan,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  whole  school  should 
be  engaged  at  the  same  time  upon  different  stages  of  the  same 
subject,  or  upon  one  included  in  the  same  class  of  subjects. 
The  inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  such  an  arrangement 
in  hearing  schools,  on  the  score  of  the  noisy  nature  of  some  of 
the  lessons,  would  not  be  felt  in  our  silent  system  of  instruction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  plan  which  would  give  to  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  for  continued  progress  in  each  department  of  in- 
struction would  also  supply  a  great  incentive  to  exertion.  I 
venture  to  think  that  what  is  here  proposed  would  in  a  great 
degree  confer  these  advantages,  and,  besides,  would  secure  that 
the  dull  pupil  should  be  kept  in  that  stage  of  instruction  which 
was  fitted  to  his  abilities  and  point  of  advancement.  There 
would  be  more  likelihood  of  developing  the  faculties  for  improve- 
ment of  one  of  the  latter  class  if  he  were  in  a  position  where 
he  was  receiving  instruction  which  he  could  comprehend,  rather 
than  if  he  were  in  company  with  those  in  advance  of  him,  par- 
ticipating in  what  he  could  not  understand  or  profit  by.  The 
clever  scholar  also  would  be  benefited,  for  he  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  relieved  from  the  presence  of  those  who  act  only 
as  a  drag  upon  his  progress. 

It  would  be  necessary  in  making  such  arrangements  to  take 
some  period  of  time  as  a  unit  for  the  duration  of  the  instruction 
in  each  grade.  We  will  take  this  period  to  be  six  months.  This 
time  will  also  serve  as  a  convenient  basis  for  the  determining  of 
the  number  of  the  grades  in  the  school ;  though  I  should  give 
the  preference  to  a  higher  number  of  these  than  the  following 
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of  this  rule  would  attain  in  some  cases.  But  taking  it  as  a 
rough  and  ready  guide,  we  should  have,  in  a  school  in  which 
the  duration  of  instruction  was  five  years,  ten  grades  or  classes  ; 
in  one  where  six  years  was  the  allotted  time,  twelve  grades,  and 
so  on.  And  supposing  each  grade  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
teacher,  the  number  of  the  staff  of  instructors  in  an  institution 
would  thus  depend  upon  the  number  of  grades,  and  indirectly 
upon  the  length  of  the  school  term. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  scholars  are  equally  graded,  and 
that  all  in  each  grade  are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  attain- 
ments. Those  composing  the  different  grades  will  be  learning 
the  same  things ;  will  require  the  same  explanations.  This 
being  the  case,  where  is  the  necessity  for  giving  to  one  teacher 
so  small  a  number  of  pupils  as  the  conventional  fifteen  ?  Could 
he  not,  under  the  conditions  here  indicated,  as  easily  teach  fifty 
as  fifteen  ?  Provided  the  class  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing,  be  in  good  order,  and  have  every  facility  supplied  to  it 
in  the  shape  of  good  text-books,  I  should  consider  the  former 
as  being  by  far  the  more  desirable  number  of  the  two  in  every 
way. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  endeavor  briefly  to  illustrate 
the  working  of  the  plan  proposed.  Our  example  shall  be  a 
school  of  500  children,  divided  into  twelve  grades  each,  con- 
taining an  average  of  forty  pupils.  It  will  perhaps  be  advisable 
to  except  the  new-comers  for  a  time  from  this  grading,  until 
their  capacities  and  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  known. 
A  suitable  course  of  instruction  having  been  drawn  out  for  each 
grade,  and  the  daily  course  of  instruction  having  been  care- 
fully portioned  out  among  the  different  sets  of  subjects,  we 
will  suppose  the  first  set  taken  up  on  a  certain  day  to  be  those 
that  have  been  classed  as  memory  subjects.  Each  boy  having 
taken  his  place  in  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs,  the  instruc- 
tion begins.  If  the  first  lesson  be  Scriptural  instruction,  the 
whole  school  will  be  engaged  upon  this  one  subject,  in  as- 
cending gradations,  from  the  simplest  elementary  instruction 
to  the  most  advanced.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  in  the  higher  grades  which  cannot  be 
attempted  in  the  lower.  In  this  case,  instruction  in  the  latter 
may  easily  be  made  to  take  a  form  which  will  be  useful.  Thus, 
if  geography  be  not  taught  in  the  lowest  classes,  the  time 
which  is  taken  in  teaching  it  in  the  higher  can  be  utilized  in 
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that  portion  of  the  school  in  learning  vocabulary,  catechism,  or 
some  subject  which  the  other  classes  have  passed  beyond. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  memory  subjects,  the 
school  might  be  called  to  order,  and  the  next  set  of  subjects 
taken.  This  change  might  be  made  after  the  short  recess, 
which  is  usual  in  most  schools,  when  the  children  go  out  into 
the  play -ground  for  a  few  minutes'  relaxation.  This  would 
avoid  any  appearance  of  confusion  which  might  be  caused  by 
their  changing  to  the  other  classes.  After  the  time  for  instruc- 
tion in  this  set  had  expired,  the  next  could  be  begun  in  the  same 
manner.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
jects under  one  heading  should  be  taken  in  consecutive  order : 
they  might  be  alternated,  if  desired,  with  those  which  come 
under  another  heading,  the  pupils  being  changed  each  time 
that  one  division  of  subjects  gave  place  to  another.  It  maybe 
observed  that  in  what  is  here  -put  forward  there  is  no  intention 
to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines,  but  merely  to  state  general  features. 

Promotion  from  one  stage  to  another  should  depend  upon  a 
certain  denned  minimum  of  knowledge  of  the  course  appropri- 
ate to  each.  This  might  necessitate  that  the  different  grades 
should  not  all  be  equal  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  composed 
them.  There  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  a  slight  in- 
equality in  this  respect. 

Of  course,  if  a  teacher  had  forty  or  fifty  boys  seated  before 
him,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  correct  each  mistake  or 
to  examine  each  exercise  himself.  A  little  use,  however,  of 
common  sense,  and  an  intelligent  recourse  to  that  system  of 
division  of  labor  which  does  so  much  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, will  make  up  for  this  apparent  deficiency,  and  will  bring 
every  inaccuracy  home  to  its  author  as  effectually  as  if  it  had 
been  detected  by  the  teacher  himself.  It  is  in  every  case  a 
wise  system  which  supplies  an  effectual  substitute  for  the  mere 
drudgery  of  the  teacher's  work.  By  making  use  of  the  pupils 
themselves  for  the  executing  of  small  matters  of  detail  he  would 
be  doing  them  a  benefit  and  saving  himself  for  more  important 
work. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  do  more  than  indicate  general  principles.  It  is  trusted 
that  as  much  as  this  has  be'en  accomplished.  If  this  be  so.  the 
practical  details  of  such  a  proposition  as  the  present  will  easily 
suggest  themselves. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  plan  which 
is  here  roughly  sketched  out  that  it  would  necessitate  vast  es- 
tablishments, with  all  their  alleged  train  of  evils.  But  although 
in  the  aggregate  the  institution  where  these  views  were  adopted 
would  necessarily  be  on  a  large  scale,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  domestic  or  other  arrangements  should  be  carried  out 
in  a  way  which  should  necessitate  the  associating  together  of 
large  bodies  of  scholars.  The  principle  which  has  been  followed 
for  so  many  years  in  the  great  public  grammar  schools  of  this 
country — Eton.  Harrow,  and  such  like — and  an  adaptation  of 
which  is  now  being  generally  applied  to  large  orphan  schools 
here,  would  seem  to  be  one  well  fitted  to  meet  almost  any  objec- 
tions which  might  be  made  on  the  score  of  the  undue  size  of  the 
schools.  In  the  grammar  schools,  although  the  great  majority 
of  the  scholars  are  resident,  they  do  not  all  reside  in  the  same 
building.  They  are  divided  into  houses,  each  of  which  is  as- 
signed, together  with  a  limitation  as  to  numbers,  to  a  master. 
A  provision  is  thus  made  for  that  moral  training  which  can  only 
be  effectually  carried  out  by  a  watchful  oversight  of  out-of- 
school  conduct — a  task  which  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt 
where  hundreds  are  constant  associates  of  each  other.  A  modi- 
fication of  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  case.  Instead  of  one  large  establish- 
ment, the  institution  could  be  divided  into  as  many  "houses" 
as  might  be  deemed  convenient.  Each  of  these  houses  might 
be  separated,  the  one  from  the  other,  or  joined  so  as  to  form 
parts  of  a  large  whole,  with  domestic  officers  in  common.  The 
pupils  could  then  be  classed  according  to  age,  or  upon  any 
other  system  that  might  be  considered  applicable.  All  that  it 
is  desired  to  guard  against  is  the  indiscriminate  mingling  to- 
gether of  large  masses,  of  all  ages,  dispositions,  and  characters, 
and  to  provide  as  far  as  may  be  for  that  absence  of  domestic 
influences  which  is  the  great  evil  of  all  institutions  where 
children  are  taken  from  their  homes.  An  establishment  con- 
ducted upon  such  a  system  as  this  might  be  made  to  combine 
all  the  advantages,  respectively,  of  a  large  and  a  small  institu- 
tion. And  the  degree  of  independence  of  the  "houses"  could 
be  made  entire  or  only  partial,  according  to  the  estimate  that 
may  be  formed  of  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  which  is  here 
sketched  is  offered  in  the  interests  of  the  class  for  whom  we 
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labor,  as  an  humble  attempt  to  indicate  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  labor  may  be  economized,  and  more  solid  and 
certain  progress  secured.  If  there  be  a  saving  in  labor,  there 
must  also  be  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  our  in- 
stitutions. As  matters  are  at  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  require  from  the  public  as  the  price  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  enormous  amount  per  child 
which  a  fail*  remuneration  for  those  who  undertake  the  arduous 
work  of  teaching  them  requires.  And  besides  this,  the  small 
number  of  pupils  entrusted  to  each  teacher  commits  him  to 
much  of  that  routine  work  which  could  be  as  well  done  by  a 
monitor  out  of  the  class.  It  is  certainly  opposed  to  principles 
of  economy  to  do  that  by  an  expensive  agency  which  could  be 
equally  well  performed  by  one  that  costs  nothing.  To  reserve  the 
teacher  for  what  he  alone  is  capable  of  doing  well,  and  to  release 
him  from  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  education,  must  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  than  the  oppo- 
site course.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  result  of  higher 
numbers  in  our  classes  would,  if  the  plan  were  generally 
adopted,  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  teachers  required. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  greater  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  committees  of  institutions  to  reward  the  teachers  in 
their  employ.  It  does  not  appear  that  with  the  funds  they 
have  to  administer  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  many  cases 
much  possibility  of  great  liberality  on  their  part.  Even  if,  how- 
ever, the  self-interest  of  the  members  of  our  profession  were 
deemed  to  be  opposed  to  such  a  scheme  as  the  one  here  pro- 
posed, I  believe  there  is  sufficient  loyalty  in  our  ranks  to  the 
cause  we  are  pledged  to  help  forward  to  give  a  fair  considera- 
tion to,  and  adopt,  if  practicable,  any  plan  which  has  the  benefit 
of  the  class  for  whom  we  labor  for  the  object,  It  is  with  this 
conviction  that  I  venture  to  offer  these  ideas  to  the  notice  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF-MUTE  BY  MEANS 
OF  ARTICULATION. 

[The  following  extracts,  for  the  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
our  colleague  Professor  J.  C.  Gordon,  are  taken,  with  some  abridgment 
and  many  omissions,  from  an  anonymous  article  of  nearly  forty  pages  in 
the  Italian  Journal  of  Deaf -Mute  Education  for  January,  18  74.  The  ori- 
ginal is  enriched  by  quotations  from  Yalade-Gabel.  Degtrando.  Pendola, 
Hirsch.  and  others. — Ed.  Annals.] 

A  system  of  education. must  take  account  of  the  subject  to  be 
educated,  study  his  character  and  disposition,  and  understand 
his  needs,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  wants. 

"What.  then,  is  the  deaf-mute  ?  The  deaf-mute  is  that  human 
being  to  whom  the  sense  of  hearing  is  lacking  from  birth,  or 
soon  after.  It  is  true  the  deaf-mute  is  a  man  like  others,  hav- 
ing a  soul  with  the  same  faculties  as  ours,  a  body  with  the  same 
organization,  if  we  except  this  single  defect  and  the  cause 
which  produced  it.  But  this  black  point  casts  a  shade  on  the 
whole  picture.  It  is  the  crack  in  the  bell  that  destroys  the 
sound. 

Deaf-dumbness  may  be  compared  to  original  sin.  the  terrible 
consequences  of  which  struck  alike  the  soul  and  the  body,  the 
physical  and  the  moral  world,  nothing  having  escaped  its 
malign  influence.  The  deaf-mute  who  never  had  or  who  early 
lost  his  hearing  was  wounded  in  a  small  point  of  his  physical 
nature,  but  all  his  being  has  felt  the  shock.  His  spirit  seems 
to  have  received  a  deadly  hurt ;  his  faculties  want  vitality ;  his 
mind  lacks  the  most  valid  stimulus  to  the  development  of  ideas, 
viz.,  speech.  The  effects  of  muteness  are  very  serious,  and 
place  the  deaf-mute  in  an  exceptional  position  among  mankind. 
Let  us  begin  with  his  natural  state :  and  here  the  mute  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  hearing  babe,  which  as  yet  cannot  utter  a 
word.  The  babe  cannot  talk,  it  is  true,  but  hears  and  under- 
stands the  maternal  word,  is  educated  little  by  little  to  think, 
and  thus  gradually  to  express  his  mental  conceptions.  The 
mute  has  grown  up  without  culture  ;  his  intelligence  was  never 
quickened  by  maternal  accents ;  his  heart  never  felt  the  power 
of  love.  He  has  grown  physically ;  his  instincts  have  developed : 
his  intellect,  as  if  paralyzed,  lives  a  stinted,  painful  life.  Those 
who  have  lost  their  hearing  after  being  educated  by  speech 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  mute,  for  they  think  and  live  by 
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means  of  the  words  and  language  with  which  they  once  spoke 
and  are  still  familiar.  Xor  is  an  uneducated  mute  equal  to  a 
blind  person. 

AYe  will  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  uneducated 
mute  has  phantoms  (fantasmi)  rather  than  ideas.  It  is  possi- 
ble he  has  ideas  in  his  way,  but  they  are  incomplete  and  im- 
perfect. But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  his  ideas,  for  the  mind,  to  develop  itself,  has  need  of 
language,  and  "  language,"  as  Rosmini  says,  ';  is  the  instrument 
necessary  to  the  unfolding  of  thought."  This  deficiency  hin- 
ders the  development  of  the  deaf-mute ;  takes  from  him  the 
power  to  communicate  with  others ;  isolates  him  from  the 
family  and  society :  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  profit  by 
the  immense  advantages  of  tradition. 

If  we  turn  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  untaught  mute  there  is 
even  less  to  console.  His  spirit  uneducated,  immersed  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  feels  not  its  dignity,  and  is  driven  by 
passion  which  the  reason  and  will  so  little  enlightened  and 
cultivated  cannot  control.  An  assiduous  and  loving  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  parents,  above  all  of  the  mother,  would  £>revent 
often  the  ruin  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  child,  and  it  would  help 
him  much  if  they  would  habituate  him  to  labor  from  his  earliest 
years.  But,  alas !  few  think  it  necessary  to  take  greater  care 
of  their  dumb  child  than  of  the  others  who  talk.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  think  his  misfortune  exempts  him  from  what  they 
would  require  at  the  hands  of  others.  The  parents  become 
aware  of  the  danger  to  which  the  unhappy  child  is  exposed,  and 
would  save  him  from  the  bad  habits  he  so  rapidly  forms.  But 
how  ?  AVith  kindness  ?  The  mute  takes  advantage  of  it  to  do 
worse.  Or  by  compulsion?  Then  the  mute  studies  well  the 
character  of  his  parents,  does  wrong  more  cautiously,  or  be- 
comes furious  and  ungovernable.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
danger  of  his  becoming  deceitful  and  false.  To  lie  is  common 
to  children,  but  it  is  an  essential  property  of  the  uneducated 
deaf-mute  to  lie  with  frightful  and  incredible  facility  and  assur- 
ance. 

The  true  educator  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  does  not  become 
discouraged  on  account  of  the  insensible  condition  of  his  pu- 
pils ;  he  uses  that  as  a  stimulus  in  his  arduous  and  pious  work, 
for  even  the  slightest  result  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute 
is  a  great  achievement. 
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The  apparatus  of  the  voice  is  entire ;  its  state  is  somewhat 
abnormal  from  the  want  of  exercise,  and  there  is  a  general 
weakness,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  in  all  the  organs  nor  in 
all  mutes.  From  the  natural  voice  which  we  find  in  some 
mutes  we  pass  gradually  to  the  wild  cry  of  some,  the  harsh 
groan  of  others,  and  the  voiceless  breathing  of  still  others.  The 
teacher  should  examine  the  pupil  well  to  see  to  what  part  of  the 
organism  it  is  needful  to  direct  particularly  his  attention,  and 
educate  that  into  action.  Hence  he  must  know  something  of 
the  physical  structure  and  modus  operandi  of  the  vocal  organ- 
ism. He  must  remember  that  sounds,  harmonies,  etc.,  which 
have  such  an  influence  upon  us  who  hear,  which  stilled,  pacified, 
and  comforted  us  when  little,  never  thrilled  the  heart  of  the 
poor  mute.  The  programme  for  the  education  of  a  being  who 
is  ignorant,  deaf  and  dumb,  wild,  weakened  physically  and 
morally,  with  habits  less  or  more  depraved  and  vicious,  is  not 
simple,  nor  easily  carried  into  effect.  How  must  this  being  so 
fallen  be  restored  ?  We  proppse  to  teach  him  to  speak  and  to 
understand  when  spoken  to.  Now,  speech  consists  of  a  sign 
and  of  a  signification  ;  the  form  and  the  conception.  The 
form  is  produced  by  the  diverse  combinations  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  sound  of  the  voice.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  draw 
from  the  mute  the  voice ;  then  the  modulations  on  the  vowels 
and  consonants  ;  the  combinations  into  syllables  ;  of  these  into 
words,  and,  lastly,  of  words  into  propositions.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  value  of  the  words  must  be  taught,  their  various  mod- 
ifications and  combinations,  which  are  as  infinite  as  ideas ; 
finally,  the  mute  must  be  put  in  possession  of  all  these  combi- 
nations and  modifications  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  may  use 
them  as  circumstances  may  require,  or  else  his  education  is 
incomplete. 

The  teacher  cannot  put  into  movement  the  vocal  organs  of 
the  mute  as  might  be  done  with  a  wind  instrument,  but  it  is 
the  mute  himself  who,  according  to  the  indications,  must  put 
into  exercise  the  vocal  apparatus.  If  there  is  failure  through 
insufficient  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  or  lack  of  intelligence  or  will  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
the  expert  teacher  will  discover  the  part  that  needs  cultivation, 
and  direct  his  attention  and  all  his  powers  to  its  remedy.  We 
express  the  conviction  of  all  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  when  we 
say  that  whatever  the  system  by  which  we  seek  to  instruct 
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them,  the  process  is  long,  difficult,  and  laborious,  and  at  first 
must  be  individual.  If  it  be  long,  it  can  only  be  accomplished 
in  a  lapse  of  time  appropriate  to  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 
If  it  be  difficult,  study  and  tact  will  be  necessary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties.  If  it  be  laborious,  the  teacher 
must  be  provided  with  every  help  calculated  to  further  his 
arduous  undertaking.  If  it  must  be  individual,  it  is  clear  that 
the  instructor  cannot  teach  many  children  if  he  would  succeed 
in  attaining  satisfactory  results. 

The  mechanism  of  speech  which  we  use  with  such  facility  and 
rapidity  seems  at  first  sight  quite  simple,  while  in  fact  it  is  most 
complex — a  union  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  and  the  organs  of 
the  body.  Jean  Mace  writes,  in  "  Servants  of  the  Stomach:" 
,;  Your  mother  needed  much  patience  while  she  taught  you  to 
talk ;  you  cannot  know  it  all  now  ;  you  will  when  you  come  to 
teach  your  own  child  to  say  mamma.  If  you  will  give  attention, 
you  will  discover  that  to  pronounce  a  word  the  tongue  and  the 
lips  must  take  successively  every  kind  of  position  ;  in  fact,  even 
the  muscles  of  the  chest,  throat,  jaws,  cheeks,  and  nose  have 
their  part  to  perform  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  they  change 
at  every  instant.  To  pronounce  the  word  confectionery,  for 
example,  you  cannot  imagine  how  many  muscles  are  brought 
into  use  and  how  many  manoeuvres  they  must  execute.  You 
must  observe  that  the  first  words  pronounced  by  children  have 
but  one  syllable,  which  is  repeated,  pa-pa,  ma-ma,  do-do,  etc." 
The  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  must  therefore  educate  the  muscles 
of  his  pupils  and  this  mechanism  of  speech,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  every  word  will  find  muscles  and  the  vocal  organism 
ready  for  its  utterance.  Every  letter  has  its  own  position,  and 
is  formed  by  special  movements.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  enable  the  deaf-mute  to  discover  by  sight  and  touch 
the  movements  and  position  of  every  letter,  to  distinguish  well 
and  accurately  the  one  from  the  other,  and  then  to  produce 
them  himself  with  the  sound,  and  to  make  it  all  natural  or 
spontaneous.  To  discover  and  distinguish  these  movements 
the  closest  attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  to 
produce  them  requires  the  action  of  his  will,  and  to  make  it  all 
natural  is  the  result  of  unceasing  practice. 

The  oral  [Italian]  alphabet  for  mutes  consists  of  twenty-nine 
different  positions,  which  must  be  taught  one  by  one,  to  each 
of  which  must  be  added  an  emission  of  breath  and  a  vibration 
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of  voice  or  sound.  The  syllables  follow,  which  can  only  be 
mastered  after  long  and  faithful  practice. 

Then  the  union  of  syllable-sounds  presents  new  difficulties, 
and  they  must  be  mastered  one  by  one.  The  difficulties  in- 
crease when  we  take  into  account  the  formation  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  separate  letters,  the  syllables,  the  word,  and  the 
proposition.  It  is  the  distance  which  lies  between  the  simple 
and  the  complex,  the  complex  of  the  few  and  of  the  many 
elements. 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  daily  instruction  of  the  mute 
must  correspond  to  his  need.  Some  will  require  not  more  than 
half-an-hour  each  day,  others  an  hour  or  even  more  per  day  ; 
but  the  teacher  must  let  the  vocal  organs  have  time  to  develop 
and  strengthen. 

Xot  more  than  six  or  seven  should  be  instructed  at  the  same 
time.  A  greater  number  enfeebles  the  action  of  the  teacher 
without  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

It  maybe  objected  that  the  system  of  articulation  is  attended 
with  extraordinary  difficulties  and  requires  an  immense  length 
of  time.  But  we  reply  that  the  other  methods  in  use  are  not 
more  advantageous  in  these  respects.  We  could  prove  by  the 
facts  and  data  furnished  by  our  personal  experience  that  the 
system  of  articulation,  compared  to  the  other  methods,  and  in 
view  of  the  end  toward  which  all  aspire,  viz.,  to  educate  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  best  possible  way  and  to  the  highest  degree,  is 
by  far  the  least  difficult,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  direct 
road  to  the  desired  result. 

We  place  this  above  all  other  methods.  Even  with  its  ob- 
stacles and  the  time  consumed  in  teaching  and  acquiring  it,  it 
surpasses  all  oth^r  systems. 


POSTHUMOUS  PAPEBS  OF  THE  LATE  GEORGE  HUT 
TON,  F.  E.  I.  S. — I. 

EDITED  BY  HIS  SON.  J.  SCOTT  HUTTON.  M.  A..  HALIFAX.  N .  S. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In  looking  over  recently  the  papers  left  by  my  late  father, 
among  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter — essays  on  educational 
and  religious  subjects,  scientific  fragments,  outlines  of  discus- 
sions and  addresses  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  deaf-mute 
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instruction,  schemes  of  lessons,  rough  drawings  illustrative  of 
his  system  of  Mimography.  loose  notes  and  memoranda  bearing 
on  the  subject  to  which  with  the  characteristic  ardor  of  his 
warm  and  generous  heart  he  devoted  the  intense  attention  of  a 
remarkably  acute  and  vigorous  mind  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
— I  have  found  several  papers,  more  or  less  complete,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  permanent  form,  and 
which  I  therefore  propose  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  An- 
nals as  leisure  and  opportunity  permit. 

The  views  and  experience  of  an  independent  investigator  or 
worker  in  any  department  of  science  or  art  are  always  interest- 
ing, whether  coincident  with  those  of  other  laborers  in  the  same 
held,  or  indicating  lines  of  inquiry  and  experiment  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his  researches  have 
been  made.  Especially  interesting  and  valuable  are  the  records 
of  the  pioneers  of  science  and  philanthropy  who  have  had  to 
grapple  single-handed  with  the  difficulties  of  a  novel  enterprise, 
and,  like  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  land,  clear  spaces  and  paths 
through  the  untrodden  wilderness  available  for  their  more  for- 
tunate successors. 

Such  a  pioneer  in  the  comparatively  untried  field  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  half  a  century  ago  was  he  whose  "vanished 
hand  "  traced  the  lines  which  filial  respect  and  professional  in- 
terest alike  induce  me  to  offer  in  these  pages  for  the  good  of 
the  common  cause.  Shut  out,  like  the  revered  Gallaudet,  by 
the  miserable  policy  of  exclusiveness  adopted  by  the  early 
British  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  the  only  available 
source  of  information  on  the  subject  in  which  the  sympathies  of 
his  opening  manhood  had  been  enlisted,  he  was  left  to  work 
out  as  best  he  might  in  the  isolation  of  private  effort  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life.  The  conditions  under  which  he  labored, 
while  in  one  sense  adverse  to  success,  doubtless  served  to 
stimulate  and  develop  his  native  resources  and  impart  an  in- 
dividual versatility  and  power  to  his  method  of  instruction  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  wanting. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  one  so  gifted,  so  rich  in  original 
thought  and  practical  skill,  and  so  competent  to  discuss  this 
great  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  had  not  given  to  the  world  in 
some  adequate  form  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  The  only 
published  production  of  any  length  is  the  paper  on  his  system 
of  Mimography.  written  at  my  solicitation,  which  appeared  in 
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the  xlnnah* — a  system  projected  by  him  as  early  as  between 
the  years  1820  and  1827.  but  which  from  want  of  the  means  he 
was  to  the  last  unable  fully  to  carry  out. 

The  papers  which  I  now  propose  to  furnish  appear  under  the 
disadvantage  of  posthumous  publication,  and  were  probably  not 
intended  for  the  public  eye.  at  least  without  the  author's  awn 
revision.  With  the  exception  of  some  slight  verbal  alterations 
I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  give  them  as  they  are*.  The  courte- 
ous reader  will  bear  this  in  mind  in  estimating  their  literary 
merits. 

As  introductory  to  the  series  and  supplementary  of  the 
"  obituary"  inserted  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Indianapolis 
Convention  and  reprinted  in  the  Annals,^  I  give  the  following 
sketch  of  my  father's  life  and  character  from  the  pen  of  an  es- 
teemed clerical  friend  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  published  in 
the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  North  America"  in  April. 
1870,  shortly  after  his  decease : 

"  Mr.  Hutton  was  born  in  Perth,  January  4,  1801,  and  died 
in  Halifax,  February  24,  1870,  aged  69  years.  He  was  a  strong, 
active  man  a  week  prior  to  his  decease.  His  disease  therefore 
ran  its  course  rapidly.  He  endured  most  patiently  the  trials 
of  that  last  week,  was  found  waiting  for  the  Master's  call,  and 
declared  himself  willing  to  depart,  and  joyfully  crossed  'the 
narrow  stream  of  death.' 

"  And  now  that  he  has  gone  to  his  rest,  we  bear  cheerful  tes- 
timony to  his  worth  and  usefulness.  In  doing  so  we  shall 
notice  his  profession,  his  official  work  as  an  elder,  and  a  few 
traits  of  character. 

"  By  profession  he  was  a  teacher.  He  did  indeed  serve  his 
time  to  the  dry-goods  business ;  but  preferring  the  occupation 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  George  Clark,  who  was  parish 
schoolmaster  in  Caputh,  he  aided  him,  and  for  some  time  acted 
as  substitute  parochial  teacher.  He  might  have  succeeded  his 
venerable  grandparent,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  respect, 
but  being  from  conviction  a  member  of  the  Secession  Church, 
he  would  not  compromise  his  principles  by  joining  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Becoming  a  teacher,  however,  from  choice,  and 
combining  with  the  teacher's  ordinary  work  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  followed  the  profession  enthusiastically 
for  a  half  century. 

"  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  condition  and  claims 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  a  deaf-mute  boy  being  brought  to  him 
while  in  Caputh  Parish  School,  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything 
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for  him.  The  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, only  two  institutions  being  in  Great  Britain,  and  both  of 
recent  origin,  while  information  on  the  subject  was  not  very 
accessible.  Denied  the  opportunity  of  insight  into  the  system 
pursued  in  Edinburgh,  and  thus  thrown  entirely  on  his  own 
resources,  he  carved  out  a  path  for  himself,  carrying  on,  under 
extraordinary  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  the  instruction  of 
his  mute  pupils  along  with  a  promiscuous  school  of  hearing  and 
speaking  children,*  with  a  degree  of  success  certainly  not  sur- 
passed, and  rarely  equalled,  even  in  the  public  institutions 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"From  a  source  entirely  reliable  we  learn  the  facts  just 
stated,  and,  farther,  that  his  views  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  were  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  that  some  of 
them  carried  out  practically  by  him  40  years  ago  are  only  now 
being  recognized  and  adopted  as  fixed  principles  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Britain  and  America. 

"  After  his  marriage  in  1824,  and  removal  to  Perth,  where  he 
opened  a  private  school,  he  continued  for  many  years  the  con- 
stant instructor,  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  the  deaf-mutes 
of  that  city,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  holding  religious 
meetings  with  them  every  Sabbath,  and  laboring  for  their 
material,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  in  every  way,  without  fee 
or  reward. 

"  In  November,  1858,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  son,  head-teacher 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  remain- 
ing until  July,  1859,  and  the  consequence  was  his  removal,  at 
his  son's  earnest  request  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  directors, 
to  aid  our  infant  institution  here,  when  want  of  funds  prevented 
the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  gave  his  services  gratuitously,  for  which  these  Prov- 
inces, and  Nova  Scotia  particularly,  should  yet  make  a  suitable 
acknowledgment,  seeing  that  he  never  at  any  time  in  Nova 
Scotia  received  a  remuneration  equivalent  to  the  worth  of  his 
services.  If  our  institution  has  proved  a  decided  success,  its 
usefulness  under  God,  in  no  small  measure,  may  be  traced  to 
his  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  its  interests. 

"  We  may  here  add  that  for  the  last  few  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Halifax  and  Dartmouth  Teachers'  Association,  and 
also  for  some  years  vice-president  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Educational  Institute 
of  Scotland."    *    *  * 

[We  omit  the  portion  of  the  extract  relating  to  Mr.  Hutton' s 
official  work  as  an  elder  of  the  church. — Ed.  Axnals.] 


♦My  father  always  regarded  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  the 
business  of  his  life  ;  but  this  proving  inadequate  as  a  means  of  support, 
he  was  compelled  to  combine  with  it  the  labors  of  a  common  school. — J. 
S.  H. 
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"  What  we  have  said  reveals  his  character  to  some  extent.  It 
shows  that  he  was  '  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above 
many.'  He  was  one  of  those  who  '  followed  the  Lord  fully.' 
As  a  man,  he  was  sound  in  judgment,  independent  in  thought, 
upright  in  character,  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  true  to  his 
convictions.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  guileless  and  unworldly  ;  he 
was  warm — yea,  ardent — and,  withal,  catholic  and  charitable. 
More  than  all,  he  walked  with  Gocf,  and  walked  lovingly  and 
joyfully.  He  had  a  clear,  strong,  realizing,  unfaltering  faith, 
which  made  him  ever  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  hajypy.  Amid  suc- 
cessive bereavements,  (for  he  had  buried  nine  children  out  of 
twelve,  whom  the  Lord  gave  him,)  he  was  sustained  because  his 
faith  in  God  never  failed.  His  latest  exercise  in  Poplar  Grove 
prayer-meeting  was  characteristic,  and  a  fitting  close  to  his 
work.  He  spoke  from  the  words,  ;  Rejoice  in  the  Lord;  and 
again,  I  say,  rejoice !  '  All  heard  with  pleasure  and  profit — 
not  a  few  spoke  of  the  address  on  their  homeward  walk — but 
none  thought  they  were  to  hear  his  voice  no  more,  and  that  he 
was  so  soon  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

"  But  so  it  was.  On  the  next  Lord's  day  he  was  sick,  and 
his  son  was  ordained  an  elder.  During  the  week  the  elder  of 
forty  years  was  called  home  ;  and  seldom  has  any  congregation 
more  deeply  mourned  over  an  elder's  death." 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  following  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Halifax  Institution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  record  on  their  minutes  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss 
they  have  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  George  Hutton, 
the  father  of  the  present  principal,  who  for  the  last  ten  years 
had  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  and  great  success  to  the 
assistance  of  Ins  son  in  the  various  duties  of  the  institution,  in 
the  discharge  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  directors,  as  well  as  the  most  hearty  affection  of  the 
pupils,  who  revered  and  loved  him  as  their  father  and  friend." 

AVith  these  preliminary  notices  of  his  life  and  work,  which 
seem  to  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  papers  that 
are  to  follow,  I  present  the  first  of  the  series  to  the  readers  of 
the  Annals. 

This  forms  part  of  a  paper  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  popular  lecture  or  exposition  of  the  general  subject  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  their  condition  and  claims,  and  the  method  of 
their  instruction,  the  leading  object  being  to  present  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  interest  the  unprofessional  reader,  and  to  give  such 
information  as  might  enable  those  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject to  be  of  use  to  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact. 

J.  SCOTT  HUTTON. 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Everything  around  us  is  fitted  to  instruct  and  improve  our 
minds,  and  to  carry  us  onward  in  the  enlightened  discharge  of 
duty,  if  we  would  only  examine  and  consider  attentively  its 
place  in  the  siale  of  being  or  province  of  thought,  or  its  bear- 
ing in  the  moral  government  of  Him  who  is  wonderful  in  coun- 
sel and  excellent  in  working.  In  this  way  we  see  that  not  only 
things  which  in  themselves  manifest  directly  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  are  made  subservient  to  the  ends  of  His  moral 
administration,  but  even  calamitous  privations  are  made  to  man- 
ifest no  less  certainly  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  wrell  as  sub- 
serve the  same  divine  purpose,  giving  us  views  of  the  attributes 
and  character  of  God  as  illustrated  in  the  works  of  His  hand 
or  the  dealings  of  His  providence  which  otherwise  we  could  not 
obtain,  and  proving  at  once  the  means  of  enlarging  our  knowl- 
edge and  enhancing  our  happiness. 

Superficial  observation  is  apt  to  mislead  and  bewilder  us  in 
many  things  which  closer  observation  completely  explains,  while 
the  want  of  thought  or  reflection  upon  interesting  subjects  of 
contemplation  grievously  obstructs,  or  altogether  prevents,  the 
proper  discharge  of  duties  which  due  consideration  would  have 
either  suggested  or  enforced.  We  believe  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  is  in  few  things  more  completely  verified  than  in  the 
case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  see  in  their  heavy  affliction  the 
mysterious,  yet  wise  and  gracious  ways  of  Providence,  and  trace 
the  developments  of  mind  in  some  of  its  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena as  their  minds  are  expanded  through  the  permeating 
influence  of  education,  and  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
deep  darkness  of  their  natural  condition  ;  while  in  the  process 
of.  their  instruction  the  instructor  himself,  whether  a  profes- 
sional, or  a  parental,  or  an  incidental  one,  is  not  less  really  in- 
structed in  having  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  exercised  in  a 
way  that  he  would  not  have  thought  of  but  for  this  calamity  of 
his  fellow,  and,  if  rightly  exercised,  he  is  led  to  feel  the  bless- 
ings of  hearing  and  speech  to  be  ineffably  more  precious  than 
ever — a  feeling  which  every  one  blessed  with  these  inestimable 
benefits  should  devoutly  cherish — and  perceives  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  in  making  this  sad  calamity  the  means  of  add 
ing  even  to  the  happiness  of  the  afflicted  one,  as  well  as  himself. 

But  there  are  very  few  indeed,  even  among  the  intelligent 
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and  benevolent,  who  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  real 
wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  of  their  capabilities,  or  of  the 
obstacles  that  have  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  in  order 
to  their  illumination.  Hence  it  is  that  so  little,  comparatively, 
has  been  done  to  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  To 
endeavor  in  some  measure  to  draw  attention  to  this  interesting 
subject  we  shall  merely  glance  at  some  of  the  most  important 
features  of  it,  as  in  the  compass  of  a  short  paper  we  can  do 
nothing  more.  Agreeably,  then,  to  this  end,  we  shall  briefly 
look,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;* 
the  extent  of  their  privations  or  the  character  of  their  wants  ; 
their  natural  capabilities  ;  their  language,  or  vehicle  of  thought ; 
the  methods  of  instructing  them,  and  their  claims  on  our  effect- 
ive sympathy. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THEIR  PRIVATIONS. 

If  Christians  in  general  have  had  very  limited  and  erroneous 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  fear 
that  their  ideas  have  been  far  more  so  in  regard  to  the  deaf- 
mute's  privations,  or  the  character  of  his  wants.  Correct  views 
of  this  lie  at  the  foundation  of  enlightened  efforts  for  his 
rescue,  and  we  are  anxious  to  bring  out  this  truth,  being  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  an  extensive  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  real  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  lead  to  their 
general  enlightenment  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  know  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb ;  we  must 
know  that  they  are  dumb  because  they  are  deaf,  for,  with  very 
few  exceptions  indeed,  it  is  found  that  their  organs  of  speech 
are  as  perfect  as  the  organs  of  those  wTho  hear.  To  be  born 
deaf,  or  to  become  deaf  before  childhood  is  past,  is  sure  to  en- 
tail dumbness,  however  perfect  the  organs  of  speech  may  be. 
This  fact  is  not  sufficiently  known  or  sufficiently  pondered. 
However,  simply  to  know  this  and  commiserate  their  condition 
in  some  general  way  goes  but  a  short  way  for  their  relief.  In 
order  to  have  before  us  something  like  a  living  memorial  of 
their  heavy  privation,  we  must  reflect  very  seriously  on  what 
it  is  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  Merely  to  know  that  they  are  so 
is  but  the  possession  of  a  key  to  open  the  door  to  see  the  void 

*  We  omit  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  the  paper  was  written  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  its  statistics  do  not 
apply  to  the  present  time. — Ed.  Annals. 
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within.  We  must  enter  somewhat  into  detail,  and  not  content 
ourselves  with  general  views  on  a  subject  that  must  be  seen  in 
its  developments  in  order  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  sad 
reality.  Let  us  consider,  then,  what  we  gain  by  hearing  and 
by  speech,  for  all  that  we  gain  by  these  invaluable  possessions 
the  deaf  and  dumb  lose  by  their  privation.  What,  then,  do  we 
gain? 

We  have  a  language  that  is  known  to  all  around  us ;  they 
have  not.  We  can  by  that  language  communicate  the  thoughts 
of  our  hearts,  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  to  those  around  us  ; 
they  cannot.  We  can  receive  in  return  the  thoughts  of  others, 
with  their  joys  and  their  sorrows ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  language  we  can  read  the  history 
of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  in  all  ages,  and  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms ;  they  cannot.  Through  this  medium  we  can  also  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science  and  art  in 
all  their  departments  ;  they  cannot.  They  can  see,  it  is  true, 
the  world,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  we  do  with  the  bodily  eye, 
but  they  have  no  conception  of  the  glories  of  these  countless 
suns  and  worlds,  or  of  their  adorable  Creator.  We  can  see 
them  depicted  or  hear  them  descanted  on  in  our  mother  tongue, 
setting  forth  the  attributes  of  that  God  on  whom  we  and  they 
depend,  and  presenting  to  our  minds  sublime  subjects  of  con- 
templation. We  can  listen  with  interest  and  delight  to  the 
strains  of  the  eloquent  orator  as  he  expatiates  on  the  many  in- 
teresting themes  of  contemplation  that  present  themselves  to 
an  intelligent  mind ;  but  the  deaf-mute,  though  he  see  the  atti- 
tude and  motion  of  the  speaker,  has  no  conception  whatever  of 
the  ideas  he  enunciates.  Through  the  medium  of  this  language 
we  can  at  the  domestic  hearth  converse  with  the  men  of  past 
generations,  and  look  back  on  the  past  so  as  to  improve  the 
present  and  prepare  for  the  future;  they  cannot.  But  once 
more,  and  chiefly,  we  possess  a  treasure  of  more  transcendent 
worth  than  the  possession  of  thrones  or  of  diadems — we  have 
the  word  of  God  in  a  language  that  we  can  read  and  under- 
stand, conveying  to  us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the 
blood  of  Immanuel ;  but  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute,  alas !  has 
no  such  treasure ;  he  knows  not  the  joyful  sound ;  his  ears  are 
unconsciously  shut  to  the  accents  of  mercy,  and  his  heart 
heaves  with  no  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Love  for  his 
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unspeakable  gift.  Verily,  no  ;  lie  has  not  the  most  remote  idea 
of  any  such  thing  as  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  even  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  light.  By  the  light  of  this  blessed  book 
we  behold  the  path  of  immortality,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
narrow  house  is  illumined  by  its  rays,  and  the  glories  and  the 
terrors  of  eternity  are  disclosed  to  view ;  but  they  see  them 
not ;  they  are  neither  dismayed  by  the  one  nor  allured  by  the 
other,  and  though  they  may  feel  a  shudder  and  recoil  at  the 
thought  of  being  enclosed  in  the  grave,  as  they  stand  by  its 
brink  and  see  a  fellow-being  interred,  yet  they  see  not  the  light 
that  shines  on  the  tomb  and  directs  the  eye  to  the  resurrection 
morn.  We  can  hear  the  songs  of  Zion,  and  mingle  our  voices 
with  surrounding  worshippers  in  the  house  of  God,  and  medi- 
tate on  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love  as  the  minister  of  Christ 
proclaims  the  gospel  of  His  grace ;  but  all  this  would  be  to 
them,  though  present,  a  cheerless  void.  We  can  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  make  our  requests  known  unto 
God,  and  we  can  ask  and  receive  the  aid  of  His  blessed  Spirit 
to  guide  us  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  comfort  and  support  us  un- 
der trials  and  afflictions,  and  cheer  our  last  hours  with  the  hope 
of  glory ;  they  cannot.  Such  are  some  of  the  many  blessings 
of  this  class  that  flow  to  us  in  a  thousand  kindred  channels, 
which  from  hearing  and  speech  we  possess  and  enjoy,  but  of 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally  deprived. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  another  class  of  privations 
to  which  they  are  subjected  that  tends  to  deepen  the  darkness 
in  which  their  minds  are  shrouded — privations  if  possible  still 
less  thought  of  than  those  now  enumerated.  As  the  powers  of 
the  body  when  kept  in  healthful  activity  become  invigorated  by 
it,  so  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
are  expanded  and  strengthened,  and  thus  become  from  their 
habitual  exercise  better  fitted  both  for  acquiring  and  retaining 
knowledge.  This  is  felt  more  or  less  in  the  daily  experience  of 
every  one,  but  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their  natural  state  are 
deprived  of  this  great  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  from  their 
ignorance,  the  absence  of  mental  activity,  their  minds  become 
more  and  more  contracted  and  weak,  and  utterly  unfit  for  fol- 
lowing out  consecutive  thought,  and  thus  their  condition  is 
rendered  still  more  deplorably  helpless. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  class  of  privations,  no  less 
withering  in  their  influence  than  the  others,  that  must  be  con- 
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sidered.  In  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind,  by  the  inter- 
change of  kindred  sentiment  and  feeling,  as  well  as  by  the 
collision  of  opinions,  the  mind  is  stimulated  to  action,  and  its 
bracing  influence  is  felt  in  the  desire  to  advance  which  it  gen- 
erates, and  to  outstrip  by  generous  rivalry,  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  the  career  of  its  fellows.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
unfortunate  objects  of  our  solicitude.  .  They  have  no  stimulus 
such  as  this ;  their  intercourse  with  society  is  barred  from  the 
want  of  a  common  medium  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  the 
want  of  this  depresses  and  paralyzes  every  mental  energy* 
Their  only  mode  of  expressing  their  thoughts  is  by  signs,  and 
when  they  meet  with  one  who  understands  them  and  can  con- 
verse with  them  through  this  medium,  how  do  we  see  the 
countenance  lighted  up  and  the  eye  sparkling  with  delight,  as 
the  index  of  the  heart;  but  as  the  vast  majority  of  those  among 
whom  they  live  cannot  thus  converse  with  them,  their  baffled 
efforts  to  make  themselves  understood  discourage  instead  of 
stimulating  them,  and  so  they  gradually  sink  into  mental  tor- 
por and  inaction. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  helpless  deaf-mute ; 
but  to  give  us  a  still  more  impressive  view  of  it,  let  us  suppose 
ourselves  deprived  of  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  through  the 
medium  of  hearing,  and  all  the  pleasure  and  mental  impulse 
that  we  have  derived  from  that  source,  and  ask  ourselves  what 
we  would  give  to  have  that  loss  made  up.  We  would  then 
have  a  better  estimate  of  their  forlorn  and  cheerless  condition. 
Our  reply  would  be  at  once  the  index  of  our  estimate  of  our 
loss,  and  the  efforts  we  would  put  forth  to  have  that  loss  re- 
paired.   We  will  now  look  for  a  moment  upon 

THEIR  NATURAL  CAPACITIES. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  this  mental  waste  we  have  been 
hastily  surveying  there  is  nevertheless  a  hidden  fire,  a  slumber- 
ing energy,  that  requires  only  to  be  stirred  and  directed  in  order 
to  convert  this  wilderness  into  beauty  and  fertility.  Yes, 
verily,  the  mind  of  the  sane  but  uneducated  deaf-mute  is  as 
darkness  itself — a  darkness  that  may  be  felt ;  but  in  that  mind 
there  are  the  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  illumination  as 
well  as  in  the  most  accomplished  of  the  children  of  men  pos- 
sessed of  hearing  and  speech,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes  can  be  carried  is  co-extensive  with  their 
mental  endowments  and  the  means  of  their  illumination.  Ex- 
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perience  has  testified  in  a  thousand  instances  that  their  mental 
powers  are  as  active  as  those  of  others  when  they  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  processes  of  education;  and  there  is  in  the  deaf- 
mute  no  mental  inferiority  to  other  men,  except  from  the  want 
of  instruction.  Let  us  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we 
shall  at  once  see  that  in  every  respect  they  are  at  least  our 
equals.  Some  of  them  who  have  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
in  acquiring  knowledge  have  manifested  powers  of  mind  of  a 
very  superior  order ;  and  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  their 
education  by  giving  them  a  much  longer  time  at  school,  they 
would  manifest  that  they  are  susceptible  of  every  moral  and 
intellectual  acquirement  as  well  as  others,  if  we  may  except  the 
pleasure  derived  from  music  or  other  sounds.  But  even  here 
the  educated  mute  is  not  an  entire  stranger  to  the  kind  of 
pleasure  that  music  imparts,  though  he  may  have  little  or  no 
idea  of  the  peculiar  sensation  that  is  felt  by  those  who  hear. 
As  to  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  experience 
has  shown  that  when  properly  trained  they  manifest  the  same 
characteristics  as  others — gentleness  or  the  reverse — and  that 
whatever  stubbornness  or  wilfulness  may  have  been  exhibited 
has  been  found  to  arise  from  the  relaxation  of  parental  discipline, 
out  of  a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness.  And  as  to  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  process  of  their  education,  they  are  just  the 
same  as  others,  equally  docile,  and  as  easily  taught  or  more 
slow  in  their  progress,  according  as  they  may  be  termed  dull 
or  clever,  like  pupils  who  hear  and  speak ;  the  only  difference  is 
in  the  medium  of  communication ;  everything  else  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  others.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  make  every 
deaf-mute  intelligent  like  those  around  him  but  education  ; 
give  him  this,  and  he  is  as  elevated  in  society  as  his  more 
highly-favored  brother,  though  from  the  fact  of  his  not  hearing 
he  is,  even  with  all  the  advantages  that  education  can  confer, 
necessarily  prevented  from  doing  many  things  that  hearing 
persons  do.  This,  however,  cannot  be  remedied  by  human 
power ;  but  all  that  is  attainable  in  moral  and  intellectual  ele- 
vation can  be  really  and  substantially  attained  by  the  deaf- 
mute,  fitting  him  at  once  for  occupying  his  sphere  in  society 
with  intelligence  and  delight,  and  preparing  him  for  the  world 
to  come. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
adverting  very  briefly  to  some  ideas  respecting  the  deaf  and 
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dumb  that  have  again  and  again  been  expressed  in  public  meet- 
ings convened  for  their  benefit,  as  if  the  deaf  and  dumb,  previ- 
ous to  instruction,  were  incapable  of  using  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty, being  in  this  respect  like  the  insane  or  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea  altogether — they  do  reason  ;  but 
their  reasoning  partakes  of  the  limited  range  of  their  informa- 
tion or  observation,  and  this  is  generally  very  scanty  indeed, 
for  the  reasons  already  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  the  extent  of 
their  privations.  Like  others,  they  are  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  been  brought  up  and  the  natural 
endowments  they  possess  ;  and  if,  in  the  case  of  some,  the  indi- 
cations of  intelligence  or  of  infantile  training  were  so  imperfectly 
developed  that  their  appearance  may  have  given  rise  to  the  re- 
marks animadverted  upon,  yet  even  here,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
least  developed  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  a  closer  inspection  will 
detect  the  real,  though  faint,  indications  of  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. The  uneducated  deaf-mute  evidently  feels  that  he  is  supe- 
rior to  the  animals  around  him  ;  nay,  more  :  he  feels,  and  often 
in  his  own  particular  way  expresses  what  he  feels,  that  he  is  in 
a  less  deplorable  condition  than  the  insane,  whose  case  he  pities 
by  a  very  significant  shake  of  the  head  and  expression  of  the 
countenance ;  and  yet.  even  compared  with  these,  he  may  be 
very  far  behind  indeed  as  regards  the  knowledge  of  many  things 
which  they  actually  know,  from  the  mere  possession  of  hearing 
and  speech  which  he  has  not,  while  yet  they  are  to  him  evidently 
the  objects  of  a  pity  and  a  sympathy  which  he  does  not  feel  that 
he  needs.  Thus  he  reasons,  even  when  his  mind  seems  to  us, 
as  it  really  is,  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  waste.  As  in  the 
natural  wastes  of  the  earth  there  is  seen  the  scanty  herbage 
here  and  there,  while  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  a  cheer- 
less desert  as  a  whole,  so  we  may  say  it  is  with  the  uneducated 
deaf-mute ;  he  reasons,  but  it  is  such  reasoning  as  indicates 
but  too  clearly  his  destitute  condition,  and  proclaims  to  us  at 
once  our  privileges  and  our  duty. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SECOND  CONVENTION  OF  ARTICULATION  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  second  convention  of  articulation  teachers  of  the  deaf 
dumb  was  held  in  the  Walnut-street  school-house,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  on  Saturday,  June  13,  1874.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Miss  H.  B.  Rogers,  principal  of 
the  Clarke  Institution.  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  of  the  Boston 
University,  was  elected  president,  and  Miss  Bond,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Day-School,  secretary. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

The  following  subjects,  left  over  from  the  last  convention, 
were  brought  up  for  discussion  : 

The  Education  of  Semi-Mutes ;  Articulation  Records;  and 
"  Can  we  reduce  the  amount  of  individual  work  required  from  a 
teacher?" 

The  morning  session  was  closed  by  a  discussion  relative  to 
the  presentation  of  Visible  Speech  at  the  Belleville  Convention. 

The  secretary  opened  the  afternoon  session  by  reading  por- 
tions of  a  translation  of  a  Spanish  work  on  Articulation  Teach- 
ing, by  Don  Carlos  Nebreda  y  Cortez,  president  of  the  National 
College  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  for  the  Blind,  at  Madrid.*  This 
work  was  lent  by  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  was  translated 
for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  convention  by  Don 
Manuel  Fenolosa. 

By  means  of  the  methods  stated,  Don  Carlos  Nebreda  had 
taught  a  blind  deaf-mute,  named  Martin  de  Martin  y  Ruiz, 
who  was  born  deaf  and  became  blind  at  four  years  of  age,  to 
articulate  intelligibly. 

Miss  Ellen  Barton  read  a  translation  of  a  work  by  the  late 
M.  Grosselin,  entitled  "  Phonomimie"  Grosselin's  system  of 
phonetical  gestures  is  employed  in  about  two  hundred  schools 
for  hearing  children  in  France.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this 
method  deaf-mutes  have  been  educated  successfully  with  hear- 
ing children.  They  have  learned  to  read  the  lips  readily,  and 
to  articulate  in  an  imperfect  manner. 


*  This  paper,  and  the  translation  from  M.  Grosselin's  work  mentioned 
below,  have  been  placed  in  our  hands,  and  will  be  published  in  a  future 
number  of  this  journal. — Ed.  Annals. 
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Mr.  Z.  Whipple,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  gave  an  account  of  the 
"Natural  Alphabet,"  invented  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing articulation  and  lip-reading  to  deaf-mutes.  He  also  read  a 
paper  on  lip-reading. 

The  president  gave  a  description  of  a  new  method  of  investi- 
gating the  mechanism  of  speech,  invented  by  Mr.  Oakley  Coles, 
of  England.  He  also  exhibited  some  apparatus,  lent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  intended  to  render  the 
vibrations  of  sound  visible,  and  to  enable  the  human  voice  to 
record  its  own  vibrations  upon  glass.  These  instruments  were 
invented  by  Scott  &  Koenig,  of  Paris,  and  it  is  thought  that 
they  may  prove  of  assistance  to  articulation  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.    They  are  founded  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  ear. 

'-'-The  Manometric  Capsule  "  consists  of  a  cavity  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  partition  of  gold-beater's 
skin.  One  compartment  connects  with  a  gas-pipe,  so  that  it 
can  be  filled  with  gas,  which  is  lighted  at  a  burner  let  into  one 
side  of  the  capsule.  The  other  compartment  is  connected  with 
a  speaking-tube.  Whenever  a  noise  is  made  in  the  tube,  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  are  communicated  through  the  membrane 
to  the  gas,  and  thence  to  the  flame.  The  flame  moves  up  and 
down  just  as  many  hundred  times  per  second  as  the  voice  vi- 
brates. On  looking  at  the  reflection  of  the  flame  in  a  mirror, 
which  is  kept  rapidly  revolving,  the  most  beautiful  aj^pearances 
present  themselves.  Every  different  sound  that  is  uttered  in 
the  tube  causes  the  flame  to  assume  a  new  aspect  in  the  mirror. 
The  vowel  t  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long  band  of  light, 
with  teeth  like  a  saw.  "When  the  vowel  i  (in  it)  is  sounded, 
each  tooth  of  the  saw  becomes  notched.  The  vowel  e  (in  bed) 
causes  a  most  lovely  and  complicated  pattern  to  appear,  like  a 
piece  of  Brussels  lace  made  of  blue  flame.  In  fact,  every  sound 
has  its  own  distinct  image  in  the  mirror.  It  was  suggested  that 
if  teachers  would  note  the  forms  resulting  from  the  English  ele- 
ments, deaf-mutes,  by  uttering  sounds  into  the  tube  and  observ- 
ing their  appearance  in  the  mirror,  could  tell  at  once  whether 
they  were  giving  the  correct  sounds. 

The  other  instrument,  "  The  Phonauto  graph"  (as  improved 
by  Mr.  Morey,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,) 
consists  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  closed  at  one  end  by  a  stretched 
membrane,  to  which  is  attached  a  light  lever  of  wood.  The 
membrane  vibrates  when  a  sound  is  made,  and  communicates 
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the  vibration  to  the  wooden  style.  The  long  arm  of  the  lever 
is  caused  to  scratch  a  line  upon  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  It  is 
found  that  each  different  sound  is  represented  by  a  particular 
curved  line  upon  the  glass.  Glasses  were  exhibited  showing 
the  hues  resulting  from  the  English  elements. 

After  the  usual  closing  resolutions  had  been  passed,  the  con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die,  having  appointed  Mr.  A.  Graham 
Bell,  Mr.  Z.  Whipple.  Miss  H.  B.  Rogers,  and  Miss  S.  Fuller  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  next  convention. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  OUR  METHOD  OF  TEACH- 
ING.— II. 

BY  D.  Gr.EEXBERGEK,  SEW  YOKE. 

Thought  and  language  are  developed  almost  simultaneously 
in  the  mind  of  a  hearing  child.  The  functions  of  the  intellect 
of  such  a  child  probably  commence  at  the  age  of  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  faculty  of  speech  begins  to  be  developed  at  a 
not  much  later  period.  The  speech,  therefore,  rapidly  overtakes 
the  thought,  and  thenceforward  both  thought  and  speech  pro- 
gress together  and  become  inseparable.  No  word  is  adopted 
by  a  hearing  child  unless  it  conveys  some  idea,  either  right  or 
wrong,  to  its  mind.  An  ordinarily  bright  deaf-mute,  however, 
when  entering  upon  the  study  of  language  in  our  institutions 
at  the  age  of  eight,  ten.  or  twelve  years,  has  already  formed 
ideas  of  a  multitude  of  objects  which  have  met  his  eyes,  and  nu- 
merous scenes  which  have  been  enacted  in  his  presence.  It 
takes  him,  therefore,  a  much  longer  period  than  other  children 
to  aeqviire  the  words  and  phrases  expressive  of  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  which  are  already  in  his  mind  when  he  commences  to 
learn  spoken  language.  That  happy  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
mind — if  reached  at  all — in  which  the  deaf-mute  thinks  in  words 
instead  of  in  real  objects  and  pictures,  and  speaking  becomes 
only  thinking  aloud,  is  in  his  case  deferred  to  a  much  later  pe- 
riod than  in  the  case  of  his  more  favored  brother.  We  will  not 
venture  an  opinion  regarding  the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
mute  to  learn  to  express,  in  spoken  or  written  laDguage.  all  the 
ideas  he  possessed  on  entering  school.  The  exact  length  of 
that  time  can  hardly  be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
deaf-mute  taught  by  our  system,  since  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  that  system  is  to  teach  language  in  the  order,  and 
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after  the  mode,  in  which  it  is  acquired  by  hearing  persons.  The 
latter,  undoubtedly,  first  learn  to  express  many  of  the  thoughts 
which  were  in  their  minds  before  they  commenced  to  use  their 
tongues :  yet  the  acquisition  of  words  conveying  entirely  new 
ideas  is  not  postponed  until  they  have  learned  to  express  all  of 
those  thoughts.  This  natural  course  we  endeavor  to  follow  with 
our  pupils.  Daring  the  early  stages  of  their  instruction  we 
draw  no  distinct  line,  and  do  not  entirely  defer  awakening  new 
thoughts  while  teaching  them  to  express  the  old  ;  but  our  chief 
object  is  to  teach  them  first  to  express  what  they  know  already 
about  real  life  when  they  commence  to  study  language.  To  re- 
call to  their  memories  scenes  that  they  have  witnessed,  we  make 
use  of  the  following  means :  L  In  most  instances  we  think  it 
best  to  place  pictorial  representations  before  them ;  II.  In  some 
cases  pictures  are  inadequate  for  our  purpose,  and  we  find  it 
necessary  to  show  the  real  objects  themselves ;  III.  Words  or 
phrases  conveying  such  simple  abstract  ideas  as  are  in  the  mind 
of  an  ordinarily  bright  mute,  and  which  he  is  able  to  express  in 
the  language  that  he  possessed  before  he  entered  school, 
namely,  the  language  of  natural  signs  and  gestures,  are  ex- 
plained by  direct  translations  into  that  language. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  instruction  we  use  these 
three  different  modes  of  explaining  spoken  or  written  language 
side  by  side,  because  we  could  not  dispense  with  any  of  them 
without  impeding  the  progress  of  our  pupils  by  wasting  time 
and  incurring  much  unnecessary  trouble.  A  man  chopping 
wood :  a  boy  riding  a  horse  ?  a  woman  milking  a  cow  ?  a  cat 
catching  a  mouse  ;  a  horse  kicking  a  child  ;  a  butcher  killing  a 
sheep,  and  numberless  similar  phrases,  are  most  conveniently, 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  explained  by  placing  pictures  repre- 
senting these  actions  before  the  pupil.  He  has  seen  each  of 
these  actions  performed  before ;  the  picture  brings  it  again  be- 
fore his  mental  eye  ;  and,  if  the  proper  expression  is  given  him, 
he  will  directly  associate  it  with  the  corresponding  action.  In 
our  opinion,  pictures  are  the  best  means  to  explain  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  or  to  teach  our  pupils  to  express  ideas  that 
they  have  already  ;  they  are,  further,  the  only  means  of  awaken- 
ing certain  new  ideas  in  them,  viz :  ideas  of  things  which  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  school-room.  It  is  evident  that  a  mute 
who  never  saw  a  scalping  scene,  for  instance,  can  acquire  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  such  a  scene  only  from  a  picture  representing  it. 
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To  explain  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  vegeta- 
bles, common  minerals,  etc.,  etc.,  pictures  are  found  inadequate, 
and  the  real  objects  are  brought  into  the  school-room. 

To  teach  the  meaning  of  words  denoting  quality,  or  time,  as. 
yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow,  before,  after,  till,  etc.,  neither 
real  objects  nor  their  pictures  are  available  ;  we  therefore  make 
use  of  signs  in  such  instances. 

This  article  is  intended  to  give  the  readers  of  the  A  muds  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  we  use  pictures  ;  we  therefore  sub- 
join a  specimen  of  object-lessons  for  the  same  grade  of  pupils 
that  the  exercise  described  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series 
refers  to.  Before  introducing  the  subject,  however,  we  wish  to 
remark  that  the  purpose  of  these  object-lessons  is  to  give  the 
deaf-mute  such  general  information  as  hearing  children  derive 
from  their  intercourse  with  those  with  whom  they  are  brought 
in  contact  at  home,  on  the  play-ground,  during  their  walks,  etc. 
Such  children  acquire  their  knowledge  of  persons  and  things 
and  the  language  to  express  that  knowledge — 1,  by  hearing 
others  speak;  2,  by  viewing  things,  reflecting  about  them,  and 
asking  questions  regarding  them ;  and,  3,  by  being  questioned 
and  instructed  by  others.  By  these  means  they  become  famil- 
iar with  the  structure  of  language,  and  learn,  unconsciously,  to 
make  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  long  be- 
fore the  time  when  they  have  to  memorize  those  rules  at  school. 
Thus  they  learn  to  say,  "This  book  is  large,"  and  " These 
books  are  large,"  long  before  they  study  the  grammatical  rule, 
"The  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number,"  and  before 
they  have  any  idea  of  singular  and  plural.  They  further  ac- 
quire during  their  conversations  with  others  a  vast  amount  of 
rudimental  knowledge  of  natural  history,  geography,  hygiene, 
etc.  The  poor  deaf-mute  is,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned, 
entirely — and,  with  regard  to  general  information,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  — excluded  from  this  school  of  nature  before  he  is 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  instructor.  We  therefore  try  to 
arrange  our  object  lessons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  our 
pupils  as  a  substitute.  To  show  this  practically  we  will  select 
a  picture  of 

A  Man  Harnessing  a  Horse. 
What  do  you  see  in  this  picture  ?* 


*  The  questions  ave,  of  course,  put  orally,  and  the  answers  given  in  the 
same  way. 
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If  this  question  is  put  to  a  class  of  deaf-mutes,  the  almost 
universal  answer  received  will,  of  course,  be,  "Horse."  That 
they  may  in  future  make  special  effort  to  avoid  this  deaf- mutism, 
we  stimulate  their  ambition  by  telling  them  that  to  answer  with 
such  an  incomplete  expression  is  babyish.  We  correct  it  by 
supplying  the  complete  sentence,  "I  see  a  horse  in  this  pic- 
ture." Pointing  at  several  other  objects,  we  apply  the  same 
question. 

What  kind  of  a  horse  is  this  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "kind,"  in  this  sense,  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  manner : 

|"  A  brown  horse. 
A  black 
A  white  " 
An  old  " 
Kinds  of  horses . .  \  A  young  " 
|  A  gentle  " 
I  A  strong  " 

A  fat 
[  A  lean 

Ordinarily  bright  mutes  easily  infer  the  meaning  of  the  term 
in  question  from  this  illustration.  Those  who  are  slow  in  com- 
prehending it  will  be  assisted,  if  the  teacher,  while  pointing  at 
several  of  the  phrases  in  the  column,  is  looking  interrogatively 
at  the  pupil,  as  much  as  to  say,  Is  it  a  brown  horse  ?  a  black 
horse  ?  etc.,  etc.  We  then  apply  the  same  expression  in  sev- 
eral other  questions,  as,  What  kind  of  a  coat  do  you  wear? 
What  kind  of  a  house  do  your  parents  live  in  ?  What  kind  of 
a  day  is  it  ?  How  many  kinds  of  chairs  in  this  room  ?  Name 
three  kinds  of  berries,  four  kinds  of  animals,  three  kinds  of 
writing  materials,  etc.  What  kind  of  a  cap  has  Jacob  ?  Is 
yours  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  a  different  kind  ? 

Our  principal  object  in  asking  the  above  questions  is  to  fix 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  kind." 
We  must,  therefore,  avoid  confusing  them  by  bringing  in  many 
other  new  words  during  the  exercise.  However,  to  guard 
against  monotony,  to  keep  the  child's  attention,  and  to  employ 
the  precious  school  time  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
each  question  should  contain  at  least  one  new  word,  or  one 
that  he  was  recently  taught  and  is  not  yet  quite  familiar  with  ; 
or  require  an  answer  expressing  some  idea  which  he  has  in  his 
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mind  but  has  not  yet  learned  the  corresponding  word  for.  In 
these  object-lessons  the  teacher  has  always  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  enlarg-e  the  stock  of  language  of  his  pupils,  and  to  preserve 
what  they  have  accumulated  before  by  making  them  apply  it. 
A  wide  field  is  here  left  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Out  of  the  vast  material  on  hand 
he  has  to  select  that  which  is  suitable  for  his  individual  class, 
and  to  present  it  at  the  right  moment.  Many  teachers  practis- 
ing the  mode  of  instruction  of  which  this  lesson  is  a  specimen 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  constantly  applying  one  and  the  same 
set  of  questions,  always  moving  in  one  circle,  as  it  were,  and 
never  getting  beyond  a  certain  range  of  ideas  and  words.  The 
other  extreme  of  proceeding  too  rapidly  and  bringing  into  these 
lessons  too  much  new  matter  is  more  seldom  met  with. 

How  many  feet  has  a  horse  ?  A  horse  has  four  feet=it  is 
four-footed.  (The  latter  phrase  is  supplied  by  the  teacher.) 
What  are  four-footed  animals  called  ?  Four-footed  animals  are 
called  quadrupeds.  What  are  two-footed  animals  called  ?  Two- 
footed  animals  are  called  bipeds.  Name  several  quadrupeds, 
several  bipeds.  Is  a  dog  a  quadruped  ?  Is  a  cow  a  biped  ? 
What  is  a  cat;  a  quadruped  or  a  biped?  Is  a  fish  a  quadruped 
or  a  biped  ?  The  answer  to  this  last  question  will  generally  be 
either  a  mere  shaking  of  the  head,  or  the  word  "nothing." 
We  will,  therefore,  write  the  question  on  the  board,  and  point- 
ing at  the  word  "quadruped,"  while  looking  interrogatively  at 
the  child,  we  will  certainly  receive  the  answer,  "No."  Repeat- 
ing this  same  process  with  regard  to  the  word  "biped,"  we 
again  receive  the  answer,  "No."  Then  we  tell  our  pupils  that 
"no"  is  not  used  twice  in  the  same  sentence,  but  "neither" 
and  "nor"  are  substituted.  Thus  the  following  formula  will 
be  written  on  the  board : 

Is  a  fish  a  quadruped  or  a  biped  ? 

no  no 
neither  nor 

We  supply  the  answer  in  its  correct  shape,  viz.,  "A  fish  is 
neither  a  quadruped  nor  a  biped,"  and  practise  "neither  "  and 
"  nor  "  in  several  other  examples,  as,  Can  a  fish  walk  and  fly  \ 
A  fish  can  neither  walk  nor  fiy.  Has  a  horse  wings  and  horns  ? 
A  horse  has  neither  wings  nor  horns.  Is  it  snowing  or  hailing 
now  ?  It  is  neither  snowing  nor  hailing  now.  Does  a  cow  bite 
and  scratch  .'   A  cow  neither  bites  nor  scratches.   Varying  these 
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questions  we  will  be  enabled  to  explain  in  this  connection  the 
use  and  meaning  of  "as  well  as."  and  ''but."  For  example, 
Can  a  fish  dive  and  swim  ? 

yes  yes 
as    well  as 

A  fish  can  dive  as  well  as  swim.    Has  a  horse  eyes  and  ears  % 
A  horse  has  eyes  as  well  as  ears.    Does  a  cow  eat  and  drink  ? 
A  cow  eats  as  well  as  drinks. 
Can  a  fish  walk  and  swim  ? 

no  yes 
 but 

A  fish  cannot  walk,  but  it  can  swim. 

We  call  to  the  attention  of  our  pupils  that  "but,"  as  used 
here,  implies  opposition  and  contrast. 

Has  a  horse  legs  and  wings  ?  A  horse  has  legs,  but  no  wrings. 
Does  a  cow  bite  and  kick?    A  cow  does  not  bite,  but  kicks,  etc. 

Returning  to  the  picture  before  us,  we  put  the  question, 
Does  a  horse  eat  hay  and  meat?  A  horse  eats  hay,  but  not 
meat.  Has  a  horse  paws  or  hoofs  ?  A  horse  has  not  paws,  but 
hoofs.  Are  the  horse's  hoofs  cloven !  No,  sir.  (To  explain  the 
word  '*  cloven  *'  we  make  the  proper  sign  for  it.)  Name  animals 
having  cloven  hoofs. 

What  is  a  horse  covered  with  ?  A  horse  is  covered  with  hair. 
What  are  birds  covered  with  ?  Birds  are  covered  with  feathers. 
What  are  sheep  covered  with  ?  Sheep  are  covered  with  wool: 
What  are  bears  covered  with?  Bears  are  covered  with  fwri 
What  are  hogs  covered  with  ?  Hogs  are  covered  with  bristles. 
What  are  fish  covered  with  ?  Fish  are  covered  with  scales. 
What  are  oysters  covered  with  ?  Oysters  are  covered  with 
shell. 

Where  do  horses  live  ?  (It  will  be  noticed  that  in  develop- 
ing a  new  idea  we  always  apply  it  first  to  the  picture  before  us, 
and  then  to  other  objects.)  The  meaning  of  the  word  "live," 
in  this  sense,  we  explain  by  giving  its  equivalent,  to  eat  and  to 
sleep ;  thus 

To  live     f  T°  eat" 
(To  sleep. 

Horses  live  in  stables.  Where  do  birds  live '?  Birds  live  in 
nests.  Where  does  a  fish  live?  A  fish  lives  in  the  water. 
Where  do  wolves  live  !  Wolves  live  in  the  woods.  Where  do 
moles  live  ?    Moles  live  in  the  ground. 
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Is  a  horse  a  domestic  or  a  wild  animal  ?  We  tell  our  pupils 
that  all  animals  lodged  and  fed  by  man  are  called  domestic 
animals,  and  those  seeking  food  for  themselves  are  called  wild 
animals.  Thus  a  mouse,  for  instance,  though  living  in  the 
house,  cannot  be  called  a  domestic  animal,  because  it  has  to 
provide  food  for  itself. 

Name  five  domestic  animals.    Name  five  wild  animals. 

What  does  a  horse  live  on=eat=feed  on?  A  horse  lives  on 
hay,  corn,  oats,  etc.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  teach  our 
pupils  that  animals  living  ,  on  plants  are  termed  herbivorous; 
those  living  on  meat,  carnivorous ;  and  those  living  on  plants 
as  well  as  meat,  omnivorous. 

Is  a  horse  a  useful  animal  ?  Yes,  sir.  What  are  horses  used 
for  ?  Horses  are  used  for  drawing  wagons  and  for  riding.  Do 
we  eat  the  flesh  of  horses  ?  No,  sir.  Do  we  eat  the  flesh  of 
cows?  Yes,  sir.  What  is  the  flesh  of  cows  called?  The  flesh 
of  cows  is  called  beef. 

The  flesh  of  calves=veal. 

The  flesh  of  sheep =mutton. 

The  flesh  of  pigs=pork. 

The  flesh  of  deer=venison. 

Do  we  use  the  skin  of  a  horse?  Sometimes.  What  is  the 
skin  of  a  horse  used  for  ?  It  is  used  for  leather.  By  whom  is 
leather  made  ?  Leather  is  made  by  the  tanner.  What  is  the 
hair  of  a  horse  used  for  ?  It  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses, 
cushions  for  chairs,  sofas,  etc.  In  this  connection  we  also  give 
the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  other  animals :  as  deer,  sheep, 
cows,  etc. 

What  is  a  young  horse  called  ?  A  young  horse  is  called  a  colt. 

A  young  cow=a  calf. 

A  young  sheep=a  lamb. 

A  young  cat=a  kitten. 

A  young  dog=a  puppy. 

A  young  goat=a  kid. 

A  young  hen=a  chicken. 

A  young  goose=a  gosling. 

A  young  duck=a  duckling. 

A  young  deer=a  fawn. 

A  young  bear=a  cub. 

What  can  a  horse  do  ?  With  the  aid  of  the  teacher  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  written  on  the  board: 

A  horse  can  run,  bite,  kick,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  see,  hear,  trot. 
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gallop,  pull,  start,  stop,  shy,  pant,  neigh,  startle,  prick  up  its 
ears,  stamp,  stand,  lie  down,  get  up,  breathe,  feed,  graze,  rear, 
paw,  prance,  jump,  cany,  draw,  back,  slide,  slip,  stumble,  fall, 
and  roll. 

We  let  our  pupils  form  the  imperfect  and  perfect  tenses  of  all 
these  verbs ;  as,  A  horse  ran.  bit.  kicked,  ate.  drank,  etc.  A 
horse  has  run,  bitten,  kicked,  eaten,  drunk,  etc. 

During  their  study-hour  in  the  evening  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  apply  each  of  these  verbs  in  an  original  sentence 
which  they  write  on  their  slates,  as:  A  horse  runs  on  the  street  \ 
A  wild  horse  bites  with  its  teeth ;  The  horse  kicked  the  boy 
with  its  hind  leg,  etc. 

We  might  now  turn  the  attention  of  our  pupils  to  the  action 
performed  by  the  man  in  the  picture,  and  ask  the  question. 
What  is  this  man  doing  ?  Pupils  who  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  understand  a  lesson  like  the  one  before  us  of  course  have 
been  long  familiar  with  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  verb  "  do- 
ing." To  beginners  we  explain  this  rather  abstract  word  in  the 
following  manner.  When  they  have  learned  a  number  of  verbs 
signifying  familiar  actions,  as  running,  sitting,  standing,  jump- 
ing, lying,  kneeling,  etc.,  then  we  write  the  following  formula 
on  the  board : 

f  running, 
I  sitting, 
Doing . .  J  standing, 
j  jumping, 

After  this  slight  digression  we  return  to  the  question,  What 
is  this  man  doing  ?    This  man  is  harnessing  a  horse.  What 
does  he  intend  to  do  with  the  horse  ?    He  intends  to  drive  it. 
Intends=means=is  going  to  do=will  do. 

A  lady  is  going  into  a  store  ;  what  does  she  intend  to  do  ? 
She  intends  to  buy  something.  A  boy  is  putting  on  his  skates  ; 
what  does  he  intend  to  do '?  He  intends  to  skate.  A  gentle- 
man is  packing  his  valise  ;  what  does  he  intend  to  do  ?  He  in- 
tends to  travel.  A  man  is  drawing  his  pistol ;  what  does  he 
mean  to  do  ?  He  means  to  shoot.  A  woman  threads  a  needle ; 
what  does  she  mean  to  do  ?    She  means  to  sew. 

This  man  is  going  to  drive  the  horse. 

A  person  who  drives=a  driver. 

A  person  who  writes=a  writer. 

One  who  reads=a  reader. 
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One  who  teaches=a  teacher. 

One  who  sings=a  singer. 

A  person  who  carries  letters=a  letter-carrier. 

A  person  who  makes  shoes=a  shoemaker. 

A  person  who  sweeps  chimneys=a  chimney-sweeper. 

We  now  reverse  the  formula,  writing  first  "a  dancer,"  for 
instance,  leaving  a  blank,  and  requiring  the  pupil  to  supply  the 
definition,  "  a  person  who  dances  ;"  thus — 

A  swimnier= 

A  diver= 

A  farmer= 

A  murderer= 

A  thief= 

A  bricklayer= 

A  tell-tale= 

After  a  picture  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  it  is  well  to  let 
each  pupil  give  a  description  of  it  in  his  own  words.  This  is 
the  best  means  for  the  teacher  to  find  out  to  what  extent  his 
class  have  comprehended  and  retained  the  lesson.  The  useful- 
ness of  such  descriptions  is  considerably  increased  if  the  pupils 
are  requested  to  write  down  not  only  the  answers  that  were 
given  by  themselves  during  the  lesson,  but  also  the  questions 
which  were  asked  by  the  teacher,  so  far  as  they  can  remember 
them. 


THE  EIGHTH  CONVENTION. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Eighth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  was  held  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada,  from  the  15th 
to  the  20th  of  July,  inclusive,  1874.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
convention  the  time  of  the  editor  was  too  much  occupied  to 
permit  him  to  prepare  anything  like  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  Annals,  had  he  wished  to  do  so;  but  such  a 
report  would  have  been  superfluous,  as,  besides  the  very  fair 
accounts  given  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  of  Canada,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  and  in  the  deaf-mute  journals,  the  proceedings  are 
to  be  published  in  fall  by  the  Ontario  Institution.*    We  cannot, 

*  Copies  of  the  proceedings,  when  published,  will  be  furnished  to  teach- 
ers and  officers  through  the  principals  of  their  respective  institutions. 
Others  desiring  them  may  apply  to  W.  J.  Palmer,  Ph.  D..  Principal  of  the 
Ontario  Institution.  Belleville,  Ontario.  Canada. 
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however,  let  so  important  an  event  pass  without  at  least  a  brief 
notice. 

The  convention  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty  members, 
making  the  largest  gathering  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  ever  held. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, including  nearly  all  of  prominence,  both  those  using  the 
sign  and  those  using  the  articulation  method,  were  represented, 
some  of  them  by  quite  large  delegations.  There  were  also  more 
directors  and  trustees,  and  more  wives  and  daughters,  present 
than  at  any  previous  convention. 

The  hospitality  of  the  occasion  was  unbounded.  The  sincerity 
of  the  "  welcome  "  that  greeted  us  in  the  familiar  characters  of 
the  manual  alphabet  as  we  first  drove  under  the  archway  of 
evergreens  at  the  institution  lodge  made  itself  felt  throughout 
the  entire  convention,  Dr.  Palmer  and  his  assistants  laboring 
with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  their  guests.  This,  however,  was  no  more  than  our 
experience  of  former  conventions  and  our  previous  acquaintance 
with  our  hosts  of  the  Ontario  Institution  led  us  to  expect. 
What  we  were  not  prepared  for  was  the  enthusiastic  interest 
taken  in  the  gathering  by  the  citizens  of  Belleville  and  vicinity, 
the  generosity  with  which  they  opened  their  houses  to  us,  and 
the  cordial  friendship  with  which  they  received  us  on  all  occa- 
sions, public  and  private.  Equally  unexpected  and  overwhelm- 
ing was  the  hospitality  of  the  residents  of  Arcadian  Prince 
Edward  county,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  picnic  on  the 
sand-banks  of  Lake  Ontario.  Certainly,  the  kindness  with  which 
we  were  treated  from  first  to  last  will  always  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  convention  on  Cana- 
dian soil. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  presided  over  with  dig- 
nity and  ability  by  the  venerable  Dr.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford. 
A  little  more  familiarity  with  "  Clashing  " — for  whose  authority 
the  good  Doctor  did  not  seem  to  entertain  that  profound  respect 
which  is  usually  manifested  by  presiding  officers — would  some- 
times have  facilitated  the  business  of  the  convention  ;  but  this 
defect  was  atoned  for  as  far  as  possible  by  Dr.  Turner's  un- 
wearied good  nature,  impartiality,  and  common  sense.  He 
seemed  especially  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  on  those 
occasions  when  he  was  called  upon  to  represent  the  convention 
in  addresses  and  replies  to  our  Canadian  friends. 
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Much  credit  is  due  to  the  business  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
G.  O.  Fay.  of  Ohio,  was  chairman,  for  the  skill  with  which  the 
papers  to  be  read  were  grouped,  and  the  order  of  business  was 
arranged  from  day  to  day.  so  that  the  time  of  the  convention, 
too  short  for  the  great  variety  of  subjects  with  which  it  had  to 
deal,  was  most  economically  disposed  of.  We  trust  that  their 
recommendation  with  regard  to  the  papers  of  the  next  conven- 
tion, which  was  adopted,  will  render  the  labors  of  its  business 
committee  simpler  and  easier  than  were  "their  own. 

The  papers  read  were  for  the  most  part  able  and  interesting, 
and  make  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  profes 
sion.  Some  of  them  were  too  long ;  an  error  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  future  conventions.  Several  papers  we  greatly  coveted 
for  the  pages  of  this  journal,  but  as  they  were  to  be  published 
soon  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  other  material  for  the  present  number  of  the 
Annals,  it  seemed  best  not  to  ask  for  them. 

While  the  papers  received  the  close  attention  their  value 
merited,  and  will  many  of  them  be  read  and  re-read  in  their 
printed  form,  the  chief  interest  of  the  convention  centered  in 
the  discussions.  These  were  sharp,  earnest,  and  able.  A  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  England  who  was  present  at 
some  of  the  debates,  and  who  is  more  than  ordinarily  familiar 
with  public  speaking  and  discussion,  remarked  that  he  was  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  ability  displayed.  Doubtless  many, 
like  him.  came  away  from  the  convention  with  increased  respect 
for  our  profession.  But  it  was  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  as  a  dis- 
play of  forensic  talent  that  the  debates  were  listened  to  so  in- 
tently :  it  was  rather  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subjects  with  which  they  dealt.  "What  are  the  true  principles 
of  teaching  !  How  far  should  the  use  of  signs  be  allowed  !  If 
articulation  is  taught,  what  is  the  best  way  ?  How  shall  we  in- 
still into  our  pupils  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  yet  avoid 
sectarianism  ?  Wherein  consists  the  wisest  economy  in  the 
management  of  our  institutions  ?  etc..  are  questions  of  the  most 
vital  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes. 
It  is  not  strange  that  they  were  eagerly  discussed,  and  that  the 
time  allowed  for  their  discussion  seemed  far  too  short.  Ad- 
mitting, as  we  sadly  must,  that  most  of  these  questions  still 
remain  unsolved,  we  yet  believe  that  there  is  a  constant  progress 
toward  their  solution,  and  that  in  this  progress  the  debates  of 
the  convention  mark  an  important  step. 
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Of  not  less,  perhaps  of  more,  worth  than  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  which  were  recorded  and  will  be  published,  are 
the  many  incidents  recorded  only  in  the  memories  of  those 
present,  and  which  cannot  be  published  to  the  world.  The 
discussion  of  opinions  with  a  freedom  not  possible  in  regular 
debate  ;  experiences,  some  amusing  and  others  painful,  told  and 
compared  ;  counsels  asked  and  given  ;  mutual  confidences  :  old 
friendships  revived  and  strengthened ;  new  acquaintances  formed 
and  transformed  into  undying  friendships — such  recollections 
as  these,  constituting  the  unwritten  history  of  the  convention, 
throng  upon  us  all  as  we  look  back  upon  our  happy  Canadian 
days,  and  will  dwell  in  our  hearts  forever. 


THE   ACQUISITION  OF   WRITTEN   LANGUAGE  BY 
DEAF-MUTES. 

BY  B.  D.  PETTEXGILL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Language,  written  or  sj^oken,  is  a  method  of  social  communi- 
cation— a  means  to  an  end — and  is  therefore  primarily  an  art, 
although  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  it  is  also  properly  termed  a  science. 

An  art  is  something  to  be  done  ;  a  science  is  something  to  be 
known.  Long  continued  practice  in  the  imitation  of  good 
models  is  what  is  chiefly  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  skill  in 
any  art.  The  study  of  the  science  which  underlies  the  art  is 
not  at  the  outset  in  general  either  necessary  or  beneficial. 
"Skill  in  doing  comes  from  doing,"  says  Emerson.  "  Fahrl- 
cando  fit  fab er"  is  the  old  Latin  adage. 

"  Expertness  in  the  performance  of  an  art,"  says  Prof.  Henry, 
"does  not  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  can 
readily  be  acquired  without  reference  to  them.  It  is  a  fact 
abundantly  proved  by  observation  that  a  mere  child,  by  the 
principle  which  has  been  denominated  sympathetic  imitation^ 
may  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  his  desires  and  emotions 
in  correct  and  even  beautiful  language  without  knowing  or  be- 
ing able  to  comprehend  the  simplest  principles  of  philology. 
He  even  seizes  by  a  kind  of  instinct  upon  abstract  terms,  and 
ajDplies  them  w7ith  ease  and  correctness."  Suppose  the  father 
of  this  child,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  acquire  the  language  un- 
der the  tuition  of  nature,  by  imitation  and  practice,  should  con- 
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tiuually  interject  instructions  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
language  and  the  rules  of  grammar.  Suppose,  for  instance,  on 
hearing  his  son  say,  "  I  want  an  apple,"  he  should  speak  to  him 
in  this  wise :  "  Remember,  my  son,  that  the  word  I  is  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  in  the  nominative  case ;  that  want  is  an  ac- 
tive transitive  verb,  agreeing  with  the  pronoun  I ;  that  <m  is  an 
indefinite  article,  used  only  before  a  vowel,  except  in  certain 
cases  ;  and  that  apple  is  a  substantive  in  the  objective  case,  and 
governed  by  the  verb  want,  according  to  the  rule  that  active 
transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case.  Now,  my  son,  you 
must  remember  all  these  things,  or  you  will  never  learn  to 
speak  the  language  correctly."  Would  this  kind  of  teaching  be 
of  any  assistance  to  the  child  in  acquiring  the  language  ?  Not 
a  particle,  but  a  hindrance  if  he  paid  any  attention  to  it ;  yet 
this  is  the  way  in  which  some  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
think  that  their  pupils  should  be  instructed. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  some  knowledge  of  a  language 
may  be  obtained. 

First,  the  natural  method,  by  which  all  of  us  who  speak 
learned  our  vernacular. 

Second,  the  scientific  method,  by  which  scholars  obtain  a 
knowledge  through  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  princi- 
ples of  a  language  which  they  never  expect  to  speak  or  write. 

Third,  the  combined  method,  by  which  theory  and  practice 
are  attended  to  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  is  the  method  through  which  any  language  can  be 
most  expeditiously  and  idiomatically  acquired. 

A  practical  acquaintance  with  a  language,  so  as  to  speak  and 
write  it,  can  never  be  obtained  through  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary alone. 

An  art  can  never  be  learned  solely  through  its  principles, 
though  the  principles  may,  by  due  attention  to  the  modus  oper- 
andi, be  learned  through  the  practice  of  the  art. 

A  language  may  be  at  last  mastered  by  the  combined  method, 
by  which  theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  it  is  a  much 
slower  and  more  difficult  process  to  acquire  language  in  this 
way  than  by  the  natural  method,  principally  because  there  is  a 
continual  tendency  in  the  scholar  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature 
by  putting  theory  before  practice,  and  to  endeavor  to  find  out 
the  facts  of  the  language  from  the  principles  instead  of  the 
principles  from  the  facts. 
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The  acquisition  of  an  art  and  of  a  science  require  the  exercise 
of  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  exercised  at 
the  same  time  without  interfering  the  one  with  the  other.  "  If 
a  man  thinks  of  rules  while  he  is  painting,"  says  Euskin,  "he 
is  no  painter."'  The  acquisition  of  language  as  an  art  is  prin- 
cipally an  exercise  of  the  niernory  and  of  the  powers  of  imita- 
tion :  the  acquisition  of  the  same  as  a  science  appeals  to  the 
judgment  and  reflective  faculties.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
learner  exercises  his  judgment  rather  than  his  memory,  he  is 
liable  to  speak  and  write  incorrectly  and  unidiomatically. 

That  language  as  an  art  can  be  much  more  expeditiously  and 
correctly  acquired  by  practice  alone  than  by  uniting  study  and 
practice  is  illustrated  by  this  well-known  fact:  American  fami- 
lies who  go  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country,  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  country,  generally  immediately  betake  them- 
selves assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  new  language  through 
the  grammar  and  dictionary  and  courses  of  instruction,  expect- 
ing that  in  this  way,  together  with  the  practice  they  will  have 
in  the  language  with  their  neighbors,  they  will  in  the  most 
rapid  manner  possible  acquire  the  foreign  tongue ;  but  the  re- 
sult is  uniform,  it  is  said.  Their  servants,  who  trust  entirely  to 
intercourse  with  the  natives  for  acquiring  the  language,  make 
the  most  rapid  progress,  and  are  often  called  upon  to  interpret 
for  their  masters. 

"The  order  of  nature."  says  Prof.  Henry,  "is  art  before 
science ;  the  whole  concrete  first,  and  the  whole  abstract  after- 
wards." u  Theory,"  says  Prendergast,  u  should  be  kept  in  the 
reai*  of  practice,  and  never  be  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
much  less  to  overtake  and  precede  it." 

"  Rules."  says  Ratich.  "are  of  no  use  as  a  preparation  for 
acquiring  a  language,  nor  as  a  guide  while  learning  it,  but 
properly  come  in  afterwards  to  correct  or  confirm  the  practice, 
and  for  the  fixation  of  what  has  already  been  learned.  " 

There  is  a  wide-spread  popular  delusion  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance and  usefulness  of  the  study  of  grammar.  Many 
people  suppose  that  the  pursuit  of  this  study  is  essential  to  all 
those  who  aim  to  speak  or  write  a  language  correctly.  But  it 
is  abundantly  evident  from  observation  that  the  study  of  gram- 
mar has  very  little  influence  on  the  manner  in  which  people 
speak  or  write.  Conversation  with  educated  people  and  the 
reading  of  good  authors  are  the  means  by  which  a  good  prae- 
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tical  knowledge  of  language  is  generally  attained.  If  you  listen 
to  the  conversation  of  grammar-school  boys,  either  in  or  out  of 
school,  you  will  find  that  they  speak  as  their  comrades  speak, 
whatever  lessons  in  grammar  they  may  recite  to  their  teachers. 
Some  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  such  as  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
and  Plato,  were  perhaps  the  greatest  masters  of  language  that 
ever  lived,  and  their  works  are  considered  models  of  literary 
excellence  to  this  day,  but  in  their  time  no  grammars  of  any 
language  were  in  existence. 

The  first  regular  treatise  on  grammar  ever  framed  was  by 
one  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  Greek,  residing  in  Alexandria,  who 
came  from  that  place  to  Rome  about  the  time  of  Pompey  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Greek  language.  He  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  that  by  systematizing  the 
Greek  language,  classifying  its  words  and  sentences,  and  in- 
dicating the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed,  he  might 
bring  his  Roman  scholars  to  a  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue 
by  a  shorter  process  than  the  one  which  had  previously  been 
employed ;  in  fact,  he  conceived,  as  it  appears,  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  royal  road  to  learning  a  language.  A  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language  was  soon  after  formed  on  the  model  which 
Dionysius  had  prepared,  and  ever  since  that  time  scholars  have 
been  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  without  learning 
them.  English  grammar  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  as  a  distinct  study  for  less  than  a 
century.  Lindley  Murray  was  about  the  first  writer  who  pre- 
pared a  methodical  treatise  for  schools  on  that  subject ;  but 
Shakespeare,  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  and  the  rest, 
seem  to  have  attained  to  a  fair  style  of  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage, notwithstanding  their  education  in  this  particular  branch 
of  study  had  been  neglected.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  Murray,  multitudes  of  innocent  children  have  been 
forced,  under  the  fear  of  the  rod,  to  study  the  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  of  the  English  language  through  books  of  grammar 
without  deriving  the  smallest  amount  of  benefit  for  their  pains. 

The  pioneer  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  have  inducted  their  pupils  into  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage by  the  natural  method — directly  by  usage  ;  hence  their 
great  success,  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  Abbe  de  l'Epee  was  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  and 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  little  else  than  to  teach  his  pupils  to 
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perform  certain  grammatical  feats,  and  to  write  from  dictation 
by  a  set  of  grammatical,  methodical  signs.  This  was  one  of  his 
favorite  methods  of  astonishing  visitors  :  "  Does  any  gentleman 
present,"  he  would  say,  "happen  to  have  a  letter  in  his  pocket 
not  of  a  private  character  ?  If  so,  let  him  hand  it  to  me,  and  I 
will  engage,  if  it  contains  no  unusual  nor  technical  words,  to 
make  my  pupils,  through  the  signs  which  I  shall  give  to  them, 
reproduce  the  letter  word  for  word  as  it  is  written."  He  ridi- 
culed the  idea  which  his  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  conceived, 
that  it  was  possible  to  teach  deaf-mutes  to  express  their  own 
ideas  independently  in  correct  language.  "Do  not  hope,"  says 
he,  "  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  express  their  own  ideas  by 
writing." 

The  Abbe  Sicard,  though  as  much  of  a  philosopher  and  more 
of  a  metaphysician  than  his  predecessor,  does  seem,  by  uniting 
a  great  deal  of  practice  with  theory,  to  have  brought  one  or  two 
pupils  to  a  mastery  of  the  French  language,  though  it  is  said 
that  his  most  celebrated  pupil,  Massieu,  never  could  write  a 
single  page  with  entire  correctness. 

The  system  employed  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  this 
country,  derived  as  it  was  from  the  French  school,  naturally 
conformed  for  the  most  part  to  the  methods  of  that  school. 

Besides,  it  was  the  policy  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  from  the  first  to 
employ  only  men  of  liberal  education  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes.  This  practice,  together  with  some  advantages,  had  this 
disadvantage :  that  his  associates  were  inclined  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  language  something  after  the  manner  in  which  they 
themselves  had  been  instructed  in  the  classics  while  at  college, 
that  is,  philosophically,  scientifically,  and  grammatically,  rather 
than  naturally,  practically,  and  by  usage. 

Since  Dr.  Gallaudet's  time  many  able  men  have  joined  the 
profession,  and  we  still  have  connected  with  it  men  whose  pro- 
found literary  and  scientific  attainments  have  been  recognized 
by  the  colleges  of  the  land.  These  doctors  of  the  laws  and  of 
philosophy,  and  other  learned  men  of  the  profession,  every  now 
and  then  invent  and  publish  some  new  system  of  grammatical 
symbols  or  charts  or  courses  of  instruction,  designed  to  teach 
our  pupils  the  science  of  language  before  they  have  attained  to 
the  practice  of  it,  all  of  which  inventions  and  publications,  if 
used  in  our  primary  classes,  are,  in  my  view,  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  the  attainment  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  ability  to  use  it  idiomatically  and  correctly. 
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A  scientific  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  out  of  place  in  a  pri- 
mary school.  The  proper  office  of  our  schools  of  the  lower 
grade  is  not  to  give  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  language,  and 
to  make  philosophers  of  our  pupils,  but  to  give  them  the  ability 
as  soon  as  possible  to  use  written  language  as  people  who  hear 
and  speak  use  it. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  the  laws  of  language  belongs 
to  the  final  portion  of  literary  culture ;  its  proper  place  is  the 
college,  or  the  schools  immediately  preparatory  to  it.  Many 
grammatical  questions  belong  to  the  region  of  metaphysics,  and 
are  among  the  profoundest  and  most  difficult  themes  of  phil- 
osophical speculation. 

Probably  no  instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  had  he  but  a  single 
pupil  under  his  care,  would  adopt  any  other  method  to  bring 
this  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of  language  than  the  one  nature 
points  out.  viz..  using  language  continually  as  a  means  of  social 
communication  :  but  when  a  teacher  has  a  large  class  of  pupils, 
a  more  systematic  procedure  seems  at  first  view  desirable  and 
necessary. 

I  was  once  myself  of  the  opinion  that  language  could  not  be 
successfully  taught  by  usage  to  a  large  class  of  pupils,  but  I 
have  modified  my  views  on  this  point,  and  now  believe  that  even 
where  the  class  is  large  the  practical  method  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  that  it  is  the  only  one  from  which  the  best  results 
may  be  expected.  A  large  class  would  be  even  better  than  a 
small  one  for  this  purpose,  provided  written  language  could  be 
the  sole  one  employed,  which  seems  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
be  impracticable. 

The  practice  of  teaching  to  new  pupils  long  lists  of  uncon- 
nected words  and  parts  of  sentences,  adopted  by  many  teachers, 
and  laid  down  in  courses  of  instruction,  can  easily  be  proved 
to  be  unnatural,  unphilosophical.  and  a  fruitful  source  of  errors 
in  the  future  compositions  of  the  pupils. 

The  method  of  introducing  new  words  to  the  pupils  for  the 
first  time  in  connected  language  instead  of  singly  and  abstractly, 
now  advocated  by  Dr.  L  L.  Peet  in  opposition  to  his  former 
expressed  views,  is  no  doubt  the  only  true  one,  and  has  been 
advocated  and  practised  by  many  of  the  most  successful  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ever  since  the  education  of  deaf-mutes 
has  been  attempted.  It  is  very  creditable  to  Dr.  Peet  that  he 
is  so  ready  to  renounce  his  former  opinions  when  proved  to  be 
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erroneous,  and  to  adopt  the  views  and  practices  of  other  in- 
structors when  he  becomes  convinced  that  they  are  better  than 
his  own. 

The  practice  of  requiring  our  pupils  to  produce  numerous 
sentences  of  their  own  composition  upon  certain  given  words 
and  phrases,  these  having  been  previously  explained  and  denned, 
and  formulas  presented  for  the  pupils'  imitation,  is  also  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  bad  writing  and  of  "  deaf-and-dumbisms."  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  you  define  the  word  violate  to  mean  break, 
and  give  them  as  a  model  sentence,  "  A  wicked  man  violated 
the  commands  of  God."  You  will,  of  course,  get  from  the  pu- 
pils such  sentences  as  these :  "  A  bad  boy  violated  a  looking- 
glass  ;"  "Yesterday  I  violated  my  slate."  It  may  be  said  that 
the  teacher  was  in  error  here  in  not  correctly  and  fully  denning 
the  word  given.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any 
definition  to  point  out  all  the  shades  of  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  language,  and  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they 
may  or  may  not  be  used  ;  this  can  only  be  learned  by  observing 
the  usage. 

No  rules  can  be  made  nor  principles  laid  down  which  can  teach 
a  person  correctly  to  use  all  the  words,  and  especially  all  the 
idioms  of  the  language.  Some  of  the  idioms  are  apparently 
without  reason  and  against  reason,  and  no  reason  can  be  given 
for  their  use  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used,  except  that 
such  is  the  custom,  and  so  the  people  will  it. 

Another  very  serious  error  to  which  teachers  are  liable  is  in 
going  too  fast ;  in  calling,  for  instance,  upon  pupils  to  express 
ideas,  given  them  by  signs,  in  written  language,  before  they  have 
learned  the  language  which  properly  expresses  those  ideas.  In 
this  predicament  the  pupils  have  no  other  resource  than  to  coin 
words  and  to  write  from  analogy — to  use  such  words  and  phrases 
as  they  infer  to  be  proper  rather  than  such  as  they  know  to  be 
so.  Thus,  for  example,  a  boy  having  occasion  to  write  concern- 
ing the  place  where  a  person  was  buried,  and  never  having  been 
taught  the  word  cemetery,  wrote,  "  He  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  coffin-field." 

I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  make 
pupils  write  all  that  they  attempt  to  write  with  entire  correct- 
ness, provided  the  teacher  proceeds  slowly,  step  by  step,  and 
never  calls  on  them  to  express  in  writing  any  ideas  which  the 
are  not  fully  prepared  to  express  correctly  by  previous  in 
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struction.  Probably  a  want  of  thoroughness,  and  the  failure  to 
insist  upon  their  pupils  knowing  certainly,  perfectly,  and  per- 
manently what  they  are  supposed  to  know,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent fault  of  most  teachers  in  all  our  institutions.  ';  The  prac- 
tice of  committing  to  memory,"  says  Marcel,  "  long  lessons  in 
language  which  are  either  immediately  forgotten,  or  at  least  im- 
perfectly retained,  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  decidedly 
pernicious.  An  imperfect  recollection  of  words  necessarily  leads 
to  an  erroneous  reproduction  of  them." 

There  is  scarce  any  philosophical  writer  on  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes  who  has  not  laid  down  the  grand  principle  that  the 
nearer  we  conform  our  methods  of  teaching  written  language 
to  deaf-mutes  to  those  which  nature  employs  in  teaching  spoken 
language  to  children  who  hear  and  speak,  the  greater  will  be  our 
success  ;  yet  how  little  is  this  golden  rule  regarded  in  the  pro 
cesses  which  most  teachers  employ ! 

In  most  of  our  school-rooms  there  are  at  least  twenty  large 
slates  arranged  around  the  room,  in  view  of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
class,  and  these  slates  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  are  not  in  use 
for  the  regular  exercises  of  the  class.  Why  should  they  not  be 
continually  employed  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  as  a  means  of 
social  communication  by  writing? 

A  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should,  in  my  opinion,  make 
it  his  purpose  to  present  written  language  to  his  pupils  in  every 
available  form  and  on  every  possible  occasion,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested.  He 
should  give  to  his  pupils  the  news  of  the  day  by  writing,  give 
all  of  his  directions  in  that  manner,  and  ask  all  his  questions  in 
that  way.  He  should  frequently  tell  them  stories  and  interest- 
ing incidents  by  writing,  and  cause  the  pupils  to  learn  them 
thoroughly,  and  frequently  to  review  them.  He  should  also  in- 
duce his  pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  communicate  their  own 
ideas  and  wants  to  him  by  means  of  writing. 

He  should  give  them  books  and  newspapers  to  read  as  soon 
as  they  can  make  any  use  of  them. 

Finally,  he  should  continually  aim  as  much  as  possible  to 
familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  sentences,  phrases,  and  idioms  of 
the  language,  not  so  much  as  a  branch  of  study  pursued  as  the 
best  available  means  of  expressing  their  passing  ideas  and  wants, 
and  should  lead  them  to  learn  the  principles  on  which  the  lan- 
guage is  founded  rather  imperceptibly  by  practice  than  dogmat- 
ically by  direct  instruction. 


THE  MEMOEY  OF  LAURENT  CLERC. 


BY  JAMES  DENISON,  M.  A.,  WASHINGTON. 

"  Gratitude  is  the  remembrance  of  kindness  received,  the 
memory  of  a  heart  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  profound  respect 
and  affection,  and  with  measureless  devotion." 

Thus  wrote  Laurent  Clerc  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  when 
asked,  "  What  is  gratitude  V  An  audience  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  highest  standing  in  the  social  and  political  circles 
of  England  had  assembled  in  London  to  listen  to  a  lecture  of 
the  Abbe  Sicard  in  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  new  French 
system  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This 
system,  originating  with  the  Abbe  de  TEpee,  had  been  elabor- 
ated and  improved  by  his  successor,  Sicard,  in  whose  hands  it 
had  produced  results,  especially  in  the  case  of  his  now  cele- 
brated pupils,  Ma^sieu  and  Clerc,  that  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  Europe. 

Inspired  by  the  occasion,  by  the  presence  of  - an  assembly  so 
distinguished  for  rank,  beauty,  and  intelligence,  and  more  than 
all  by  the  sight  of  his  beloved  instructor  and  benefactor,  whose 
sad,  patient  eye,  pale  cheek,  and  slender  form  spoke  of  toil,  suf- 
fering, and  self-sacrifice,  for  which  the  decorations  that  shone 
on  his  breast — gifts  from  the  crowned  heads  of  France,  of 
Russia,  and  of  Sweden — could  be  but  a  slight  and  feeble  ac- 
knowledgment, Laurent  Clerc  looked  into  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  analyzed  the  sentiments  and  emotions  that  took  shape  and 
being  at  the  thought  of  Sicard,  and  gave  to  the  world  his  beau- 
tiful definition  of  "  Gratitude." 

Until  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  continued  to  regard  the  Abbe 
Sicard  with  this  reverence  and  devotion.  We  of  this  country 
and  generation,  with  our  educational  advantages  and  opportu- 
nities, cannot  perhaps  fairly  estimate  the  difficulties  which  De 
l'Epee  and  Sicard  had  to  overcome  in  their  endeavors  to  en- 
lighten the  deaf-mute  mind.  The  facilities  at  their  disposal 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  work.  To  gain  pupils,  they  had 
to  combat  the  distrust  and  prejudice  of  the  poor ;  to  acquire 
indispensable  means,  they  had  to  contend  with  the  scepticism 
and  indifference  of  the  rich.    In  order  that  the  cause  of  their 


*  An  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Clerc  Memorial,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  September  10,  1874. 
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hearts  might  live  and  triumph  they  denied  themselves  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  refused  tempting  offers  of  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion. 

"  My  poor  children.  I  have  wronged  you  of  a  hundred  crowns.** 
said  De  l'Epee  during  the  rigorous  winter  of  1788.  wheu.  yield- 
ing to  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  his  little  family  of  deaf- 
mutes,  he  granted  himself  in  his  old  age  the  indulgence  of  a 
fire  in  his  apartment. 

u  Say  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.'*  said  he  to  her  ambassador, 
who  had  vainly  pressed  upon  him  valuable  presents  in  the  name 
of  that  sovereign.  "  that  if  my  labors  seem  worthy  of  her  con- 
sideration, the  sole  favor  which  I  ask  is.  that  she  send  me  from 
her  dominions  some  ignorant  deaf-mute  that  I  may  instruct 
him."' 

The  devotion  of  Sicard  was  not  less  touching.  We  can  form 
some  faint  idea  of  the  love  and  benevolence  he  manifested  to- 
wards the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  affection  and  gratitude  they 
exhibited.  When,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Sicard  was  im- 
mured in  the  prison  of  the  Abba  ye.  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 
violent  death.  Massieu.  his  favorite  pupil,  went  without  food 
and  sleep  until  his  release,  and  in  one  day  more  would  have 
died  of  grief.  At  the  head  of  his  fellow-pupils  he  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  National  'Assembly  of  France  and  presented  a 
petition,  which  expresses  happily,  yet  boldly  and  tersely,  the 
feelings  of  their  hearts  : 

"Mr.  President."  (thus  runs  the  petition.)  -"they  have  taken 
from  the  deaf-mutes  their  instructor,  their  guardian,  and  their 
father.  They  have  shut  him  up  like  a  thief,  a  murderer.  But 
he  has  killed  no  one  :  he  has  stolen  nothing.  He  is  not  a  bad 
citizen.  His  whole  time  is  spent  in  teaching  us  to  love  our  coun- 
try. He  is  good.  just.  pure.  We  ask  of  you  his  liberty.  Re- 
store him  to  us.  his  children.  He  loves  us  with  a  father's  fond- 
ness. He  has  taught  us  all  we  know.  Without  him  we  should 
be  like  the  beasts.  Since  he  was  taken  away  we  have  been  full 
of  sorrow  and  distress.  Return  him  to  us.  and  you  will  make 
us  happy."' 

In  his  twelfth  year  Laurent  Clerc  was  transferred  from  the 
paternal  domicile  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  the  institution 
under  the  charge  of  Sicard.  It  was  in  the  year  1797.  Napo- 
leon had  just  fought  and  won  the  marvellous  campaign  of  Italy. 
France,  whose  prophetic  eyes  beheld  in  him  the  hero  of  the  fu- 
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ture,  hastened  to  place  her  welfare  and  her  destinies  at  his  feet. 
She  allowed  him  to  transform  her  fair  domains  into  a  military 
camp,  with  Paris  for  headquarters.  Henceforth  the  sword  and 
the  musket  were  the  sole  passports  to  power  and  distinction. 
The  pure  flame  of  religion  and  the  beneficent  light  of  human 
progress  paled  in  the  lurid  blaze  of  military  glory.  But  Sicard, 
who  had  not  been  dismayed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  was  not  cast  down  when  he  saw  that  the  ruler  of 
France  ignored  his  existence  and  looked  coldly  upon  his  cause. 
In  the  eighteen  years  that  Laurent  Clerc  was  associated  with 
Sicard — during  which  period  the  star  of  Napoleon  had  risen 
above  the  horizon,  attained  its  zenith,  and  set  forever  behind 
the  lonely  rock  of  St.  Helena — he  beheld  his  beloved  teacher 
and  friend  ever  at  his  post,  applying  himself,  undisturbed  by 
outside  influences,  to  the  sacred  work  of  cultivating  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  neglected  children  of  silence. 

In  this  work,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  Laurent  Clerc's 
connection  with  the  Paris  Institution,  he  was  Sicard's  most 
earnest  and  successful  co-laborer.  In  1816,  however,  his  life 
in  France  drew  to  a  close.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet — revered  be 
his  memory! — repulsed  from  the  institutions  of  Watson  and 
Braidwood,  that,  as  he  sorrowfully  expressed  it,  they  might  re- 
tain a  "  sad  monopoly  of  the  resources  of  charity,"  turned  his 
face  towards  Paris.  "  Here,  in  the  splendid  metropolis  of  his 
ancestors,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "the  light  of  hope  began  to 
dawn  on  his  path.  For  here,  thanks  to  the  ready  kindness  of 
the  illustrious  Sicard,  he  was  furnished  with  every  facility  for 
obtaining  the  knowledge  which  he  sought.  And  here,  too,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  surprise  his  friends 
and  supporters  at  home  by  an  unexpected  return  with  a  col- 
league, whose  peculiar  condition  and  striking  talents  and  attain- 
ments gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  enterprise  "  of  educating  the 
American  deaf-mute. 

It  would  appear  at  this  distance  of  time  to  have  been  the  most 
trying,  as  it  was  the  most  momentous,  act  of  Mr.  Clerc's  life 
to  decide  to  accompany  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  America.  He  must 
bid  farewell  to  home,  friends,  and  relations  ;  to  aged  parents  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave  ;  he  must  leave  forever  the  vine-clad  hills 
and  lovely  vales  of  France ;  he  must  abandon  Paris,  with  its 
palaces  and  gardens  and  fountains,  its  libraries  and  art-museums, 
its  unrivalled  resources  for  aesthetic  and  intellectual  enjoyment, 
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so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  true  Frenchman  ;  he  must  prepare 
to  see  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  disuse  and  oblivion  his  pre- 
cious French,  his  only  written  language,  mastered  with  the  heavy 
tax  of  time  and  effort  laid  upon  the  deaf-mute  ;  he  must  tear 
himself  from  his  beloved  teacher  and  friend,  Sicard,  the  tendrils 
of  whose  nature  clung  to  the  young  protege  and  assistant,  loth 
to  let  him  go — even  on  a  mission  of  beneficence  to  which  he  him- 
self had  pointed  the  way  by  precept  and  by  example. 

Yet,  from  all  we  can  learn,  Mr.  Clerc  did  not  hesitate  in  mak- 
ing his  decision.  He  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  parents  ; 
he  overcame  the  objections  of  Sicard  one  by  one ;  he  took 
prompt  leave  of  his  friends  and  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  tri- 
umphs, and  on  the  18th  of  June  he  embarked  for  America  with 
Mr.  Gallaudet. 

It  was  a  great  step  to  take ;  one  from  which  most  men  under 
similar  circumstances  would  have  shrunk.  Allowing  something 
to  the  persuasive  pleading  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  to  the  conta- 
gion of  his  enthusiasm,  and  something  also  to  the  influence 
wrought  upon  Mr.  Clerc's  nature  in  breathing  for  so  many 
years  an  atmosphere  so  pervaded  with  the  fragrance  of  self- 
consecration  and  generous  deeds,  the  fact  remains  that  had  not 
Laurent  Clerc  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  decision  and 
benevolence  of  character,  he  would  never  have  thus  bidden  fare- 
well to  France  and  come  a  voluntary  exile  to  a  foreign  land. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Clerc's  life  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
America  until  his  death,  fifty-three  years  afterwards,  is  a  familiar 
one  to  every  educated  mute.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  at  three  different  times  spent  in  visiting  his  native 
country,  forty- one  of  these  years  were  passed  in  the  faithful  and 
successful  performance  of  duty  as  an  instructor  in  the  American 
Asylum.  In  the  annual  reports  of  that  institution,  where  Mr. 
Clerc's  name  from  first  to  last  heads  the  list  of  the  corps  of  in- 
structors, repeated  and  honorable  mention  is  made  of  his  assist- 
ance in  soliciting  funds,  of  his  valuable  aid  in  training  teachers 
for  the  Hartford,  as  well  as  other  schools,  of  the  high  estimate 
in  which  his  labors  and  counsels  were  held  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  board  at  various  times  gave  evidence  of  their 
sense  of  his  important  services  by  the  bestowment  of  special 
favors  and  appropriations ;  and  in  1858,  when,  in  his  73d  year, 
he  closed  his  active  connection  with  the  asylum,  he  retired  in 
the  receipt  of  a  pension  for  life  from  its  funds. 
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From  this  time  Mr.  Clerc  spent  his  days  in  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rest  he  had  so  well  earned.  "  Happy  in  his  domes- 
tic and  social  relations,"  writes  Kev.  Mr.  Turner  in  the  Ameri- 
can Annals,  "he  might  be  seen  in  the  streets,  in  the  post  office, 
and  the  reading-rooms  of  Hartford,  almost  every  day,  meeting 
his  friends  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  graceful  salutation,  and 
expressing  a  deep  interest  in  public  events  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Asy- 
lum." 

In  June,  1864,  Mr.  Clerc,  then  in  his  79th  year,  in  spite  of 
his  many  infirmities  and  the  length  and  fatigue  of  a  journey 
that  would  have  deterred  a  younger  man,  travelled  from  his 
Hartford  home  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  our  country,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College.  He  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  ad- 
dress, closing  with  the  earnest  hope  that  "  in  his  great  work, 
his  dear  young  friend,  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  might  be  blessed 
and  prospered,  and  receive  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  such  proofs  of  its  benefits  as  would  reward  him  for 
the  glorious  undertaking."  Thus  was  Mr.  Clerc  permitted  in 
his  last  days  to  behold  the  highest  and  grandest  point  reached 
in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education — like  Moses  of  old,  after 
forty  years  of  guidance  and  patient  waiting,  to  look  upon  the 
promised  land  and  give  his  dying  blessing. 

In  his  84th  year,  Laurent  Clerc,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1869,  fin- 
ished his  earthly  life,  passing  away  in  the  hope  of  the  Christian's 
immortality.  His  wife,  faithful  companion  of  half  a  century,  and 
two  children  in  mature  life,  survive,  witnesses  of  the  universal 
regard  and  affection  in  which  his  memory  is  held,  and  of  the 
gratitude  with  which  it  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom 
his  sacrifices  and  labors  have  benefited. 

Yes ;  that  affection,  reverence,  and  devotion  which  were  the 
natural  and  involuntary  tribute  to  Sicard's  character  and  deeds, 
we  mutes  of  America  render  to  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  our  teach- 
ers, our  friends,  our  benefactors.  Twenty  years  ago  we  gathered 
here  under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  he  had  done  so  much  to 
erect,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  a 
token  of  our  affection  and  our  gratitude.  And  to-day  we  assem- 
ble again.  We  have  come  up,  as  then,  "  from  New  England 
hills  and  vales,  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Empire  State, 
from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  its  sturdy  Commonwealth, 
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rom  the  Old  Dominion,  and  further  down  in  the  regions  of  the 
sunny  South,  from  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  West — a  mighty 
brotherhood  " — and  this  time  it  is  to  Laurent  Clerc  that  we 
rear  our  memorial. 

There  it  stands — monumental  shaft  and  bust  of  bronze — on 
the  soil  which  his  feet  trod  as  he  went  to  and  from  his  daily 
labors,  and  surrounded  by  mementos  of  his  presence  and  his 
work.  It  will  be  first  among  the  objects  which  catch  the  eager 
eye  of  the  child  of  silence  as  he  approaches  the  portals  where 
the  fetters  that  bind  his. mind  shall  be  struck  off:  it  will  rise 
before  his  sight  day  by  day  as  he  pursues  his  round  of  duty  and 
of  study ;  it  will  be  among  the  last  of  the  familiar  objects  con- 
nected with  school  life  to  fade  on  his  vision  as  he  leaves  his 
Alma  Mater  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  To  him,  as  it  is  to  us 
all,  it  will  be  a  reminder  of  sturdy  endeavor,  cheerful  self-sacri- 
fice, and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  of  the  obligation 
which  conscience  and  gratitude  lay  ivpon  him  to  prove  worthy 
of  one  who  embodied  in  his  character  these  sterling  traits. 

But  this  stone  will  not  only  speak  of  Laurent  Clerc's  life  and 
his  work ;  it  will  be  eloquent  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
uncounted  thousands  whom  that  life  and  that  work  have  blessed. 
It  will  proclaim  that  whatever  may  be  their  shortcomings,  they 
can  remember  kindness  and  cherish  the  memory  of  a  benefactor. 

Yet  far  be  it  from  us  to  claim  that  in  erecting  this  memorial 
we  regard  ourselves  as  having  discharged  in  whole  or  in  part 
a  debt.  Not  a  hundred  columns,  with  their  summits  among  the 
clouds  and  their  sides  emblazoned  with  letters  of  gold,  could 
do  that.  The  debt  we  owe  to  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  is  immeas- 
urable, eternal ;  not  to  be  paid  in  things  earthly  and  perishable, 
stone  or  gold.  The  memory  of  such  lives  as  theirs  will  outlast 
the  monuments  we  have  erected.  It  will  glow  in  the  hearts  of 
the  innumerable  crowd  that  comes  after  us  long  beyond  that 
distant  day  when  these  shafts  shall  have  fallen  and  mingled 
with  the  earth  beneath. 

That  action  or  that  life  is  indeed  of  trifling  importance  which 
depends  for  its  perpetuation  in  human  records  upon  slab  or 
pillar,  obelisk  or  pyramid.  It  was  the  astute  Talleyrand  who 
said :  "  The  sovereign  has  a  little  mind  who  seeks  to  go  down 
to  posterity  by  means  of  great  public  structures.  It  is  to  con- 
fide to  masons  and  bricklayers  the  task  of  writing  history." 
Great  deeds  are  the  living  lights  of  history ;  their  undying 
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brightness  shines  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  sends  rays  of 
hope  and  encouragement  down  the  vistas  of  the  future.  They 
contain  within  themselves  the  source  of  their  own  perpetual  ex- 
istence, needing  no  aid  from  the  handiwork  of  man. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  generation,  community,  or  people 
that  rears  a  memorial,  perishable  though  it  be,  whose  front 
catches  and  reflects  this  immortal  light,  shows  its  appreciation 
of  what  is  true  and  noble  and  great.  It  discharges  a  sacred 
duty ;  it  performs  a  service  to  its  day  and  generation  in  thus 
making  the  most  prompt,  the  most  public,  and  the  most  ample 
acknowledgment  in  its  power  of  its  obligations. 

We  glory  in  proclaiming  our  lasting  indebtedness  to  Gal- 
laudet  and  to  Clerc.  We  write  it  on  stone.  We  shall  acknowl- 
edge it  to  future  ages  in  tradition  and  in  the  records  of  the 
books.  But  there  are  other  ways  yet  in  which  we  can  show  our 
gratitude.  We  can  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  benefits 
which  we  have  received.  We  can  make  ourselves  honored 
members  of  society,  gaining  its  respect  by  our  industry  and 
independence,  our  intelligence,  our  regard  for  morality  and 
law.  We  can  make  the  word  "mute"  a  synonym  for  all  that  is 
desirable  and  admirable  in  the  neighbor  and  the  citizen.  We 
can  continue  steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  until  we  make  our  mark  in  literature, 
the  arts,  and  the  sciences.  We  can  help  to  make  the  world 
better  and  purer  by  sustaining  with  credit  the  functions  which 
religion  demands  of  its  supporters. 

Then  the  record  and  influence  of  our  lives  will  form  a  me- 
morial which  will  tell  the  story  of  our  devotion  to  our  bene- 
factors in  the  coming  ages,  when  the  marble  that  now  bears 
aloft  the  names  of  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  yielding  to  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  time,  shall  have  vanished  forever  from  mortal 
sight. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Weir  York  Institution. — Mr.  John  R.  Burnet,  a  semi-mute 
teacher,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Annals  in  former  years 
as  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages,  and  eminent  among  the 
deaf  for  his  talents,  accomplishments,  and  character,  died  June 
18,  1874,  at  his  home  in  Northfield,  N.  J.,  having  just  completed 
the  labors  of  the  school  year.  We  expected  to  publish  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Annals  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  from 
the  pen  of  his  associate  and  friend,  Dr.  Peet ;  but  circumstances 
having  delayed  its  completion,  it  will  appear  in  the  January 
number.  From  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  New  York  Institution,*  at  a  meeting  held  June  19, 
1874,  Dr.  Peet  being  chairman  and  Mr.  H.  AY.  Syle  secretary, 
we  extract  the  following  : 

"In  the  death  of  Professor  Burnet  we  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
valued  and  venerated  associate.  He  brought  to  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education  the  sympathy  of  a  common  deprivation. 
Although  favoring  circumstances,  not  the  least  among  them  his 
remarkable  native  energy,  left  him  but  little  indebted  to  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  he  endeavored  assid- 
uously throughout  his  life  to  smooth  the  path  of  those  less  for- 
tunate. By  contributions  of  varied  character  to  the  public  press 
he  labored  to  attract  attention  to  their  cause  and  to  enlist  sym- 
pathy in  it.  The  literature  of  the  profession  was  enriched  by 
him  with  numerous  valuable  essays :  and  as  an  instructor  he 
was  eminently  conscientious  and  pains-taking.  Under  a  singu- 
larly modest  and  unassuming  exterior  he  veiled  untiring  indus- 
try, profound  research,  and  varied  learning.  In  our  grief  for 
his  loss  we  cherish  the  memory  of  his  friendship  and  his  exam- 
ple, and  record  our  gratitude  that  he  was  spared  to  us  so  long." 

The  term  opened  September  3  under  the  new  system  of  classes 
described  in  the  April  number  of  the  Annals,  (p.  120.)  which, 
we  are  informed,  works  very  pleasantly  thus  far.  Each  teacher 
has  two  classes,  one  of  which  he  teaches  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  "  The  teachers  and  pupils  have 
taken  hold  of  their  duties  with  enthusiasm.  The  pupils  have 
an  hour  and  a  half  more  for  recreation  than  was  possible  under 
the  former  arrangement,  and  receive  much  more  individual 
attention  from  their  masters  while  engaged  in  learning  trades." 

♦From  want  of  space  we  are  compelled  to  omit  the  other  resolutions  sent 
us  for  publication,  and  the  more  formal  parts  of  these. 
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The  present  number  of  teachers  is  sixteen,  viz :  John  H.  Pet- 
tengill,  M.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  high  class;  Weston  Jenkins,  M. 
A.,  E.  Henry  Currier,  Edward  Beverly  Nelson,  B.  A.,  Z.  F.  AVest- 
ervelt,  Jeremiah  "W.  Conklin,  Henry  D.  Reaves,  Charles  W.  Van 
Tassell,  Rowland  B.  Lloyd,  Thomas  H.  Jewell,  Jane  T.  Meigs, 
Ida  Montgomery,  Josephine  L.  Ensign,  Hattie  E.  Hamilton, 
Luann  C.  Rice,  and  Caroline  V.  Hagadorn.  Mr.  G.  C.W.  Gamage 
has  charge  of  the  boys  while  at  study  during  week-dajTs  and  on 
Sunday,  and  is  office  assistant  to  the  principal  during  four  hours 
daily.  Mr.  Tan  Tassell  and  Miss  Rice  are  especially  detailed 
to  the  "  Mansion  House,"  where  there  is  a  home  school  for  fifty 
of  the  youngest  boys.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  professor  of  articulation, 
taking  pupils  of  the  several  classes  and  giving  them  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch.  There  are  two  classes  in  wThich  the  recita- 
tions are  conducted  by  articulation  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Hamilton.  Miss  Hagadorn  spends  her  entire  time  in  teaching 
drawing  to  all  the  classes. 

Virginia  Institution. — Mr.  C.  W.  S.  Turner,  a  hearing  gen- 
tleman, has  been  ai^pointed  teacher,  vice  his  father,  Mr.  Job 
Turner,  who  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  held  so  long  and  so  creditably. 

Illinois  Institution. — On  his  way  home  from  the  Belleville 
convention,  Dr.  Gillett  attended  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  great  Sunday-school  convention  held  on  the  banks  of 
Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y.  One  day  he  conducted  the  exercises 
of  a  model  Sunday-school  conrposed  of  the  teachers  present, 
and  at  another  time  he  gave  an  address  on  the  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes.  The  corres])ondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  af- 
ter describing  this  address,  says : 

"  The  marvellous  power  of  Dr.  Gillett  in  handling  the  Sunday- 
school  last  Sabbath  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
every  motion  of  eye,  hand,  and  body  has  a  definite  meaning  and 
po wer  which  all  feel  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  analyze  it." 


Georgia  Institution. — A  printing  press  has  been  introduced 
on  which  is  printed  a  newspaper  called  the  Cave  Spring  Enter- 
prise. This  j)aper  differs  from  the  other  institution  journals  in 
not  being  intended  to  be  read  by  deaf-mutes  and  their  friends, 
but  to  have  a  local  circulation  among  hearing  persons.  The 
institution  furnishes  the  office  and  the  outfit,  in  return  for 
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which  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  paper  propose  to  teach 
the  pupils  the  art  of  printing. 

Missouri  Institution. — Mr.  A.  K.  Martin,  a  teacher  in  the 
institution,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  vice 
Mr.  W.  S.  Marshall,  resigned.  Mr.  Marshall  retains  his  place 
as  teacher  of  the  most  advanced  class.  Mr.  Henry  C.  English, 
of  Louisiana,  has  been  appointed  teacher  to  supply  the  vacancy 
in  the  corps  of  instruction  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Marshall.  Mr.  English  is  a  semi- mute,  was  educated  in 
the  Missouri  Institution,  and  for  several  years  past  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Louisiana  Institution.  An  additional  teacher 
being  required,  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  Mr.  J. 
R.  Dobyns,  a  recent  graduate  of  Westminster  College,  in  Ful- 
ton, Mo.  Mr.  Dobyns  has  had  no  experience  in  teaching  deaf- 
mutes,  but  undertakes  the  work  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  his  permanent  profession. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Miss  Ella  Westgate  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  place  of  Miss  M.  A.  Brown,  wTho  has 
resigned. 

A  rkansas  Institute. — Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ely  a  sec- 
tion has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  State  constitution  mak- 
ing it  incumbent  on  the  general  assembly  to  support  and  main- 
tain institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane*. 

Maryland  Institution. — Miss  Mary  H.  Nodine  and  Miss  Nan- 
nie C.  Berkely  have  resigned  their  places  as  teachers,  and  the 
vacancies  have  been  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Veitch,  of  Maryland,  and  Miss  R.  R,  Harris,  late  a  teacher 
in  the  West  Virginia  Institution.  Miss  Nodine,  who  was  the 
teacher  of  articulation,  goes  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge 
of  a  private  pupil. 

Nebraska  Institution. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Thompson,  late  house- 
keeper in  the  Ontario  Institution,  has  been  appointed  matron. 

The  census  of  1870  gave  Nebraska  only  55  deaf-mutes.  Call- 
ing the  population  of  the  State  225,000,  the  proportion  of  one 
deaf-mute  in  2,000  inhabitants  would  give  112  as  the  number 
for  the  State.    But  there  is  at  the  institution  a  list  of  deaf-mutes 
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in  the  State  numbering  more  than  100,  and  as  new  names  are 
frequently  reported,  Mr.  Kinney  believes  that  the  whole  num- 
ber must  exceed  112. 

Boston  Day -School. — In  mentioning  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional teachers  in  the  July  Annals,  we  gave  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils.  The  fact  is  that 
the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  also,  so  that  the  proportion 
was  not  materially  changed  from  what  it  was  before.  Probably 
the  Clarke  Institution,  as  well  as  the  National  College,  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  teachers  than  the  Boston  school. 

IVest  Virginia  Institution. — Again  we  have  to  record  a 
change  of  administration  in  this  institution.  All  of  the  officers, 
teachers,  and  employes  connected  with  the  institution  on  the 
1st  of  July  last  were  suspended  from  office  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents from  that  date  until  July  29,  when  the  board  again  met 
and  elected  as  principal  Mr.  J.  C.  Covell,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Virginia  Institution  :  steward,  Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  of  Balti- 
more :  matron.  Miss  Martha  McClelland  ;  governess,  Miss  Mag- 
gie Blue,  of  Wheeling.  All  the  former  teachers  were  reap- 
pointed, except  one  lady :  her  place  the  board  propose  to  sup- 
ply at  once  by  the  election  of  an  experienced  hearing  teacher. 

Ontario  Institution. — The  6th  of  September  was  a  memora- 
ble day  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Belleville  and  the  Ontario 
Institution,  the  occasion  being  the  visit  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin. 
the  governor-general  of  the  province,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Dufferin.  As  we  read  the  addresses  of  the  mayor,  the  warden, 
and  the  president  of  Albert  College,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  our- 
selves again  in  that  hospitable  town  listening  to  the  loyal 
speeches,  and  joining  with  enthusiasm  in  the  cheers  for  the 
•Queen  and  the  governor-general.  At  the  institution  there  were 
archways,  festoons,  flowers,  and  decorations,  an  escort  of  the 
tire  brigade,  an  address  from  Dr.  Palmer,  an  exhibition  by  Mr. 
Greene  and  the  pupils,  and  a  speech  from  Lord  Dufferin.  The 
event  is  to  be  commemorated  in  the  future  history  of  the  insti- 
tution by  an  annual  "  Dufferin  holiday  "  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  governor's  visit. 

London  Asylum. — The  foundation-stone  for  a  large  branch 
sea  side  establishment  at  Margate  was  laid  July  22,  1874. 
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Since  18G2  this  branch  institution  has  been  in  operation,  but  it 
has  not  until  now  been  regarded  as  permanent.  The  new 
building  will  accommodate  150  pupils,  which  will  make  with 
those  in  the  parent  institution  in  London  400.  The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  stone  was  performed  by  Beriah  Drew.  Esq..  the 
treasurer  of  the  institution,  who  is  87  years  old.  and  was  present 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  London  Asylum 
eighty  years  ago. 

Yorkshire  Institution. — The  vacancy  in  the  position  of  head- 
master, occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Charles 
Baker,  has  been  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Howard,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  and  more  recently 
a  missionary  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Glasgow. 


mSCELLANEOUS 

BY  THE  ZD1TOE. 

The  Dedication  of  the  Clerc  Memorial. — This  event,  of  so 
much  interest  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  country,  after  two  un- 
avoidable postponements,  took  place  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  the 
16th  of  September.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  much 
smaller  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  exercises  had  been  held, 
as  was  originally  proposed,  before  the  schools  opened  :  but  there 
was  a  large  gathering  of  deaf-mutes,  chiefly  from  New  England 
and  New  York,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  ex- 
ceedingly. Of  Mr.  Clerc's  first  pupils  there  were  present  his 
aged  but  still  beautiful  widow,  her  friend  Mrs.  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 
Thomas  Brown,  and  perhaps  others. 

A  heavy  rain  prevented  the  formalities  of  presentation  and 
acceptance  in  the  grounds  of  the  Asylum,  as  had  been  intended  ; 
the  only  exercise  there  was  the  ceremony  of  imveiling.  which 
was  gracefully  performed  by  Miss  Lottie  Beers,  a  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Clerc.  The  general  plan  of  the  memorial  has  been  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  number  of  the  Annals.  The  bust  is  pro- 
nounced an  excellent  likeness  by  all  who  knew  Mr.  Clerc.  and 
with  the  handsome  granite  monument  on  which  it  is  placed  pro- 
duces a  fine  effect.  It  stands  on  the  Asylum  grounds,  in  a  po- 
sition coiTesponding  to  that  of  the  Gallaudet  monument  on  the 
other  side  of  the  main  entrance.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pedes- 
tal, facing  the  street,  are  the  words : 
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LAURENT  CLERC, 

The  Apostle 
Of  the  Deaf-Mates  of  the 
New  World. 

Directly  under  this  is  a  bas-relief  in  bronze  of  the  name  "Clerc," 
in  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet.  On  the  east  side  is  this 
inscription  : 

LAUEEXT  CLERC,  A.  Iff. . 

Born  in  La  Balme.  France. 
December  20,  178."), 
Landed  at  New  York  Aug.  9,  1810, 
Died  at  Hartford. 
July  18,  1809. 

And  on  the  west  side  is  the  following: 

Erected  by  the  Deaf -Mules  of  America 
To  the  Memory  of  their  Benefactor ; 
The  Pupil  of  Sicard  j  the 
Associate  of  Gallaudet ; 
"Who  left  his  native  land  to 
Elevate  them  by  his  teaching  and 
Encourage  them  by  his  example. 

After  the  ceremony  of  unveiling,  the  assemblage  adjourned 
to  a  neighboring  church  for  the  dedicatory  exercises,  which  were 
opened  with  prayer,  in  the  sign-language,  by  the  Rev.  W.  TV. 
Turner.  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  venerable  president  of  the 
''Clerc  Memorial  Lnion,"  made  the  formal  presentation  to  the 
officers  of  the  American  Asylum,  in  whose  care  the  monument 
is  now  placed,  and  the  trust  was  accepted  in  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress by  the  Hon.  Calvin  Day,  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Then  came  Mr.  James  Denison's  eloquent  oration,  which 
is  published  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. 
Mr.  Denison  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  TV.  Syle,  the  secretary  of 
the  "  Union,"  to  whose  arduous  labors  the  success  of  the  occa- 
sion was  chiefly  due ;  he  read  letters  from  Senator  Eaton  of 
Connecticut,  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor Day  of  Yale.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  F. 
J.  Clerc.  D.  E.  Bartlett,  Thomas  Gallaudet,  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
and  I.  L.  Peet.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a 
largely-attended  and  very  pleasant  banquet  at  one  of  the  Hart- 
ford hotels. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  dedication  was  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Gere's  manuscripts,  including  some  of  his  early  composi- 
tions, and  autograph  letters  of  Sicard,  Massieu,  and  others. 
These  were  brought  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  F.  J.  Clerc.  D.  D..  of 
Burlington  College,  X.  J.,  and  were  conveniently  arranged,  with 
their  translations,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Asylum. 
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We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  monument  is  entirely  paid 
for,  and.  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  surplus 
of  funds,  which,  we  believe,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  -;  Home" 
for  deaf-mutes  in  New  York. 

The  Prospective  Institution  in  Centred  New  York.  —  In  view 
of  the  great  size  of  the  institution  at  Washington  Heights,  and 
of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  New  York  who  are  grow- 
ing up  without  education,  need  is  felt  of  one  or  more  new 
schools  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Eome  was  held  on  the  14th  of  August  last 
to  discuss  the  project  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  that  city.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  Messrs.  A.  Johnson,  F.  L.  Seliney.  C.  Corn- 
stock,  and  others,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  prominent 
citizens,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  further,  and  re- 
port what  steps,  if  any.  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  The 
committee  have  recently  issued  an  address  recommending  that 
a  school  be  opened  in  Rome,  and  that  a  fund  be  established  by 
subscription  to  provide  for  its  early  maintenance.  It  is  ho])ed 
and  expected,  of  course,  that  after  it  is  once  organized  and 
started  it  will  receive  the  same  State  and  county  aid  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  institutions 
already  existing  in  the  State.  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  lately  a  teacher 
in  the  Xew  York  Institution,  will  probably  take  charge  of  the 
school  if  the  efforts  for  its  establishment  prove  successful 

The  Convention  Illustrated. — The  numbers  of  the  Canadian 
Illustrated  JTeics  for  August  15  and  22  afford  the  members  of 
the  convention  a  pleasant  remembrancer  of  the  occasion.  They 
contain  sketches,  some  pretty  good  and  others  rather  ludicrous, 
of  the  assemblage,  the  museum,  the  banquet  in  the  town-hall, 
and  the  picnic  on  the  sand-banks,  a  good  view  of  the  Ontario 
Institution,  an  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Palmer,  and  fair  like- 
nesses of  Dr.  Turner  and  some  of  the  other  officers  of  the  con- 
vention. There  are  also  pictures  of  the  Montreal  Protestant 
Institution,  and  of  its  principal.  Mr.  Widd. 

"Natural  Signs." — In  one  of  the  discussions  of  the  conven- 
tion we  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  use  of  a  word  in  different  senses  by  different  individuals. 
Mr.  Cooke's  resolution  requesting  institutions  to  try  the  experi- 
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ment  of  excluding  signs  from  the  school  room  was  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  word  "  signs  "  the  words  "  all  except  natural/' 
By  the  "natural  signs"  which  were  to  be  allowed  in  teaching 
were  meant  such  signs  or  gestures  as  hearing  persons  frequently 
use  in  description,  and  as  are  readily  understood  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  sign-language ;  but  in  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed it  was  claimed  and  ably  argued  by  several  members  of 
the  convention  that  all  the  signs  of  the  sign-language  may 
properly  be  called  natural.  While  this  is  true  in  one  sense, 
such  an  interpretation,  if  accepted,  would  have  rendered  the 
amendment  an  absurdity,  and  the  resolution  as  amended  a 
nullity. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  many  previous  discussions  that 
have  been  held  with  respect  to  the  use  of  signs,  we  shall  find,  as 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ackers  in  his  letter  to  the  Annals*  the 
same  confusion  of  ideas  mnning  through  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
all  proceeding  from  the  same  cause.  "Would  it  not  now  be 
well  to  come  to  some  general  agreement  as  to  precisely  what 
shall  be  meant  by  such  oft-used  terms  as  "natural  signs,'* 
"arbitrary  signs,"  "conventional  signs,"  "the  sign-language," 
etc.  ?  Until  we  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  for  every  one  who 
wishes  to  avoid  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  to  be- 
gin his  remarks  as  Mr.  Ackers  did  in  the  letter  just  referred  to, 
by  defining  the  sense  in  which  he  wishes  his  words  to  be  under- 
stood. What  interpretation  is  agreed  upon  for  these  and  other 
technical  terms  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  the  essential 
thing  is  that  there  shall  be  an  agreement  of  some  kind,  so  that 
for  all  of  us  the  same  term  shall  have  the  same  signification. 
It  certainly  is  not  well  that  in  our  earnest  searching  for  truth 
through  discussion  we  should  be  misled  and  hindered  by  misun- 
derstanding one  another's  words. 


Illustrative  Apparatus. — Much  interest  was  added  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  exhibition  of  illustrative  apparatus,  most  of  which 
was  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto.  The  value  of  such  apparatus  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  We 
believe  Dr.  Palmer  and  his  Canadian  friends  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  deaf-mute  instruction  in  giving  teachers  the  opportunity 


*  Vol.  xix,  pp.  81  and  87. 
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of  seeing  for  themselves  what  extensive  provision  has  been  made 
for  illustration  of  this  kind,  and  how  easily  and  cheaply  much 
of  it  can  be  obtained.  Where  the  plan,  so  warmly  advocated 
in  the  convention,  of  dispensing  with  the  sign-language  is  fol 
lowed,  such  a  collection  is  indispensable ;  and  where  the  sign- 
language  is  used  to  the  fullest  extent  it  must  still  be  an  impor 
tant  aid.  The  exhibition  at  Belleville  will  doubtless  result  in 
large  additions  to  the  illustrative  apparatus  of  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Probably  not  all  of  them  have  friends  with  the  in- 
clination and  ability  to  follow  the  example  of  a  generous  South 
ern  director  present  at  the  convention,  who,  after  examining  the 
anatomical  models,  ordered  a  fall  set  as  a  gift  to  his  institution  ; 
but  every  institution  can  well  afford  to  expend  at  least  a  small 
portion  of  its  means  in  this  way.  If,  in  accordance  with  the 
friendly  offer  of  Dr.  May,  of  Toronto,  who  presided  so  courteously 
over  the  exhibition,  the  expenditure  is  made  through  him,  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money  will  purchase  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  most  useful  apparatus. 

The  Auditor;/  Nerve. — The  fifth  of  the  series  of  lectures  on 
Nervous  Force  which  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  delivered  in  Boston 
last  spring  contains  some  interesting  statements  of  obvious  ap- 
plication with  regard  to  the  injury  of  the  auditory  nerve.  We 
quote  from  the  report  in  the  Tribune  of  March  18  : 

•'When  we  inject  cold  water  in  our  ears  we  remark  that  pe- 
culiary  disorderly  movements  come  at  once.  In  certain  animals, 
if  we  prick  a  certain  nerve — the  auditory  nerve — we  find  that  a 
number  of  strange  phenomena  will  occur  immediately.  In  the 
first  place,  when  the  poor  creature  tries  to  move,  it  turns  around 
and  around.  It  is  hardly  in  its  power  to  walk  straight  forward. 
It  turns  around  like  a  horse  in  a  circus.  But  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, what  answers  in  the  animal  to  the  left  arm  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  that  where  the  injury  was  made  is  drawn  back- 
ward in  what  we  call  torsion ;  that  is,  the  thumb,  or  what  rep- 
resents it,  is  turned  outside,  and  this  connection  remains  always 
the  same  as  long  as  the  animal  exists.  Besides,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  skin.  Frogs,  as 
you  well  know,  very  rarely  produce  a  sound  of  the  voice,  but 
they  shriek  under  this  treatment  very  frequently. 

••In  superior  animals,  and  in  the  mammals  particularly,  an 
injury  to  that  nerve  produces  also  very  frequently  great  disor- 
derly movements.  Those  phenomena  have  been  considered  as 
depending  on  something  else  than  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  ; 
there  are  semi  circular  canals  in  the  ear  which  have  been  con 
sidered  as  having  peculiar  power.    But  I  think  the  question  is 
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clearly  decided,  for  in  frogs  we  can  reach  the  nerve  without 
touching  at  all  these  semi-circular  canals,  and  we  produce  those 
phenomena  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  thus  certain  that  the  nerve 
of  audition  has  a  power  in  that  way  to  produce  very  disorderly 
movements. 

"  In  man  an  affection  of  this  nerve  is  frequently  followed  by 
the  greatest  disorder.  I  have  been  called  more  than  once  to 
see  patients  who  have  been  considered  as  afflicted  with  a  serious 
affection  of  the  brain,  but  who  had  nothing  but  an  affection  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  more  or  less  quickly  controlled,  and  at  any 
rate  not  threatening  a  fatal  termination  as  the  supposed  disease 
would  have  done.  In  one  of  those  cases  an  abscess  in  the  mas- 
toid bone,  behind  the  ear,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The 
abscess  was  opened  and  the  patient  got  well.  I  saw  the  jmtient 
at  Elmira,  and  the  able  physician  who  performed  the  operation, 
and  the  cure  was  perfect." 

"  Sweeter  than  Words" — "We  fear  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  who  wrote  the  article  with  the  above  caption  had  not 
read  very  carefully  the  excellent  report  of  the  Belleville  Con- 
vention published  in  his  own  paper,  for  the  entire  article  is  based 
upon  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion were  carried  on  solely  in  the  language  of  signs.  The  pic- 
ture which  he  draws  of  u  the  profound  peace  brooding  over  that 
hushed,  forever  hushed  assemblage,"  of  "  motions  made,  points 
of  order  raised,  the  previous  question  put,  mistakes  corrected, 
and  right  to  the  floor  asserted,  all  without  the  nuisance  of 
noise  " — a  scene  which  he  compares  to  that  of  "the  building  of 
the  Temple,  where  '  no  hammer  fell '  " — is  quite  amusing  to 
those  who  were  present  and  heard  the  "thunder,"  as  well  as 
saw  the  lightning,"  of  the  occasion.  The  laudable  purpose 
of  the  Tribune  writer  is  to  set  forth  the  superiority  of  silence 
to  garrulity ;  but  in  view  of  the  blundering  way  in  which  he 
draws  an  inconsequent  conclusion  from  a  mistaken  premise,  a 
part  of  his  description  of  "  the  wordy  bore  "  seems  not  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  man  who  wrote  the  article : 

"  Utterly  inconsiderate  is  he  of  the  relations  of  things,  and 
misty  are  his  notions  of  their  comparative  importance.  He 
struggles  in  a  maze  of  episode.  He  shoots  wildly  through  a 
tangle  of  digressions.  Whatever  is  unimportant  he  impres- 
sively repeats,  and  whatever  is  particularly  uninteresting  he 
viciously  emphasizes.  Because  his  own  mind  is  in  a  muddle  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  yours  is  in  the  same  condition." 


Sign  Interpretation  Extraordinary. — As  we  were  remarking 
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upon  the  great  diversity  of  manner  in  sign-making,  exemplified 
by  the  various  gentlemen  who  acted  as  interpreters  at  the  con- 
vention, a  friend  told  us  the  following  story  of  the  first  experi- 
ence in  interpreting  of  one  of  the  young  teachers  present : 

One  day,  when  he  had  just  begun  teaching,  his  class-room  was 
visited  by  a  clergyman,  who,  after  witnessing  the  exercises  of 
the  class,  expressed  a  desire  to  address  the  pupils,  and  asked 
the  teacher  to  interpret  his  remarks.  The  class  was  composed 
of  new  pupils  who  had  been  under  instruction  but  a  few  days, 
and  whose  acquisitions  were  therefore  limited  to  the  first  two 
or  three  pages  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons,  while 
the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  sign-language  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  signs  for  the  words  which  he  had  taught  his  class. 
But  however  deficient  in  this  respect  he  was  not  lacking  in  cer- 
tain other  elements  more  or  less  essential  to  success  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb — self-confidence,  readiness,  and 
a  sense  of  humor.  He  had  been  expatiating  eloquently  to  his 
visitor  upon  the  beauty  and  capability  of  the  language  of  signs, 
and  now  was  he  to  confess  his  own  ignorance  of  this  language ! 
If  the  clergyman  failed  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  making  a 
speech  to  these  little  heathens,  was  he  to  point  it  out?  So  he 
told  him  to  go  ahead ;  he  would  interpret  for  him. 

The  clergyman  thereupon  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address  in 
the  style  usual  on  such  occasions,  expressing  his  sympathy  with 
the  misfortune  of  his  hearers,  his  rejoicing  in  their  opportunity 
of  education,  how  this  was  the  result  of  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, etc.,  etc.  Have  we  not  all  of  us  interpreted  many  such 
addresses,  to  our  own  weariness  and  that  of  our  pupils  1  But 
in  this  case  there  was  no  weariness ;  at  least,  none  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  As  soon  as  the  clergyman  began  to  speak  the 
teacher  began  rapidly  to  make  and  repeat  the  signs  that  he 
knew  :  "  Pen,  pin,  key,  hat,  box,  dog,  cat,  cow,  rat,  mouse  ;  key, 
hat,  pin,  pen,  box,  mouse,  dog,  cow,  cat,  rat ;  rat,  cat,  cow,  mouse, 
dog,  pen,  hat,  box,  pin,"  etc. — going  through  the  list  again  and 
again,  with  ever-increasing  speed  and  energy. 

The  pupils,  astonished  at  the  unusual  exhibition,  looked  on 
with  no  little  curiosity  ;  and  as  they  saw  the  familiar  signs  re- 
peated in  this  unfamiliar  connection,  and  with  such  unwonted 
vigor  and  rapidity,  their  wonder  grew  and  their  gaze  became 
more  and  more  intent  to  the  end  of  the  address.  The  clergy- 
man was  greatly  delighted  by  their  evident  interest ;  he  said  he 
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had  never  addressed  an  audience  that  paid  such  close  attention, 
and  he  congratulated  the  teacher  upon  the  clearness  of  his  signs, 
the  appropriateness  of  many  of  which,  he  said,  he  was  able  to 
recognize. 

Articulation  in  France. — A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser  in  a  recent  letter  describes  an  exhibi- 
tion given  at  the  Paris  Institution  in  the  presence  of  M.  Etche- 
verry,  the  director,  Mine,  de  MacMahon,  and  other  distinguished 
guests,  by  a  M.  Rota,  an  Italian  musician,  who,  by  a  process 
which  he  desires  to  keep  secret  for  the  present,  had  taught  two 
deaf-mutes  to  articulate  in  about  fifty  lessons  of  half- an-h our 
each.  His  pupils  "  pronounced,  at  a  signal  from  their  instruc- 
tor, the  easier  syllables,  such  as  pa,  ta,  ma,  sa,  with  great  clear- 
ness :  and  even  others  of  a  more  compound  and  complicated 
character,  which  children  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  acquire, 
though  aided  by  the  ear.  They  also  read  the  words  Madame 
de  MacMahon  quite  distinctly,  when  written  down  for  them, 
and  made  several  attempts  at  others  which  they  had  never  pre- 
viously seen."  The  results  exhibited  seem  from  the  description 
not  to  have  surpassed  those  frequently  reached  in  the  same 
time  by  the  old  method  of  teaching  articulation.  Whether 
M.  Rota  obtained  them  in  this  way,  or  has  borrowed  Prof.  Bell's 
system  of  Visible  Speech,  or  has  really  invented  a  new  method, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Past  and  Present. — The  following  anecdote,  told  in  the 
Deaf-Mute  s  Journal,  has  a  moral  for  teachers  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  state  : 

''At  an  examination  of  pupils  in  one  of  the  institutions,  we 
have  forgotten  which,  cards  were  distributed  among  the  pupils 
of  a  class,  having  on  them  questions  like  this  : 

""What  happened  in  the  year  1620  ? 

"  Answers  long  and  exhaustive  were  of  course  the  result : 
but  after  a  while  the  examiner  thought  he  would  try  the  class 
on  the  present  history  of  the  times.    So  he  asked  them : 

"  What  happened  in  the  year  1871  ? 
This  was  a  poser ;  the  pupils  stood  staling  at  the  black- 
board, and  no  one  offered  an  answer.    Finally,  a  little  fellow 
turned  to  his  slate  and  wrote  : 

"  Schuyler  Colfax  had  a  baby." 
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LANGUAGE:  ITS  NATUKE  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

by  rev.  j.  h.  pettingele.  m.  a.,  ne"\y  york. 

Introductory  Note. 

The  following  essay  on  Language,  especially  the  first  chapter,  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  be  introductory  to  the  study  of  English  grammar — one 
of  the  branches  of  a  three-years'  course  in  science  and  philosophy  pur- 
sued by  the  "high  class"  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

In  preparing  it  for  publication,  at  the  instance  of  others,  the  writer  has 
somewhat  modified  the  first  part  and  very  much  expanded  the  second,  tak- 
ing occasion  to  discuss  some  questions  of  less  interest  to  deaf-mutes,  per- 
haps, than  to  their  instructors,  and  to  others  who  are  fond  of  such  inquiries. 

Since  the  essay  was  written,  the  author  has  read,  for  the  first  time,  Prof. 
Whitney's  learned  lectures  on  Language  and  C.  Marcel's  admirable  little 
book  on  the  "  Study  of  Language,"*  and  has  found  some  of  the  ideas  which 
he  had  advanced,  supposing  them  to  be  original  with  himself,  expressed  by 
these  authors.  He  is  happy  to  find  these  and  other  views  of  his  supported 
by  such  able  scholars  and  writers. 

He  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  commend  the  observations  and 
arguments  of  M.  Marcel  to  all  teachers  and  learners  of  foreign  languages, 
and  especially  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  lead  deaf-mutes  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English — which  to  them  is  a  foreign  language — as  well  worthy 
of  their  serious  consideration. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  undertaking  to  give  to  a  class  of  deaf  mutes  even 
a  fair  knowledge  of  verbal  language,  and  a  tolerable  facility  in  the  use  of 
it.    The  obstacles  to  complete  success  are  well-nigh  insuperable.  To 


*  Reviewed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xiv.  p.  193, 


2  Language:  Its  Nature  and  Functions. 

attain  to  any  moderate  degree  of  success  is  enough  to  test  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  teachers. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  m eagerness  of  the  results  so  often  secured 
and  deplored  by  such  teachers  may  be  chargeable  more  to  the  methods 
employed  than  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  work,  or  to  their  lack  of 
skill  and  faithfulness  as  instructors  ? 

There  is  a  very  strong  tendency,  especially  with  those  teachers  whose 
minds  have  been  disciplined  by  education,  to  pursue  the  scientific  rather 
than  the  natural  method  with  their  pupils :  to  adopt  not  only  a  philosoph- 
ical plan  of  teaching,  but  to  endeavor  to  make  their  pupils  acquainted 
with  the  philosophical  rules  and  principles  of  the  language  before  they 
have  acquired  any  familiarity  with  its  use  :  to  discard  the  method  by  which 
other  children  become  expert  in  the  use  of  their  own  vernacular  or  any 
other  language,  or  indeed  in  any  other  art  whatever — by  imitation  and 
practice — with  the  idea  of  accomplishing  their  object  by  making  them 
adepts  in  the  philosophy  of  the  language.  But  this  is  to  reverse  the 
order  of  nature,  which  is.  first,  to  learn  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  then,  if 
at  all,  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  it. 

These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  are  quite  distinct.  The  latter  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  the  former.  The  child  does  not  need  to  be  taught  the 
S3ientific  principles  of  equilibrium,  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics, 
the  composition  and  resultant  of  forces,  etc.,  in  order  to  know  how  to 
stand  and  walk  and  run.  to  swim,  to  fly  his  kite,  to  play  ball  or  marbles, 
or  to  practise  any  art.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  become  a  philos- 
opher before  he  can  become  a  respectable  mechanic.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  make  grammarians  of  our  pupils  in  order  to  their  becoming  expert 
in  the  use  of  language  If  they  can  become  both,  it  is  well.  But  the  lat- 
ter is  vastly  more  important  than  the  former. 

Grammar  is  a  science,  and  like  all  the  other  sciences  it  is  useful  in  its 
place.  But  like  the  study  of  rhetoric  or  logic  or  mental  philosophy,  or 
any  other  science,  its  place  is  rather  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  a 
course  of  education.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  other  science  that  re- 
quires more  maturity  of  mind,  or  a  higher  power  of  analysis,  or  a  closer 
discrimination.  Its  rules  and  principles  are  too  metaphysical  and  subtile, 
and  too  vague  and  fluctuating  for  a  child  to  apprehend  and  apply  them. 

But  it  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  this  question  in  this  brief  note. 
With  the  article  on  the  "Acquisition  of  Language,"  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Annals,  the  writer  fully  agrees.  It  is  a  question  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance to  all  teachers  of  language,  but  especially  so  to  teachers  of  deaf- 
mutes.  And  the  writer  of  this  could  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  again 
calling  their  attention  to  it,  with  the  hope  of  contributing  something  to 
promote  what  he  believes  to  be  the  only  true  method. 

Chapter  I. 

The  Xature  of  Language. 

The  operations  of  the  mind,  being  invisible,  need,  like  the 
mind  itself,  to  be  embodied  in  order  to  be  manifested  and  per- 
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ceived.  This  embodiment  or  sensible  expression  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  called  Language. 

This  word  is  derived  from  the  French  word  langue  and  the 
Latin  lingua,  signifying  tongue.  It  originally  meant  speech, 
or  the  vocal  expression  of  ideas  by  means  of  the  tongue. 

But  we  are  not  restricted  to  speech.  There  are  many  other 
ways  of  expressing  our  thoughts  and  feelings :  but  as  speech 
is  universal,  and  the  most  important  of  them  all,  the  word  Lan- 
guage is  made  to  cover  them  all.  Language,  then,  is  the  ob- 
jective manifestation  of  the  invisible  operations  of  the  mind. 

If  we  had  no  mental  operations  we  should  need  no  language, 
and  we  need  one  no  more  copious  than  will  suffice  to  express 
such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  we  have. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes  by  the 
possession  of  language  and  the  power  to  use  it.  This  is  true 
in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  conventional,  but  not  in  regard 
to  natural  language.  For  all  animals,  so  far  as  they  have  thoughts 
and  feelings,  have  the  power  of  manifesting  and  communicating 
them  to  others.  We  hold  intercourse  with  them  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  they  with  each  other  by  what  may  be  called  natural 
language. 

Language  in  its  various  forms  may  be  classified  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

First.  The  most  obvious  classification  is  that  to  which  we  have 
already  referred — into  Natural  and  Conventional  language. 

1.  Natural  language,  as  the  term  implies,  is  that  method  of 
expression  which  nature  suggests,  such  as  is  instinctive  and 
naturally  common  among  any  class  of  social  creatures,  however 
high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  includes  the  various  mo- 
tions and  cries  by  which  animals  give  expression  to  their  feel- 
ings, desires,  and  emotions  of  fear,  pleasure,  and  pain,  and  by 
which  they  call  their  young,  and  warn  them  of  danger,  as  well 
as  the  more  elaborate  methods  used  by  human  beings  for  the 
same  purpose ;  such  as  ejaculations,  gestures,  signs,  symbols, 
and  pictures. 

This  natural  language  is  self-interpreting,  is  subject  to  no 
law,  and  needs  no  grammar. 

2.  Conventional  language  includes  all  the  many  other  methods 
that  have  been  devised,  elaborated,  and  agTeed  upon  among 
men  for  the  purpose  of  representing  objectively  the  invisible 
operations  of  their  minds  and  of  communicating  ideas  to  each 
other. 
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Speech,  no  doubt,  has  its  foundation  in  nature,  and  some 
words  in  almost  every  language  may  be  self -interpreting,  but 
every  spoken  language  is  essentially  conventional,  and  can  only 
be  understood  by  being  learned. 

So,  also,  a  written  language  may  contain  some  natural  pic- 
torial elements  among  its  characters,  but  all  written  languages 
are  conventional,  and  need  to  be  learned  before  they  can  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  language  of  signs,  so  called,  in  use  in  our  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  founded  in  natural  pantomime,  but 
when  elaborated  and  systematized  for  the  more  precise  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  it  becomes  a  conventional  language,  and  is  unin- 
telligible to  those  who  have  not  learned  it. 

Every  conventional  language  is  subject  to  certain  rules  more 
or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  principles  and  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  any  language, 
taken  together,  are  called  the  Grammar  of  that  language. 

Second.  All  language  may  be  classified  as  Living  and  Dead 
language. 

1.  Living  languages  are  such  as  are  ciUTent  and  in  actual  use 
at  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  such  languages  is  great.  If  we  were  to  count 
all  the  various  dialects  and  different  forms  of  speech  in  use 
among  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  human  family  as  so 
many  distinct  languages,  there  would  be  at  least  3,000.  But 
many  of  these  are  nothing  more  than  branches  or  variations 
of  one  common  language,  and  many  others,  though  distinct 
from  each  other,  are  so  insignificant  and  limited  in  their  use 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  counting.  There  are  less  than  100  really 
important  independent  living  languages  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
if  one  were  to  become  acquainted  with  half  of  this  number  in 
their  spoken  and  written  forms  he  would  have  access  to  all  that 
is  valuable  in  literature,  and  be  able  to  hold  communication 
with  all  but  the  smaller  and  savage  tribes  of  the  world. 

The  more  important  languages  of  Europe  and  America  are 
the  English.  German,  French.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian 
languages.  After  these  come  the  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Russian. 
Polish.  Hungarian,  Greek.  Turkish,  etc. 

Among  the  more  important  languages  of  Asia  are  the  Arabic, 
Turkish.  Armenian,  Persian,  Burmese.  Mahratta.  Tamil.  Chinese. 
Japanese,  Mongolian,  and  Malay  languages. 
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In  northern  and  central  Africa  the  Arabic  is  very  extensively 
used,  also  the  Berber,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Turkish  Ethiopian, 
and  a  variety  of  rude  and  insignificant  tongues  are  spoken  in 
the  southern  portions  of  the  continent. 

2.  Dead  languages  are  such  as  were  once  in  use.  but  are  no 
longer  current. 

There  are  many  such  languages,  but  the  old  Greek.  Latin. 
Hebrew,  and  Sanscrit  are  the  most  important  of  them  all. 
These,  especially  the  two  former,  are  called  the  Classic  lan- 
guages. They  are  the  store-houses  of  ancient  literature,  and 
are  studied  much  at  the  present  day  on  this  account,  and  also 
because  they  are  the  parents  of  many  of  the  living  languages. 

Third.  Another  classification  often  made  is  into  Ancient  and 
Modern  languages. 

But  these  terms  are  quite  indefinite,  for  some  of  the  most 
ancient  are  still  living,  as  the  Arabic  and  the  Chinese ;  some  of 
the  more  modern  are  already  dead,  others  are  fast  going  into 
disuse,  and  giving  place  to  such  as  are  more  perfect ;  many 
others  are  dying  out  with  the  races  that  use  them,  and  others 
still  are  in  a  transition  state  from  one  form  to  another,  as  the 
people  who  use  them  are  rising  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to 
civilization. 

All  of  our  principal  modem  languages  are  more  or  less  in- 
debted to  the  ancient  dead  languages.  Some  of  them  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  with  only  such  modifications  and  changes 
as  time  has  wrought.  The  modern  Greek  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Greek.  The  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
though  now  distinct  from  each  other,  all  had  their  origin  in  the 
old  Latin.  The  English  had  its  foundation  in  the  old  Celtic 
and  Saxon  languages,  now  dead,  and  it  still  retains  many  Saxon 
words.  But  it  has  undergone  almost  a  complete  transformation 
within  the  last  few  centuries.  Words  and  phrases  from  all  the 
principal  ancient  and  modern  languages  have  been  incorporated 
into  it.  It  now  embraces  120.000  words,  and  is  probably  the 
most  copious  language  in  the  world. 

Fourth.  The  division  of  languages  into  (1)  Oriental.  (Eastern.) 
including  the  chief  languages  of  Asia;  (2.)  Occidental.  (Western,) 
including  the  chief  languages  of  Europe  and  America ;  and.  (3.) 
Barbarous,  including  the  languages  of  the  inferior  and  uncivil- 
ized races,  is  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
But  it  is  not  important  for  us  to  consider  it  further  at  this 
time. 
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Fifth.  All  languages  may  be  divided  into  JTative  and  Foreign^ 
according  to  the  stand-point  of  every  individual. 

One's  native  language  is  that  which  he  first  learns  to  use 
in  his  childhood.  It  is  also  called  his  vernacular,  or  his  mother 
tongue.  All  other  languages  are  foreign  to  him.  It  requires 
no  conscious  effort  for  a  child  to  learn  his  native  language.  It 
comes  to  him  as  naturally  as  walking  or  eating.  Indeed,  he 
cannot  help  learning  it. 

It  is  only  when  one  sets  himself  later  in  life  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  tongue  that  he  experiences  any  difficulty,  and  this 
difficulty  increases  the  longer  the  task  is  deferred. 

The  thoughts  and  utterances  of  children  run  naturally  into 
the  channel  of  the  language  they  hear  spoken  around  them.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  to  speak  two  or  three  lan- 
guages with  equal  facility.  He  has  caught  one  from  his  mother, 
another  from  his  father,  and  a  third  from  his  nurse,  or  his  asso- 
ciates, perhaps.  In  this  case  the  child  may  be  said  to  have  more 
than  one  native  or  vernacular  tongue.  In  those  countries  where 
two  or  more  languages  prevail,  the  children  naturally  learn  to 
speak  them  all.  In  Belgium,  for  instance,  where  the  French 
.and  Flemish  run  side  by  side,  like  the  two  branches  of  a  river 
in  one  channel,  without  mingling  then  waters,  both  languages 
are  vernacular  to  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  other  hand,  deaf-mutes,  wherever  bom  and  reared, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  vernacular,  but  the  simple  language 
of  pantomime,  which  nature  teaches  them.  To  them  all  other 
languages  are  foreign.  And  when,  later  in  life,  they  are  set  to 
learning  the  language  of  then*  native  country,  they  find  all  the 
difficulty  which  we  experience  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language 
after  the  period  of  infancy  is  past,  but  still  greater  difficulties 
in  the  lack  of  that  sense  through  which  all  languages  are  most 
easily  learned,  and  the  fact  that  all  our  languages  in  then  written 
form — which  is  the  only  form  most  of  them  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing at  all — are  phonetic  instead  of  being  ideographic.  The  al- 
phabetic characters  given  them  to  combine  into  words  were 
designed  to  represent  sounds,  of  which  they  can  form  no  idea. 

Sixth.  The  various  forms  of  language  may  be  philosophically 
classified  according  to  the  various  senses  to  which  they  are 
addressed,  as  follows:  Language  addressed  to  the  sense  of 
hearing,  sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell. 

These  are  the  only  avenues  through  which  we  can  receive  any 
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communication  from  the  world  without  to  the  mind  within.  If 
it  were  possible  for  a  company  of  persons  to  exist  with  all  of 
these  avenues  closed,  they  could  hold  no  communication  with 
each  other  whatever,  nor  could  they  gain  any  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  them.  They  would  have  no  more  use  for  any  kind 
of  language  than  so  many  trees.  Now,  let  any  one  of  these  five 
avenues  be  opened,  and  they  must  communicate  with  each  other, 
if  at  all,  through  this  alone.  But  they  who  have  the  use  of  all 
their  senses  can  employ  them  all.  or  select  that  which  is  the 
most  convenient  for  communicating  with  each  other.  But  when 
one  is  wanting,  or  even  more,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  we  are 
restricted  to  those  that  remain. 

L  That  which  stands  first  in  importance  in  its  relation  to 
language  is  hearing. 

1.  Speech  or  language  addressed  to  the  ear  is  not  only  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  communication  among  men,  but  it 
is  the  most  natiu-al  and  the  only  one  that  is  universal. 

Sound  is  evidently  the  most  natural  vehicle  and  the  ear  the 
most  natural  receptacle  of  thought.  Recent  experiments  by 
Professor  Donders  serve  to  show  that  the  nerves  of  the  ear  are 
better  conductors  of  sensations  to  the  brain  than  those  of  the 
eye.  In  making  observations  and  recording  the  instant  of  their 
occurrence  a  brief  time  necessarily  intervenes.  This  varies  with 
different  persons,  but  is  uniformly  the  same  with  the  same  person, 
and  is  called  his  "  personal  equation,"  for  which  allowance  must 
always  be  made  in  nice  calculations.  It  is  found  that  this  in- 
terval is  always  greater  in  observations  made  with  the  eye  than 
with  the  ear  in  the  ratio  of  0.09  to  0.05  seconds. 

There  is  such  a  natural  correlation  between  the  tongue  and 
the  ear,  and  they  both  are  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
mind  through  the  brain,  as  to  give  to  speech  the  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  form  of  language.  "Whatever  other  methods 
are  employed  for  sj^ecial  purposes  or  to  meet  special  cases, 
speech,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  will  never  give  place  to  any 
other. 

2.  As  there  is  a  great  diversity  among  the  various  races  and 
tribes  of  the  human  family,  so  there  is  an  equal  diversity  in 
their  languages,  and  to  some  extent  their  language  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  character.  A  rude  people,  of  but  few  ideas,  will 
need  but  a  few  words  to  express  them.  A  refined  and  culti- 
vated people  must  have  a  language  sufficiently  copious  to 
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express  all  their  thoughts.  Hence  the  language  of  a  warlike 
people  aboiuids  in  war  terms :  of  a  commercial  people,  in  com- 
mercial terms ;  of  an  agricultural  people,  in  agricultural  terms ; 
of  a  religious  people,  in  religious  terms :  of  a  scientific  people, 
in  scientific  terms,  etc. 

But  we  cannot  attempt  to  compare  the  various  spoken  lan- 
guages of  the  world  with  each  other,  nor  even  to  classify  them. 
It  must  suffice  to  say,  in  general,  that  some  of  them  are  very 
poor  and  meagre,  while  others  are  rich  and  affluent ;  some  are 
soft  and  musical,  others  harsh  and  discordant ;  some  are  better 
adapted  to  poetry  and  song,  others  to  philosophy  and  science ; 
some  abound  in  monosyllables,  others  in  polysyllables ;  in  some 
there  is  a  separate  word  to  express  almost  every  shade  of 
thought,  in  others  different  shades  of  thought  are  expressed  by 
inflexions  of  the  same  word ;  some  are  simple  in  their  struc- 
ture and  easily  learned,  others  are  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  scholars  that  all  the  various 
languages  of  the  world  had  one  common  origin,  and  that  the 
original  language  was  not  invented  by  man,  but  given  to  him  by 
God  at  his  creation.  Many  plausible  arguments  are  offered  to 
support  this  opinion.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  all  lan- 
guages, even  those  of  the  most  ignorant  savages,  should  be  so 
systematic  and  regular.  It  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  a  barbarous  people  to  construct  such  a  language,  and 
equally  improbable  that  a  grammatical  language  should  have 
grown  up  hap-hazard,  without  any  controlling  mind  to  arrange 
it  and  subject  it  to  rules.  And  in  reply  to  the  argument  that 
languages  so  diverse  could  not  have  been  originally  one,  it  is 
said  that  this  is  no  more  improbable  than  that  people  so  diverse 
should  have  descended  from  one  common  stock.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  not  merely  words,  but  whole  languages,  undergo  great 
changes  in  the  course  of  time.  Let  two  colonies  speaking  the 
same  language  be  separated  for  a  long  time  and  be  subject  to 
different  conditions  and  influences,  and  each  will  come  at  length 
to  speak  a  dialect  of  its  own  quite  unlike  the  other,  and  both 
distinct  from  that  of  the  stock  from  which  they  came. 

The  old  Latin  language  is  evidently  the  parent  of  many  of 
the  languages  of  southern  Europe,  and  also  many  of  the  lan- 
guages of  central  and  northern  Europe  are  of  Gothic  origin, 
and  the  Russian.  Polish,  Bohemian,  Dlyrian,  and  Croatian  lan- 
guages belong  to  the  Slavonic  stock. 
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One  or  two  illustrations  out  of  a  multitude  must  suffice  to 
show  what  transformation  words  undergo  from  age  to  age  in 
passing  through  different  languages.  Who  would  guess  that 
the  word  w»g  came  originally  from  the  old  Latin  word  pilus, 
signifying  hair  ?  But  it  is  said  to  have  come  thus :  Latin,  pilus ; 
Spanish,  pelo,  peluca ;  Italian,  perrucca  ;  French,  pt-rrnqne; 
English,  peruick,  perwig,  and  then,  by  contraction,  wig.  Or 
who  would  suppose  from  any  present  resemblance  that  our  word 
tear  descended  from  the  Latin  lacrima  f  The  ancient  form  was 
dacrima,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  dakru,  for  I  and  d  are 
often  interchangeable  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Gothic  it  be- 
comes tagr,  and  in  the  English  tear.  The  English  word  bishop> 
and  the  French  eveque  were  both  derived  from  the  Greek  epis- 
kopos.    Our  word  alms  comes  from  the  Greek  eleemosune,  etc. 

The  languages  of  Europe  were  all  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic 
origin.  The  principal  languages  of  northern  Africa,  and  many 
of  the  more  barbarous  tongues  of  central  and  southern  Africa, 
and  of  America  and  Oceanica,  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  source,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  these  old 
Asiatic  languages  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  which  many  suppose  to  have  been  the  primitive  lan- 
guage. 

But  these  speculations  are  rather  curious  than  practical,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  them  further. 

II.  Sight  comes  next  after  hearing  in  its  relation  to  language. 
Though  language  addressed  to  the  eye  is  less  natural  and  less 
convenient  for  social  intercourse,  it  possesses  many  advantages 
over  that  addressed  to  the  ear.  and  is  necessary  to  civilization. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  visible  language  there  is  even  a 
greater  diversity  than  among  those  that  are  audible.  But  they 
may  all  be  arranged  under  two  distinct  classes,  viz :  those  that 
are  ideographic,  representing  ideas  directly  to  the  eye,  and  those 
that  are  phonographic,  representing  sounds  or  speech,  also  to 
the  eye,  and  only  indirectly  representing  the  ideas  which  the 
sounds  express. 

1.  Ideography  comes  first  hi  time,  and  belongs  to  a  ruder 
state  of  society. 

(1.)  Gesture  or  pantomine.  the  first  of  the  ideographic  lan- 
guages, was  no  doubt  coeval  with  speech.  It  is  useful  as  an 
adjunct  of  speech,  and  serves  to  supplement  the  poverty  of 
spoken  language,  and  to  give  point  and  force  to  what  is  spoken. 
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It  also  enables  us  to  address  the  two  senses  of  hearing  and 
sight  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  the  natural  vernacular  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  many  of  our  institutions  for  their  instruction.  It  is 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  of  being  made  as 
expressive  and  as  complete  and  exact  as  any  spoken  language. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  have  received  much  more  attention  and  a 
higher  degree  of  cultivation  in  our  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes  were  it  not  desirable  to  discourage  the  use  of  this, 
their  own  peculiar  vernacular,  that  they  may  become  more 
familiar  with  the  vernacular  of  those  who  hear  and  speak. 

But  gestures,  however  expressive,  are  as  transitory  as  speech, 
and  both  are  limited  in  their  range.  If  we  wish  to  converse 
with  those  who  are  at  a  distance,  or  to  put  our  thoughts  into  a 
permanent  form,  we  must  seek  some  other  mode  of  expression. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  have  a  literature,  or  to  make 
any  records,  or  to  advance  in  civilization,  without  some  fixed, 
visible  language.  Hence  we  find  men  everywhere,  as  the  first 
step  towards  civilization,  seeking  some  method  of  gathering  up 
the  evanescent  sounds  and  signs  by  which  they  express  their 
thoughts  in  order  to  put  them  into  a  permanent  form.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  profitable  to  trace  the  history  of  their  efforts, 
but  we  can  only  briefly  indicate  them. 

(2.)  The  next  step  brings  us  to  pictures.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  say  many  things  by  means  of  pictures,  and  even  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  them  to  tell  a  connected  story.  We 
often  see  this  done  hi  some  of  the  publications  of  the  present 
day.  The  ancients  made  large  use  of  them,  before  they  knew 
any  better  method,  for  recording  events  and  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  deeds  of  valor.  Such  pictures,  rudely  carved 
upon  marble  slabs,  rocks,  and  monuments,  are  now  found  in 
great  abundance  among  the  ruins  of  old  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chal- 
dea,  and  other  primitive  nations. 

Pictorial  illustrations,  maps,  and  charts  are  very  largely  used 
in  the  periodical  and  popular  literature  and  school-books  of  the 
present  day,  and,  like  gestures  accompanying  speech,  are  very 
useful  in  giving  vividness  and  force  to  what  is  described  in 
another  way  at  the  same  time.  But  they  require  too  much 
time,  and  are  too  indefinite  and  unmanageable  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  written  language  by  themselves  alone. 

(3.)  After  the  pictrues  come  the  Sacred  Characters,  or  Hiero- 
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glyphics,  so  called.  These  are  a  sort  of  short-hand  pictures,  re- 
duced to  a  few  distinguishing  marks  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  brevity.  To  these  were  added  other  symbolical  and  trop- 
ical characters,  as  an  eye.  with  a  sceptre  underneath,  to  represent 
a  king ;  a  flying  hawk  to  signify  the  wind ;  a  circle  to  signify 
eternity,  etc.  Such  hieroglyphics  were  in  use  among  the  Mex- 
icans when  this  country  was  discovered.  They  were  largely 
used  by  many  of  the  half-civilized  nations  of  antiquity  before 
the  alphabet  came  into  use. 

The  Chinese  written  characters  appear  to  be  hieroglyphic. 
They  are  certainly  not  alphabetic.  They  probably  all  had  a 
pictorial  and  symbolical  origin.  They  are  now  rather  ideo- 
graphic than  phonetic.  They  do  not  primarily  represent  sounds, 
but  ideas,  to  which  the  people  give  sounds  when  they  translate 
them  into  speech :  but  these  sounds  are  not  the  same  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  said  the  spoken  language  of  the  peo- 
ple of  one  province  is  not  intelligible  to  those  of  another ;  but 
the  written  language  is  the  same,  and  everywhere  intelligible 
throughout  all  the  provinces  alike. 

(4.)  The  last  of  the  ideographic  languages  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  of  signals,  marks,  and  signs,  more  or  less  arbitrary,  as  the 
Arabic  numerals  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  etc. ;  signals  that  pass  between 
vessels  at  sea  by  means  of  flags  of  various  colors,  variously 
arranged,  and  different  colored  rockets,  and  also  along  the  line 
of  railroad  by  means  of  figures  variously  placed,  and  many  other 
signs  still  in  use.  It  would  be  easy  to  devise  such  characters 
in  great  numbers,  each  of  which  would  represent  a  separate 
idea ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  conventional,  or 
to  remember  them  or  the  ideas  they  were  intended  to  represent. 

It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  make  such  arbitrary  marks 
alone  by  themselves  answer  the  purpose  of  a  written  language, 
but  they  are  very  useful  when  used  in  connection  with  other 
kinds  of  writing. 

Few  persons  stop  to  consider  how  extensively  these  conven- 
tional ideographic  characters  are  used,  or  in  what  respect  they 
differ  from  phonetic  writing.  Standing  for  ideas,  they  are  the 
same  in  all  languages,  and  are  quite  independent  of  speech. 
So  far  as  they  are  used  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  universal 
visible  language. 

They  are  employed  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  in  all  mathe- 
matical and  geometrical  calculations,  to  represent  numbers  and 
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their  relations  to  each  other.  Mathematical  books  are  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  such  conventional  signs :  such  also  are  the 
staves,  bars,  clefs,  dots,  strokes,  slurs,  and  signatures  of  our 
books  of  music.  They  are  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the 
various  elements  and  their  combinations.  They  are  used  in 
astronomy  very  largely  to  represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  planets,  the  stars,  their  magnitude  and  number,  then  move- 
ments, position,  and  relation  to  each  other.  The  merchant  uses 
them  in  his  accounts,  the  physician  in  writing  his  prescriptions, 
the  printer  in  punctuating  his  copy,  and  the  proof-reader  in  cor- 
recting it  for  the  press. 

All  these  signs  stand  for  ideas,  and  have  no  relation  to  any 
spoken  or  other  written  language  whatever. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are  expressed  vocally  by  a  different 
word  or  sound  in  different  languages,  and  they  are  written  out 
according  to  then  pronunciation  hi  each  of  these  languages. 

The  Englishman  says  and  writes  one,  tiro,  three,  four,  five, 
etc.:  the  Frenchman,  un,  deux,  trois,  quatre,  cinq;  the  Italian, 
iino.  due,  tre,  quattro,  dnqui  :  the  Spaniard,  uno,  dos,  tres, 
cuatro,  cinco  ;  the  German,  ein,  zvei,  drei,  vier,  funf ;  the  Hol- 
lander, een,  twee,  drie,  vier.  vyf;  and  so  of  others,  each  in  his  own 
vernacular ;  but  when  they  would  represent  these  numbers  visi- 
bly, without  any  reference  to  any  spoken  language,  they  all 
alike  write  1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  other  ideographic  characters.  They 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  other  visible  characters  which  we 
come  next  to  consider. 

2.  Phonography,  or  sound- writing. 

The  transition  from  the  use  of  ideographic  to  phonographic 
characters  is  very  great.  It  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
any  people.  These  characters  are  usually  called  alphabetic,  and 
the  whole  series,  taken  together,  the  alphabet,  (after  the  names 
of  the  first  two  letters,  alpha,  beta,  in  the  Greek  alphabet.)  re- 
employing such  characters  to  represent  sounds  instead  of  ideas 
any  spoken  language  may  be  made  visible,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  under  two  forms,  the  audible  and  the  visible. 

Phonograpic  words  are  related  to  spoken  words  as  photo- 
graphic pictures  are  to  images  in  a  mirror — they  both  are  the 
permanent  embodiment  of  what  is  evanescent. 

To  analyze  the  various  articulations  of  speech,  and  to  invent 
a  series  of  characters  to  represent  them  all.  so  perfectly  that  by 
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simply  combining  them  in  various  ways  all  the  many  words  of 
any  language  maybe  stenographed  or  made  permanently  vis- 
ible, is  a  wonderful  achievement — too  wonderful,  as  many  think, 
to  have  had  a  human  origin  in  a  rude  age,  or.  indeed,  in  any 
age  of  the  world.* 

Hence,  many  scholars  suppose  that  spoken  as  well  as  written 
language  was  a  direct  gift  of  God  to  man.  They  assert  the 
first  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  was  communicated  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  law  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  was  the  first  specimen  of  phonography  the  world  ever 
saw. 

"Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  importance  of  this  kind  of 
writing  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  so  superior  to  any 
other  kind  of  visible  writing  that  it  at  once  takes  the  prece- 
dence of  every  other  wherever  it  is  known ;  and  none  but  the 
most  barbarous  people  are  content  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  alphabets  in  use  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  If  they  did  not  have  a  common  origin,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  all  had  an  origin  more  or  less  pictorial  and  sym- 
bolic. The  old  Coptic  language,  for  instance — not  to  mention 
others — is  merely  a  series  of  pictures  phonetically  arranged. 
Thus :  An  eagle  (ahom)  stands  for  the  first  letter,  which  is 
equivalent  to  our  a  ;  a  censer  (berbe)  for  b  ;  a  hand  (tat)  for  t  ; 
a  star  (siori)  for  s  ;  and  so  on.  By  combining  a  censer,  a  lion, 
an  eagle,  a  star,  and  a  hand,  the  word  B-l-a-s-t  is  spelled ;  and 
so  of  other  words. 

Every  different  language  has  its  own  alphabet.  Some  are 
much  more  simple  and  concise  than  others.  All  of  them 
undergo  more  or  less  changes  from  age  to  age,  in  the  direction 
generally  of  simplicity  and  conciseness. 

Our  English  alphabet,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  old  Romans,  is  used  with  some  slight  variation  in  writing 
in  many  of  the  modern  languages  of  Em-op e.  and  is  gradually 
supplanting  the  old  German  character  in  all  of  the  Gothic  lan- 


*  A  phonetic  alphabet  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  use  in  the  Vier  coun- 
try. West  Africa,  the  invention  of  a  native  named  Doalu.  George  Guess, 
a  Cherokee  Indian,  also  invented  for  his  tribe  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  85 
characters,  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  invention  altogether  orig- 
inal. The  hint  and  the  method  of  carrying  it  out,  if  not  some  of  the 
characters  themselves,  were  derived  from  books  they  had  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries. 
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guages.  It  has  many  faults,  but  is  much  more  simple  and  easily 
written  than  most  other  alphabets. 

Our  own  language,  like  all  the  other  Occidental  languages, 
is  written  from  left  to  right,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Many  of  the  Oriental  languages,  such  as  the  Hebrew.  Chaldee. 
Syriac,  Phenician.  Arabic.  Ethiopian — all  of  the  Semitic  family 
— are  written  from  right  to  left.  The  old  Greek  was  written 
alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  The  Chi- 
nese is  written  in  parallel  columns  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  Electrical  telegrams  are  written  in  a  peculiar  al- 
phabet, adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  instrument,  in  one  con- 
tinuous horizontal  line.  In  other  respects  these  telegraphic 
messages  do  not  differ  from  any  other  alphabetic  writing.  The 
manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whether  made  with  one 
hand,  as  in  France  and  America,  or  with  two,  as  in  England,  is 
altogether  phonetic,  and  quite  distinct  from  then  gesture-lan- 
guage or  pantomime,  which  is  an  ideographic  language. 

Every  language  has  its  peculiar  excellencies  and  its  peculiar 
defects,  and  is  naturally  cherished  by  those  to  whom  it  is  ver- 
nacular. But  some  are  better  fitted  for  one  purpose  and  some 
for  another.  It  is  an  oriental  saying  that  the  Persian  is  adapted 
to  flattery,  the  Arabic  to  praise,  and  the  Turkish  to  censure ; 
that  Adam  wooed  Eve  in  the  Persian  tongue,  the  serpent 
tempted  her  hi  the  Arabic,  and  the  Deity  reprimanded  them 
all  hi  Turkish.  The  Italian  is  for  poetry,  the  French  for  decla- 
mation, the  German  for  metaphysics,  and  the  English  for  com- 
merce, science,  and  the  arts. 

As  the  world  advances  in  knowledge  and  the  nations  are 
brought  into  more  intimate  relations  to  each  other,  there  is  a 
gradual  tendency  among  them  all  towards  assimilation  in  all 
respects.  Barbarous  tongues  are  diminishing  in  number,  and 
those  that  live  are  reduced  to  a  written  form.  The  manifest 
excellencies  of  one  tongue  are  gradually  incorporated  into  the 
others,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  all  men  come  to  have 
one  religious  faith  and  one  spirit,  they  may  come  also  to  have 
one  common  language. 

Of  all  the  many  languages  now  used  in  the  world  there  is 
none  that  has  so  many  excellencies,  with  all  its  defects,  as  the 
English.  It  is  not  so  smooth  and  flowing  as  some,  nor  so  sim- 
ple in  its  grammar  and  easy  of  acquisition  as  others,  but  it  is 
rich  in  literature  of  every  sort,  it  is  exceedingly  vigorous  and 
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flexible,  and  possesses  great  power  and  vitality.  It  supplants 
every  other  language  with  which  it  is  brought  into  competition. 
It  is  especially  the  language  of  the  sailor  on  the  sea.  It  is 
spoken  more  or  less  in  all  the  great  ports  and  thoroughfares  of 
the  world,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  indispensable  to  the 
man  of  business,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar  everywhere.  Though 
comparatively  a  new  language,  it  is  even  now  more  widely 
spread  than  any  other,  and  if  the  time  shall  ever  come  when 
there  shall  be  but  one  universal  language,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
the  English. 

Ill,  IV,  V.  As  for  the  three  remaining  senses,  touch,  taste,  and 
smell,  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  language 
as  those  already  noticed,  but  they  can  be  made  serviceable  when 
hearing  and  sight  are  wanting.  Children  who  were  both  deaf 
and  blind  have  been  taught  to  converse  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  Deaf-mutes  frequently  make  use  of  tactile  signs  in  com- 
municating with  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  the  raised  letters 
of  the  blind  are  written  characters  representing  sounds,  but  ad- 
dressed to  the  sense  of  touch  instead  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
which  is  wanting. 

Touch  takes  the  place  of  sight  with  the  blind,  and  may  be 
cultivated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  fulfil  most  of  the  functions  of 
sight  where  contact  is  practicable.  It  also  may  be  said  to  fulfil 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  sense  of  hearing  also.  Those 
who  are  deaf  become  quite  sensible  to  every  jar.  They  in- 
stantly perceive  the  tap  of  a  drum,  though  out  of  sight,  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  with  success  of  spelling  out  words  and 
sentences  to  a  class  of  deaf-mutes,  with  their  backs  turned,  by 
successive  taps  of  the  drum,  varied  after  the  manner  of  the 
letters  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  all  the  other  senses 
are  not  reducible  to  this  one  sense,  and  whether  this  tactile 
sense,  which  is  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  may  not  be 
radically  the  same  sense  localized  and  greatly  intensified  in  the 
organs  of  hearing,  sight,  taste,  and  smell  to  adapt  it  especially 
to  these  ends. 

As  regards  taste  and  smell,  it  is  quite  possible  to  invent, 
were  it  necessaiy,  an  alphabet  of  tastes  and  smells,  as  well  as 
of  tactile  or  even  visible  characters,  that  would  represent  all 
the  sounds  of  a  vocal  language,  by  which  words  and  sentences 
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could  be  slowly  spelled  out.  But.  fortunately,  no  such  necessity 
exists.  It  is  only  that  we  might  complete  our  classification 
that  we  have  alluded  to  these  supposible.  unusual,  and  unused 
forms  of  language. 

Speech  is  the  primary  form  of  every  popular  language. 

Vocal  sounds  addressed  to  the  ear  are  the  natural  and  imme- 
diate representatives  of  thought. 

Alphabetic  characters,  to  whatever  sense  addressed,  are  not 
representatives  of  thought,  but  of  the  elements  of  speech,  and 
constitute  only  a  secondary  form  of  speech. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  forms  of  any  language  are  each  divisible 
into  two  branches.  We  have  spoken  of  hearing  and  speaking 
somewhat  interchangeably,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  under 
the  primary  form,  and  of  reading  and  writing  under  the  second- 
ary form.  But,  in  truth,  they  are  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  constitute  four  separate  branches,  as  every  one  im- 
mediately discovers  whenever  he  undertakes  to  learn  a  new 
language. 

In  learning  our  vernacular  the  natural  and  necessary  order  is : 
First,  learning  to  hear,  {%.  e.,  to  hear  and  understand?)  secondly, 
learning  to  speak.  These  two  branches  belong  to  the  primary 
form,  or  what  is  called  spoken  language.  After  this  comes 
learning  to  read.  and.  last  of  all.  learning  to  write  the  language. 

The  child,  in  learning  to  hear,  is  almost  passive ;  in  speaking, 
he  must  put  forth  some  effort ;  in  reading,  the  act  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  complicated,  because  he  must  either  audibly  or  men- 
tally utter  the  words  to  himself ;  and.  in  writing  what  he  thinks, 
the  act  is  still  more  difficult  and  complicated. 

In  learning  a  foreign  language  we  often  reverse  the  order  and 
learn  the  secondary  form  first,  or  even  without  ever  learning  the 
primary  form.  This  we  can  easily  do,  as  our  own  vernacular 
serves  us  in  its  place.  But  when  deaf-mutes  undertake  to  learn 
the  secondary  form  of  any  language — that  is,  to  read  and  write 
it.  when  they  know  nothing  of  the  primary  form,  not  being 
able  either  to  hear  or  speak  it — they  find  it  very  difficult.  In- 
deed, the  difficulty  is  so  great  that  it  can  only  be  overcome  by 
finding  something  to  take  the  place  of  hearing  and  speech  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm,  otherwise  impassable,  from  ideas  to 
words.  This  substitute  is  found  in  what  is  called  the  Sigm 
language. 
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It  is  used  under  two  forms,  which  are  quite  distinct :  1.  Nat- 
ural signs,  or  pantomime,  which  stand  for  ideas  only.  2.  Meth- 
odical signs,  including  dactylology,  which  stand  primarily  for 
words  and  indirectly  for  the  ideas  which  the  words  represent ; 
or  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  articulate  and  read  on  the  lips 
without  being  able  to  hear,  lingual  and  labial  signs,  which  are 
only  another  kind  of  methodical  signs  in  imitation  of  speech. 

Chapter  II. 

The  Uses  or  Functions  of  Language. 

I.  The  most  obvious  use  of  language  is  for  the  interchange 
of  thought  between  social  beings.  It  is  evident  that  no  society 
could  be  maintained  without  some  kind  of  language,  nor  could 
a  society  make  any  progress  in  civilization  with  only  a  language 
in  its  transitory  form.  Hence  no  nation  or  tribe,  however  de- 
graded, can  be  found  destitute  of  a  spoken  language,  nor  can  a 
civilized  people  anywhere  be  found  who  do  not  hold  their  lan- 
guage under  a  double  form,  the  one  transitory,  the  other 
permanent. 

II.  Language  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the  individual  as  an 
instrument  of  thought  as  to  society  as  a  means  of  intercourse. 

Whether  the  mind  could  exist  in  any  state  without  a  body  we 
need  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  some  ma- 
terial organism  through  which  to  act  and  be  acted  upon  is 
necessary  to  its  present  state,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind 
are  subject  to  like  material  conditions.  Nothing  in  the  material 
world  can  reach  our  consciousness  excepting  through  one  or 
more  of  the  senses.  An  orange,  for  instance,  addresses  itself 
to  our  sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  it  abstractly  with  reference  to  none  of  these  qualities. 
We  now  give  it  a  name,  and  this  includes  and  suggests  them  all. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  when  God  had  created  Adam,  He 
brought  to  him  every  living  creature  He  had  made  to  see  wliatj 
he  would  call  it,  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  it  that  was  its 
name.  This  was  while  yet  he  was  alone,  and  was  as  much  to 
meet  his  present  wants  as  an  individual  as  his  prospective  wants 
as  a  member  of  a  community  yet  to  be. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  think  of  anything  that  appeals 
directly  to  our  senses  without  thinking  of  its  name,  but  when 
we  have  the  name  in  our  minds  we  seem  to  have  grasped  it 
more  securely,  and  in  its  absence  we  can  more  easily  contem- 
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plate  it.  When  the  name  escapes  we  find  ourselves  struggling 
to  recall  it,  as  though  the  object  itself  was  slipping  away  also. 

The  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  objects  apart  from  their  names 
increases  as  they  appeal  less  and  less  vividly  to  our  senses,  and 
as  we  pass  into  the  region  of  insensible  and  abstract  things  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  bring  our  ideas  of  them 
under  verbal  limitations,  or  we  are  all  at  sea  without  chart  or 
compass  to  aid  us. 

What  becomes  of  the  familiar  ideas  represented  by  such  sim- 
ple words  as  faith,  hope,  love,  virtue,  time,  truth,  thought,  etc., 
with  no  words  to  express  them  ?  How  indefinite,  intangible, 
and  evanescent ! 

How  can  those  ideas  that  are  adjacent  to  each  other,  or  that 
shade  into  each  other,  expressed  by  such  words  as  proud,  vain, 
and  ostentatious ;  deceitful,  dishonest,  fraudulent^  and  treacher- 
ous ;  suspicious,  apprehensive,  and  fearful;  to  see,  to  perceive, 
to  notice,  to  observe,  and  to  look  at;  to  guess,  to  suppose,  to 
think,  to  imagine,  to  believe,  and  to  know,  etc.,  be  kept  apart  in 
the  mind  without  any  barriers  between  them  ?  They  run  to- 
gether inevitably,  like  so  many  liquids  placed  side  by  side  with 
no  receptacle  to  contain  them. 

Who  could  keep  distinctly  in  his  mind  those  shades  of  thought 
expressed  by  different  parts  of  speech  and  verbal  inflexions,  as 
for  example,  truth,  truth  ful,  truthfully,  without  the  appropriate 
terms  to  express  them  ? 

The  difficulty  increases  when  we  come  to  the  more  complex 
ideas  which  for  convenience  a  re  thrown  together  under  such 
single  words  as  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  diplomacy, 
politics,  etc.,  and  still  further  when  we  come  to  frame  many 
words  into  a  proposition,  and  associate  them  in  a  connected 
tram  of  thought. 

In  short,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  us  to  think  accurately 
or  reason  logically  except  in  a  very  vague  and  superficial  way, 
or  to  remember  what  passes  through  the  mind  without  the  aid 
of  language,  as  it  would  be  to  communicate  these  mental  exer- 
cises to  others.  Our  mental  processes,  with  nothing  to  fix  or 
limit  or  regulate  them,  partake  of  the  nature  of  dreams  and 
reveries.  When  we  would  recall  them,  they  vanish  into  the 
air.  The  impressions  they  leave  behind  are  like  the  wake  of 
the  ship  through  the  sea,  or  the  wave-lines  of  the  sand  upon 
the  shore. 
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In  our  vocabularies  we  have  the  elements  of  our  knowledge. 
Our  thoughts  are  done  up  in  little  word-packages  and  labelled 
with  their  names,  and  laid  by  for  use  as  we  need  them.  We 
cannot  properly  combine  them  without  knowing  their  contents, 
nor  do  we  require  any  more  than  we  have  thoughts  to  put  into 
them  and  to  express  by  them. 

The  thoughts  of  any  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people  are 
necessarily  few  and  superficial.  Their  command  of  words  must 
likewise  be  limited.  Our  missionaries,  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
struct the  heathen  in  the  first  principles  of  religion, -are  accus- 
tomed to  find  them  destitute  of  both  the  ideas  that  are  perfectly 
familiar  to  enlightened  people  and  of  the  words  to  express  them, 
and  they  are  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  coining  new 
words  for  their  use,  and  of  giving  them  ideas  with  which  to  fill 
them.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this 
country  were  unable  to  count  accurately  more  than  one  or  two 
scores,  for  they  had  no  terms  by  which  to  express  definitely 
any  larger  numbers.  They  were,  of  course,  unable  to  perform 
arithmetical  calculations  beyond  then  power  to  enumerate. 

Concrete  numbers  may  be  vaguely  conceived  of  without  any 
terms  by  which  to  designate  them,  but  they  cannot  be  arith- 
metically handled  even  in  the  mind  without  the  use  of  repre- 
sentative numbers.  Few  persons  stop  to  consider  how  depend- 
ent all  mathematical  science  is  upon  our  simple  system  of 
numerals.  With  these  few  signs,  variously  arranged,  we  are 
able  to  push  our  calculations  into  the  regions  of  infinity,  in  any 
direction,  and  to  count  and  measure  and  weigh,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  quantities  too  great  for  the  universe  itself  to  contain. 
Yet  more ;  by  the  use  of  logarithms  and  algebraical  characters 
a  whole  page  of  figures  may  be  reduced  to  one  simple  form  of 
expression.  Long  processes  of  calculations  that  have  cost 
months  of  labor,  and  would  otherwise  be  quite  unmanageable. 

t;.  m  .  «2 

may  be  condensed  into  one  simple  formula,  as,  x=  — r,  and 

•    \  c 

held  before  the  mind  as  a  unit,  and  made  the  basis  of  still  fur- 
ther calculations  without  limit. 

What  is  true  of  the  science  of  numbers  is  also  true  of  all  the 
sciences,  both  abstract  and  concrete.  These  mathematical  signs 
are  but  language  in  its  most  condensed  form.  All  words  and 
formulas  of  expression  containing  complex  ideas  are  of  the 
same  general  character.    It  is  impossible  to  advance  beyond 
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the  threshold  of  knowledge  and  investigation  without  these 
stepping-stones  for  our  feet  to  rest  upon. 

2.  Our  thoughts  require  not  only  to  be  comminuted  and 
thrown  into  word-parcels,  but  also  to  be  regulated  in  their  flow. 
The  mind  in  its  action,  like  a  body  of  water,  or  like  the  more 
latent  forces  in  nature,  needs  to  be  confined  within  a  definite 
channel  and  conducted  to  its  end,,  or  it  spends  itself  in  rapid 
and  any  fancies.  This  is  the  office  which  language  fulfils.  It 
compels  us  to  draw  out  our  thoughts  in  detail,  one  after 
another,  in  logical  sequence  and  grammatical  order,  that  every 
part  of  any  mental  process,  both  in  entering  and  in  leaving  the 
mind,  may  be  the  object  of  distinct  consciousness. 

This  is  no  more  due  to  the  requirements  of  language  than 
to  the  mind  itself.  It  is  with  our  minds  as  with  our  stomachs ; 
we  do  not  take  in  our  food  in  one  mass,  gulping  it  down  by  a 
single  effort,  but  mouthful  by  mouthful,  that  by  mastication  it 
may  be  prepared  to  nourish  us.  And  so  we  receive  ideas  into 
out'  minds,  word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence.  There  is  a 
limit  both  to  the  quantity  we  can  receive  at  any  one  time  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  can  receive  it.  The  eye,  indeed, 
may  take  hi  a  whole  landscape  at  a  glance,  but  the  mind  must 
ruminate  upon  its  various  points  in  detail,  or  they  make  no 
definite  impression  upon  our  minds.  No  one  can  intelligently 
listen  to  a  multitude  of  speakers  at  one  time,  though  he  may 
hear  all  their  voices ;  nor  can  he  read  a  whole  page  at  a  glance 
though  his  eyes  may  take  in  every  word,  and  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  whole  may  be  formed  upon  the  retina ;  these  spoken  or 
written  words  must  enter  the  portals  of  the  ear  or  eye  in  single 
file  or  they  cannot  be  intelligently  received  and  entertained, 
and  they  must  go  out  in  the  same  array. 

The  mind  as  a  spiritual  force  is  inconceivably  rapid  in  its 
action,  but  in  its  physical  and  cosmical  relations  there  is  a  limit 
to  its  operations.  The  rapidity  of  its  processes  is  in  harmony 
with  our  ordinary  rate  of  verbal  utterance.  It  is  true  the  mind 
will  often  outrun  the  slower  articulations  of  speech  and  catch 
the  whole  idea  before  it  can  be  expressed,  if  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  under  consideration  or  the  language 
is  too  diffuse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  subject  is  new 
and  the  language  concise,  the  mind  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  the  utterance. 

So  also  in  the  expression  of  our  own  thoughts;  if  we  are 
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familiar  with  our  topic  they  may  come  too  fast  for  utterance, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged,  quite  as  often,  to  delib- 
erate long  before  we  speak. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  superficial  writing  that  may  be 
taken  in  with  the  eyes  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  read  with 
the  voice,  for  the  thoughts  are  few  and  far  between ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  mind  can  ordinarily  carry  on  an  intelli- 
gent, logical  process  of  thought  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
vocally  expressed. 

But  whether  more  or  less  rapid,  the  normal  operations  of  the 
mind  cannot  be  carried  on  without  some  regular  form  of  lan- 
guage. The  ideas  that  can  find  no  expression  in  words  are 
necessarily  vapory — they  can  neither  be  held  nor  recalled,  nor 
can  they  be  brought  into  logical  connection  with  other  ideas. 

III.  The  foregoing  argument  and  conclusions  seem  to  be 
decisive  in  regard  to  the  use  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Ideas  are  not  words,  neither  are  words  ideas,  but  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  They  are 
necessary  to  each  other.  This  is  true,  however,  only  of  spoken 
language,  or  language  in  its  primary  form,  and  not  of  written 
language.  Writing  is  not  language — it  only  represents  language. 
It  is  often  convenient,  but  by  no  means  indispensable.  The 
idea  is  not  immediately  associated  with  it.  One  may  think  and 
speak  in  his  own  vernacular,  as  every  one  does,  without  think- 
ing of  the  written  form  of  the  words  he  is  using,  or  even  know- 
ing how  to  write.  It  is  by  a  special  effort  that  he  throws  his 
words  into  a  written  form,  and  only  by  first  thinking  of  these 
words  as  spoken  that  he  writes  them.  The  converse  is  also 
true ;  in  reading,  we  mentally  pronounce  the  words  as  we  pro- 
ceed. It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  can  glance  his  eye  over  a  printed 
page  and  catch  the  sense  of  what  he  sees  without  mentally,  if 
not  audibly,  pronouncing  it.  At  any  rate,  such  cases  are  very 
rare.  If  any  one  thinks  otherwise  let  him  undertake  to  read 
this  page  without  any  thought  of  the  spoken  words  here  repre- 
sented, and  if  his  mental  processes  are  anything  like  the  writer's 
he  will  find  it  quite  impossible.  Hence  it  is  much  easier  and 
less  fatiguing  to  listen  to  words  spoken  than  to  read  them.  In 
the  one  case  we  are  almost  passive,  and  the  ideas  come  with 
sounds  into  our  minds ;  in  the  other,  an  active  effort  is  required 
on  our  part  to  turn  the  written  into  spoken  words  before  the 
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mind  can  receive  them.  It  requires  a  higher  degree  of  intel- 
lect, a  fuller  development,  and  a  greater  activity  of  mind  to 
read  and  write  than  to  hear  and  speak.  Persons  of  weak  intel- 
lect who  cannot  be  taught  to  read  can  often  understand  what 
is  said  to  them,  and  they  can  learn  to  speak  when  they  have 
not  sufficient  development  or  activity  of  mind  to  be  able  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  writing.  Even  brutes  come  often  to 
understand  something  of  the  former  but  nothing  of  the  latter. 
Hearing  comes  before  reading,  and  speaking  before  writing,  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  time,  in  the  education  of  children. 

In  teaching  children  to  read  their  vernacular  we  always  teach 
them  to  pronounce  the  words  they  are  reading.    As  they  be- 
come more  accustomed  to  this  process  they  will  be  able  to  read 
under  standingly  by  only  moving  their  lips,  and  even  this  move- 
ment of  then*  lips  may  be  laid  aside  when  one  becomes  an  hab- 
itual reader,  but  the  mental  act  of  uttering  the  words  will  still 
be  continued.    He  may  not  be  conscious  of  it  unless  his  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fact,  and  even  then  it  may  require 
very  careful  observation  of  his  mental  processes  to  detect  it. 
one  still  doubts  this  fact  let  him  tiy  to  commit  a  paragraph  t 
memory  from  sight  merely,  and  then  to  reproduce  it  in  writin 
without  pronouncing  the  words  to  himself,  and  he  will  see  ho 
almost  impossible  it  is.    If  he  attributes  this  difficulty  to  th 
power  of  habit  in  associating  the  sound  with  the  written  wor " 
and  not,  as  we  claim,  to  the  fact  that  ideas  do  not  naturally  in 
here  in  written  characters  as  they  do  in  speech,  let  him  trans 
pose  the  letters  (asrtpnseo,  hte,  eltrtse)  of  every  word  so  that  h 
cannot  pronounce  them,  and  then  commit  them  to  memory  an 
reproduce  them  as  written.    If  he  succeeds  in  doing  it,  as  h 
may  by  taking  time  enough,  it  will  only  be  by  repeating  th 
names  of  the  letters  to  himself,  instead  of  the  words.    In  orde 
to  make  the  experiment  complete,  he  should  take  a  paragrap 
(with  the  ideas  of  which  he  is  familial*)  written  in  the  character 
and  words  of  some  language  unknown  to  him,  and  which  h 
cannot  pronounce,  as,  for  instance,  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Arabi 
or  Turkish,  and  try  to  commit  it  to  memory  with  his  eyes  alon 
and  to  reproduce  it.  and  he  will  soon  see  how  dependent  he  i 
upon  the  sound  of  letters  and  words  to  conduct  the  ideas  the 
represent  to  his  mind.    But  this  exactly  represents  the  case  o 
the  deaf-mute  who  cannot  speak,  and  who  is  forbidden  to  u 
tactile  or  mental  signs  as  a  conductor  of  ideas  to  his  mind. 
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The  fact  is,  written  words  do  not  bring  their  ideas  so  directly 
to  the  mind  as  those  that  are  spoken.  The  nerves  of  the  ear 
are  evidently  more  intimately  connected  with  our  consciousness 
than  those  of  the  eye.  This  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Donders  in  "  personal  equation."  referred  to  above,  (page 
7.)  It  was  found  that  observations  reaching  the  mind  through 
the  ear  could  be  recorded  in  nearly  one-half  the  time  required 
for  those  that  came  through  the  eye.* 

We  believe  that  written  words  always  require  some  conductor 
to  bring  the  ideas  they  represent  to  oiu-  apprehension.  "With 
those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  that  conductor  is  supplied  by  a 
spoken  language.  For  those  who  cannot  hear  and  speak,  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  must  be  provided.  This  they  have  in  dactylology 
and  in  the  sign-language  generally. 

Those  of  them  that  are  acquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet 
invariably  use  it  in  reading  and  in  committing  words  and  sen- 
tences to  memory,  either  openly  or  mentally,  just  as  we  repeat 
either  audibly  or  in  the  mind  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and 
words  we  are  taking  into  our  minds  ;  and  if  we  require  them  to 
learn  words  and  sentences  without  giving  them  any  such  sub- 
stitutes, they  will  use  such  substitutes  as  they  themselves  can 
devise. 


*  It  is  said  that  the  eye  is  capable  of  receiving  only  from  8  to  10  distinct 
impressions  in  a  second  :  beyond  this  they  mingle  into  one  ;  while  the  ear 
is  capable  of  distinctly  recognizing  twice  that  number  of  sounds  before 
they  coalesce.  The  persistence  of  visual  impressions  is  illustrated  by  such 
toys  as  the  thaumatrope  and  the  pJiantasmascope,  or  the  p7ie7iakistoseope, 
which  are  too  common  to  require  any  description.  It  would  also  be  very 
easy  to  contrive  an  instrument  or  toy  to  show  the  comparative  quickness 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  catching  impressions.  Let,  for  instance,  a  black 
circular  disk  with  a  hole  not  far  from  the  circumference  be  made  to  revolve 
by  a  treadle  in  front  of  a  candle,  or  another  hole  through  which  the  light 
would  come  only  as  the  wheel  came  round  to  one  particular  place.  It 
would  be  easy  to  determine  the  limit  in  the  number  of  revolutions  beyond 
which  the  successive  flashes  of  light  would  mingle  into  one  continuous 
light.  Let  there  also  be  a  projection  on  the  circumference  of  the  same 
wheel  that  would  strike  some  object  every  time  it  came  round,  and  it  would 
be  equally  easy  to  ascertain  the  limit  in  the  number  of  revolutions  beyond 
which  the  sounds  would  mingle  into  one  continuous  noise.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried.  Let  any  One  who  has  the  time  and 
mechanical  skill  requisite  try  it,  either  in  the  way  above  suggested,  or 
in  any  other  that  may  be  more  convenient,  and  report  the  result  for  the 
benefit  of  science. 
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This  finger-spelling  which  deaf-mutes  employ  in  reading  is 
not  so  very  different  from  the  articulation  which  we  use.  They 
are  both  tactile.  It  is  not  the  ear  which  we  employ  in  mentally 
uttering  words  to  ourselves.  We  do  not  think  so  much  of  the 
sensation  of  hearing  as  of  the  tactile  sensations  of  uttering 
them.  The  deaf-mute  employs  the  same  tactile  sense  in  openly 
or  mentally  spelling  with  his  fingers,  and  the  chief  difference 
between  us  and  them  is,  that  the  organs  of  speech  are  much 
more  convenient  and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  nerves 
of  hearing  than  the  fingers. 

Even  in  performing  arithmetic  and  algebraic  calculation, 
where  the  figures  and  other  signs  are  actually  ideographic  and 
do  not  stand  for  spoken  words,  we  give  them  the  names  by 
which  they  are  known  in  our  vernacular,  and  do  not  usually,  if 
ever,  take  directly  to  our  minds  the  ideas  they  represent  without 
some  vocal  utterance  of  their  names.  In  reading  figures  or  in 
adding  and  subtracting,  etc.,  we  at  least  think  of  these  figures 
according  to  their  names,  if  we  do  not  audibly  utter  them. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any  one  to  learn  the  multi- 
plication table,  much  less  to  use  it,  simply  by  looking  at  the 
figures,  without  the  aid  of  sound  or  the  tactile  sense  to  bring  it 
into  connection  with  the  mind.  No  one  thinks  of  compelling 
a  speaking  child  to  learn  it  without  saying  it.  Certainly  it  is 
no  more  easy  for  one  who  is  deprived  of  hearing  to  learn  it  ab- 
stractly, and  yet,  forsooth,  there  are  those  who  would  fain 
believe  and  make  us  believe  that  deaf-mutes  can  and  ought  to  be 
taught  without  the  use  of  signs.  This  doctrine  seems  just  now 
to  be  quite  popular  in  certain  quarters,  but  it  comes  from  super- 
ficial thinking  and  false  reasoning ;  it  is  delusive,  and  based  upon 
no  fair  experiment,  for  even  if  kept  in  ignorance  of  such  signs 
as  should  be  furnished  them  by  their  teachers,  deaf-mutes  will 
invent  for  themselves  some  kind  of  a  substitute.  It  is  also 
cruel,  as  not  only  keeping  them  in  darkness  for  the  want  of 
some  intelligible  mode  of  giving  them  knowledge  before  they 
have  learned  to  use  written  language,  but  as  denying  to  them, 
already  deprived  of  the  faculty  through  which  other  children 
learn  to  read,  the  aid  of  the  next  best  substitute  that  can  be 
provided. 

The  use  of  signs  is  no  more  an  obstacle  to  a  deaf-mute  in 
learning  to  read  and  write  than  speech  is  to  hearing  children. 
It  is  an  aid  every  way.    The  only  possible  objection  that  can 
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reasonably  be  urged  against  it  is  not  against  the  signs  them- 
selves, but  against  their  excessive  use.  Signs  are  so  easily  and 
quickly  made,  and  they  so  well  supply  the  place  of  speech,  that 
teachers  are  always  liable  to  use  them,  as  a  matter  not  of  neces- 
sity, but  of  convenience,  instead  of  those  verbal  communications 
that  ought  always,  when  practicable,  to  be  passing  between 
them  and  their  pupils. 

The  same  liability  exists  in  making  hearing  and  speaking 
children  acquainted  with  a  foreign  language.  -Their  own  ver- 
nacular should  be  kept  in  abeyance  as  much  as  possible,  but 
the  fact  that  they  have  the  knowledge  of  one  language  already 
is  no  hindrance  to  their  progress.  Indeed,  the  more  languages 
one  knows  the  more  easily  he  will  learn  another. 

But  the  case  is  not  quite  parallel,  for  hearing  and  speaking 
children,  in  learning  a  foreign  tongue,  are  merely  learning  to  use 
a  new  set  of  words  for  the  ideas  they  have  already  gained 
through  their  own.  whereas  the  deaf-mute  has  neither:  his 
mind  is  uninstructed.  and  he  needs  even  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  idea  by  some  means  before  the  words  themselves  can  be 
intelligible  to  him.  The  process  of  translating  from  the  written 
and  spoken  forms  of  one  language  to  those  of  another  is  a 
double  process  on  the  part  of  speaking  children ;  but  with  the 
deaf-mute  there  is  no  such  round-about  course.  It  is  natural, 
direct,  and  necessary.  Signs  are  the  only  connecting  link  be- 
tween their  minds  and  the  written  words  they  are  learning,  and 
such  a  link  or  conductor  we  believe  is  in  all  ordinary  cases,  if 
not  always,  absolutely  necessary.  Denying  to  deaf-mutes  the 
use  of  signs  in  learning  to  read  and  write  is  more  like  denying 
to  other  children  the  use  of  speech,  even  in  then  thoughts,  while 
acquiring  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  and  in  committing  their 
lessons  to  memory;  or  rather,  perhaps,  forbidding  them  to 
utter  even  in  their  thoughts  the  names  of  the  numbers  and 
their  products  in  learning  the  multiplication  table :  for  written 
words  are  as  arbitrary  and  ideographic  to  the  deaf-mute  as  the 
Arabic  numerals  are  to  the  speaking  child. 

We  are  persuaded  from  long  experience,  as  well  as  from 
reasoning,  in  view  of  the  principles  above  developed,  that  the 
very  best  thing  to  do  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  in  case 
they  cannot  be  taught  to  speak,  is  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
as  perfect  a  system  of  manual  signs  as  possible,  and  as  early  as 
possible — which,  by  the  way,  they  will  learn  without  any 
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conscious  effort,  as  all  children  learn  their  vernacular — that 
they  may  have  a  medium  of  thought  answering  to  speech 
in  hearing  children,  and  which  will  serve  in  then  minds  as 
a  conductor  of  written  language,  and  that  by  means  of 
these  signs  then  minds  may  be  developed  and  furnished 
as  the  minds  of  other  children  are.  And  then,  in  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  knowledge  and  use  of  written  language, 
let  both  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  use  this  written  language 
in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  both  in  school  and  out,  as  a  means 
of  communication,  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  practicable. 
The  one  thing  that  is  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  any  lan- 
guage by  any  class  of  persons  is  not  grammar,  nor  rules  of  any 
sort,  but  good  models,  and  practice,  practice,  practice. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  use  of  manual  signs 
when  labial  and  lingual  signs  can  be  used. 

There  are  some  exceptional  cases  in  which  congenital  mutes 
may  be  taught  to  articulate  and  read  the  signs  made  by  the 
lips  and  the  tongue.  Let  them  by  all  means  be  taught  the  use 
of  such  signs  in  preference  to  those  necessarily  used  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  as  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  after  having  learned  to  speak,  it  is  very 
important  that  this  practice  be  kept  alive  and  perfected  if  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  we  think  it  a  great  pity  that  such  children  should 
be  allowed  to  lay  aside  and  forget  then  vernacular  speech.  It 
can  be  made  to  serve  them  as  an  instrument  of  thought  equally 
well  with  the  language  of  manual  signs,  though  they  hear  not 
then  own  voices ;  and  though  imperfect,  as  it  usually  will  be,  it 
is  much  to  be  preferred  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
their  fellow-men  to  the  best  system  of  manual  signs  that  can 
be  given  them. 
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BY  HENRY  WINTER  SYLE,  M.  A.,  NEW  YORK. 

In  a  former  article*  I  presented  some  results  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  selection  and  management  of  libraries  for 
pupils.  I  will  now  briefly  discuss  collections  of  a  higher  grade, 
suited  to  teachers  and  other  officers. 


*  "Practical  Notes  on  School  Libraries,"  Annals,  vol.  xix,  page  149. 
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The  principle  previously  alluded  to  as  governing  the  nature 
of  such  collections  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  as  to  de- 
serve repetition  here  at  the  outset.  It  is,  that  a  library  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  an  educational  establishment  should 
minister  obviously,  if  not  directly,  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils, 
for  whose  sole  benefit  the  institution  was  established  and  is 
sustained  in  every  department. 

Books  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  themselves 
may  be  made  serviceable  to  their  wants  by  supplying  the  teach- 
ers and  others  in  charge  of  them  with  instruments  and  materials 
for  their  work — methods  of  education  and  matter  for  instruction. 

Hence,  in  the  library  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
we  look  for  books  of  the  following  classes : 

1st.  Books  on  education  in  general,  and  relative  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  particular ;  their  physical  and  mental  peculiarities  ; 
history  of  the  means  devised  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition ;  methods  at  present  used ;  text-books ;  and,  as  shedding 
light  on  the  results  attained,  accounts  of  then-  condition  after 
leaving  school,  and  works  written  by  themselves. 

2d.  Books  of  reference  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  usual 
course  of  study,  or  which  may  come  up  incidentally. 

3d.  General  literature. 

Each  of  these  classes  will  be  considered  in  order. 

First.  Of  works  relative  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  complete 
catalogue  down  to  the  year  1842,  elaborately  classified,  and 
with  interesting  notes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Liste  Litter* (ire 
Philocophe,  of  MM.  C.  and  B.  T.  Guyot,  of  Groningen.  Copies 
can  yet  be  had  at  about  a  dollar  in  gold.  AH  the  older  works 
in  the  English  language  were  sketched  by  Prof.  Samuel  Porter 
in  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Annals,  and  publications  in 
various  languages  have  been  noted  by  the  successive  editors 
of  this  periodical,  by  Bev.  J.  A.  Cary  in  appendices  to  several  of 
the  New  York  reports  of  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  Bev.  Dr. 
Day  in  his  European  reports,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hutton  in  his  articles 
on  Text-Books.*  and  others;  while  Dr.  L.  Turnbull,  in  his 
treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,f  has  given  a  complete  list  of 
medical  and  surgical  works.  J 

*  Published  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xiv,  p.  20">,  and  vol.  xv,  pp.  1  and  65. 
tKeviewed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xviii,  p.  58. 

t  The  preparation  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  English  publications,  and 
of  a  supplement  to  the  Liste  in  other  languages,  has  occupied  many  of  my 
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It  will  be  observed  that  very  few  are  in  the  English  language, 
and  most  of  those  few  are  very  scarce.  It  is  well  nigh  utterly 
impossible  to  obtain  the  older  British  publications.  The  later, 
and  those  issued  in  America,  come  almost  entirely  under  the 
heads  of  surgical  treatises,  text-books,  and  periodicals,  includ- 
ing among  these  last  institution  reports. 

Our  collaborators  in  France  and  Germany,  and  even  in  coun- 
tries we  are  accustomed  to  regard  so  far  behind  our  own  in  edu- 
cational matters,  as  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  are  constantly 
publishing  separate  treatises,  which,  in  number,  size,  and  thor- 
oughness, put  us  to  the  blush.  We  seldom  see  any  of  them, 
except  by  accident  or  by  special  effort ;  and  when  one  falls  into 
our  hands,  how  many  of  us  have  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to 
read  them,  and  adapt  them  where  necessary  to  our  different 
circumstances  ? 

Still,  if  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  records  of  past  thought,  or 
even  of  contemporary  activity  hi  other  lands,  much  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  preserving  the  productions  of  the  present  day 
and  of  our  own  country. 

The  reports  of  the  institutions  are  distributed  liberally,  so  lib- 
erally, indeed,  that  then  value  is  often  overlooked ;  yet  it  is  rare 
to  see  hi  the  library  of  one  institution  a  complete  file  of  the  re- 
ports of  any  other.  With  much  that  is  of  purely  local  and  passing 
interest,  these  often  contain  facts  and  reflections  well  worth  pre- 
servation. Rather  than  have  these  passages  buried  in  oblivion 
beyond  recall,  I  am  glad  to  see  them  so  judiciously  culled  and 
placed  on  record  in  the  Annals,  as  has  been  done  of  late.  Even 
this,  however,  will  not  perfectly  compensate  for  the  want  of  files 
of  the  reports  themselves,  to  which  reference  may  be  made  for 
many  of  the  particulars  which  cannot  properly  be  repeated  in 
the  limited  space  available  in  the  Annals,  but  a  knowledge  of 
which  may  on  occasion  be  important. 

The  publication  of  text-books  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  seems 
surrounded  with  such  difficulties,  we  should  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  the  few  that  pass  the  ordeal  at  least  to  keep  a  sin- 
odd  moments  for  several  years,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have 
it  put  in  type  at  one  of  our  institutions.  I  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  the 
profession  such  a  description  of  it  that  they  can  judge  whether  to  order  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  to  meet  the  expense  of  publication.  Meantime 
I  desire  here  to  say  that  I  shall  be  greatly  aided  by  lists  of  publications 
not  mentioned  by  the  MM.  Guyot. 
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gle  copy  of  each  in  our  teachers'  libraries.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  the  principal  of  one  of  our  institutions  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen,  nor  even  heard  of.  Mr.  Keep's  excellent  little  book  for 
beginners — soon,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  to  be  reprinted — and  when 
it  appeared  that  the  library  of  the  same  institution  possessed 
only  the  first  volume  of  the  1859  edition  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  Primary 
Lessons.    I  trust  the  instance  is  not  a  specimen. 

Speaking  of  text-books,  an  interesting  and  useful  department 
of  a  reference  library  can  be  formed  by  putting  aside  a  copy  of 
each  book  used  in  the  school,  with  a  label  indicating  in  prefer- 
ence to  what  others  it  was  adopted,  and  in  classes  of  what 
standing  it  is  used. 

Specimens  of  new  books  are  often  sent  us,  or  can  easily  be 
procured ;  and  even  when  they  are  not  judged  suited  for  school 
use,  they  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  referred  to  for  oc- 
casional hints  and  examples. 

The  usefulness  of  such  collections  is  shown  (  by  the  many  re- 
quests received  from  the  younger  institutions  for  lists  of  the 
manuals  employed  at  the  older,  and  by  the  evident  attractive- 
ness of  the  table  in  the  museum  at  Belleville,  which  was  devoted 
to  sets  of  the  books  in  use  at  Hartford  and  New  York.  The 
whole  exhibition,  it  is  simple  justice  to  say,  surpassed  in  variety 
and  real  merit  our  utmost  expectations,  and  reflected  great 
credit  upon  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  accomplished  and  courteous 
Dr.  May. 

/Second.  Of  books  of  reference,  the  first  place  must  be  given 
to  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  and  atlases.  If  the 
teacher  desires  information  on  any  topic,  whether  to  expand  on 
the  text-book,  or  to  prepare  lessons  or  lectures  of  his  own,  or 
the  pupil  in  the  high  class  seeks  matter  for  his  essay  or  his 
speech  before  the  debating  society,  he  can  find  it  here  at  once, 
stripped  of  extraneous  matter,  and  in  a  clear  and  condensed 
form. 

The  best  encyclopaedias  for  general  use  to  be  had  here  are 
Appleton's,  (supplemented  by  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia,)  and 
Chambers'.  The  former  is  fuller  on  American  topics ;  the  latter, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  the  first  edition  of  the  other,  on 
European.  Brande  and  Cox's  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Art 
gives  technical  details  purposely  omitted  from  these  larger,  but 
more  popular  works.  A  new  edition  of  the  great  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  announced  as  in  preparation. 
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Special  dictionaries,  such  as  the  classical  and  biblical  series 
edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try, abound,  but  they  are  best  selected  by  specialists,  and  for 
most  of  them  there  will  be  comparatively  little  occasion  if  the 
more  general  cyclopaedias  are  at  hand. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  and  Black's,  Colton's.  or  Mitchell's 
Modern  Atlas  and  Long's  Classical  Atlas  will  suffice  for  most 
purposes.  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  and  Astronomical  Atlases 
are,  I  believe,  still  unrivalled  for  the  price.  Richardson's  and 
Latham's  English  Dictionaries  are  probably  not  so  well  known 
in  this  country  as  Webster  and  Worcester,  but  are  well  worth 
constant  reference  by  the  student  and  teacher  of  the  English 
language;  especially  the  first  named,  which  is  unique  in  its 
manner  of  tracing  the  modifications  of  meaning,  and  in  its  lib- 
eral citations  from  old  authors. 

Third.  Having  provided  for  the  most  immediate  wants  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  by  supplying  these  general 
books  of  reference,  it  is  a  good  plan,  if  a  small  but  regular  an- 
nual appropriation  can  be  relied  upon,  to  devote  each  year's 
purchases  principally  to  some  one  class  of  literature,  allowing 
a  small  margin  for  books  in  other  departments.  A  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  library  can  thus  be  built  up  than  when  it 
is  tried  to  glean  from  every  part  of  the  field  each  year — a 
practice  likely  to  lead  into  the  pernicious  habit  of  buying  small, 
superficial,  so-called  "  popular  "  treatises,  just  because  they  are 
cheap. 

There  are  several  manuals  of  literature  which  may  be  taken  as 
guides  in  purchasing.  The  most  recent  and  practically  useful 
are  "  Books  and  Reading,"  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale,  and 
"  The  Best  Reading."  published  by  Putnam's  Sons.  The  former 
teaches  how  as  well  as  what  to  read ;  the  latter  gives  classified 
lists,  with  the  prices,  and  marks  indicating  (a)  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  book  on  each  subject  that  is  yet  reliable,  and  (b,  c)  the 
most  thorough  treatise  to  be  found.  Both  exclude,  except  a 
few  leading  specimens,  all  technical  works  in  law,  theology, 
science,  and  art,  and  all  school-books  and  juveniles. 

To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  desire  for  general  reading  can 
properly  be  supplied  from  the  library  funds,  depends  entirely 
on  the  state  of  those  funds.  As  mentioned  in  my  previous  ar- 
ticle, the  best  way  of  meethig  the  want  for  current  literature 
is  to  subscribe  to  a  circulating  library  in  the  neighborhood — a 
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measure  practicable  at  most  of  our  institutions,  since  they  are 
generally  situated  in  or  near  a  large  city.  A  great  variety  of 
choice  is  thus  secured  at  small  expense,  and  an  accumulation  of 
books  of  transient  interest  avoided. 

If  Patent  Office  Keports  come  to  bless  you,  be  grateful,  and 
consign  them  to  dignified  seclusion  on  the  top  shelf. 

Next,  as  to  the  management  of  the  library.  This  is  much 
easier  than  that  of  one  for  the  pupils,  yet  the  librarian's  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 

At  the  ideal  library  the  visitor  is  free  to  explore  every  alcove 
and  select  his  book  at  his  leisure.  In  this  imperfect  world, 
however,  our  institutions  are  generally  compelled  to  place  their 
libraries  in  some  public  and  frequented  apartment — the  princi- 
pal's office  or  the  reception-room  for  visitors — where  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  under  lock  and  key.  It  would  be  conven- 
ient to  have  the  key  hung  up  in  a  spot  accessible  to  all,  but 
there  would  be  constant  danger  of  its  being  discovered  by  per- 
sons for  whom  it  was  not  meant,  or  carried  off  by  inadvertence. 
Moreover,  the  librarian  cannot  reasonably  be  held  responsible 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  books  unless  keys  are  in  the  hands  of 
no  one  but  himself  and  a  few  assistants  selected  by  himself,  and 
strictly  accountable  to  him  for  the  proper  registry  of  every  vol- 
ume taken  out. 

When  there  is  so  small  a  number  of  persons  entitled  to  use  the 
library,  all  daily  engaged  in  the  same  building,  and  so  inter- 
mittent and  irregular  in  their  calls,  it  is  unreasonable  and  in- 
convenient either  for  them  to  expect  the  librarian  to  be  in 
attendance  daily  at  any  fixed  hour,  or  for  him  to  refuse  to  open 
the  cases  save  at  such  an  hour.  With  three  or  four  keys  dis- 
tributed to  suitable  custodians,  there  is  a  sufficiently  fair  chance 
of  one  or  another  being  accessible  at  all  proper  hours.  Heaven 
defend  me  from  the  good  people  who  are  oblivious  that  even  a 
librarian  has  a  natural  right  to  eat  his  dinner  or  to  catch  his 
train,  and  that  dumping  books  at  his  chamber-door  at  midnight 
is  not  the  best  way  of  returning  them  to  his  tender  mercies. 

The  books  of  reference  most  in  use,  or  of  which  sets  will  be 
most  difficult  to  fill  up  if  broken,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  out  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  and  if  the 
room  is  suitable  for  reading  in,  some  should  not  be  removed 
from  it  at  all.  At  New  York  the  rule  has  long  been  that  the 
sets  of  the  Annals,  the  Proceedings  of  Conventions,  and  the  In- 
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stitution's  Reports  must  not  be  taken  from  the  room,  and  that  of 
the  class  of  encyclopaedias  not  more  than  two  volumes  can  be 
drawn  at  a  time  by  the  same  person,  nor  may  any  be  kept 
longer  than  a  day.  Discretion  is,  of  course,  vested  in  the  libra- 
rian to  relax  this  rule  in  exceptional  cases. 

Any  restriction  on  the  time  ordinary  books  may  be  kept  is 
practically  unnecessary — the  only  objects  of  such  a  rule  being  to 
secure  to  all  an  equal  chance  of  reading  a  book  which  may  be 
in  demand,  and  to  keep  all  from  passing  out  of  sight  through 
the  lapse  of  time — and  is  sure  to  become  a  dead  letter,  unless 
enforced  at  the  cost  of  no  little  watchfulness,  and  what  will  be 
considered  petty  annoyance. 

A  register  should  be  kept  in  which  every  volume  taken  out 
must  be  recorded.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
Only  three  columns  are  needed,  for  the  date,  the  title,  and  the 
borrower's  name,  space  being  left  after  the  last  for  a  check-mark 
when  the  book  is  returned.  A  separate  register  is  required  for 
books  drawn  from  the  circulating  library,  having  a  fourth  col- 
umn to  note  the  date  when  they  are  due ;  it  is  well  also  to  keep 
a  blank-book  always  open  for  applications. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  New  York  in  devising  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  distributing  books  from  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  chiefly  from  its  having  been  attempted  to  assign 
certain  folios  exclusively  to  the  officers  and  others  to  the  pu- 
pils, and  from  the  right  to  draw  books  having  been  entrusted 
to  several  different  persons  at  once,  all  of  whose  signatures 
were  to  be  honored,  while  all  the  books  were  to  be  charged  in 
the  name  of  the  Institution.  The  plan  finally  adopted,  and 
which  has  worked  with  perfect  smoothness  for  a  year,  is  as 
follows : 

The  rule  was  laid  down  that  every  pupil  who  could  profitably 
use  this  privilege  should  have  the  opportunity ;  and  only  when 
the  pupils  were  provided  for  should  the  officers  have  then  turn. 
We  had  twenty -three  folios,  on  each  of  which  one  book  at  a 
time  could  be  drawn.  The  high  class  were  allowed  eight  vol- 
umes; the  first  class  and  the  two  articulation  classes  four  each; 
leaving  a  margin  of  three.  The  high  class  could  apply  for  books 
directly  to  the  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  this  department ; 
pupils  in  the  other  classes,  only  through  their  teachers.  Ap- 
plications were  also  received  from  teachers  and  other  officers. 

On  Friday  evening  the  applications  were  arranged  in  order 
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of  priority,  the  preference  being  given  to  those  of  pupils ;  the 
volumes  to  be  returned  were  also  collected,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  to  the  Mercantile  Library  with  two  lists,  one  of  books 
returned,  the  other  of  books  wanted.  The  former  were  credited 
on  the  folios  to  which  they  had  been  charged,  and  the  latter 
were  then  furnished  so  far  as  possible,  being  charged  in  order 
to  the  vacated  folios,  and  distributed  by  our  assistant. 

The  officers  at  the  Mercantile  Library  were  requested  to  give 
out  no  books  on  the  Institution  account  but  in  this  way,  and  to 
recognize  no  signature  but  that  of  our  assistant.  The  cards  of 
membership  issued  for  each  folio  were  all  placed  in  the  same 
gentleman's  hands,  to  be  loaned  to  persons  desirous  of  visiting 
the  reading-room,  but  not  to  be  used  to  draw  books. 

The  entire  control  being  thus  in  one  man's  hands,  no  confu- 
sion could  arise.  Though  it  would  seem  that  the  lion's  share 
was  allotted  to  the  pupils,  yet  in  practice  it  proved  that  they 
did  not  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  their  privilege,  and  all  of 
the  officers  who  desired  could  obtain  books  without  difficulty. 

The  expense  of  sending  to  and  from  the  city  was  assessed  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  drawn 
and  the  time  they  were  kept,  the  Institution  paying  for  the  pu- 
pils, and  the  officers  for  themselves,  individually. 

A  few  words  on  minor  points.  With  regard  to  the  cataloguing 
of  a  reference  library,  the  remarks  made  as  to  a  pupils'  library 
hold  good.  Covers  are  unnecessary,  except  for  atlases,  and  also 
unless  it  be  thought  well  to  provide  temporary  ones  for  elegantly- 
bound  volumes  when  taken  out.  All  books  should  be  called  in 
before  the  close  of  the  term,  and  on  no  account  should  any  be 
permitted  to  be  earned  away  over  the  whole  vacation. 

Both  this  paper  and  the  previous  one  on  school  libraries  may 
be  thought  to  bristle  with  dry  details  and  minute  directions. 
My  only  excuse  for  presenting  them  is  the  thought  that  there 
may  be  others  whose  labors  can  be  lightened  by  learning  these 
very  niinuti?e,  which  experience  has  taught  a  fellow-laborer  are 
essential  to  the  proper  composition  and  management  of  such 
important  aids  in  our  work. 
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[We  extract  from  the  recent  address  of  the  Chicago  Deaf -Mute  Society 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city  the  following  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  urge  the  establishment  of  a  day-school  for  deaf-mutes.  The 
question  of  the  advantage  of  day-schools  is  one  to  which  there  are  two 
sides  ;  this  address  presents  the  arguments  for  the  affirmative  more  fully 
and  forcibly  than  we  have  seen  them  stated  before. — Ed.  Annals.] 

"  1.  The  State  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Jackson- 
ville is  over  200  miles  from  here,  and  the  parents  of  deaf-mute 
children  are  required  to  pay  their  fare  to  and  from  the  institu- 
tion. This,  to  many  of  them,  is  a  great  hardship,  and  to  others 
an  impossibility. 

2.  By  thus  sending  these  children  away  from  then-  homes 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  their  affection  for  home 
and  parents  is  greatly  weakened.  They  come  to  look  upon 
home  as  a  place  where  they  feel  their  misfortune  more  heavily, 
as  there  they  have  no  playmates  of  their  own  age  with  whom 
they  can  communicate.  "Where  the  parents  are  not  also  deaf- 
mutes,  they  are  separated  so  long  from  their  children  that  they 
frequently  never  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  signs  to  com- 
municate with  them.  In  fact,  the  large  institution  makes  of 
deaf-mutes  a  class  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
unable  to  share  with  them  hi  the  pleasures  and  labors  of  life  : 
and  when  at  last  it  sends  its  graduates  into  the  outside  world 
they  are  compelled  to  accommodate  themselves  to  an  entirely 
new  order  of  things. 

"  3-^The  great  majority  of  deaf-mutes  are  the  children  of  poor 
parents,  and  will  in  after  life  be  compelled  to  support  them- 
selves by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  While  they  are  absent  at 
an  institution  the  parents  are  entirely  deprived,  not  only  of  the 
company  of  the  child,  but  of  those  thousand  little  services  so 
sweet  for  the  child  to  render  and  for  the  parent  to  receive.  The 
father  cannot  teach  the  son  to  follow  in  his  trade  ;  in  most  cases 
he  knows  that,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  trades  which  can 
be  taught  at  a  large  institution,  his  son  cannot  even  be  gaining 
from  another  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which 
will  enable  him  on  leaving  school  to  take  a  place  by  his  father's 
side  in  the  work-shop.    In  the  case  of  a  girl  it  is  still  worse,  for 
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how  is  it  possible  for  a  girl  at  an  institution  to  learn  those  little 
things  that  in  after  life  will  make  her  a  good  and  economical 
housekeeper  ? 

"4.  In  case  of  sickness  or  death,  parents  and  children  are 
separated,  and  many  a  poor  parent  is  denied  the  miserable  con- 
solation of  closing  the  eyes  of  the  loved  child,  or  of  receiving 
from  his  hands  the  loving  attentions  that  make  sickness  bear- 
able to  the  poor  man. 

"  5.  The  parent  is  absolutely  shnt  out  from  any  part  in  the  re- 
ligious training  of  the  child.  Christian  or  Israelite.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  all  are  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  principal,  to 
be  trained  in  one  common  religion,  110  matter  whether  that  be 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  or  not.  In  this  city,  within  two  months. 
Catholic  parents  have  tried  to  prevent  a  son  from  returning  to 
school  for  this  very  reason. 

"6.  The  State  law  is,  that  110  child  under  ten  years  of  age 
shall  be  received  at  the  institution.  Many  children  under 
that  age  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  attending  school,  and  to 
have  them  do  so  would  relieve  their  parents  of  much  tedious 
care,  in  keeping  them  out  of  danger,  etc. 

"  7.  Many  teachers  and  others  connected  with  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  favor  small  schools.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  report  on 
plans,  etc.,  for  an  institution  for  that  State,  are  seriously  think- 
ing of  building  cottages,  each  to  be  presided  over  by  a  proper 
person,  the  children  going  to  the  school-house  as  to  a  public 
school.  They  hope  in  this  way  to  introduce  some  of  the  fea- 
tures and  influence  of  a  home  into  the  institution  system.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  for  many  years  a 
teacher  at  the  New  York  Institution,  now  the  honored  pastor 
of  St.  Ann's  church  for  deaf-mutes  in  New  York,  favored  such  a 
change  at  the  last  convention  of  principals  and  teachers. 

"  8.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  support 
a  day-school  for  deaf-mutes  which  has  43  pupils.  10  of  whom 
are  supported  entirely  at  a  neighboring  house,  the  State  con- 
tributing $2,000  annually  toward  then*  expenses.  There  is  also 
a  day-school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Boston,  having  about  60  pupils, 
which  is  supported  and  controlled  entirely  by  the  city.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  is  one  in  Cleveland,  one  in  Baltimore  for 
colored  mutes,  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn,  another  in  Water 
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town,  and  another  in  Rome.  N.  Y.*  There  is  also  a  night-school 
for  mutes  in  New  York  city,  with  its  two  institutions.  \Ve  call 
your  attention  to  these  facts,  so  that  you  may  not  think  we  ask 
a  new  or  unheard-of  thing. 

"  9.  There  are  at  present  more  than  25  deaf-mute  children  in 
Chicago  who  should  be  in  school.  "While  the  institution  at 
Jacksonville  has  been  unable  to  reach  these,  most  of  them  would 
be  reached  by  a  day-school  in  the  city.  We  hand  you  with  this 
a  list  of  their  names  and  addresses,  so  far  as  we  know  them. 

- 10.  Should  you  think  fit  to  decline  our  request,  we  think 
you  will  do  these  children  a  great  injustice.  They  will  grow  up 
in  ignorance — not  only  ignorance  of  reading  and  writing — but 
of  the  very  language  that  is  spoken  around  them,  and  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  excitement  which 
would  stir  this  city  if  your  Board  should  decide  to  abolish  day- 
schools  for  hearing  children,  and  inform  the  parents  that  they 
can  have  their  choice — to  send  their  children  to  an  institution 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  or  let  them  stay  at  home. 

"  These,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  we  wish  to 
urge  upon  your  attention.  As  to  the  greater  economy  of  the 
day-school  we  say  not  a  word,  for  on  that  point  you  are  the  most 
competent  judges.  It  takes  little  to  support  a  child  in  a  fam- 
ily, but  in  a  large  institution  it  becomes  a  considerable  item. 
In  the  one  case,  stewards,  housekeepers,  matrons,  and  a  host  of 
officials  have  to  be  hired,  and  in  large  institutions  there  is  much 
waste.  In  the  other  it  falls  upon  the  parent,  and  the  child  can 
do  a  great  deal  toward  its  own  support." 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

First  Lessons  for  Deaf- Mutes.  By  William  H.  Latham.  Cincin- 
nati and  New  York  :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  1874.  16mo.,pp.  10G. 

First  Lessons  for  tfu  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  John  R.  Keep. 
Second  Edition.  Hartford:  Press  of  the  Case.  Lockwood  & 
Brainard  Co.  1875.  12mo..  pp.  110. 

\Ye  do  not  propose  at  the  present  time  to  review  these  books 

*  There  are  several  errors  in  this  statement.  The  Cleveland  school  has 
been  closed,  the  institution  in  Baltimore  is  a  boarding  establishment  un- 
der the  control  of  the  State,  and  the  schools  in  Watertown  and  Rome  are 
not  yet  in  existence.  Thus  far  the  only  day-schools  that  have  been  suc- 
cessfully established  in  this  country  are  those  of  Pittsburgh  and  Boston. 
— pD.  Anxaes. 
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at  length.  They  are  each  receiving  hi  several  institutions  the 
only  test  that  can  be  conclusive  as  to  their  merits — that  of  actual 
use  in  the  class-room ;  and  we  trust  their  methods  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  them  will  be  discussed  in  future  numbers 
of  the  Annals  by  some  of  the  teachers  who  are  using  them. 
AVe  mention  them  here  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
their  publication,  and  to  congratulate  the  profession  upon  the 
wider  range  in  the  choice  of  text-books  for  beginners  that  is 
now  rendered  possible. 

Dr.  Latham's  book  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  views 
set  forth  in  his  article  published  in  the  Annals  three  years  ago.* 
He  regards  the  process  of  teaching  language  to  deaf-mutes  as 
entirely  an  artificial  one.  and  rejects  the  theory  that  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  pupil's  so-called  u  nat- 
ural order  of  thought."  While  using  natural  signs,  methodical 
signs,  object  lessons,  and  every  other  aid  that  can  be  made 
available,  he  depends  upon  the  force  of  plain,  written  language 
addressed  to  the  eye  continually,  repeatedly,  and  with  much 
practice,  as  the  chief  means  of  bringing  the  pupil  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  relations  of  words  and  to  then  correct  use.  Af- 
ter teaching  the  fewest  possible  words  he  introduces  a  complete 
sentence,  consisting  of  an  intransitive  verb  in  the  present  tense 
and  its  subject.  ("  a  dog  runs.'"  illustrated  by  a  picture.)  and  from 
this  time  all  the  new  words  the  learner  acquires  are  immediately 
put  to  use  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  These  are  extended 
and  modified  as  the  pupil  progresses,  until  hi  due  season  he  ar- 
rives at  connected  propositions,  simple  stories,  questions  and 
answers. 

The  book  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  wood-cuts.  There  are  a  few  printer's 
errors  near  the  end.  but  we  are  informed  by  the  publishers  that 
a  new  edition  is  about  to  appear  in  which  these  are  corrected. 

AVe  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Latham  is  at  work  upon  a  sec- 
ond part,  which  is  to  be  published.  The  teachers  of  the  Indi- 
ana Institution  are  testing  it  with  three  classes  of  the  second 
year,  hi  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  the  First  Lessons 
for  three  years  before  then  publication. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Keep's  Lessons  was  published  in  1862. 
and  has  been  very  acceptably  used  for  several  years  in  some  of 
the  institutions.    A  brief  review  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  An- 
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?ials,  vol.  xiii,  page  254.  Mr.  Keep  has  also  made  known  in  the 
Annals  his  opinion  of  the  proper  method  of  instruction,  and  to 
his  several  articles*  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  statement 
of  it  than  can  be  given  here.  He  believes  in  following  nature's 
method  with  hearing  children,  so  far  as  that  consists,  first,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  and  phrases  addressed  to  a  child 
through  their  association  with  actions,  expressions  of  the  coun- 
tenance, gestures,  etc.:  and.  secondly,  in  the  constant  repetition 
of  these  words  and  phrases  in  the  child's  hearing  and  by  the 
child  himself.  He  rejects,  however,  that  imitation  of  the  method 
of  nature  which  to  many  of  us  has  seemed  very  attractive  in 
theory,  but  has  never,  we  venture  to  say.  really  been  practised 
in  any  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  present  words  and  sentences  to  the  deaf-mute  beginner  in 
the  same  way  they  are  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  hearing 
child,  without  any  pre-arranged  plan,  system,  or  order  whatever. 

Mr.  Keep,  like  Dr.  Latham,  spends  no  time  at  the  outset  hi 
teaching  his  pupils  mere  lists  of  words.  He  lets  them  learn  to 
write  their  own  and  then*  teacher's  names,  and  then  begins  with 
complete  sentences  in  which  these  names  are  made  subjects  of 
an  intransitive  verb  hi  the  past  tense.  Having  the  attention  of 
the  class  fixed  upon  himself,  he  walks  deliberately  across  the 
room  once  or  twice,  and  then  writes  on  the  large  slate.  "  Mr. 
Keep  walked.'"  After  this  sentence  has  been  copied  by  the  pu- 
pils, one  of  then  own  number  is  made  to  walk  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  they  all  write  "  Willie  Ely  walked."  The  process  is  re- 
peated with  each  member  of  the  class.  Afterward,  other  intran- 
sitive verbs  are  introduced,  and  then  transitive  verbs  and  an 
object,  every  new  sentence  being  preceded  by  the  actual  per- 
formance, in  the  presence  of  the  class,  of  the  action  described. 
Mr.  Keep  prefers  to  use  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  rather  than 
the  present  for  two  reasons :  because  the  action  is  really  past 
at  the  time  when  the  sentence  is  written,  and  because  the  mean- 
ing of  the  present  tense  is  ambiguous,  denoting  either  present 
or  habitual  action. 

The  next  form  of  the  verb  taught  hi  Mr.  Keep's  Lessons  is  the 
imperative.  Commands  are  written  upon  the  slate  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and  earned  into  execution  hi  the  presence  of  the 
class :  and  this  is  followed,  as  before,  by  a  description  of  what 

♦Especially  the  one  entitled  "How  Should  Deaf -Mute  Children  Learn 
Verbal  Language?"    Annals,  vol.  xv.  p.  28. 
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was  done,  with  the  verb  in  the  past  tense.  Later.  signs  are  sub 
stituted  for  actions  to  describe  occurrences  not  performed  in 
the  class-room,  (the  method  of  action,  however,  being  adhered 
to  throughout  the  book  as  far  as  possible:)  the  variations  of 
Bomber,  gender,  person,  tense,  etc..  and  the  modifiers  of  subject 
and  predicate  are  gradually  introduced,  and  sentences  are  con- 
nected to  form  narratives.  Questions  are  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Lessons. 

The  second  edition  differs  from  the  first  in  beginuing  with 
shorter  sentences,  in  having  a  greater  variety  of  examples 
throughout,  in  placing  the  questions  immediately  after  the 
lessons  to  which  they  refer,  and  in  making  various  other 
modifications  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 
Its  value  is  much  increased  by  the  insertion  of  several  pages 
of  suggestions  to  teachers  upon  the  best  way  of  using  the  book. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1873. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  1874.  8vo..  pp. 1048. 

This  able  report,  like  its  predecessors,  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information  concerning  education  in  general  which  is  of  value 
to  us  who  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  common  with  other  teach- 
ers, while  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  our  own  specialty. 

President  Gallaudet's  interesting  article,  giving  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Clarke  Institution  and  candidly  comparing 
the  results  there  attained  with  those  of  institutions  where  the 
sign-language  is  used,  has  already,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Commissioner,  been  published  in  the  Annals,  (vol.  xix. 
page  136). 

Appended  to  Dr.  Gallaudet's  article  is  a  communication  from 
Mr.  William  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  concerning  the  interviews 
between  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  a  dele- 
gation of  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe  Indians,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion was  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  A  nnals,  (page  48.) 
Mr.  Welsh  incorporates  into  his  communication  the  following 
statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edgerton  Crouter.  of  the  words  for 
which  signs  identical  or  strikingly  similar  were  made  by  the  In- 
dians and  the  deaf-mutes.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  them 
are  the  same  as  those  described  in  Long's  "  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  * 


♦Quoted  in  the  Annals,  vol.  iv,  page  l.*»7. 
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"Love,  hatred,  (or  dislike.)  fear,  truth,  falsehood,  death,  anger, 
astonishment,  sorrow,  hunger,  sun.  moon,  stars,  night,  darkness, 
sun-rising,  sun-setting,  noon,  sleeping,  eating,  (satisfying  hun- 
ger.) drinking,  counting,  dancing,  tree,  (woods.)  buffalo,  cow, 
horse,  (riding  on  horse-back.)  mule.  fish,  bird,  snake,  dog,  deer,  ' 
fire,  rain,  snow.  gun.  gunpowder,  bullet,  scissors,  looking-glass, 
cold,  warm,  lightning,  thunder,  coffee,  milk,  sugar,  butter,  earth, 
(ground.)  grass,  river,  tobacco,  snow-shoes,  foot,  com,  lodge- 
house.  God.  (or  Great  Spirit,)  to  swim,  dance,  separate,  pay  at- 
tention, sew.  cook,  enter,  climb,  break,  cry.  go.  come,  speak,  ex- 
change, steal,  see." 

Many  of  the  institutions  are  mentioned  more  or  less  fully  in 
the  reports  on  education  from  the  several  States. 

The  table  of  statistics,  as  usual,  is  quite  full  and  varied  in  its 
information. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  had  received  instruction  in 
the  institutions  of  this  comitry  (not  including  the  South  Caro- 
lina. Michigan,  and  Clarke  Institutions,  of  which  statistics  are 
not  given  on  this  point.)  was  13.970. 

The  number  of  graduates  who  had  become  teachers  was  210 ; 
of  these.  66  were  froni  the  New  York  Institution.  44  from  the 
American  Asylum,  and  21  from  the  Columbia  Institution,  the 
last  named,  of  course,  being  mainly  from  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, and  included  among  the  graduates  of  other  institutions. 

Ten  institutions,  viz..  the  American.  Xew  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Virginia.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Colombia,  Maryland,  and  Cay- 
uga Lake  Institutions,  had  libraries  of  over  1.000  volumes  each. 

The  statistics  of  laboratories,  philosophical  cabinets,  and  nat- 
ural-history museums  are  the  same  as  in  the  report  of  the  year 
previous.    They  are  quoted  in  the  An  mil*,  vol.  xviii.  page  274. 

While  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  showing  the  character  of 
instruction  is  a  great  improvement  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  statistics  as  a  whole  contain  more  errors  of  importance. 

The  institution  at  Ossawatomie.  Kansas,  mentioned  in  table 
1  as  an  "  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  is  truly  an  asylum, 
but  it  is  for  lunatics.  In  table  15  the  average  time  spent  by  pu- 
pils in  the  Michigan  Institution  is  given  as  eight  years,  and  in 
several  other  institutions  as  seven  and  six  years,  these  periods 
probably  being  the  extreme  limit  of  the  time  pupils  are  allowed 
to  remain.  And  table  18  conveys  the  entirely  erroneous  im- 
pression that  articulation  is  taught  only  in  the  Michigan.  Ar- 
kansas, Whipple's,  and  Cayuga  Lake  schools. 
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Tinnitus  Auriuni,  <>r  Noises  in  the  Ear*. — ByLAUKEN<i;  Tubs 
bull,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Department  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
Howard  Hospital.  Philadelphia.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippic 
cott  &  Co.  1874.  12mo.,  pp.  16. 

On  Deaf-Mutism  and  the  Method  of  "Educating  the  "Deaf  <m<l 
Dumb.    By  the  Same  Author.  1874.  8vo.,  pp.  7. 

The  first-named  of  these  little  pamphlets,  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  is  pathological  in  its 
character.  It  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  author's 
large  and  able  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  reviewed  in  the 
Annals,  vol.  xviii,  page  58. 

The  other  pamphlet,  which  is  extracted  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  sketches  briefly,  and 
not  very  accurately,  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education,  ad- 
vocates the  articulation  method  of  instruction  hi  cases  where  it 
is  possible,  and  commends  "  Visible  Speech."  Dr.  Tumbull 
thinks  "  there  ought  to  be  a  commissioner  in  every  State  to  ex- 
amine and  classify  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  all  who  are  found 
to  possess  any  degree  of  hearing  or  any  remnant  of  speech, 
(having  lost  hearing  after  learning  to  talk,)  or  any  who  manifest 
a  marked  facility  in  vocal  utterances,  should  be  assigned  to  the 
articulating  schools,  while  all  others  should  be  placed  in  the  older 
establishments,  where  the  language  of  signs  is  made  the  basis 
of  instruction." 

The  pamphlet  is  marred  by  such  errors  as  placing  the  Abbe 
de  l'Epee  in  the  sixteenth  century  instead  of  the  eighteenth,  as- 
serting that  artificial  signs  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  German  system  of  instruction,  and  saying  that  the 
tombs  of  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  lie  side  by  side  in  the  grounds  of 
the  American  Asylum.  And  there  are  such  typographical  errors 
as  "Suidus  Soqueus"  for  Surdus  Loquens. 


\_For  the  following  Notice  we  arc  indebted  to  our  colleague, 
Professor  Samuel  Porttr.'] 

The  Combination  Speller^  a  Scientific  Development  of  English 
Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  etc.,  etc.  By  James  W.  Shearer. 
New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  1874.  12mo., 
pp.  1G8. 

We  notice  this  little  book  for  the  purpose  of  commending  it 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  articulation.  The  author  has  de- 
vised a  set  of  diacritical  marks,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
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the  ordinary  spelling  of  words,  which  presents  decided  advan- 
tages over  any  that  has  been  hitherto  employed.  The  sounds 
of  the  vowels  are  indicated  by  symbols  placed  over  the  letters, 
and  the  same  soimd  is  indicated  uniformly  by  the  same  symbol, 
over  whatever  vowel  letter  it  be  placed.  Silent  letters  are 
marked  with  a  dot  beneath  the  letter.  There  are  also  distinct- 
ive marks,  where  needed,  for  the  consonants. 

The  course  of  lessons  seems  to  us  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
requisite  drill  of  the  pupil  in  both  pronunciation  and  reading. 
In  the  Introduction,  we  -find  what  we  must  regard  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  good  judgment  which  the  work  displays  as  a 
whole.  We  refer  to  the  adoption  there  announced  of  the  terms 
tone,  semi-tone,  untoned,  etc.,  instead  of  accent,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, and  unaccented,  etc.  This  innovation  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  either  abandoned  or  forgotten  by  the  author ; 
for  he  employs  the  usual  terminology  hi  every  other  part  of  the 
book.  The  only  instance  of  a  mistaken  pronunciation  which 
we  notice,  after  a  pretty  careful  reading,  is  the  word  naive,  rep- 
resented, on  p.  85.  as  pronounced  like  knave  and  nave. 

The  author  treads  upon  dubious  and  delicate  ground  when  he 
lays  it  down  that  "  the  rhythm  of  prose  as  well  as  poetry  depends 
upon  the  length  of  the  vowel  sounds."  He  either  should  have 
said  -  upon  the  length  of  syllables."  or  else  he  should  have  qual- 
ified the  succeeding  statement,  that  the  seven  short  vowels  are 
-half  sounds  "  in  respect  to  quantity.  What  he  actually  says 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  plain  and  obvious  fact  that  syl- 
lables with  short  vowels  are  often  accented,  and  hence  are  long 
syllables  if  it  be  admitted  that  rhythm  depends  upon  quantify. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  will  prove,  upon  trial,  to 
be  a  serviceable  one  for  practical  use  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  articulation,  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
spelling  to  children  who  are  not  deaf. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  Kate  Blauvelt  has  been  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  her  position  as  teacher ;  she  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  S.  C.  Howard,  late  a  teacher  in  the  Michigan 
Institution. 
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Small  pox  made  its  appearance  the  last  week  in  November, 
and  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  a  very  few  days  there  were  twenty- 
three  cases.  Vigorous  measures  in  the  way  of  separation  and 
vaccination  were  taken,  so  that  the  disease  extended  no  farther. 
Of  those  who  were  sick,  seven  died,  three  of  whom,  we  believe, 
were  servants  or  nurses.  About  a  hundred  pupils  went  home, 
but  the  classes  were  not  broken  up.  Exaggerated  reports  were 
published  in  some  of  the  New  York  papers,  and  it  was  charged 
that  the  disease  was  not  recognized  as  soon  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  that  the  drainage,  ventilation,  etc..  of  the  Institution 
were  not  suitable.  A  card  from  the  directors  repels  these 
charges,  stating  that  the  deficiencies  in  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion which  are  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  typhoid  fever 
a  few  years  ago  have  been  entirely  remedied,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $20,000.  and  that  the  average  health  of  the  pupils  for  the 
past  three  years  will  compare  favorably  with  the  record  of  any 
similar  community. 

IlUnois  Institution. — Dr.  Gillett  sends  us  advance  sheets  of 
the  forthcoming  report,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
items,  leaving  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  report  for  review 
with  those  of  other  institutions : 

There  was  some  trouble  last  year  on  account  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  office  at  that  time  having  made  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  and  school  building  at  a  cost  greater  than 
the  amount  that  had  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature ; 
such  action  being  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
The  new  Board  which  came  into  office  in  April  caused  the  work 
to  cease  before  the  amount  was  exhausted,  and  the  building 
now  remains  unfinished  until  a  further  appropriation  shall  be 
made.  Meantime  there  is  serious  need  of  this  and  other  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  the  shops. 

A  department  of  drawing  was  organized  last  term.  Most 
of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  twice  a  week,  and  such  as 
manifest  special  aptness  for  it  have  daily  lessons.  It  is  not 
stated  that  mechanical  drawing  is  made  a  prominent  feature  of 
this  department,  but  from  Dr.  Gillett's  remarks  upon  the  im- 
portance of  drawing  as  an  aid  to  the  mechanic  arts,  we  infer 
that  it  is. 

Georgia  Institution. — Mr.  James  Fisher  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  as 
it  was  expected  that  the  number  of  pupils  would  hv  few  ;  but. 
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in  fact,  the  attendance  is  large,  and  he  will  probably  be  re-ap- 
pointed. Mr.  James  F.  Moore  has  resigned  his  position  as 
teacher.  * 

Michigan  Institution. — Printing  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  "  industries/'  and  the  publication  of  a  bi-weekly  paper,  called 
the  Michigan  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  has  been  begun.  Its  aims 
and  purposes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  institution  pa- 
pers of  which  the  Ohio  Chronicle  was  the  prototype.  It  is 
neatly  printed. 

Iowa  Institution. — Mr.  Talbot  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  horses  having  been  frightened  near  the  rail- 
way; his  right  arm  was  broken  and  his  left  shoulder  dislocated. 
Mrs.  Talbot,  who  was  with  him,  was  less  seriously  injured. 
Both  are  recovering. 

The  following  notices  reached  us  too  late  for  the  last  number 
of  the  Annals:  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie  was  married  July  11,  to 
Miss  Helen  Zimmerman,  of  Knob  Knoster,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  E. 
South  wick  was  married  Sept.  11,  to  Miss  Maggie  Bickford,  of 
Birmingham,  Iowa,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Institution. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Columbia  Institution. — An  exceedingly  valuable  acquisition 
has  been  made  by  the  purchase  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Baker's 
library  of  works  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  library 
consists  of  more  than  three  hundred  handsomely-bound  vol- 
umes, including  many  that  are  very  rare.  With  the  material 
already  possessed  it  gives  us  what  is  probably  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  collection  of  such  works  in  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  library  of  the  MM.  Guyot,  at  Groningen.  A  cata- 
logue is  to  be  published  during  the  present  year.  It  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  congratulation,  not  only  for  this  institution  but  for 
all  the  American  institutions,  that  such  a  collection  should  have 
been  secured  for  our  country. 

A  clock  and  bell  have  been  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  main 
central  building. 

Minnesota  Institution. — The  blind  pupils  have  been  removed 
to  their  new  quarters,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  deaf-mutes, 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  two  classes.  Mr.  Noyes  con- 
tinues to  be  the  superintendent  of  both  departments,  while  Mr. 
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A.  X.  Pratt,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  deaf-mute  department,  has 
been  made  head  teacher  and  acting  principal  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment, Mr.  P.  W.  Downing,  late  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
succeeds  Mr.  Pratt  as  teacher  of  articulation.  Miss  Howe  and 
Miss  AYestgate  have  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Bella  H.  Ransom,  a 
semi-mute,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and  Miss 
Marian  Wilson,  a  hearing  lady.  Mrs.  Anna  Wing,  a  hearing 
lady,  has  also  become  a  teacher. 

An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  order  and  time 
devoted  to  school  and  labor.  There  is  now  one  session  of 
school  from  8J  A.  M.  to  12|  P.  M..  and  labor  from  1  to  4|  P. 
M.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  value  of  the  industrial 
department  will  be  increased  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  school.  The  girls  have  the  same  period 
of  labor  as  the  boys,  and  special  effort  is  made  to  teach  them 
useful  and  ornamental  work  as  well  as  household  duties. 


Arkansas  Institute. — In  the  notice  of  this  institution  in  the 
last  number  of  the  A  nnals.  Mr.  Ely's  name  was  inadvertently 
used  instead  of  Mr.  Caruthers". 


Maryland  Institution  for  the  Colored. — Mr.  Louis  C.  Tuck, 
a  graduate  of  the  American  Asylum  and  National  College,  and 
late  a  teacher  in  the  California  Institution,  has  been  appointed 
head  teacher.  Mr.  Tuck  also  has  charge  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  of  the  Church  Mission. 


Oregon  Institution. — Bev.  P.  S.  Knight,  who  has  been  active 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  since  its  establish- 
ment, has  been  appointed  principal.  Mr.  AY.  S.  Smith  remains 
in  the  Institution  as  head  teacher,  and  an  additional  deaf-mute 
teacher.  Mr.  John  H.  Lame,  has  been  appointed. 

Montreal  Protestant  Institution. — This  institution,  too.  now 
has  its  newspaper.  It  is  called  the  Cote  St.  Antoine  7\mes  and 
Canadian  Deaf -Mute  Chronicle,  is  published  monthly,  and.  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  designed  to  be  of  local  interest  outside  of 
the  institution,  while  devoting  a  good  portion  of  its  space  to 
deaf-mute  matters.    It  is  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper. 

New  Brunsiriok  Institution. — Mi*.  Abell's  "Evening  and 
Sunday  School "  has  become  a  boarding  establishment  and  has 
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changed  its  name,  as  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  paragraph. 
The  evening  school,  however,  is  continued  in  the  Institution, 
and  there  are  some  day-scholars.  The  institution  receives  a 
small  appropriation  from  the  provincial  government,  but  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  subscriptions  for  support.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  funds  are  provided  a  building  will  be  erected.  The 
school  has  about  81. 600  worth  of  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

New  Institutions. — Five  schools  appear  in  our  tabular  state- 
ment this  year  for  the  first  time. 

The  Catholic  Institution  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  established  in  1869.  as  a  department  of  the  school  of  the 
same  name  for  hearing  and  speaking  young  ladies  at  Fordham. 
N.  Y.  It  is.  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Syle.  under  the  charge  of  a 
religious  order  of  ladies.  "  without  habit."  who  are  devoted  to 
good  works — especially  the  conduct  of  schools  for  girls — in  this 
country.  France,  and  elsewhere.  The  French  system  of  in- 
struction is  used,  having  been  introduced  directly  from  France 
by  Mile.  Lambert,  now  a  teacher  in  the  Brooklyn  school.  Ar- 
ticulation is  taught. 

We  restore  the  Cleveland  Day-School  to  its  place  in  the  list, 
and  give  its  statistics  as  furnished  us  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  that  city,  in  order  to  make  the  record  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  year  complete :  but  we  learn  from  a  trust- 
worthy source  that  the  school,  after  having  been  revived  for  a 
year  or  two.  suffered  syncope  in  September  last — not  for  the 
first  time — and  that  some  of  its  pupils  are  now  in  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution. 

The  German  Lutheran  School  at  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  was  no- 
ticed in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals,  page  115. 

Of  the  Colorado  Institution  we  have  no  information  later  than 
that  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals,  page  190.  except 
that  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  mentions  Manitou  as  the  location. 

The  Brooklyn  Institution  is  a  branch  of  the  Fordham  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  name,  and  is  also  connected  with  a  school 
for  hearing  young  ladies.  Some  of  the  pupils  board  in  the 
Institution,  and  others  are  day-scholars.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  are  received  free. 
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The  Free  Evening  Class  of  New  York  city  was  opened  in 
November  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  city.  It  is  technically  a  class  of  the  evening  school, 
held  in  Grammar  School  No.  40.  East  Twenty-third  street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  avenues ;  it  is  nominally  under  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  school,  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  but  in  fact  Mr.  Syle 
has  the  sole  control  and  direction  of  it.  It  meets  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings,  from  (5^  to  9  o'clock.  The 
scholars  have  mostly  received  previous  instruction,  and  are 
now  engaged  during  the  day  in  earning  a  livelihood.  They  are 
generally  deficient  in  some  points  of  great  practical  importance 
to  them  in  their  trades  and  other  business,  especially  mechan- 
ical drawing,  book-keeping,  and  colloquial  language.  Several 
are  Germans,  who  come  to  Mr.  Syle  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
English.  Considering  the  great  distance  of  the  school  from  the 
homes  of  some  of  the  pupils — though  the  location  is  the  most 
central  one  available — the  attendance  is  quite  regular. 

Miss  L.  M.  Wayland,  of  355  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
street,  New  York  city,  still  proposes  to  open  a  private  home- 
school  for  children  whose  parents  do  not  wish  to  send  them  to 
a  public  institution,  but  as  yet  she  has  no  pupils. 

The  Prospective  New  Jersey  Institution. — The  Commission- 
ers have  accepted  from  the  city  of  New  Brunswick  the  offer  of 
"  Riverside  Park,"  a  piece  of  land  about  forty-three  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  are  now  engaged  upon  plans  for  a  building.  They 
have  asked  and  received  the  advice  of  several  gentlemen  in  the 
profession  with  respect  to  the  plan,  and  the  result  ought  to  be 
a  better  building  than  any  yet  erected. 

Proposed  Day-School  in  Chicago.— -We  learn  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  that  the  president  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  met  the  Deaf- Mute  Society 
of  that  city  at  the  rooms  of  the  latter,  No.  89  Madison  street, 
on  the  11th  of  November  last,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
communication  from  the  society  upon  the  subject  of  establish 
ing  a  day-school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Chicago.  An  address  which 
had  been  drawn  up  in  behalf  of  the  society,  and  of  which  we 
publish  the  greater  portion  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Annals,  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  of  Detroit,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Institution.  A  gentleman  stated  that  the  pro 
posed  plan  for  a  day-school  was  approved  by  Dr.  Gillett.  princi 
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pal  of  the  Illinois  Institution.  Recitations  in  the  sign-language 
were  given  by  some  of  the  deaf-mutes  present,  after  which  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  through  Mr.  Clarke,  said 
to  the  society  that  the  Board  had  no  power  to  do  more  than 
fit  up  a  room  for  the  day-school;  they  could  not  provide  a 
teacher  without  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  which  would 
have  to  be  made  by  the  common  council,  or.  better,  by  the  State 
legislature.  They  would,  however,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
further  the  project, 

Australian  Institutions. — Dr.  Gallaudet  has  received  a  file  of 
the  reports  of  the  "  New  South  AYales  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind."  This  institution,  which  is  in  Sydney, 
was  established  in  the  year  1860.  The  present  principal  is  Mr. 
Samuel  ^Yatson,  formerly  connected  with  the  Belfast  (Ireland) 
Institution,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  Deny  and  Baphoe 
Institutions.    The  number  of  pupils  is  52. 

There  is  also  an  institution  in  Melbourne,  having  82  pupils, 
and  a  new  one  has  just  been  opened  in  Adelaide,  which  unites 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

The  laborers  in  this  distant  field  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
feel  that  they  are  far  separated  from  their  brethren  in  other 
lands ;  but  now  that  the  direct  communication  between  Aus- 
tralia and  San  Francisco  brings  them  comparatively  near  to  us 
of  America,  we  gladly  welcome  them  to  our  fellowship,  hoping 
that  the  relations  established  with  them  by  means  of  the 
Annals,  correspondence,  etc..  may  prove  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  ( 'hurch  Mission. — This  association  held  its  second  anni- 
versary at  St.  Ann's  church.  New  York.  November  8.  1874.  The 
receipts  during  the  past  year  were  85,276.72.  The  Mission, 
besides  assisting  St.  Ann's  Church  in  its  special  work  among 
the  deaf,  and  supporting  the  Home  for  aged  and  infirm 
deaf-mutes,  has  held  regular  or  occasional  services  during  the 
year  at  a  large  number  of  places  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  plans  for  a  building  for  the  Home  are  now  perfected, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  means  for  this  worthy  object  will  soon 
be  provided. 

The  Clerc  Memorial. — -We  have  received  the  final  report  of 
the  executive  committee,  in  which  they  announce  the  satisfac- 
tory  completion  of  their  labor  of  love  and  resign  their  trust. 
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The  treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  of  £156.98  remaining  on 
hand,  after  all  expenses  have  been  paid :  this  sum  will  probably 
be  increased  somewhat  by  the  sale  of  photographs,  and.  with  the 
consent  of  the  board  of  managers,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mutes  in 
New  York.  Photographic  views  of  the  monument  in  various 
styles  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Newell,  Jr..  Station  M,  New 
York  city,  or  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks,  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hartford.  Conn.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Syle  corrects  and  completes  the  description  of  the  monu- 
ment already  published  in  the  Annals,  and  gives  some  addi- 
tional information  of  interest : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals? 

Sik  :  Permit  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  which  occurs  in  your 
description  of  the  Clerc  Monument,  in  the  October  number,  and 
in  most  of  the  other  descriptions  that  have  been  published.  The 
inscription  on  the  front  reads:  "  The  Apostle  to  (not  of)  the 
Deaf-Mutes  of  the  New  World." 

The  origin  of  this  epithet  may  have  sufficient  interest  to  merit 
notice  in  the  Annals.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
J.  Clerc.  D.D..  Rector  of  Burlington  College.  X.  J.,  who  found 
it  in  a  letter  of  introduction  given  to  his  father  by  the  Abbe 
Sicard.  addressed  to  the  learned  and  amiable  Bishop  Ckeverus. 
of  Boston — subsequently  the  first,  and  thus  far  the  only  Ameri- 
can Cardinal. 

The  passage  in  which  the  expression  occurs  is  as  follows  : 

-  Jaime  pour  me  consoler  de  sa  perte.  a  le  considerer  comme 
Vapotre  des  Sourds-muets  J"  nouveau  monde,  a  qui  notre 
Dieu  vent  se  faire  connaitre.  et  dont  il  veut.  dans  Sa  Miseri- 
corde.  dissiper  les  tenebres  en  les  eclairant  du  flambeau  de  la  foi.v* 

As  no  exact  description  of  the  monument  has  appeared  in  the 
A /Dials.  I  append  one.  furnished  by  the  contractor,  to  place  on 
record  by  the  side  of  the  description  of  the  Gallaudet  monu- 
ment, (vol.  vii.  pp.  22.  23  :) 

•k  The  monument  to  the  late  Laurent  Clerc  consists  of  a  bronze 
bust,  and  a  memorial  pedestal  composed  of  five  stones.  The 
base  is  of  "Westerly.  R.  I.,  gray  granite.  5  feet  square  by  14 
inches  thick,  finely  hammered.  The  remaining  portions  are  of 
the  •*  Dyce  "  Scotch  granite,  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  very 
highly  polished,  from  the  Spittal  Granite  Works.  Messrs  Bower 
&  Florence.  Aberdeen.  The  second  base  is  3  ft.  10  in.  square 
by  10  in.  thick.    The  moulded  base  is  3  ft.  3  in.  square  by  18 


*  "I  am  fain  to  console  myself  for  his  loss  by  thinking  of  him  as  the  njx>s- 
tle  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  tlie  new  worid,  to  whom  our  God  wishes  to  make 
himself  known,  and  whose  darkness  He  wishes,  in  His  mercy,  to  dissipate 
by  lighting  it  up  with  the  torch  of  the  trne  faith.'' 
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in.  thick,  and  has  a  bronze  plate  inserted  in  the  front,  bearing 
a  bas-relief  of  the  name  Clzkc  in  the  manual  alphabet.  The  die 
is  3  ft.  3  in.  high  by  2  ft.  6  in.  square  at  the  bottom,  diminish- 
ing to  2  ft.  2  in.  square  at  the  top.  and  bears  inscriptions  in 
front  and  on  the  two  sides,  in  sunk  bevelled  gilt  letters.  The 
cap  is  2  ft.  9  in.  square  by  2  ft.  high.  It  is  richly  moulded,  and 
bears  in  front  the  monogram  L.  C.  in  elegant  sunken  letters. 
The  bronze  bust  is  of  heroic  size ;  it  was  modelled  by  Carl  Con- 
rads.  of  Hartford,  and  cast  at  the  Ames  Foundry.  Chicopee. 
Mass.:  it  is  hnely  chased  and  finished  by  hand." 

The  monogram  was  designed  by  Mir.  Battersons  draughts- 
man. Mr.  Henry  Bryant,  of  Hartford,  who  also  made  the  work- 
ing drawings  of  the  details  of  the  pedestal  from  the  general 
designs  furnished  by  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

HENRY  WINTER  SYLE. 

Sec.  Nat.  C.  M.  Union. 


The  Caust  of Dtqf-Muie  uOUmnishness." — What  is  the  reason 
that  the  graduates  of  our  institutions,  with  few  exceptions,  pre- 
fer to  associate  with  one  another  rather  than  with  the  world  of 
hearing  and  speaking  persons  ?  'Sir.  Ackers  says*  it  is  because 
they  have  been  taught  by  the  "  French  system."  and  the  same 
opinion  seems  to  be  held  by  some  of  the  other  writers  who  have 
discussed  the  subject — alike  those  who  condemn  and  those  who 
defend  deaf-mute  associations,  conventions,  etc.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  possession  of  so  facile  a  means  of  communication 
as  the  sign-language  used  in  our  institutions  may  be  one  of  the 
causes  that  foster  the  tendency  in  question ;  but  that  there  is 
also  some  other  and  deeper  reason  underlying  this.  is.  we  think, 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  tendency  to  association  is  found 
among  the  graduates  of  the  articulation  schools  of  Germany, 
and  in  no  less  degree  than  here.  Almost  every  large  German 
town  has  its  "  Faubstwnmenvermn,"  and  from  time  to  time  a 
great  convention  of  deaf-mutes  is  held  in  Berlin.  As  Mr. 
Danger,  of  Brunswick,  remarks  in  the  Organz\  "If  our  schools 
are  properly  conducted,  they  succeed  in  giving  the  majority  of 
then  pupils  such  a  knowledge  of  language  that,  upon  their 
graduation,  intercourse  with  the  hearing-world  is  rendered  pos- 
sible^ and  the  tendency  to  future  intellectual  decay  is  counter- 
acted by  the  ability  to  use  books ;  yet  the  heart  of  the  deaf- 
mute  will  generally  incline  more  to  the  deaf-mute  than  to  the 

*AnnaU,  vol.  six.  pp.  82,  83. 

+  Organ  der  Taub&tummen-  und  Blindenan*talten  in  DeuUchland.  vol.  xx. 
p.  116. 
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hearing  person."  It  may  be  added  that  while  Mr.  Danger  de- 
plores some  of  the  concomitants  of  deaf-mute  gatherings,  (for 
instance,  too  much  beer-chinking.)  he  does  not  regard  the  conven- 
tions and  associations  as  necessarily  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  believes  that  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  good,  affording, 
as  they  do.  an  opportunity  for  the  much-needed  farther  instruc- 
tion of  their  members.  He  highly  commends  the  course  adopted 
in  Wiirtemberg.  where  the  authorities  have  provided  the  deaf- 
mutes  with  a  place  of  meeting,  and  have  arranged  that  the  head 
teacher  of  one  of  the  royal  institutions  shall  take  part  in  their 
gatherings,  receiving  therefor  a  reasonable  compensation. 

Mr.  Kinney  on  the  Sign-Langttage. — The  Nebraska  Teacher 
for  October.  1874.  contains  an  able  article  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Kinney, 
principal  of  the  Nebraska  Institution,  describing  the  various  sys- 
tems of  deaf-mute  instruction  and  the  course  pursued  in  his  own 
institution.  He  speaks  with  respect  of  the  results  of  articula- 
tion at  Northampton,  but  believes  that  the  sign  method  is  the 
only  true  one  for  most  deaf-mutes.  Upon  the  sign-language  as 
a  means  of  instruction  he  places  a  very  high  estimate : 

-  It  is  the  gift  of  God."  he  says.  "  and  a  necessity.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  basis,  the  elementary  principle,  and  great  help  by  which 
deaf-mutes  in  our  institutions  are  gradually  built  up.  silently 
and  steadily  enriched  with  mental  power,  and  finally  brought 
out  upon  a  higher  plane  of  moral  and  intellectual  existence.  It 
is  their  vernacular,  and  they  long  for  it  as  the  Swiss  soldiers 
longed  for  their  native  land,  because  it  is  a  living  language, 
addressed  to  a  living  sense." 


Mr.  Jacobs  on  Articulation. — Last  summer.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs, 
principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  visited  most  of  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  an 
interesting  series  of  sketches  published  in  the  Kentucky  Deaf- 
Jfute  has  given  his  impressions  of  them.  He  spent  several 
horns  in  the  articulation  schools  of  Boston  and  Northampton, 
but  was  not  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  their  system  of  in- 
struction :  on  the  contrary,  he  returned  home  strengthened  in 
the  conviction  that  no  method  of  articulation  is  likely  to  super- 
sede signs  in  the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  deaf-mutes. 
At  Northampton,  in  the  most  advanced  class,  he  was  struck 
with  the  difference  in  the  articulation  of  the  semi-mutes  and 
those  congenitally  deaf.  The  former  spoke  better  than  any  per- 
sons entirely  deaf  whom  he  had  ever  heard :  but  of  the  latter, 
he  could  not  understand  more  than  one  word  in  twenty.  All 
read  the  teacher's  lips  with  great  readiness ;  an  accomplishment 
which  he  considers  of  more  real  value  than  articulation. 
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A  Deaf  Soldier. — At  the  first  "  Visible  Speech  "  convention, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Chamberlain,  a  semi-mute,  described  and  illustrated 
his  successful  acquisition  of  articulation  and  Up-reading.*  The 
Hartford  Evening  Post  of  Sept.  19  describes  a  long  oral  in- 
terview held  by  one  of  its  reporters  with  this  gentleman  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Clerc  Memorial,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  the  following  history  of  his  at- 
tempts to  serve  his  country  as  a  soldier : 

••During  the  war.  I  enlisted  in  the  array,  passed  the  surgeon, 
went  into  camp,  and  was  never  detected  until  I  attempted  to 
pass  the  guard  line  one  day.  when  my  inability  to  hear  the  sen- 
tinel lead  to  the  discovery  of  my  deafness.  After  that  I  was 
drafted  and  was  passed  by  another  surgeon,  whose  questions  I 
readily  comprehended  from  his  hps.  and  who  never  suspected 
that  I  could  not  hear  a  soimd.  A  few  hours  later  a  friend  of 
mine  heard  that  I  had  passed,  and  reproached  the  surgeon  for 
his  carelessness.  I  was  recalled,  gave  evasive  answers  to  his 
questions  regarding  my  infirmities,  and  was  again  declared  to 
be  a  fit  subject  for  the  military  service.  A  second  and  a  third 
time  the  sm'geon  was  spoken  to  regarding  my  case,  and  finally 
he  examined  my  ears,  and  that  examination  proved  to  him  con- 
clusively that  he  had  been  deceived.  I  was  very  much  annoyed, 
as  I  really  desired  to  serve  my  country,  but  fate  seemed  to  be 
against  me." 

Mi\  Chamberlain  also  narrated  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
Boston  : 

I  went  into  a  store,  and  used  pencil  and  paper  in  effecting 
my  purchase.  Leaving  the  bundle  at  the  store  I  went  away  for 
awhile  on  other  business,  and  retailing,  went  up  to  the  desk 
and  asked  for  it.  using  my  power  of  speech.  The  clerk  stared 
at  me.  and  finally  said  that  I  couldn't  have  the  bundle,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  deaf  and  dirmb  man.  I  went  out.  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  walked  leisurely  around  the  streets,  smoking  and  viewing 
the  sights,  and  when  I  had  finished  my  cigar,  returned  to  the 
store,  took  pencil  and  paper,  and  wrote  a  request  for  my  bundle. 
It  was  at  once  handed  to  me.  and  the  clerk  wrote  on  the  paper 
that  a  man  who  resembled  me  surBciently  to  be  my  twin  brother 
had  been  in  a  little  while  before,  and  had  fraudulently  attempted 
to  get  the  goods.  Having  the  bundle  safe  under  my  aim.  I 
bade  the  clerk  good  afternoon,  (in  speech.)  and  walked  off  highly 
amused  at  his  look  of  mingled  amazement  and  incredulity." 

Mechanical  Drawing. — Mr.  Syle  writes  us  that  those  of  his 
pupils  in  the  evening-school  who  are  engaged  in  cabinet-making, 
engraving,  and  similar  pursuits,  feel  very  much  the  want  of  m- 


*  See  the  AnnuU.  vol.  xix.  page  OG. 
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struction  in  mechanical  drawing.  Several  have  been  compelled 
to  acquire  it  by  themselves,  in  order  to  get  on  in  then  trades. 
"  A  smattering  of  free-hand  drawing  "will  not  make  up  for  ignor- 
ance of  geometrical  principles,  -without  which  the  draughtsman 
goes  only  by  rule  of  thumb."  In  the  provisions  made  for  meet- 
ing this  want,  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Berry  in  the  Silent  World  for  December 
1.  are  far  in  advance  of  our  own.  Now  that  our  public  schools 
for  hearing  children  are  beginning  to  pay  so  much  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly  to  this  branch  of  education,  we  trust  our 
deaf-mute  institutions  will  not  continue  to  neglect  it.  If  they 
do.  the  chance  of  success  to  our  graduates  in  their  competition 
with  hearing  persons  in  all  kinds  of  skilled  labor  must  become 
less  and  less  favorable,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they 
will  be  crowded  out  altogether. 


JOHN  ROBERTSON  BURNET. 

BY  ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET.  LL  D. .  NEW  YORK. 

Alighting  from  the  cars  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad,  at 
Orange.  New  Jersey,  the  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
can  hardly  do  better  than  to  take  a  carriage  and  ascend  the 
mountain.  At  every  step,  as  he  rises  higher  and  higher,  the 
panorama  behind  him  becomes  broader  and  deeper,  till  near 
the  summit  one  of  the  finest  views  meets  the  eye  that  the 
imagination  can  conceive.  Beautiful  villas,  with  velvety  lawns 
and  blooming  gardens,  adorn  the  slope  to  its  very  base,  while 
on  the  plain  beyond  towns  and  cities  indicate  the  greater  con- 
centration of  civilization,  and  in  the  dim  distance  is  seen  the 
great  metropolis,  bounded  by  the  majestic  Hudson  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  shining  thread  of  water,  known  as  the  East  River, 
on  the  other.  To  the  south  stretches  away  the  great  roadstead 
which  gives  it  its  commercial  supremacy,  with  the  heights  of 
Staten  Island  looming  up  on  the  one  side  and  the  bluffs  of 
Long  Island  on  the  other.  Passing  the  summit  he  finds  the 
character  of  the  scene  suddenly  changed.  The  road  descends 
awhile,  and  then  commences  the  ascent  of  the  second  mountain. 
A  ride  of  three  or  four  miles  brings  him  to  a  sort  of  table-land, 
the  view  from  which  suggests  only  rural  occupation  and  repose. 
Here  are  seen  woodland  and  meadow,  pastures  for  kine.  and  a 
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few  cultivated  fields,  with  here  and  there  an  unpretentious 
homestead,  whose  antiquated  appearance  conveys  the  idea  of 
having  been  the  home  of  generations  stretching  far  back  into 
the  past.  Finally,  nestled  among  the  trees,  he  comes  to  a  neat 
and  commodious  church  edifice,  known  as  the  Northfield  Bap- 
tist Church,  which  is  the  most  modem  building  to  be  seen.  It 
was  erected  in  the  year  1867  to  take  the  place  of  a  structure 
which  had  existed  since  the  year  1800,  and  which,  though  en- 
deared to  the  congregation  by  time  and  peculiar  associations, 
had  become  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to  render  a  new  building 
absolutely  necessary.  Near  by  is  the  burial  ground  in  which 
the  remains  of  those  who  have  passed  away  in  connection  or 
communion  with  this  church  have  been  received  for  nearly  a 
century,  the  church  itself,  occupying  originally  temporary  ac- 
commodations, having  been  constituted  April  19,  1796.  The 
church  and  the  hills  around  from  which  its  communicants  gather 
together  for  worship  retain  their  ancient  name  of  Northfield. 
though  the  township  and  post  office  are  known  as  Livingston. 

Into  this  neighborhood  came,  in  1787,  an  old  revolutionary 
soldier  named  Abner  Ball,  and  Rachel,  his  wife,  who  settled  on 
a  beautifully-situated  farm,  and  commenced  life  here  anew.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  they  were  made  members 
of  the  church  by  baptism,  and  three  weeks  afterward  Mr.  Ball 
was  appointed  church  clerk,  which  office  he  held  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  was  also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  was  deacon  of  the  church  from  1798  to  the  end  of  his  use- 
ful life,  which  closed  May  20,  1848,  at  the  age  of  four-score 
and  eight  years.  To  these  functions  were  added  the  secular 
duties  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  tax  'commissioner.  The 
singularly  self-denying  Christian  character  of  this  estimable 
man  was  well  illustrated  when,  in  1800.  while  preparing  to  build 
himself  a  new  house,  he  contributed  the  lumber  he  had  collected 
for  that  purpose,  together  witk  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  the  construction  of  the  church  edifice  which  the  congrega- 
tion had  undertaken.  When  contributions  fell  short  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  pastor,  he  invaria- 
bly made  up  the  deficit  from  his  own  pocket.  The  poor  found 
in  him  a  friend  and  helper,  and  never  was  a  needy  person 
turned  away  from  his  door.  Many  a  poor  widow  was  enter- 
tained for  weeks  and  months  under  his  hospitable  roof.  In- 
deed, so  literally  did  he  obey  the  injunction  "  Give  to  him  that 
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asketh  thee."  that  the  man  who  did  the  most  to  build  a  house 
of  worship  for  the  church  lived,  to  his  dying  day.  in  perhaps 
the  poorest  dwelling  in  the  parish. 

This  Abner  Ball  had  inherited  the  natural  qualities  that  gave 
such  tone  and  vigor  to  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the 
promptings  of  a  sanctified  heart,  from  a  line  of  sterling  ances- 
tors. His  great-grandfather,  Edward  Ball,  who  came  over  to 
this  country  from  Wales,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  New- 
ark, and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  in  all  public  affairs;  and 
a  brother  of  this  great-grandfather,  who  settled  at  the  same 
time  in  Virginia,  was.  according  to  family  tradition,  the  grand- 
father of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington.  His  grandfather. 
Thomas,  was  even  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  rising 
town. 

His  wife.  Rachel,  was  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  three  John 
Robertsons,  the  first  of  whom  left  Scotland  for  conscience'  sake 
in  the  troublous  times  of  James  the  Second.  She  was  a  woman 
of  much  personal  beauty  and  rare  intelligence  and  worth. 

The  only  child  of  this  excellent  couple,  a  daughter,  whom 
they  named  Betsey,  was  married,  at  the  age  of  19.  to  a  young 
man  of  her  own  age  named  Samuel  Burnet,  the  third  of  a  line 
of  Samuel  Burnet s,  the  first  of  whom,  a  thorough  Saxon,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Long  Island,  and  the  second  a  sol- 
dier in  the  army  during  the  Revolution. 

Samuel  and  Betsey  enjoyed  a  most  happy  married  life  of  42 
years,  which  was  commenced  by  their  union  on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1803.  and  terminated  by  Mrs.  Burnet's  death  in  1845. 
With  singular  appropriateness  might  have  been  inscribed  upon 
her  tomb  the  quaint  epitaph  which  is  still  to  be  deciphered 
upon  the  grave-stone  of  her  great-grandmother.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Ball: 

"  The  dame  that  lies  beneath  this  tomb 
Had  Rachel's  beauty,  Leah's  fruitful  womb. 
Abigail's  wisdom,  Lydia's  faithful  heart. 
Martha's  just  trust,  and  Mary's  better  part.*' 

Samuel  Burnet  was  a  self-instructed  man.  but  he  contrived  to 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  law.  and.  as  he  had  oratorical 
gifts  of  no  mean  order,  was  first  in  all  Fourth  of  July  and  other 
public  occasions  among  his  friends  and  neighbors,  enjoyed 
several  public  offices,  and  was  in  much  request  in  all  disputes 
which  came  before  their  simple  courts.  He  lived  to  the  good 
old  age  of  82,  having  spent  57  years  of  his  life  in  his  own 
house. 
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This  worthy  couple  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  fourth,  and  the  second  son  of  three.  His 
mother  named  him  John  Kobertson  after  her  mother's  father, 
thus  perpetuating  in  him  the  name  of  the  Scotch  element  in 
the  family,  which,  with  her  father's  Welsh  blood  and  her  hus- 
band's Saxon,  produced  in  him  that  rare  union  of  characteris- 
tics which  have  endeared  him  to  all  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  his  ability  and  worth.  While  deriving  so 
much  from  her,  however,  it  was  not  to  her  training  and  influ- 
ence that  he  was  destined  to  owe  the  early  moulding  of  his 
character.  An  instinct  of  filial  affection  induced  her  to  yield 
to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  her  parents  and  transfer  to  their 
care  this  promising  boy,  to  revive  in  their  hearts  the  happy 
days  when  she,  their  only  child,  was  adding  new  joys  to  their 
home  by  the  unfolding  process  of  mind  and  heart.  Accord- 
ingly, John  Kobertson  Burnet,  born  December  26th,  1808,  be- 
came the  next  year's  Christmas  gift  to  his  rejoicing  grand- 
parents, Abner  and  Rachel  Ball. 

A  childhood  passed  under  such  influences  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  pleasantly  and  well  spent.  Guarded,  shielded,  and 
encouraged  by  solicitous  Christian  love,  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  regu- 
larly each  Sunday  to  church,  walked  every  day  in  the  light  of 
holy  precept  and  example,  received  instruction  suitable  to  his 
age,  including  reading  and  writing,  and  yet.  with  wise  indul- 
gence, was  permitted  to  roam  for  hours  at  will,  amid  the  beau- 
tiful scenes  with  which  nature  had  surrounded  his  happy 
home. 

To  this  portion  of  his  life  he  refers  as  follows  in  the  "  Fare- 
well "  to  his  home,  written  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  first  ad- 
ventured forth  into  the  world: 

"  Farewell,  the  soil  my  steps  that  stay'd 

In  tottering  infancy ; 
Where  free  my  bounding  footsteps  stray'd 

In  boyhood's  thoughtless  glee  ! 
Her  treasur'd  stores  has  memory 

Link'd  with  each  field  and  spring. 
She  clings  to  every  rock  and  tree 

As  a  familiar  thing." 

And  again,  in  his  poem  on  Winter,  he  writes  as  follows : 
******* 
"  How  often  when  a  child  I  dreamed  by  night, 

And  thought  of  New  Year's  promised  joys  by  day, 
And  when  it  came,  awake  long  ere  the  light. 
Strove  the  first  greetings  of  the  year  to  pay. 
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O  !  I  was  happy  then  as  child  could  be  with  feast  and  play. 

It  was  my  grandsire's  birthday,  and  'twas  hence 
Kept  ever  in  our  house  with  double  joy. 

We  keep  it  still,  but  gone  is  the  deep  sense 
Of  happiness  that  thrilled  me  when  a  ooy." 

A  gloom,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  be  thrown  over  this 
joyous  period. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1817,  about  two  months  after  he 
attained  the  age  of  eight  years,  a  cold,  occasioned  by  getting 
his  feet  wet  in  melted  snow  and  riding  several  miles  on  a  sled 
in  this  condition,  resulted  in  brain  fever.  A  delirium  of  two  or 
three  days  terminated  in  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  His  grandfather's  hand  was  upon  him, 
and  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  surprise  to  that  kind  parent  and 
to  the  dear  object  of  his  care  that  there  was  no  response  to  the 
questions  mutually  asked.  A  candle  being  lighted,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  child  was  totally  deaf.  For  months  every 
remedy  suggested  by  experienced  physicians  or  thoughtful 
friends  was  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  till  finally  his  afflicted  rela- 
tives felt  compelled  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  conclusion 
that  henceforward  his  ear  must  be  closed  to  all  earthly  voices. 

In  this  crisis  the  value  of  a  sister's  love  and  devotion  at  once 
became  manifest.  His  eldest  sister,  Rachel,  who  equally  with 
himself  had  formed  a  member  of  his  grandparent's  family,  a 
young  woman  of  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  gave  to  him  all 
the  time  she  could  spare  from  her  duties  in  the  house.  She 
encouraged  him  to  exercise  his  voice,  corrected  his  errors  of 
pronunciation,  never  tired  of  answering  his  questions,  procured 
books  for  his  instruction  and  amusement,  kept  him  en  rapport 
with  all  that  was  going  on  around  him,  acted  as  interpreter 
between  him  and  others,  and  thus  literally  became  ':  ears  to  the 
deaf  and  a  tongue  to  the  dumb."  In  this  way  the  keen  sensibil- 
ity to  his  loss,  which  might  otherwise  have  induced  melancholy, 
was  greatly  mitigated. 

A  result  of  his  deafness,  not  uncommon  among  those  who 
have  met  with  a  like  misfortune,  was'  the  intense  interest  awak- 
ened in  his  mind  in  books.  He  devoured  everything  that  came 
in  his  way  in  the  shape  of  reading,  and  the  number  of  books  to 
which  he  had  access  being  necessarily  limited,  he  read  them 
over  and  over  again,  thus  fixing  their  contents  in  his  mind. 

His  internal  ear  seems  to  have  been  keenly  sensitive  all  this 
while.  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find  him  frequently  writing  verse. 
One  poem,  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  most  touchingly  ex- 
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presses  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  pleasures  of  sound.  His 

father,  who.  as  well  as  his  mother,  frequently  visited  him  at 

this  time,  while  deeply  interested  in  the  lines,  thought  it  would 

do  no  harm  to  point  out  some  imperfections  in  the  metre.  The 

little  fellow  immediately  took  up  his  pencil  and  naively  wrote : 

"  Ye  critics  grave  who  disapprove 
These  humble  efforts  of  nay  pen. 
Keuiember  who  their  author  was. 
And  cease  your  censure  then. 

"  A  child  of  inexperienced  ten 
Could  not  expect  to  vie  with  men 

Of  more  maturer  age  ; 
Critics  cease  your  censure  then. 
Nor  war  with  infants  wage. " 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  his  sister  and 
friends  began  to  use  the  double-handed  or  English  manual 
alphabet,  which  added  greatly  to  his  facility  of  intercourse  with 
others.  From  the  first  he  seemed  to  have  no  aptitude  for 
reading  on  the  hps.  and  his  articulation  eventually  became  such 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  except  in  associating  with  those 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate. 

He  now  began  to  assist  his  grandfather  in  labor  on  the 
farm,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
study.  He  soon  went  beyond  the  attainments  of  his  sister  and 
became  his  own  master.  His  knowledge  of  English  literature 
became  remarkable.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-two  years  old 
he  was  a  good  arithmetician,  algebraist,  and  geometrician.  He 
also  understood  the  principles  and  practice  of  land  surveying. 
He  had  obtained  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  the 
several  sciences,  and  had  acquired  the  ability  to  read  with  ease 
Latin  and  French,  to  which  were  afterward  added  German. 
Italian,  and  other  languages.  The  studies  he  had  commenced 
at  this  period  were  continued  and  supplemented  through  life, 
so  that  it  could  truthfully  be  said  of  him.  in  his  later  years, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship,  varied  learning,  and  rare 
attainments. 

In  the  fall  of  1830  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  for  the  first 
time  acquired  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  conversing  by  signs. 
So  much  interested  did  he  become  in  this,  to  him.  new  depart- 
ment of  Christian  labor  that  he  conceived  a  desire  to  become  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on  his  return  home  he  made 
an  application  by  letter,  which  was  successful,  and  he  was  ad- 
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mitted  as  a  teacher  in  the  foHowing  November.  In  the  twelfth 
annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  under  date  of  January  4, 
1831,  the  directors  thus  speak  of  him :  "  Another  person  has 
been  engaged  as  an  assistant,  instructor  and  tutor,  in  place  of 
the  deaf-mute  dismissed.  He  is  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
mind,  from  New  Jersey,  by  the  name  of  John  R.  Burnet,  and 
is  not  a  mute  from  birth,  having  lost  his  hearing  when  eight 
years  old,  after  learning  to  read  and  write.  As  he  has  not  till 
lately  had  intercourse  with  those  laboring .  under  the  same  ina- 
bility with  himself,  he  is  now  on  trial,  without  any  other  remu- 
neration than  his  board,  to  ascertain  whether  he  can  acquire 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  as  to  make  that 
employment  the  means  of  his  future  support,"  In  the  same 
Report  mention  is  made  of  his  making  meteorological  observa- 
tions and  keeping  a  thermometrical  journal.  It  would  have 
been  far  more  desirable  for  his  purpose  if  he  had  sought  the 
position  of  a  pupil,  and  thus  been  compelled,  as  a  matter  of 
sheer  necessity,  to  become  familiar  with  signs,  and,  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  instruction  imparted,  and  noticing  its  effect 
upon  his  associates,  learn  the  role  of  a  practical  instructor. 
The  most  successful  teachers  among  semi-mutes  have,  in  almost 
every  case,  been  trained  in  this  way,  and,  I  may  add,  there  is 
an  influence  growing  out  of  submitting,  in  company  with 
others,  to  guidance  from  minds  educated  in  the  schools,  which 
has  a  most  favorable  effect  upon  one  who  would  be  a  guide  to 
others.  The  successful  teacher  must  himself  have  been  taught, 
It  was  also  unfortunate  for  his  purpose  that  the  Institution 
was  in  a  transition  state.  The  former  methods  of  instruction 
had  failed  to  secure  that  public  confidence  wThich  had  attended 
the  Institution  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  the  directors 
were  on  the  eve  of  making  most  important  changes.  Prof. 
Leon  Va'isse  had  just  been  secured  to  introduce  into  the  Insti- 
tution the  methods  of  De  l'Epee  and  Sicard,  with  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  Paris  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  latter ;  and  shortly  afterward  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet, 
of  the  Hartford  Institution,  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  Institution,  under  the  title  of  Principal. 
If  the  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  in  the  system 
of  signs  wThich  followed  Mr.  Peet's  arrival,  in  1831,  could  have 
occurred  when  Mr.  Burnet  first  came  to  New  York,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to'  him.    As  it  was,  however. 
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he  was  left  at  first  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  observation ;  added  to  which  he  was  exceed- 
ingly diffident  and  unobtrusive,  unaccustomed  to  mix  much 
in  society,  and  not  skilled  in  the  discipline  of  a  class.  The 
result  was  that  he.  though  intensely  interested  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  benefit 
them  in  other  ways  better  than  by  teaching,  and  so.  toward 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  1831.  he  resigned  his  position 
and  retired,  bearing  with  him  the  highest  regards  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  a  substantial  pecuniary  recognition  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  directors.  He  now  began  to  look 
the  future  seriously  in  the  face,  and  to  determine  what  his 
future  course  should  be.  At  this  period,  in  a  dissertation  in 
which  he  discusses  the  various  theories  of  happiness,  and  pro- 
pounds, as  his  own  view,  that  the  happiest  condition  is  that  in 
which  the  energies  of  the  mind  and  body  find  then  just  pro- 
portion in  labor  and  rest,  he  makes  these  practical  remarks : 

When  there  is  a  necessity  for  moderate,  but  continued, 
bodily  exertion,  and  a  sufficient  motive  in  view  to  interest  the 
mind  in  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  these  efforts  well  directed,  and  consequently  effective ; 
when,  further,  the  mind  has  its  means  of  agreeable  relaxation 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  and  when,  above  all,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  security  and  independence,  then  the  secret  of 
happiness  may  be  considered  as  attained,  and  perhaps  the  con- 
dition of  the  careful  and  industrious  farmer  who  is  free  from 
debt  comes  nearer  to  this  happy  state  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  men." 

Under  such  reasonings  he  concludes  to  lead  a  farmer's  life. 
He  is  now  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  five  feet  nine  inches 
high,  with  massive,  well-proportioned  head,  clear  skin  ruddy 
with  the  glow  of  health,  and  firmly-knit  and  supple  limbs.  He 
can  run  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes,  can  clear  a  fence 
four  feet  high,  can  swim  a  mile  at  a  stretch,  can  climb  upon  the 
roof  of  a  building  holding  by  the  edge,  can  lean  from  his  horse 
and  pick  a  whip  from  the  ground  without  losing  his  seat,  can 
spring  into  the  saddle  without  touching  the  stirrup,  and  can 
carry  a  barrel  of  flour  from  wagon  to  house  without  assistance. 

With  such  physical  advantages,  and  conscious  of  the  posses- 
sion of  adequate  mental  endowments,  he  does  not  look  upon 
the  world  with  dismay,  nor  upon  the  future  with  dread.  He 
calmly  makes  his  plans  and  enters  upon  them.  His  grand- 
father accedes  to  his  views,  and  there  is  an  understanding  be- 
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tween  them  by  which  the  voting  man  is  encouraged  to  improve 
what  from  that  moment  is  practically  his  own. 

His  life  at  the  Institution  had  given  a  new  direction  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  so.  daring  the  leisure  that  he  knew 
how  to  secure,  he  continued  his  investigations  into  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  condition  and  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  From  time  to  time  he  made  occasional  visits  of  a  day  or 
two  to  the  Institution,  for  the  sake  of  the  society  to  be  enjoyed 
there  and  of  consulting  its  library.  He  would,  also,  go  miles 
to  see  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
admission  for  several  of  them  into  the  Institution.  He  also  sent 
many  communications  to  the  public  prints.  The  outgrowth  of 
this  period,  proline  in  literary  labor,  was  a  book  entitled 
"  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems." 
In  this  work  were  collected  many  interesting  facts  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  accessible  to  few.  and  the  theo- 
ries on  which  rested  the  methods  of  instructing  them  were  also 
clearly  and  succinctly  expounded.  To  these  were  added  origi- 
nal narratives,  in  prose  and  verse,  designed,  through  the  pleas- 
ing guise  of  fiction,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  voiceless  ones 
of  earth,  and  some  sketches  of  actual  occurrences  deriving  their 
value  from  their  beauty  and  pathos,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
poems  to  show  the  deaf  author's  appreciation  of  the  Actual 
in  Nature,  the  Grand  in  Scenery,  and  the  Sublime  in  History 
and  Action.  One  of  these.  "  The  Battle  of  Trenton.  December 
26.  1776,"  full  of  the  fire  of  patriotism,  would  of  itself  estab- 
lish his  claim  to  rank  as  a  true  poet.  The  following  extract 
will  suffice  : 

Great  "Washington  rides  through  the  silent  ranks. 

Speaks  cheering  words — then  turns  to  hide  a  tear  ; 
That  so  much  hope  is  left  he  renders  thanks, 

And  breathes  for  victory  a  silent  prayer. 

•'He  gives  the  word — Embark/    A  few  frail  boats 
Are  freighted  with  the  last  hope  of  the  free  ; 
And  with  these  fragile  vessels  sinks  or  floats 
Thy  cause  forever — weeping  Liberty  ! 

•  ■  Row  on !  brave  sons  of  Freedom  :  prove  your  might  j 
Push  through  the  crashing  ice  and  dashing  surge  ! 
A  mighty  stake  lies  on  your  strength  this  night ; 
With  oar  and  pole  and  axe  your  course  still  urge  ! 

• '  Though  chill  the  sleet  your  limbs — Oh  .'  do  not  quail ! 
Though  last  your  toil  for  hours — Oh !  do  not  tire  ! 
A  holy  cause  rests  on  you ;  if  you  fail 

The  world  s  last  hope  of  Freedom  must  expire. 
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4iLoug  have  the  Tyrant's  bloodhounds  tracked  your  flight. 
Long  scorned  your  claim  to  valor  to  allow: 
Gorged  with  your  spoils,  and  glorying  in  their  might. 
In  your  own  homes  tney  hold  carousal  now ! 

'"Now  is  the  hour  vouchsafed  by  fav'ring  Heaven. 
The  hour  to  strike  one  blow  for  Freedom's  sake ; 
On  1  On  I  let  that  decisive  blow  be  given 

Ere  from  their  late  debauch  the  foe  awake." 

In  the  fall  of  1833  he  went  to  New  York  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions for  his  book.  He  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by 
those  connected  with  the  Institution,  and  here  commenced  that 
warm  friendship  which  afterward  subsisted  during  life  between 
him  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet.  and  which  no  doubt  has  been  renewed 
above.  He  made  the  Institution  his  headquarters  for  several 
months,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  intercourse  with  the 
instructors  and  the  pupils.  During  his  stay  a  fair  was  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  an  exhibition 
was  given  in  which  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  took 
part.  In  the  course  of  the  exercises  was  read  a  poem  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Burnet,  entitled  u  Address  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
to  the  Blind."  It  excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  and  was 
incorporated  in  his  book. 

In  the  spring  he  was  engaged  by  his  uncle.  Mr.  Lewis  Bur- 
net, to  become  co-editor  with  him  of  the  Peoples  Friend,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  at  once  undertook 
to  supply  him  with  literary  matter  by  mail.  This  visit  seemed 
to  be  to  him  particularly  agreeable,  as  he  was  wont  to  refer  to 
it  repeatedly  in  after  life.  There  were  then  associated  with  the 
principal  as  professors  men  since  so  well  known  and  honored  as 
to  make  it  sufficient  in  this  connection  merely  to  repeat  their 
names :  Leon  Vaisse.  David  E.  Bartlett.  Frederick  A.  P.  Bar- 
nard. Samuel  B.  Brown,  Josiah  H.  Gary,  Barnabas  M.  Fay,  and 
George  E.  Day.  All  these  gentlemen  took  great  interest  in 
this  talented  yoimg  man.  and  encouraged  his  efforts  and  aspi- 
rations by  every  means  in  then:  power. 

His  visit  to  the  Institution  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  his  sister  Rachel.  This  was  the  most  severe  blow 
he  had  experienced  since  his  own  loss  of  hearing,  to  the  miti- 
gation of  which  this  estimable  woman  had  contributed  so  much. 
The  touching  sketch  from  his  pen.  entitled  "  My  Sister's  Fune- 
ral," had  reference  to  this  event,  and  is  a  specimen  of  unusually 
felicitous  writing. 

In  June.  183-4.  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  taking  a  more  direct  share  in  the  publication  of  the 
Friend*  but  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  involve 
him  in  altogether  too  serious  pecuniary  risk.  He.  therefore, 
spent  some  six  weeks  in  successfully  canvassing  for  his  book, 
and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  obtained  additional  en- 
couragement. 

In  1835  his  book  was  published,  and  he  realized  enough  to 
induce  him  to  assume  all  his  grandfather's  liabilities  and  take 
upon  himself  the  exclusive  management  of -the  farm. 

The  old  gentleman  was  now  seventy-six  years  old.  and.  as  he 
had  a  pension  from  the  Government  and  received  fees  for  act- 
ing as  justice  of  the  peace,  he  and  his  wife  were  able  to  live  in 
comfortable  repose  with  the  grandson  they  so  much  loved. 

In  1839  Mr.  Burnet  married  Miss  Phebe  Osborn.  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  an  intelligent,  well-favored,  inter- 
esting young  woman,  who  made  him  a  most  devoted  wife,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  his  happiness.  Their  only  sorrow,  the 
absence  of  little  ones  from  their  hearthstone,  was  providentially 
removed  in  a  manner  which  beautifully  exhibits  the  refinement 
of  then-  sensibility.  Mrs.  Maria  Ward,  a  sister  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter  twelve 
days  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnet  at  once  claimed  the  child  as  a 
memorial  of  the  departed,  and  the  father  gave  it  up.  They 
named  her  Catherine  Sophia,  and  seem  to  have  cared  for  her 
with  great  judgment.  Remarkable  physical  health,  harmonious 
mental  development,  and  considerable  musical  attainment  have 
been  the  result.  The  wealth  of  love  thus  bestowed  upon  her 
she  fully  paid  back,  and,  in  her  ready  use  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet and  of  the  sign-language,  she  has  been  to  her  adopted 
father  and  mother  a  great  source  of  comfort. 

On  the  23d  of  February.  1845.  death  again  invaded  the 
circle  of  his  cherished  ones,  bereaving  him.  on  the  same  day, 
of  both  mother  and  grandmother :  and  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, of  which  Mr.  Burnet  used  frequently  to  speak,  that  his 
grandfather,  who  died  in  1818.  and  his  father,  who  died  in 
1865,  should  also  have  taken  their  departure  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week ;  and.  to  make  the  coincidence  still  more  remarka- 
ble, two  other  members  of  his  family,  Abner  B.  Jennings,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Rachel,  and  his  father's  second  wife,  died  on 
the  very  day  of  the  month,  as  well  as  of  the  week.  (Sunday, 
February  23,  1862,)  consecrated  by  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  grandmother  seventeen  years  before. 
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During  the  long  period  from  1835  to  1867  he  alternated 
work,  study,  and  literary  labor,  and  scarcely  a  month  elapsed 
that  there  did  not  appear  in  newspaper,  magazine,  or  quarterly 
some  article  from  his  pen.  His  contributions  to  the  Biblical 
Repository  and  to  the  North  American  Review  previous  to 
1847  were  received  with  great  favor.  His  visits  to  the  New 
York  Institution  in  the  winter  season  kept  him  familiar  with 
the  progress  of  deaf-mute  education,  which  he  endeavored  con- 
stantly to  promote  by  his  writings.  The  extraordinary  pub- 
licity given  to  this  Institution,  with  the  great  influx  of  pupils 
consequent  thereon,  has  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr. 
Burnet's  zeal  in  this  direction. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  provision  made  by  his  native 
State  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was  wont  to 
have  frequent  interviews  with  members  of  the  Legislature  re- 
specting it.  In  1838,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  the 
law  underwent  a  thorough  revision.  When  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  the  chairman  of  the  committee  stated  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  suggested  by  Mr.  John  R.  Burnet, 
a  gentleman  of  Essex,  and  moved  that  the  arguments  presented 
by  Mr.  Burnet  in  support  of  these  provisions  be  read,  which 
was  adopted. 

After  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
established  in  1847,  Mr.  Burnet  became  one  of  its  most  valued 
contributors.  Many  of  his  articles  exhibit  a  remarkable  power 
of  metaphysical  analysis  and  close  reasoning.  The  peculiar 
workings  of  the  deaf-mute  mind  he  seems  to  have  made  a  sub- 
ject of  special  study.  He  figured  in  able  discussions  with  Mr. 
J.  A.  Jacobs,  the  late  distinguished  principal  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution,  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  latter  with  regard  to 
the  language  of  signs,  and  a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  which 
issue  was  taken  between  him  and  Professor  Samuel  Porter,  the 
editor,  as  to  the  forms  under  which  deaf-mutes  apprehend 
words.  Details  of  experiments  made  by  him  in  the  class-room 
added  much  interest  to  this  controversy.  He  also  defended, 
with  great  ability,  the  principles  on  which  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of 
Instruction  was  founded.  In  1851  he  gave  an  exposition  of  a 
method  of  syllabic  dactylology  devised  by  him.  and  which  ex- 
cited attention  at  the  time.  A  history  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  published  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education,  and  a  memoir  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  H.  P. 
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Peet,  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Annala  in 
1874,  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  clear  style  and  sagacious 
appreciation. 

In  18()4,  he  appears,  with  Bethuel  L.  Dodd,  M.  D..  as  author 
of  a  very  able  work  entitled  "  Genealogies  of  the  Male  Descend- 
ants of  Daniel  Dod,  of  Bramford.  Conn.;  1G46-1863."  This 
work  was  one  peculiarly  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  having  a  re- 
markable gift  for  patient  research.  The  preface,  which  was 
mitten  by  Mr.  Burnet,  is  a  model  of  line  writing.  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Northneld  Baptist  Church,  which  ap- 
peared four  years  later.  This  was  with  him  peculiarly  a  labor 
of  love,  and  served  to  endear  him  yet  more  perfectly  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  among  whom  he  spent  his  pastoral  life. 
His  descriptions  of  persons  of  prominence  in  the  church  are 
true  word-pictures.  Speaking  of  Rev.  Moses  Edwards,  who 
was  settled  as  minister  in  1800,  he  says :  "  He  had  but  little 
human  learning,  had  read  few  books  except  the  Bible,  and  wrote 
and  spelled  poorly,  but  he  had  eminent  natural  gifts.  *  *  * 
The  prosperity  of  the  church  under  his  ministry  and  the  warmth 
of  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  flock  have  not 
been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled,  since,  thus  proving  that 
human  learning,  though  it  may  adorn  the  office  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  preacher,  is  less  essential  than  natural 
eloquence,  a  heart  warmly  engaged  in  the  work  and  a  thorough 
community  of  feeling  and  interest  with  his  people." 

In  1868.  soon  after  the  writer  became  principal  of  the  Xew 
York  Institution,  the  immense  amount  of  correspondence  de- 
volved upon  him  made  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  to 
attend  to  this  specialty,  and  as  Mr.  Burnet  desired  relief  from 
the  physical  labor  required  in  conducting  a  farm,  he  accepted 
the  position,  which  he  filled  with  the  ability  which  might  be 
expected  of  one  so  well  versed  in  all  that  related  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  in  June,  he  taught  a 
class  for  a  few  weeks  to  fill  an  unexpected  vacancy.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
term,  in  September,  the  principal  was  induced,  at  some  sacrifice 
to  himself,  to  accept  his  offer  to  perform  the  double  duty  of 
teaching  a  class  and  of  assisting  him  in  his  correspondence. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  his  fitness  for  the  post  of  professor 
was  so  fully  demonstrated  that  it  was  considered  best  to  dis- 
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pense  with  his  services  as  clerk,  and  confer  upon  him  a  regular 
appointment  as  professor.  This  was  so  much  in  consonance 
with  his  own  preferences  that  he  expressed  great  gratification 
at  the  change,  and  entered  upon  his  new  relations  to  the  Insti- 
tution with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  testified  to  the  wisdom  of 
making  it.  The  recurrence  of  the  annual  vacation  enabled  him 
to  spend  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  every  year  on  his 
farm,  the  cultivation  of  which  he  conducted  by  means  of  hired 
labor.  These  seasons  of  summer  rest  he  appeared  to  appre- 
ciate the  more  highly  as  they  formed  a  connecting  link  between 
the  pleasant  associations  of  the  past  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  present. 

Though  his  strength  was  taxed  by  the  labors  of  the  class- 
room, he  yet  continued  to  write  for  the  Newark  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, of  which  he  had  been  a  valued  correspondent  for  many 
years.  He  also  contributed  valuable  articles  to  a  number  of 
papers  published  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
wrote  interesting  accounts  of  two  successive  celebrations  of 
the  birthday  of  the  venerable  Principal  Emeritus  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  were  published  in  the  -Phrenological  Journal,  of 
New  York. 

In  1871  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
National  Deaf -Mute  College,  in  Washington,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
"  honored  itself  in  honoring  this  the  most  eminent  of  the  semi- 
mute  scholars  in  this  country." 

In  1873,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes,  he  prepared  an  oration  to  be 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
in  Eochester,  in  August  of  that  year.  At  his  request  it  was 
translated  into  signs,  in  his  behalf,  by  the  principal  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  as  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  labor  of  him- 
self being  present.  This  address  contains  so  much  practical 
wisdom,  and  is  the  vehicle  for  such  sound  advice  to  all  deaf- 
mutes  who  have  been  released  from  the  leading-strings  of  the 
school,  that  it  would  be  well  if  every  one  of  them  should  have 
a  copy  for  frequent  reference. 

In  the  summer  of  1873,  after  he  had  been  teaching  five  years, 
he  planned  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  new  house 
upon  his  farm,  thinking  that  the  time  might  not  be  far  distant 
when  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  indulge  himself  in  compara- 
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tive  repose.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he 
miscalculated  his  strength  and  deferred  too  long  the  retire- 
ment he  contemplated.  In  1874  his  health  underwent  an  un- 
favorable change ;  but  with  that  adherence  to  purpose  which 
was  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics,  he  determined  to 
continue  at  his  post  till  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  of  June,  his  class,  which  was  composed 
of  the  most  advanced  of  the  pupils  under  the  grade  of  the 
high  class,  received  its  final  examination ;  and  then,  but  not 
till  then,  he  yielded  to  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and 
sought  the  congenial  air  of  his  native  hills.  As  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  remain  but  a  few  days,  he  left  his  family  in  New 
York.  Taken  ill  on  the  wray,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  niece 
near  his  home,  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration.  He  nevertheless  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and 
rose  at  an  early  horn*  next  morning.  After  breakfast  he  sat 
down  to  read,  when  suddenly  he  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  com- 
plaining of  great  pain.  His  affectionate  relatives  at  once  de- 
voted themselves  to  his  relief ;  but  in  a  few  moments  his  spirit 
had  fled.  The  news  of  his  death  was  at  once  communicated 
to  his  wife  and  daughter,  who,  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
deepest  grief,  were  assisted  by  willing  hands  to  hasten  to  the 
spot  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  all  that  was  left  of  him 
whom  they  had  most  loved  on  earth.  His  associates  in  the 
office  of  instruction  met  together,  and,  amid  the  most  touching 
expressions  of  sorrow,  adopted  the  resolutions  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Annals.  On  Saturday  they  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  church  at  Northfield.  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  sympathizing  friends,  and.  after  exercises  of  an 
unusually  interesting  character,  the  remains  of  John  E.  Burnet 
were  laid,  with  many  tears,  by  the  side  of  his  ancestors  in  the 
old  burial  ground. 

The  sorrow  occasioned  to  his  co-laborers  by  the  death  of  one 
with  whom  their  associations  had  necessarily  been  so  intimate, 
and  whom  they  regarded  with  so  much  of  respect  on  account 
of  the  value  of  his  services  in  the  same  department  of  Christian 
effort  with  themselves,  derived  an  additional  poignancy  from 
the  suddenness  of  his  departure.  It  would  have  been  a  com- 
fort to  all  his  friends  if  they  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  formal  leave  of  him.  or  of  receiving  his  last  messages. 
Especially  would  this  have  been  the  case  with  the  wife  and 
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daughter,  who  were  so  tenderly  attached  to  him.  They  have, 
however,  the  great  consolation  that  he  literally  obeyed  the  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour.  uBe  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  That  Mr.  Bur- 
net was  a  true  Christian  those  Avho  knew  him  best  unhesita- 
tingly believe.  His  faith  in  the  Saviour  was  clear,  and  was 
often  expressed  in  the  most  satisfactory  terms. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  thought  and  life.  Tem- 
perate and  frugal,  he  had  no  expensive  tastes.  The  pleasures 
of  the  palate  offered  him  no  allurements,  for  to  food  he  was  in- 
different, except  so  far  as  it  affected  his  health,  a  matter  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  exercised  much  discrimination  ;  mid  to  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  he  was  an  utter  stranger. 

Just,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with  every 
one,  he  was  an  upright  man.  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
His  sensitive  love  of  truth  manifested  itself  in  all  his  inquiries 
and  in  all  his  communications.  He  was  never  willing  to  give 
up  a  subject  till  he  had  probed  it  to  the  bottom,  and  would,  in 
his  composition,  ever  sacrifice  rhetorical  effect  to  exactness  of 
statement,  being  careful  to  present  all  the  facts  so  circumstan- 
tially as  not  to  create  a  false  impression  in  even  the  most  trivial 
respect. 

Benevolence  was  one  of  his  striking  characteristics.  The 
welfare  of  others  was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  During 
his  youth  his  grandmother  took  several  girls  in  succession 
from  the  overseer  of  the  poor  to  bring  up  as  "  bound  girls," 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  Those  of  the  number  who 
are  now  living  testify  to  his  efforts  to  instruct  them,  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  their  superior  intelligence  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  members  of  their  respective  families.  One, 
a  woman  of  near  fifty,  the  last  one  of  the  number  thus  trained, 
who  has  a  family  of  four  interesting  and  intelligent  girls,  came 
to  his  favorite  sister,  Miss  Kate  L.  Burnet,  after  his  death,  and 
said  :  ';  Oh  !  how  I  miss  him.  How  much  he  taught  me  when 
I  was  a  child  at  your  grandmother's.  He  made  a  good  speller 
of  me,  and  taught  me  the  names  of  every  tree  and  flower  and 
of  the  stars." 

But  it  was  in  connection  with  those  afflicted  like  himself  that 
this  beautiful  trait  of  character  was  most  strikingly  exhibited. 
Nothing  he  could  do  for  their  benefit,  as  a  class  or  as  individ- 
uals, did  he  leave  undone.    Indeed,  the  history  of  his  life  is 
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but  a  record  of  unselfish  devotion  to  their  cause.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  peculiarly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  pupils, 
counselling  them  individually  and  consulting  the  principal  con 
cerning  them ;  but,  though  he  was  especially  attached  to  these 
by  the  ties  of  daily  intercourse,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  others  who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  per- 
sonal ministrations. 

The  social  side  of  his  character  was  peculiarly  pleasant. 
In  his  own  family  he  showed  considerateness  and  affection, 
never  grieving  his  wife  by  an  unkind  word  or  his  daughter  by 
a  harsh  expression.  Even  when  most  occupied  by  literary 
work,  he  would,  at  their  instance,  lay  aside  his  books  and  papers 
to  have  a  merry  chat  with  them,  answering  all  their  questions 
either  seriously  or  playfully  as  occasion  required,  and  then, 
with  a  half  serious,  half  comic  air,  he  would  beseech  them  to 
let  him  alone  and  permit  him  to  finish  his  work. 

With  his  more  intimate  friends  he  was  a  most  genial  corres- 
pondent. The  trivial  events  of  everyday  life,  which  form  to 
such  an  extent  the  staple  topics  of  familiar  intercourse,  were 
divested  by  his  pen  of  then*  common-place  character  as  he 
cunningly  interwove  threads  bright  with  the  colors  of  fancy. 

There  was  a  vein  of  very  pleasant  humor  in  his  composition 
which  often  came  to  the  surface  and  made  him  am  agreeable 
companion.  On  one  occasion,  years  ago,  after  he  had  com- 
menced the  use  of  glasses,  with  reference,  however,  to  the  sight 
of  one  eye  only,  the  other  having  been  made  practically  useless 
by  the  disease  which  caused  his  deafness,  he  appeared  at  din- 
ner with  a  pair  of  glasses,  one  of  which  was  good,  and  the 
other,  that  over  the  useless  eye,  was  broken.  This  seemed  to 
furnish  the  elder  Mrs.  Peet,  who  was  presiding,  an  appropriate 
opportvmity  for  presenting  a  pair  of  gold-framed  spectacles 
which  she  had  provided  for  him.  As  he  took  oft*  the  old  glasses 
he  for  the  first  time  discovered  then  condition,  and  then, 
putting  on  the  new.  he  turned  to  his  appreciative  Mend.  and. 
thanking  her  for  her  kind  remembrance,  added:  "I  will  be 
careful  never  to  present  so  sad  and  broken  a  spectacle  at  your 
table  again." 

In  the  festive  gatherings  of  those  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution it  was  always  deemed  important  that  his  attendance 
should  be  secured,  as  it  was  his  wont  to  contribute  something 
to  the  general  enjoyment,  either  by  impromptu  observations 
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suggested  at  the  moment  or  by  a  paper  prepared  to  be  read  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  it  was  often  the  case  that  the  successive 
scenes  in  the  entertainment  would  afterward  be  reproduced  in 
some  lively  article,  which  gave  the  outside  world  a  peep  into 
the  arcana  of  a  life  which,  while  orderly,  systematic,  and  benefi- 
cent, is  not  all  a  monotone. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  mind  should  never  suffer  too  ( 
severe  a  strain  upon  it.  and  so  he  sought  relief  not  only  in  the 
social  intercourse  and  the  variety  of  employment  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  but  also  in  the  game  of  chess, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  His  old-time  friend.  James  Xack. 
a  name  familiar  to  all  conversant  with  the  more  gifted  among 
the  deaf,  was  his  favorite  competitor,  and  they  would  spend 
hours  in  contesting  for  laurels  on  the  chequered  field.  Some 
of  the  chess  problems  he  constructed  were  very  ingenious,  and 
received  from  good  judges  well-merited  commendation. 

For  fine  art  he  did  not  evince  any  particular  predilection, 
but  by  Nature  he  was  enthralled.  In  his  solitary  rambles 
nothing  escaped  his  eye.  He  would  take  in  all  the  details  of 
every  scene.  The  familial"  renewed  his  interest ;  the  curious 
and  novel  at  once  engaged  his  attention.  But  his  love  for 
Nature  was  most  conspicuous  to  others  when  she  gave  her 
grander  exhibitions.  In  riding  out  he  would  often  stop  his 
horse  for  several  minutes  to  gaze  upon  a  fine  view,  and  his 
rapt  attention  was  often  a  source  of  wonder  to  his  companions. 

To  unusual  meteorological  phases,  such  as  peculiar  cloud 
scenery,  a  fine  rainbow,  or  a  brilliant  sunset,  he  always  called 
the  attention  of  others,  and  it  was  his  habit  afterward  to  make 
notes  of  these  phenomena. 

With  such  a  temperament  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  poet 
in  him  should  not  have  taken  precedence  over  the  philosopher 
and  the  philanthropist ;  but  the  physiognomist,  looking  at  the 
contour  of  his  well-balanced  head,  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  no  one  set  of  qualities  had  been  sacrificed  at  the  expense 
of  the  others,  and  that  whatever  he  had  failed  to  be  was  the 
result,  not  of  cerebral  defect,  but  of  inexorable  circrimstance. 
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[The  author  of  the  following  Treatise  is  known  in  his  own  country  as  a 
dignitary  of  high  rank  in  Church  and  State,  and  as  a  prominent  writer  on 
religious,  educational,  and  political  subjects.  As  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives  he  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
education  in  general,  and  especially  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
To  us  he  is  best  known  in  connection  with  his  labors  in  behalf  of  this  class. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Girls  in  Brus- 
sels, and  is  the  author  of  a  very  able  work  upon  deaf-mute  education,*  in 
which  he  advocates  the  "combined  method."  At  present  he  is  at  the  head 
of  the  training  college  for  English  priests  at  Bruges,  and  his  only  connec- 
tion with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  his  honorary  directorship  of  the 
Catholic  Institution  near  Sheffield,  England :  but  that  his  interest  in  the 
subject  is  as  warm  and  active  as  ever  the  following  Treatise  testifies.  The 
Treatise  was  written  in  French,  and  translated  into  English  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  author,  who  does  this  periodical  the  honor  to  choose  it  as  the 
medium  for  its  first  publication  in  either  language.  The  Introduction  is 
completed  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals:  the  remainder  of  the 
Treatise  will  run  through  two  or  three  numbers. — Ed.  A>~naes.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  natural  language  of  signs  is  not  only  the  first  language 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  learn  and  speak  at  home,  but  it  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  means  of  communication  between  persons 
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talking  totally  different  languages.  We  meet  with  this  language 
among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States ;  they  make  use  of  it 
not  only  in  their  intercourse  with  civilized  men.  but  also  in  the 
verbal  agreements  often  concluded  between  the  different  tribes, 
whose  spoken  languages  are  exceedingly  poor  and  have  little 
in  common  with  each  other.* 

The  ancients,  also,  on  certain  occasions,  had  recourse  to  pan- 
tomime in  order  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the  bar- 
barians. With  them  it  was  an  art  which  they  cultivated  with 
as  much  earnestness  as  they  did  declamation,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  contains  the  seed,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

The  Abbe  de  l'Epee  expressed  a  desire,  impossible,  perhaps,  to 
be  realized  in  practice,  but  rational  in  principle,  viz.,  to  introduce 
pantomime,  or  rather  the  use  of  methodical  signs  as  invented 
and  reduced  to  a  system  by  himself,  into  schools  for  hearing 
persons.  His  aim  was  to  give  to  educated  persons  a  means 
of  communication  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  with  foreigners. 
This  idea  evidently  does  not  offer  sufficient  practical  utility, 
considering  the  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  devote  to 
this  pursuit  to  the  neglect  of  other  studies.  But  if  a  partial 
application  of  it  were  made  in  the  primary  normal  schools,  by 
instituting  an  optional  course  of  natural  signs,  the  pupil-teachers 
would  imbibe  the  elements  of  instruction,  which  they  might  on 
future  occasions  impart  with  great  advantage  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  prepare  them  for  reception  into  special  institutions. 
In  such  a  course  the  theory  of  the  language  of  signs,  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  pantomime,  could  be  explained  and  taught  in  con- 
nection with  philology  and  the  constitutive  elements  of  spoken 
languages.  The  study  of  the  natural  language  of  signs  is  most 
interesting  in  its  affinity  with  philology,  psychology,  and 
declamation,  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
especially  before  they  have  been  taught  written  language.  It 
is  useful  not  only  in  our  intercourse  with  the  deaf,  but  also 
with  persons  who  cannot  express  themselves  in  our  usual 
tongue. 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  little  treatise  on  the  natural  language 
of  signs  that  this  language  has  more  than  one  point  of  contact 
with  spoken  languages,  and  that  in  generalizing  the  expression 
of  human  thought  we  arrive  at  general  principles,  at  compari- 


*  See  the  Annals,  vol.  iv,  p.  157 ;  vol.  xix,  p.  48  ;  vol.  xx,  p.  39. 
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sons  and  similarities,  upon  which  study  often  throws  a  new 
light  as  to  the  nature  of  language,  and  shows  more  clearly  its 
origin  and  various  modifications.  This  philosophical  study  also 
often  reveals  traits  which  merit  the  attention  of  learned  men 
in  a  psychological  and  social  point  of  view. 

For  instance,  the  philologian  and  the  linguist  often  endeavor 
to  discover  a  primitive  language  from  which  all  others  may  be 
derived. 

Histoiy  is  silent  on  this  subject;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  general  knowledge  of  language  mother- 
tongues  are  discovered,  between  which  connections  can  be  es- 
tablished more  and  more  striking,  and  this  tends  to  a  scientific 
conclusion,  in  harmony  with  the  general  belief,  of  one  primitive 
tongue  and  one  origin  of  the  human  race. 

1  st.  Taking  their  stand  on  philological  ground,  several  authors, 
Kaltschmidt  among  others,  have  admitted  that  there  was  but  one 
primitive  language,  which  was  purely  onomatopoetic.  If  by 
onomatopoeia  is  meant  sounds  which  directly  correspond  with 
objects  and  ideas,  this  hypothesis  is  inadmissible  as  a  general 
rule,  for  there  are  in  nature  many  things  which  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  imitative  sounds,  especially  in  general  and  abstract 
ideas.  But  if  onomatopoeia  refers  to  words  the  sounds  of 
which  often  relate,  in  an  indirect  and  distant  manner,  to  the  ob- 
jects signified,  then  the  hypothesis  in  question  contains  nothing 
absurd,  and  the  natural  language  of  signs,  as  will  be  seen  in 
this  work,  tends  to  support  this  view. 

2d.  This  hypothesis  has  been  upheld  by  several  writers 
as  favoring  the  materialistic  ideas  of  the  present  day,  inas- 
much as  certain  animals  imitate  the  sounds  they  hear,  es- 
pecially those  of  human  language.  This  observation  might 
be  generalized  by  extending  philology  to  the  sign-language, 
as  we  do  in  this  little  treatise,  and  saying  that  there  are  ani- 
mals that  imitate  the  actions  of  men,  and  consequently  the 
language  of  signs.  But  granting  that  parrots  make  an  onoma- 
topoeia of  sounds,  and  monkeys  an  onomatopoeia  of  motions, 
these  are,  after  all,  only  direct  onomatopoeias,  that  is  to  say, 
material  imitations  of  the  object  evident  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye. 
This  mimicry  of  the  voice  and  action  is  exceedingly  limited, 
and  cannot  in  any  way  answer  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  their 
relation  with  each  other,  or  their  innumerable  variations.  All 
this  can  only  be  represented  by  sounds  and  signs  in  an  indirect 
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manner,  and  by  establishing  affinities  supplied  by  the  intelli- 
gence. 

These  affinities  are  grasped  by  man,  and  the  sign-language 
gives  constant  proof  of  this  by  the  optional  creation,  so  to 
speak,  of  new  signs  drawn  more  or  less  from  nature.  The 
sign-language  in  this  respect  has  a  real  advantage  over  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  as  the  latter  excludes  liberty  in  the  use  of  terms 
which  are  decided  by  custom. 

Again,  those  who  pretend  that  the  primitive  language  was 
purely  onomatopoetic  proceed  upon  a  supposition ;  but  the 
sign-language  shows  most  clearly  to  what  extent  onomatopoeia 
could  be  made  use  of  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  lan- 
guage. The  nature  of  the  language  of  signs  shows  that  in  all 
the  more  spiritual  ideas  the  imitation  is  only  indirect,  inasmuch 
as  it  rests  entirely  on  tropes,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
etymology  of  this  word,  on  the  variations  or  forms  of  locution 
which  express  an  affinity  more  or  less  remote  with  the  thing  or 
idea  expressed. 

This  study  of  tropes  is  applicable  to  the  sign-language.  The 
employment  of  a  trope  presupposes  the  power  of  judgment,  in- 
asmuch as  reason  must  seize  the  connection  that  exists  between 
the  thing  signified  and  the  sign,  which,  in  this  case,  is  only  the 
indirect  representation  of  the  thing.  Thus  the  trope  in  me- 
tonymy, which  takes  so  great  a  part  in  the  sign-language,  is 
evidently  founded  on  reason,  when,  for  example,  the  cause  is 
taken  for  the  effect  or  the  effect  for  the  cause.  It  is  the  same 
with  other  tropes  which  require  the  comprehension  of  an  exist- 
ing connection  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  The 
study  of  pantomime  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  lan- 
guage of  signs  without  having  recourse  to  tropes.  We  may 
conclude  that  it  was  the  same  as  regards  the  primitive  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  sounds  and  words  in  general  had  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  objects  or  ideas,  but  only  an  indi- 
rect connection,  although  these  words  may  have  been  onoma- 
topes  relating  to  other  objects  than  those  to  be  expressed.  We 
might  even  say  that  the  primitive  language  of  sounds  must  have 
been  in  the  beginning  poorer  than  natural  pantomime,  and 
consequently  more  confined  to  the  forced  employment  of  tropes, 
since  the  sight  embraces  more  phases  of  the  object  to  be  de- 
picted than  the  sense  of  hearing.  And  yet  sight  is  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  represent  directly  the  elements  of  human  language. 
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Without  tropes  no  sign-language  is  possible.  Hence  man,  called 
by  the  Creator  to  form  his  own  language  with  the  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  must  have  had  recourse  to  these  figures. 
This  does  not  strike  us  in  the  use  of  our  language,  in  which 
numberless  transformations  hide,  for  the  most  part,  the  etymol- 
ogies, especially  those  which  might  be  considered  primitive. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  very  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
origin  of  language  that  materialists,  proceeding  on  simple  sup- 
positions, would  only  see  in  primeval  language  direct  onoma- 
topes — that  is  to  say,  a  material  imitation  of  objects  by  sound 
or  by  signs,  an  imitation  which  they  compare  to  that  which  we 
remark  in  certain  animals.  This  hypothesis  will  not  hold  good 
before  a  searching  study  of  the  sign-language,  which  is  a  refu- 
tation of  materialistic  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  which  thus 
acquires  for  the  philosopher — as  well  as  for  the  deaf-mute,  who 
in  general  confines  himself  'to  the  practical  side  of  the  art — a 
deep  interest. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  a  relative,  and  not  an  absolute,  sense  that 
the  sign-language  can  be  said  to  be  a  continual  onomatopoeia  of 
movements.  This  study,  far  from  leading  towards  materialism, 
as  certain  authors  intimate,  lends  its  aid  to  psychology. 

3d.  This  study  serves  also  to  extend  the  circle  of  philology, 
which  thus  embraces  not  only  all  spoken  or  phonetic  languages, 
but  also  ideographical  languages,  such  as  the  language  written 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  ideography 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans.* 

In  fact,  if  philology  has  for  its  object  to  search  into  the  lan- 
guages spread  over  the  earth  with  a  view  to  compare  them  with 
each  other,  and  in  studying  them  hi  their  constitutive  elements 
to  draw  from  them  general  conclusions,  one  cannot  neglect  the 
graphic  or  manual  representation  of  thought,  which  takes  so 
great  a  part  in  the  history  of  language. 

It  is  readily  conceived  that  wThen  the  elements  of  ideography 
and  phonics  are  drawn  together  a  philological  generalization  is 
arrived  at  which  causes  the  nature  and  expression  of  thought  to 
be  better  understood.  It  is  thus  that  the  sign -language,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  ideographical  system  of  languages,  reveals  to 
the  philologist  new  analogies,  which  serve  him  as  a  light  or  con- 

*See  the  appendix  to  my  treatise  "  De  la  Chine^dans  ses  rapports  avec 
l'Europe,"  (Brussels,  I860,)  where  the  different  ideographical  systems  are 
compared  with  one  other. 
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ducting  thread  in  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guages. 

Philology  has  for  its  object  the  composition  and  analysis  of 
words,  their  grammatical  flexions,  and  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. This  science,  once  established,  has  its  different  points 
of  view,  its  parallels  between  different  languages,  and  becomes 
richer  in  proportion  as  it  draws  new  languages  into  its  domain. 

The  sign-language  evidently  assists  in  extending  the  scope  of 
these  studies.  No  language  is  richer  in  composed  words.  As 
in  spoken  Chinese,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  vocabulary  rests 
on  800  monosyllables  and  four  accents,  which  express  all  the 
phonetic  Chinese  terms  answering  to  the  40,000  ideographical 
characters*  of  the  great  national  dictionary  of  the  Emperor 
Khang-hi,  so  the  sign-language  contains  some  hundreds  of 
radical  signs,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  physiognomy,  (which 
takes  the  place  of  accentuation,)  express  all  necessary  ideas. 
The  comparisons  between  the  Chinese  language,  whether  writ- 
ten or  spoken,  and  the  language  of  signs  is  most  striking  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  restricted  number  of  radicals  which  are 
met  with  in  both  languages,  and  of  the  richness  of  composition 
which  results  from  the  combinations  of  these  radicals.  In  this 
respect  there  are  no  two  languages  which  partake  of  so  great  a 
similarity.  But  similar  analogies  are  found  in  different  degrees 
between  the  language  of  signs  and  most  of  the  dead  languages. 
The  spoken  languages  richest  in  composed  terms  are  the  Greek 
and  German,  which  resemble  the  sign-language  in  drawing  the 
derived  terms  from  their  own  resources,  while  other  languages, 
such  as  French  for  example,  must  have  recourse  to  foreign 
sources  (to  Greek  chiefly)  in  order  to  find  expressions  which 
will  answer  for  new  ideas,  inventions,  and  scientific  discoveries. 
Expressions  borrowed  from  foreign  languages  make  their  way 
slowly  among  the  people,  who  thus  have  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  sign-language,  of  course,  has  no  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  ordinary  languages;  but  the  same  is  true  of 
many  foreign  languages.  It  is  nevertheless  indisputable  that 
the  comparison  of  these  languages  is  an  excellent  means  of 

*  There  are  a  great  number  of  Chinese  characters  which  present  a  com- 
bination of  phonetic  terms  with  ideographic  signs.  There  is  a  similar  mix- 
ture in  most  of  the  systems  of  sign-language  by  the  intermeddling  of  dac- 
tylology or  of  syllabic  elements  borrowed  from  ordinary  languages. 
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penetrating  the  peculiarities  of  each  separate  language ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  language  of  signs.  Every  language 
has  its  own  ideas,  its  own  expressions  and  special  marks,  and 
shows  points  of  similarity  with  others.  One  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  sign-language  is  its  fertile  combination  of  radicals. 
Once  master  of  it,  one  more  easily  becomes  familiar  with  any 
foreign  language  which  is  distinguished  by  a  similar  fruitful- 
ness.  The  study  of  it,  therefore,  is  not  only  curious  and  inter- 
esting in  itself ;  it  is  useful  in  leading  the  intelligence  more 
quickly  to  understand  other  languages.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  divergencies  of  the  grammatical  flexions  which  present 
themselves  in  different  languages.  There  are  a  great  many 
treatises  on  grammar  in  general,  but  these  treatises  do  not  con- 
tain, by  a  great  deal,  all  the  known  languages,  nor  anything  on 
ideogTaphy,  nor  on  the  sign-language.  They  might  have  gener- 
alized with  advantage  the  constitutive  principles  of  human  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  above  all  in  the  sign-language  that  they  would 
have  found  a  comparatively  easy  means  of  doing  so. 

The  comparison  of  the  grammars  of  different  languages  shows 
that  the  grammatical  modifications  common  to  all  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  therefore  none  are  very  essential.  By  this  means 
the  subject  is  so  simplified  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  there  may  be  a  language  without  flexions,  and,  so  to  speak, 
without  a  grammar.  But  how  is  it  possible,  it  will  be  asked, 
to  express  thoughts  in  such  a  system  of  language  ?  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  languages  which,  like  the  Latin,  have  no 
article :  others,  where  the  article  and  adjective  are  invariable, 
as  in  English ;  others  again  which,  by  inversion  and  transposi- 
tion, seem  to  render  the  sense  of  the  sentence  incomprehensible 
to  those  who  have  not  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage. But,  it  is  said,  these  languages  gam  in  one  respect 
what  they  lose  in  another.  Is  it  possible  there  can  be  any  lan- 
guage which  possesses  all  these  signs  of  poverty !  Yes :  the 
sign-language  does  embrace  nearly  all  of  them.  The  natural 
language  of  signs  has  neither  articles,  nor  participles,  nor  pas- 
sive voice,  nor  case,  nor  gender,  nor  any  grammar,  properly  so- 
called.  Its  sentences  admit  of  all  kinds  of  inversion,  following, 
however,  in  general  the  natural  order  of  facts  and  ideas,  and 
pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  without  regard  to  the 
construction  of  spoken  language.  Having  once  penetrated  into 
the  nature  of  this  language  it  is  evident  that  one  can  more 
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readily  understand  the  properties  of  certain  languages  which, 
by  the  deficiencies  or  difficulties  which  they  present,  are  more 
or  less  removed  in  character  from  those  in  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  thinking. 

4th.  The  language  of  signs  was  particularly  cultivated,  as  we 
know,  by  the  ancients.  The  mimics  or  pantomimists  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  among  others,  carried  this  art  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  This  emperor  saw  in  it  a  means  of  uni- 
ting people  of  different  languages.  We  read  of  a  king  of  Pon- 
tus  asking  the  Senate  to  grant  him  a  pantomimist  as  his  inter- 
preter with  nations  of  another  tongue.  Pylades  and  Bathyllus 
expressed  in  mimic  language  everything  they  wished,  even  the 
history  of  illustrious  men.  Athenseus,  who  lived  in  the  year 
200  of  the  Christian  era,  assures  us  that  the  mimics  of  his  time 
expressed  everything  by  signs  and  the  movements  of  their 
bodies.  The  character  of  Pylades  was  serious  and  full  of  dig- 
nity; Bathyllus  was  gay  and  sportive,  often  licentious;  his 
style  of  acting  was  kept  up  for  a  long  period,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly his  imitators  who  fell  into  those  abuses  of  burlesque  and 
indecent  pantomime  which  Charlemagne  put  a  stop  to  in  the 
name  of  morality* — a  fact  which  shows  that  the  art  of  panto- 
mime was  not  lost  in  his  time.  Of  course,  one  cannot  dream 
of  reviving  the  mimic  art  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  an- 
cients in  these  days,  when  everything  tends  to  promote  ideas 
of  material  interest.  But  the  language  of  signs  with  which 
nature  inspires  the  deaf  and  dumb  merits  attention  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view,  and,  above  all,  in  its  connection 
with  the  art  of  declamation,  so  necessary  to  those  who  are 
called  to  speak  in  public.  The  proficiency  of  the  ancients  in 
this  art  at  least  shows  to  what  perfection  it  may  be  carried,  and 
to  what  uses  it  may  be  applied.  Not  that  we  can  compare  the 
sign-language  with  oratorical  declamation  in  every  respect,  but, 
in  studying  its  essentials,  we  can  draw  from  it  principles  of 
practical  utility  in  the  art  of  speaking.  We  must  notice  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  pantomime  and  decla- 
mation. The  one  is  a  perfect  art,  which  does  not  borrow 
assistance  from  any  other ;  the  other  is  a  secondary  art,  which 
acts  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech. 

It  follows  that  in  the  sign-knguage  there  are  elements  which 

*  See  my  treatise  "De  l'enseignement  special  des  sourds-muets,"  etc., 
p.  34. 
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do  not  in  any  way  enter  into  declamation.  Thus  there  are  four 
distinct  classes  of  signs,  namely,  imitative  or  configurative  signs  ; 
operative  signs,  which  are  the  actions  themselves ;  indicative, 
and  expressive  signs. 

Imitation  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  sign-language. 
This  art  being  silent,  the  gestures  that  supply  the  want  of  the 
voice  must  trace  as  exactly  as  possible  the  shapes  of  the  objects. 
But  when  the  voice  dominates  in  the  action  this  minute  and 
material  description  becomes  useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous. 
Thus  what  nature  exacts  in  the  first  case  she  proscribes  in  the 
second.  In  declamation,  the  hand  traces  only  a  few  of  the  con- 
figurative  outlines  which  the  sign-language  gives  in  detail.  If 
servile  imitation  is  a  defect  in  general,  it  is  especially  so  in  this 
case.  Nevertheless,  the  ingenious  methods  to  which  the  deaf 
and  dumb  have  recourse  to  draw  in  the  air  figures  which  ex- 
press their  thoughts  are  worthy  of  study,  especially  on  account 
of  the  cleverness  with  which  they  invent  tropes  to  give  to  ab- 
stract ideas  the  indirect  expression  which  necessity  alone  sug- 
gests. Thus  we  can  see  that  the  actor  and  orator  find  resources 
in  mimic  action,  though  they  must  almost  entirely  transform  it 
according  to  the  inspirations  of  their  own  genius. 

Neither  do  operative  signs,  so  familiar  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
enter  into  the  art  of  declamation  without  being  subjected  to 
considerable  modifications.  Thus  the  deaf-mute,  especially  if 
not  well  instructed,  frequently  has  recourse  to  the  touch, 
strikes  with  double  strength,  walks,  jumps,  and  dances,  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  actual  to  express  ideas  corresponding 
with  his  actions.  These  are  not,  correctly  speaking,  signs, 
but  real  actions,  as  M.  Valade-Gabel  remarks  in  his  "  Methode 
pour  enseigner  aux  sourds-muets  la  langue  francaise  sans 
l'intermediaire  du  langage  des  signes,"  where  he  brings  prom- 
inently forward  the  importance  of  action  in  this  instruction. 
It  is  seldom  that  use  can  be  made  of  operative  signs  in  decla- 
mation, at  least  such  as  are  employed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
In  this  art  these  signs  generally  become  purely  indicative — that 
is  to  say,  gestures — by  which  the  different  movements  in 
question  are  expressed  in  a  manner  more  or  less  vague,  a  course 
to  which  the  well-instructed  deaf-mute  also  generally  restricts 
himself. 

Indicative  signs  hold  an  important  place  in  the  sign-language, 
as  well  as  in  theatrical  and  oratorical  art.  In  this  respect  there 
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is  little  difference  between  these  different  arts,  unless  it  is  that 
the  signs  are  more  emphasized  in  the  sign-language,  where  they 
often  represent  alone  the  idea  it  is  wished  to  express.  What 
may  be  usefully  studied  in  this  respect  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  the  resemblance  that  exists  between  some  of  the  in- 
dicative signs,  the  special  signification  of  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  nor  without  watch- 
ing especially  the  expression  and  play  of  the  features. 

Again,  the  expressive  signs  which,  in  the  truly  natural  lan- 
guage of  signs,  ought  to  accompany  nearly  all  the  other  signs 
to  color  and  animate  the  picture,  can  be  easily  imitated,  and 
consequently  deserve  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  is  necessary  to  follow  for  that  purpose  the  conversations 
that  are  held  between  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  in  order  to 
understand  their  language,  and  above  all  to  seize  on  what  is 
natural,  beautiful,  and  expressive,  we  must  make  ourselves  mas- 
ters of  it,  or  at  least  understand  its  nature,  its  fundamental 
methods,  and  principles. 

Expressive  gestures  are  naturally  more  true  and  more  ener- 
getic among  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  among  other  persons,  be- 
cause for  them  they  supply  a  want,  and  are  often  their  only 
means  of  making  themselves  understood.  In  their  gesticula- 
tions nature  is  taken  for  the  fact.  The  expression,  the  play  of 
the  features,  replaces  in  the  natural  language  of  signs  the  em- 
phasis so  necessary  in  declamation,  and  for  this  reason  the  He- 
brews have  called  it  the  flavor  of  the  discourse.  This  is  well 
understood  by  modern  actors.  It  is  well  known  that  Talma 
composed  and  recomposed  his  pieces  in  several  successive  rep- 
resentations before  he  was  satisfied  with  them.  He  studied  be- 
forehand and  engraved  on  his  memory  not  only  the  intonations, 
but  the  movements  even  of  the  face,  leaving,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  execution  of  his  part  a  large  share  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment  so  essential  to  the  actor  and  orator. 
Shakespeare,  a  comedian  himself,  has  spoken  by  the  mouths  of 
Hamlet  and  FalstafT  of  the  qualities  that  all  comedians  and  actors 
ought  to  possess.  They  are  those  qualities  the  importance  of 
which  all  masters  of  eloquence  have  understood,  from  Demos- 
thenes to  Massillon.  But  the  talent  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed these  great  men  did  not  prevent  them  from  having  re- 
course to  the  art  of  declamation,  which  finds  in  pantomime  a 
natural  source  and  precious  auxiliary. 
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5th.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  sign-language  is  the  nat- 
ural language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  only  language  among 
such  of  these  unfortunates  as  have  received  no  methodic  in- 
struction, and  a  language  which  is  much  used  in  conversation 
among  themselves  by  their  companions  in  misfortune  who  have 
been  instructed.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  one  may  say  in  all  those  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  majority  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  at  a  distance  from  schools,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  every- 
where some  person,  either  a  priest  or  a  school-master,  who  is 
conversant  with  the  language  of  signs,  in  order  to  develop  the 
intelligence  of  the  deaf-mutes  about  him,  and  above  all  to  in- 
culcate those  moral  and  religious  truths  which  are  so  indispensa- 
ble. Persons  ought  also  to  become  conversant  with  this  lan- 
guage that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
education  of  these  unfortunates  which  will  prepare  them  for  ad- 
mission into  special  institutions.  In  the  year  190,  according 
to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  there  were  at  Rome  6,000  panto - 
mimists.  A  famine  coming  on  they  were  all  kept  in  town, 
while  all  the  strangers  and  philosophers  were  obliged  to  leave. 
This  shows  how  much  was  thought  of  these  dumb  actors,  who 
had  no  other  mission  than  that  of  amusing  the  people,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  their  morals.  If  pantomime  was  so  much  es- 
teemed at  that  time  as  a  means  of  affording  amusement,  is  it 
not  worth  cultivating  now  as  a  means  of  doing  good  ?  It  is 
not  a  question  here  of  amusing  any  particular  class  of  society, 
as  in  Rome,  but  of  taking  in  hand  an  imperious  want,  and  of 
fulfilling  a  truly  social  and  Christian  duty. 

It  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  we  have  said  before,  that 
special  classes  should  be  annexed  to  normal  schools  in  which 
teachers  may  be  trained  for  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  and 
other  teachers  may  be  fitted  to  impart  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion so  desirable  outside  of  the  established  institutions.  This 
is  what  is  being  done  at  present  in  Germany.  It  is  with  this 
view  also  that  the  Abbe  Lambert,  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  has  published  several  dictionaries  of 
natural  signs,  a  work  extremely  useful  to  those  who  rind  thorn 
selves  in  a  position  where  they  can  give  the  first  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  out  of  the  established 
institutions. 
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My  brief  treatise  is  written  with  a  view  to  simplify  and  facil- 
itate this  study  by  reducing  it  to  the  fundamental  principles 
which  preside  over  the  formation  of  the  two  kinds  of  natural 
signs,  viz..  simple  and  compoimd.  One  work  completes  the 
other. 

There  are  persons  who  accept  the  old  theories  of  Graser.  of 
Germany,  and  of  Blanchet.  of  Paris,  who  imagined  that  in 
ordinary  schools  the  necessary  instruction  could  be  given  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  by  the  use  of  words.  This  has  been  proved 
by  actual  experiment  to  be  an  error.  It  follows  from  this 
that,  so  long  as  these  unfortunates  cannot  all  be  placed  in 
establishments  devoted  especially  to  them,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  language  of  signs  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  their 
intelligence.  Without  doubt  nothing  must  be  neglected  that 
may  lead  them  to  the  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading,  or  of  hp-read- 
ing by  itself,  when  we  cannot  succeed  in  loosening  the  tongue, 
which  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  method  of  articulation  well 
understood,  and  not  excluding,  by  forcing  nature,  natural  signs, 
is  the  best  of  methods.  The  deaf-mute  who  articulates,  although 
he  does  not  hear  his  own  words,  nor  even  feel  that  secret  sen- 
sation which  is  produced  in  us  by  the  simple  recollection  of 
the  spoken  words,  feels,  nevertheless,  a  vibration  in  the  vocal 
organs,  and  thus  draws  as  near  as  possible  to  nature,  above 
all,  by  the  syllabic  fusion  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and  by 
the  control  of  the  play  of  the  organs,  which  are  like  a  movable  mir- 
ror of  the  soul.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  entirely  take  the  place 
of  the  utterance  of  the  words  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
expression  of  the  face,  which  shines  like  a  divine  imprint,  {lumen 
vultus  Dei.)  manifesting  the  thoughts  of  man.  But  it  is  a  de- 
plorable mistake  to  wish  to  instruct  the  deaf-mute  in  ordinary 
schools  by  articulation,  which  is  never  for  him  what  it  is  for 
those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  and  which,  after  all,  must  be 
looked  upon  only  as  an  instnunent  of  intelligence,  very  precious 
without  doubt,  but  one  of  which  he  cannot  avail  himself  con- 
veniently till  after  many  years  of  apprenticeship  and  painful 
practice.  Thus  much  precious  time  is  lost,  during  which  he  be- 
comes less  susceptible  of  receiving  the  instruction  necessary  for 
him,  and  after  which  he  is  often  called  upon  to  adopt  some  trade 
by  his  parents,  who  then  leave  him  to  vegetate  in  an  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  God,  of  his  soul,  and  of  his  duties. 

These  sad  consequences  are  not  nearly  so  much  to  be  feared 
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when  he  is  given  primary  instruction  by  means  of  the  language 
of  signs — seeing  that  this  language  is  what  he  first  learns  at 
his  mother's  knee — and  has  only  to  be  developed  in  order  to 
awaken  his  ideas,  form  his  judgment,  and  inculcate  elementary 
knowledge.  To  begin  by  articulation  is  the  same  r.s  if  we  should 
begin  the  elementary  education  of  a  child  by  teaching  it  Latin. 
Although  the  sign-language  is  very  inferior  to  articulated  words 
as  an  instrument  of  higher  instruction,  it  suffices  to  form  the 
judgment.  To  be  convinced  of  this  one  has  only  to  consider 
what  has  already  been  said  as  regards  the  steps  that  are  taken 
to  form  either  simple  or  compound  signs  for  abstract  ideas  by 
establishing,  by  means  of  a  trope,  a  natural  connection  between 
these  ideas  and  the  signs  of  natural  objects.  The  perception 
of  the  affinity  between  the  sign  and  the  idea  supposes  a  work- 
ing of  the  intelligence  and  an  exercise  of  the  reason,  which  de- 
velops the  understanding.  This  intellectual  development  shows 
itself  more  especially  when  the  deaf-mute,  as  is  often  seen,  in- 
vents for  himself  the  sign  which  nature  suggests  to  him.  But 
it  will  be  said,  how  is  it  that  after  all  this  the  language  of  signs 
remains  inferior  to  that  of  articulated  words  ?  It  is  owing  to 
many  causes,  of  which  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention  one. 
A  language  need  not  be  complete  to  form  the  judgment ;  for 
this  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  clear,  and  there  is  nothing  clearer 
for  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute  than  the  signs  with  which  he  has 
familiarized  himself.  The  invention,  the  reconciliation,  the  union 
of  these  signs,  form  a  real,  practical  logic,  which  opens  and  de- 
velops the  intelligence,  as  is  proved  by  the  pleasure  the  deaf- 
mute  shows  as  he  progresses  in  these  intellectual  gymnastics. 

But  this  language,  although  more  expressive  than  the  vulgar 
tongue,  on  account  of  that  natural  connection  of  the  sign  with 
the  thing  expressed,  is  nevertheless  very  poor,  because  it  is  so 
little  cultivated ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  is 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals,  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  uninstructed  in  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
If  the  sign-language  had  a  dictionary  like  the  large  Chinese  dic- 
tionary it  might  become  a  means  of  communication  between 
learned  men,  and  an  instrument  of  universal  instruction.  But 
it  must  be  owned  that,  considered  as  a  language,  that  is  to  say 
as  a  vehicle  of  social  ideas,  it  is,  in  its  present  state,  of  so  in- 
ferior a  nature  that  it  can  only  be  compared  to  certain  provin- 
cial dialects,  very  rich  in  imagery  and  figurative  expressions, 
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but  confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals,  and  without 
any  scientific  bearing.  This  reason  sufiices  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  syllabic  language  over  the  natural  language  of  signs, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  first,  at  least,  for 
writing  and  reading,  if  it  is  wished  to  give  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  all  the  education  necessary  to  fit  them  for  that  position 
in  society  they  are  called  upon  to  occupy.  In  all  special  insti- 
tutions, therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  dumb  arti dilation,  reading  from  the  lips,  and.  above 
all.  writing,  to  enable  them  to  have  recourse  to  written  works 
that  will  be  useful  to  them.  If  any  one  of  these  means  of  edu- 
cation is  neglected  it  cannot  be  said  that  everything  has  been 
done  to  render  the  education  of  these  unfortunates  as  complete 
as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  eliminate 
from  their  education,  even  from  that  given  in  the  special  es- 
tablishments, the  natural  language  of  signs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  teaching  articulation,  signs 
must  be  suppressed  while  this  instruction  is  given,  other- 
wise the  attention  of  the  pupils  will  be  given  to  the  hands  and 
not  to  the  lips  of  the  teacher ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  doing  this  and  attempting  to  suppress  signs  entirely 
in  the  institution,  during  hours  of  recreation  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, and  between  the  older  scholars  and  those  lately  arrived. 
The  suppression  of  signs  in  the  conversations  held  between  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  a  proceeding  contrary  to  nature,  and  most  in- 
human. It  obliges  the  pupils  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  and  to 
break  constantly  the  rales  of  the  school ;  it  spoils  the  character, 
and  rears  up  hypocrites.  It  is  a  detestable  system.  It  is  far 
better  in  this  case,  as  in  ordinary  education,  to  follow  the  way 
traced  out  by  nature  by  cultivating  and  even  perfecting  the 
natural  language  of  signs,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  the  pupils  understand  that  it  is  an  entirely  subordinate 
system,  and  that  their  education,  to  be  perfected,  must  embrace 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  usual  and  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
pression, viz..  articulation,  writing,  and  reading.  Thus  the 
sign-language  takes  its  proper  place  in  education,  and  becomes 
an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves directly  or  indirectly  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

Let  us  add  that  if  pantomime  was  considered  a  real  art  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  so  considered  to  a  certain  extent  in 
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modern  times,  it  is  interesting  not  only  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  also  as  a  study  to  those  who  can  hear  and  "speak.  Draw- 
ing is  taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  often  successfully ;  but 
what  is  the  sign-language  but  the  imitation  of  a  drawing,  traced 
in  the  ah*,  of  certain  objects  which  strike  the  "eye,  and  which, 
by  similitudes,  more  or  less  complex,  help  to  represent,  directly 
or  indirectly,  everything  that  enters  the  region  of  the  human 
mind? 

Yes  ;  the  sign-language  is  a  mode  of  drawing ;  it  is  to  the 
realities  which  it  traces  what  descriptive  geography,  for  exam- 
ple, is  to  the  figures  of  planimetry  or  of  stereometry.  Ought 
the  first  to  be  suppressed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
second  ?  Certainly  not.  Well,  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  sign-language.  To  wish  to  banish  it  completely 
from  the  establishments  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  is  attempted 
in  certain  institutions,  especially  in  Germany,  is  to  deprive 
the  pupils  of  a  means  of  communication  given  them  by  na- 
ture ;  it  is  to  narrow  the  circle  of  their  intellectual  activity  and 
aesthetic  feeling,  consequently  placing  a  barrier  to  the  complete 
development  of  then  faculties ;  it  is  to  divide  and  lessen  the 
plan  of  then  education,  which  consists  in  judiciously  combining 
the  different  elements  of  instruction  proper  for  them  to  receive. 

It  is  evident  then,  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
natural  language  of  signs  is  full  of  interest  and  deserving  of 
study,  as  regards  psychology  and  philology  ;  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  persons  speaking  different  languages ;  in 
its  relations  with  the  art  of  declamation ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


HISTOKIES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Historical  sketches,  more  or  less  complete,  of  most  of  the 
American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  as  re- 
spects then*  origin  and  early  years,  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  A  nnals,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  constituting  one 
of  its  most  valuable  features.  The  following  additions  to  this 
department  of  the  periodical  are  digested  from  the  recent  re- 
ports of  the  institutions  whose  histories  are  given. 
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LE   COUTETJLX  ST.   MARY's  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

This  Institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  gentleman  whose 
name  is  commemorated  in  its  title,  A.  B.  Le  Conteulx,  Esq., 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who,  in  the  year  1854,  presented  to  the  late 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Timon  an  acre  lot  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  in  Western  New  York  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  As  there  was  no  building  on  the 
lot,  and  there  were  not  sufficient  means  to  erect  a  suitable  edi- 
fice, the  Bishop  immediately  purchased  three  small  frame  build- 
ings which  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  them  placed  on 
the  lot.  In  the  year  1857  three  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  methods  of  teaching 
from  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Caen,  in  France,  were 
then  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  consented  to  come  to 
Buffalo  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Institution.  They  first  opened 
a  day-school  for  speaking  children  to  enable  them  to  support 
the  house  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  deaf-mutes. 

In  October,  1859,  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
begun  with  four  deaf-mute  female  pupils,  who  resided  in  the 
house,  while  a  few  male  deaf-mutes  living  in  the  vicinity  at- 
tended as  day-pupils.  But  as  those  children  were  poor,  and 
there  were  no  other  means  of  support,  the  Sisters  became  dis- 
couraged after  one  year,  and  suspended  the  instruction  of  this 
class  entirely  for  a  time. 

Bishop  Timon,  however,  was  not  willing  that  the  work  should 
be  abandoned.  He  sent  one  of  the  Sisters — Sister  Mary  Ann, 
who  is  now  the  principal  of  the  Institution — to  Philadelphia,  in 
order  that  she  might  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  followed  in  the  United  States.  The  instruction  de- 
sired was  gratuitously  and  cheerfully  given  by  the  late  Mr.  A. 
B.  Hutton,  then  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  of 
whose  services  Sister  Mary  Ann  makes  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  report  before  us. 

Meantime,  the  Bishop  was  erecting  a  brick  building;  this 
was  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four  feet,  had  four  stories  and  a 
basement,  and  was  designed  to  supply  sitting-rooms,  sleeping- 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  etc.,  the  frame  houses  being  con- 
verted into  class-rooms.  In  November,  1862,  the  Institution 
was  opened  again,  this  time  with  six  pupils.  In  the  spring  five 
more  were  added,  making  eleven  the  first  year — the  boys,  how- 
ever, attending  only  as  day-pupils. 
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No  special  effort  was  made  to  obtain  new  pupils,  but  their 
number  increased  rapidly,  rising  by  a  steady  and  uninterrupted 
growth  from  eleven  in  1863  to  ninety-four  in  1874. 

This  increase  rendered  new  buildings  necessary,  and  in  1866 
the  east  wing,  forty-two  by  fifty-four  feet,  was  erected.  At  this 
time  male  pupils  were  admitted  as  boarders.  In  1871  the  west 
wing  was  added,  forty-two  by  fifty-four  feet,  and  the  west  end 
building,  twenty-eight  by  seventy-two  feet.  Some  of  the  rooms  of 
the  latter,  however,  are  not  yet  entirely  finished.  The  buildings 
are  all  of  red  brick,  and  are  put  up  in  a  substantial  but  economi- 
cal manner.  They  will  be  completed,  as  we  understand,  by  the 
erection  of  an  east  end  building,  twenty-eight  by  seventy-four 
feet.  The  edifice  will  then  consist  of  five  distinct  buildings, 
suitably  connected,  and  presenting  a  front  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet.  Mansard  roofs,  turrets,  etc.,  for  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  added  in  the  future  as  circumstances  permit. 

During  most  of  its  history  the  Institution  has  depended  for 
its  support  upon  paying  pupils,  charitable  contributions,  fail's, 
concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  and  the  instruction  given  by  the  Sisters 
to  hearing  children.  Its  continued  existence  has  been  due  to 
the  determination  of  the  Bishop  that  it  should  not  die,  and  to 
the  charity  and  zeal  of  the  community  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  who  have  spared  no  personal  trouble  and  labor  in  the 
cause,  and  have  contributed  then  own  fluids  and  means  of 
support  to  its  maintenance.  For  the  past  two  years  the  Insti- 
tution has  received  assistance  from  the  State  and  counties  of 
New  York  on  the  same  footing  as  the  two  institutions  in  New 
York  city — parents  or  guardians  who  are  unable  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  their  children  at  school  being  permitted  to  send 
them  to  whichever  of  these  three  institutions  they  choose,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  if  the  child  is  twelve  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  county  if  the  child  is  under 
twelve. 

The  property  of  the  Institution  is  valued  at  $46,000,  and 
there  was  an  indebtedness  on  the  first  of  October  last  of 
$13,775. 

Signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  have  been  the  method  of 
instruction  from  the  first ;  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Professor 
Bell's  system  of  Visible  Speech  was  added  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  teaching  of  trades,  except  chair-caning,  has  not  yet 
been  introduced. 
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THE  COLORADO  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MUTES. 

The  first  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  deaf-mutes 
in  the  Territory  (now  State)  of  Colorado  was  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  on  the  third  of  February  of  last  year.  While 
this  bill  was  pending  several  deaf-mute  children  were  collected 
by  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  Institute  and 
brought  before  the  Legislature.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to 
convince  the  members  of  the  need  of  immediate  action  on  their 
part.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  passage  of  two 
bills :  the  first  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Institu- 
tion, selected  the  location,  named  the  gentlemen  who  were  to 
act  as  trustees,  denned  the  duties  of  each  officer,  and  made  an 
appropriation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Institution  for  the  first 
year ;  the  second  bill  provided  for  the  levying,  assessment, 
and  collection  of  a  tax  "  to  be  known  as  the  deaf-mute  tax," 
and  "  the  fund  so  created  was  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
care  and  support  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  Territory."  The 
amount  of  this  tax  was  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  one  mill  upon  all 
the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory.  Both  these  bills  became 
laws  on  the  13th  of  February,  1874,  just  ten  days  after  the  first 
bill  was  introduced. 

In  the  act  of  organization  the  Institute  was  located  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  "  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  said  town  and 
the  county  of  El  Paso  donate  for  its  use  five  acres  of  land 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  said  city."  The  Colorado  Springs 
Company  accepted  the  proposition,  and  presented  ten  acres 
instead  of  five,  which  they  afterward  generously  increased  to 
thirteen  acres,  giving  the  grounds  a  frontage  of  forty  rods  on 
one  of  the  principal  streets  running  east  and  west,  and  also 
the  advantage  of  a  never-failing  stream  of  water.  The  grounds 
lie  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
on  a  beautiful  ridge  commanding  a  view  of  the  town  and  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  of  Colorado.  The  land  has  been  fenced 
in,  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  four  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion.   The  erection  of  buildings  is  not  yet  begun. 

The  trustees  appointed  by  the  Legislature  met  and  formed  an 
organization  March  3,  1874.  They  elected  as  principal  Mr.  J. 
P.  Kalstin  ;  as  steward  Mr.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  and  as  matron  Mrs. 
Mary  Kennedy.  Arrangements  were  immediately  made  for 
renting  a  house  in  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  on  the 
8th  of  April  the  school  was  formally  opened  with  seven  pupils. 
During  the  year  the  number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve. 
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The  Institution  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  divided  responsi- 
bilities, the  principal  having  charge  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment only.  The  steward  and  matron  assume  the  control  of  the 
male  and  female  pupils,  respectively,  out  of  school-hours.  The 
steward  conducts  the  financial  affairs  and  has  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  premises,  while  the  matron  superintends  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  house.* 

The  Institute  is  free  to  all  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State.  The 
minimum  age  of  admission  is  seven  years  and  the  maximum 
twenty-five.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  remain  seven  years,  with 
an  additional  year  in  cases  where  it  seems  advisable.  Chil- 
dren residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  boarded  and  cared 
for  at  home,  being  admitted  only  to  the  educational  depart- 
ment. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  that  of  most  of  the  American 
institutions.  Printing  is  taught  as  a  trade,  and  the  Institute, 
notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  pupils,  already  has  its 
weekly  paper,  the  Index,  which,  besides  the  features  common 
to  all  the  institution  papers,  contains  uncorrected  contributions 
from  the  pupils. 


POSTHUMOUS  PAPEES  OF  THE  LATE  GEOEGE  HUT- 
TON,  F.  E.  I.  S.— H.t 

EDITED  BY  HIS  SON,  J.  SCOTT  HUTTON,  M.  A.,  HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  natural  language  of  the  untutored  deaf  and  dumb  is  ex- 
pressed by  signs.    These  are  not  arbitrary  representations  of 

*  Mr.  Kalstin,  hi  his  Report,  defends  this  system  of  organization  as  be- 
ing "in  accordance  with  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Age.'  In  almost  every  avoca- 
tion of  life,"  he  says,  "we  find  men  making  a  specialty  of  some  particular 
portion  of  their  trade  or  profession,  that  by  concentrating  their  entire  time 
and  talent  upon  it  they  may  thoroughly  understand  it  in  all  its  minutiae.  So 
in  this.  *  *  *  Each  officer  has  his  separate  work,  which  is  definitely  de- 
fined by  law,  and  no  other  officer  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  being  responsible  only  to  the  Board.  Thus  each  offi- 
cer bears  the  burden  of  his  department.  *  *  *  By  considering  the 
steward  and  matron  as  parents  pro  tempore,  providing  a  home  for  the  pupils 
while  at  school,  and  the  principal  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  same  officer  in  our  common  schools,  we  see  that  it  approaches  very 
nearly  our  free-school  system." 

t  Continued  from  vol.  xix,  page  210. 
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any  motion  or  object,  but  generally  some  striking  feature  or 
peculiarity  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  which  becomes 
a  sort  of  rude  picture  that  leads  directly  to  the  thing  signified, 
and  they  are  very  properly  called  natural  signs.    We  are  not 
to  understand  by  this,  however,  that  every  deaf-mute  of  neces- 
sity or  naturally  uses  the  same  sign  to  signify  what  he  means ; 
we  are  simply  to  understand  by  natural  signs  that  these  nat- 
urally lead  the  mind  to  the  things  signified,  whereas  an  arbi- 
trary sign,  strictly  so  called,  has  no  natural  connection  what- 
ever with  the  thing  signified,  but  one  established  by  conven- 
tional usage  or  mutual  agreement.    For  example,  in  making  a 
sign  to  represent  "  an  elephant "  the  trunk  is  most  generally 
used  to  point  it  out,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  the  deaf- 
mute's  pointing  to  his  own  nose  and  moving  his  arm  as  the 
elephant  moves  his  trunk.    This  sign  is  very  readily  recognized, 
so  that  a  deaf-mute  who  had  never  seen  an  elephant  before 
would  know  when  he  saw  one  that  the  sign  was  meant  to  point 
it  out.    Some  deaf-mutes,  however,  make  use  of  the  long  tusks 
as  the  significant  feature  or  striking  peculiarity  to  represent 
the  same  animal,  while  we  have  seen  the  large  head  and  small 
eyes  taken  by  another  to  designate  this  creature — a  peculiarity, 
and  a  remarkable  one,  no  doubt,  yet  not  the  one  that  strikes 
the  attention  first,  for  the  trunk  and  the  tusks  are  the  most 
prominent  peculiarities ;  yet  in  using  any  of  these  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  at  once  by  the  sign  peculiar  to  each 
feature  that  the  elephant  is  meant.    Thus  each  of  them  is  a 
pointer  in  the  hand  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  may  very  appro- 
priately be  called  a  natural  sign,  as  it  naturally  leads  to  the 
thing  signified.    The  language  of  the  signs  for  each  of  these  pe- 
culiarities in  the  elephant  would  be  in  our  language  equivalent 
to  saying,  "  the  big  beast  with  the  long  flexible  nose,"  "  the 
big  beast  with  two  long  teeth  like  your  arm  coming  out  of  its 
mouth,"  or,  "  the  big  beast  with  the  big  round  head  and  small 
eyes."    Though  we  should  feel  this  a  very  circuitous  way  of 
speaking  in  our  vocal  speech,  yet  the  motions  by  which  the 
various  signs  are  made  as  rapidly  determine  to  the  practised 
eye  of  the  deaf-mute  the  thing  signified  as  our  word  "  elephant " 
conveys  to  us  the  very  same  thing.    It  is  true  that,  by  conven- 
tional usage  in  vocal  language,  one  word  may  convey  in  an  in- 
stant a  meaning  which  a  deaf-mute,  in  using  signs,  would  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  convey ;  yet,  with  the  exception,  per- 
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haps,  of  distinguishing  some  persons,  places,  or  events,  or  ab- 
stract ideas,  natural  signs  are  as  quickly  indicative  of  thought 
as  words  are,  and  communication  with  the  untutored  deaf-mute 
is  as  easily  carried  on  by  signs  as  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
speech  with  the  untutored  who  hear  and  speak.  The  facility 
in  both  cases  is  promoted  less  or  more  according  to  their  nat- 
ural intelligence,  or  in  proportion  as  then  understanding  is  ex- 
panded by  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men. 

Again,  in  the  sign  for  "  a  woman  "  there  is  a  diversity — some 
using  the  long  hair,  usually  worn  by  women,  as  their  distin- 
guishing mark,  which  is  a  sign  strictly  natural  and  at  once  under- 
stood; others  making  the  sign  of  the  cap  worn  by  women  as 
their  name,  so  to  speak ;  and  some  using  the  sign  for  spinning  at 
the  once  common  spinning-wheel;  but  it  will  be  observed  in 
these  as  well  as  other  instances,  which  could  be  multiplied  did 
our  limits  permit,  that  while  each  of  them  naturally  leads  to 
the  thing  signified  by  the  appropriate  sign  used  for  each,  yet 
the  signs  are  modified  by  circumstances,  both  in  savage  and 
civilized  life,  which  give  rise  to  new  combinations  or  modifica- 
tions and  the  discontinuing  of  others  ;  and  while  they  may  ap- 
propriately enough  be  termed  natural  signs  from  then  leading 
to  the  thing  signified,  yet,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word 
natural,  many  signs  of  the  class  referred  to  as  taking  their  rise 
or  modification  from  circumstances  are  not  natural  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  natural  actions  of  eating,  drinking,  walking,  sitting, 
flying,  swimming,  and  many  others,  may  be  called  natural  Yet, 
in  as  far  as  they  give  a  definite  and  easily -recognized  idea,  they  are 
as  natural  as  these  actions,  and  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word  be  termed  arbitrary  any  more  than  these.  One  may 
choose  one  sign  and  another  another  sign  to  designate  the  same 
object,  because,  in  either  case,  the  object  is  easily  known  by 
either  of  the  signs ;  but  an  arbitrary  sign  requires  explanation, 
and  cannot  be  used  without  a  previous  imderstanding  of  its 
meaning  between  the  parties  so  using  it. 

ABSTRACT  IDEAS. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  while  natural  signs  are  capable  of 
expressing  the  thoughts  relating  merely  to  tangible  or  visible 
objects  they  cannot  be  available  in  abstract  ideas,  and  that 
arbitrary  signs  or  written  language  are  needed  in  the  case  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  complete  the  system  of  signs.*  Time 

*  My  father's  views  on  the  nature  of  the  sign -language,  and  its  capabili- 
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will  not  permit  extended  illustration  in  order  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy that  lurks  in  such  a  thought ;  suffice  it,  however,  to  say  , 
that  it  arises  from  not  reflecting  on  the  way  by  which  we  our- 
selves have  come  to  know  abstract  ideas  through  the  medium 
of  words. 

When  a  child  for  the  first  time  has  its  attention  directed  to 
the  wards  power,  wisdom,  or  goodness,  or  others  of  a  kindred 
class,  these  words  cannot  convey  to  its  mind  the  ideas  they  are 
intended  to  represent.  It  is  only  after  repeated  illustration 
presented  to  its  mind  and  frequent  observation  that  it  is  insen- 
sibly led  to  the  knowledge  of  these  ideas  or  attributes  of  being, 
as  well  as  the  being  who  possesses  them ;  and  so  it  is  with 
every  other  word  conveying  an  abstract  idea.  In  the  same 
way,  also,  is  the  mind  led  to  know  respecting  God.  the  source 
of  all  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  to  roam  at  large 
in  the  field  of  metaphysics  in  all  its  extent :  and  thus,  growing 
up  to  maturity  without  at  all  remembering  or  reflecting  on  the 
steps  by  which  we  ascend,  we  are  apt  at  first  to  think  that 
nothing  but  this  vocal  or  written  language,  or  some  other  arbi- 
trary signs,  can  convey  such  ideas.  But  when  we  consider  that 
all  the  steps  we  have  taken  have  been  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses :  that,  in  fact,  through  tangible  or  visible  objects, 
we  are  led  to  know  the  intangible  and  invisible,  it  must  be  very 
easy  to  see  that  if  the  deaf  and  diunb  can  be  conversed  with  at 
all  by  natural  signs  on  material  objects,  they  can  be  led  by  the 
very  same  process  of  training  as  those  who  hear  and  speak  to 
realize  the  idea  of  the  intangible  and  invisible — the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  signs,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  being  the  medium 
of  communication,  are  addressed  to  the  eye  alone,  while  in  the 
case  of  those  who  hear,  the  living  voice,  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication, is  addressed  to  the  ear.  In  the  one  case  an  arbi- 
trary vehicle  of  thought  is  made  the  channel  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  invisible  realities  of  existence,  while  in  the 
other  natural  signs  are  used  which,  without  fail,  lead  to  the 
same  issue. 


ties  as  an  instrument  for  the  conmrunication  of  religious  truth  and  abstract 
ideas  generally,  were  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  always  held,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  the  Watsons,  the  Kinnibivrghs,  and  other  H  recog- 
nized authorities  "  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  that  the  sign-language,  in 
competent  hands,  was  capable  of  communicating  to  the  deaf-mute  every 
kind  of  conception  that  verbal  language  can  convey,  and  that  it  was  the 
most  effective  means  of  moral  and  religious  training. — J.  S.  H. 
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If,  then,  we  reflect  on  the  matter  in  the  light  of  true  philoso- 
phy the  advantage  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  deaf-mute  than 
that  of  his  more  highly-favored  brother ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  prevents  the  deaf-mute  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
his  native  language  is  that  very  few  of  those  around  him  really 
understand  how  to  use  it,  and  thus  he  is  left  in  the  dark  till 
the  blessings  of  education  enlighten  his  path.  While  we  have 
said  thus  much,  and  could  not  properly  have  said  less,  we  read- 
ily admit  that  arbitrary  signs  may  be  adapted  to  facilitate  pro- 
gress, and  are  so  ;  yet  they  should  be  very  sparingly  used,  be- 
cause natural  signs,  When  required,  can,  by  an  easy  and  natural 
contraction  common  in  all  vocal  languages,  be  employed  with 
the  same  facility  to  answer  the  same  ends.  These,  however, 
should  be  used  only  after  the  pupil  is  well  acquainted  with 
written  language  through  the  full-signed,  uncontracted  medium 
of  his  own. 

We  would  further  remark  that  while  the  untutored  deaf- 
mute,  from  the  scantiness  of  his  ideas,  has  only  a  few  signs  to 
express  his  wants,  yet  as  his  mind  enlarges  by  observation  and 
favorable  circumstances,  even  though  uneducated  in  the  com- 
mon accej^tation  of  that  term,  the  signs  multiply  in  his  hands, 
and  as  his  education  proceeds  so  do  they  multiply  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  his  intelligence  and  progress  will  the  signs  become 
more  copious,  adding  new  combinations  every  day,  till  he  finds 
that  he  is  able  to  make  known  his  thoughts  on  all  subjects  by 
natural  signs.  And  while  the  teacher  does  not  require  to  teach 
him  the  use  of  natural  signs,  yet,  as  the  teacher's  mind  is  more 
enlarged  than  the  pupil's,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  various 
phases  of  conception  and  forms  of  thought  and  modifications 
of  feeling  that  obtain  in  society  such  as  the  deaf-mute  cannot 
possess  until  he  is  taught,  the  teacher  opens  up  to  him  new 
sources  of  thought  and  new  combinations  of  signs,  and  thus  the 
deaf-mute  as  he  advances  perceives  still  more  clearly  the  adap- 
tation of  his  native  language,  as  it  may  be  aptly  called,  to  every 
phase  of  thought  equally  with  the  spoken  or  written  language 
of  his  preceptor  and  of  society  around  him  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  his  natural  intelligence  and  learning  will  be  the  aptness  and 
force  and  intelligibility  of  his  symbolical  communication. 

There  is  nothing  that  spoken  or  written  language  can  make 
known  but  can  be  communicated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  nat- 
ural signs,  and  it  is  easier  in  many  cases  to  be  assured  of  their 
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comprehending  what  is  communicated,  through  this  medium  of 
thought,  than  it  is  to  know  that  one  who  hears  understands 
what  is  said  to  him  by  the  living  voice  or  the  written  word. 
To  those  who  cannot  converse  by  signs,  or  who  have  only  a 
limited  idea  of  their  use,  this  may  appear,  and  we  believe  it 
has  appeared  to  some,  to  be  impossible,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true. 

And  we  would  go  further,  and  say,  what  experience  has  con- 
firmed, that  this  natural  language  of  the  deaf-mute  can  be  commit- 
ted to  paper,  written  in  symbols  or  hieroglyphics,  and  become  a 
written  medium  of  communication  even  to  the  deaf-mute  igno- 
rant of  spoken  or  written  language ;  and  in  this  way  the  Word 
of  God  could  be  expressed  in  symbol,  so  that  he  could  as 
readily  read  for  himself  the  truths  of  that  blessed  book  as  we 
can  in  our  own  mother-tongue,  even  though  he  could  not  un- 
derstand a  single  word  of  our  own  or  any  other  language.* 
Though  this  is  an  undertaking  that  would  require  not  a  little 
time  and  expense  to  execute,  yet  it  could  be  done ;  and  it  may 
be  done  soon,  for  at  the  present  time  [1852]  there  is  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  a  dictionary  of  signs  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  specimens  have  been  forwarded  to  an  association  of  gen- 


*  This  idea  of  reducing  the  language  of  signs  to  a  written  and  printed 
form  (Mirnography)  was  one  entertained  by  my  father  from  a  very  early 
period  of  his  labors  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  held  by  him 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  with  unabated  strength  of  conviction  as  to  its  prac- 
ticability and  value,  derived  from  the  results  of  actual  experiment.  As  far 
back  as  1827,  and  probably  earlier,  he  had  conceived  and  partly  elaborated 
the  system  of  Mirnography  expounded  in  his  article  in  the  Annals  in  18G9, 
and  brought  by  me  before  the  Indianapolis  Convention  in  1870,  and  it  was 
not  until  long  after  he  had  matured  his  scheme  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  efforts  of  Bebian  and  others  in  the  same  direction. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  to  examine  this  system  and  report  to  the  next 
convention.  At  the  Belleville  Convention  the  committee  was  not  able  to 
make  a  final  report,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  requisite  material  for  their 
consideration.  The  delay  arose  from  the  fact  that  I  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  my  efforts  to  recover  a  volume  of  drawings  belonging  to  my  father  con- 
taining illustrations  of  aboiit  one  thousand  signs,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  parties  in  Ireland,  now  deceased,  and  had  afterwards  passed  into 
other  hands.  I  have,  however,  found  among  my  fathei*'s  papers  several 
little  books  of  drawings  of  signs,  which  are  probably  the  original  draught 
of  the  lost  volume ;  and  I  now  entertain  the  hope  of  laying  before  the 
readers  of  the  Annals  at  a  not  distant  day  the  material  requisite  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  my  father's  system. — J.  S.  H. 
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tlemen  in  and  around  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.* 
We  doubt  not  that  when  Christians  are  acquainted  to  a  larger 
extent  than  they  have  yet  been  with  the  real  wants  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  deaf-mute  this  will  be  realized.  Such  a  work 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  educated  deaf-mute  himself,  as  it  would 
enable  him  more  readily  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  acquired,  while  to  the  grown-up,  unedu- 
cated mute  it  would  be  the  means  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
God  who  made  him  and  the  Saviour  who  died  to  redeem  him, 
when  circumstances  prevented  him  from  -ever  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  this  through  the  medium  of  ordinary  written 
language. 

We  have  scarcely  room  further  to  remark  that  while  the  edu- 
cated deaf-mute  uses  natural  signs  in  common  with  his  unedu- 
cated brother,  and  can  do  so  more  copiously  and  more  effi- 
ciently, he  uses  the  finger-language  also,  or  manual  alphabet, 
as  the  medium  of  verbal  communication,  while  by  a  skilful 
combination  of  the  two  he  forms  a  mixed  medium  of  inter- 
course, more  rapid  and  even  more  comprehensive  than  mere 
verbal  expression.  And  it  would  be  a  great  additional  boon  to 
the  educated  deaf-mute  if  the  manual  alphabet  were  more  culti- 
vated by  hearing  persons,  because  thus  their  intercourse  with 

*  This  enterprise  failed  owing  to  the  adverse  circumstances — the  indiffer- 
ence and  incredulity — by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Purblind  conservatism, 
hobbling  along  in  the  old  traditional  rut,  elevated  its  eyebrows  at  the  revo- 
lutionary project ;  professional  prejudice  shrugged  its  respectable  shoulders 
at  the  innovation,  and  shallow  sciolism,  with  the  old  pharisaical  spirit, 
"Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  turned  superciliously  away 
from  a  scheme  originating  in  a  source  beyond  the  privileged  circle  of 
"recognized"  authority.  Professionals  and  "experts,"  who  had  never 
given  the  subject  one  hour  of  serious  thought  or  honest  investigation,  pre- 
sumed to  pass  judgment  on  a  scheme  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  un- 
derstand— not  a  mere  theory,  but  one  that  had  stood  the  test  of  actual  trial 
in  the  author's  own  experience  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Had  his  early  lot  been  cast  in  the  New  World,  with 
its  wider  range  of  individuality,  its  open  eye  for  improvement,  its  readiness 
to  acknowledge  merit,  whether  bearing  the  conventional  stamp  of  authority 
or  not,  and  its  practical  skill  and  liberality  in  utilizing  the  conceptions  of 
inventive  genius,  I  believe  the  results  would  have  been  different,  and  that 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  ere  he  was  called  to  his  rest  of  realiz- 
ing, in  part  at  least,  his  large-hearted  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
means  and  facilities  for  their  instruction  which  his  system  of  Mimography 
was  intended  to  secure. — J.  S.  H. 
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society  would  be  extended,  and  the  design  of  their  education 
carried  more  fully  out ;  for  much  is  lost  to  them  from  the  want 
of  this  general  interchange  of  that  which  every  hearing  person 
should  study  to  promote. 

The  manual  alphabet,  however,  is  of  no  use  except  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  by  words,  which,  by  means  of  it,  are 
spelled  on  the  fingers,  as  of  itself  it  can  give  no  idea  but  what 
the  words  convey.  We  make  this  remark  because  not  a  few 
who  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  use  the  fingers  in  conversation  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  in  the  process  of  education,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  earned  on  without  this  finger-language.  This 
is  a  mistake ;  for  the  use  of  the  finger-language,  being  merely  a 
substitute  for  writing  and  for  the  living  voice,  is  chiefly  to 
enable  them  to  converse  with  those  around  them,  as  also  to 
assist  them  in  remembering  verbal  language  by  enabling  them 
to  converse  with  one  another.  Its  use  is  simply  subsidiary, 
and  not  essential  in  the  process  of  then  education,  although 
it  is  essential  to  their  comfort  in  their  intercourse  with  those 
who  can  thus  converse  with  them,  as  it  is  only  by  the  finger- 
language  or  by  writing  they  can  make  themselves  understood 
in  general  society.  Hence  the  importance  of  hearing  persons 
cultivating  this  art. 

METHODS  OF  TUITION. 

We  shall  now  take  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  process  of  in- 
struction through  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  led  to  know 
and  feel  in  some  measure  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  in  such 
large  abundance. 

There  are  several  methods  adopted  in  teaching  them  the 
knowledge  of  written  language.  In  some  institutions  this  is 
done  by  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  single  words,  continu- 
ing this  process  for  about  two  years,  with  comparatively  few 
exercises  in  writing  sentences,  except  in  incidental  cases,  or  a 
few  common-place  phrases  or  sentences  for  occasional  use. 
After  this  period  they  are  led  to  understand  composition,  and 
by  regular  steps  conducted  through  all  the  varied  forms  of  ex- 
pression, so  as  to  acquire  a  facility  both  in  reading  and  writing 
the  language,  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  words,  which  are  illustrated  by  innumerable  ex- 
amples, ever  varying  and  attractive,  so  as  to  impart  to  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  idioms  of  our  forms  of  speech,  till  they  have 
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acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  their  periods  of 
instruction  at  school  can  furnish. 

In  other  institutions,  after  a  very  short  time  spent  in  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  of  a  few  single  words,  they  are  instructed 
systematically  in  constructing  sentences,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  daily  acquiring  the  meaning  of  single  words ; 
and  this  is  continued  as  long  as  they  are  at  school,  beginning 
with  the  most  simple  sentences,  and  carrying  them  on  step  by 
step  to  the  most  difficult,  till  they  have  acquired  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  as  their  time  admits  of ;  and  the  whole 
process  is  sustained  by  copious  examples  and  illustrations. 

Another  method,  very  like  this  last,  is  also  used,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  trained  to  form  examples  and  illustrations  for  himself, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  the  work  of  instruction  goes  on 
in  much  the  same  way  that  in  childhood  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  language. 

Time  forbids  me  to  enlarge.  In  all  these  ways,  however, 
they  are  exercised  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  with- 
out troubling  them  with  rules,  the  inflections  of  every  word 
and  the  various  shades  of  meaning  being  brought  fully  out.  As 
their  education  proceeds,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  they 
are  led  to  understand  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  grammar, 
so  far  as  their  time  will  permit,  till  they  become,  in  the  same 
way  as  others,  conversant  with  the  most  approved  forms  of 
written  communication.  During  the  whole  process  of  instruc- 
tion they  are  specially  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God,  so  as  to 
gather  up  its  precious  truths ;  while  they  acquire  knowledge 
from  other  sources  of  information  after  they  have  left  school, 
that  thus  they  may  become  fitted  for  filling  their  sphere  in 
society  with  intelligence  and  honor,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
higher  and  more  ennobling  scenes  of  a  blessed  eternity. 

[to  be  continued.] 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN  AND  OLIVER  CASWELL. 

BY  SAMUEL,  G.  HOWE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. ,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

[In  his  last  (forty-third)  Keport  as  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Howe  reviews  the  history  of 
his  administration  of  the  Institution  during  almost  half  a  century,  and  in 
that  connection  gives  the  following  interesting  sketches  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Oliver  Caswell.  It  is  his  intention  to  prepare  at  some  future 
time  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  method  he  devised  for  their  instruc- 
tion.— Ed.  Annals.] 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

Only  three  or  four  cases  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, and  those  but  vaguely  and  without  any  distinct  fact,  save 
that  of  the  combined  blindness  and  mutism. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  by  writers  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  education,  whether  beings  in  human  form,  but  so  closely 
shorn  of  those  senses  requisite  for  communing  with  the  outer 
world,  could  be  taught  any  systematic  language  for  such  com- 
munion. The  renowned  Abbe  Sicard,  of  France,  naturally  proud 
of  his  success  and  of  his  eminent  authority  in  matters  connected 
with  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  formed  the  opinion,  in  his 
learned  speculations,  that  they  might  be,  and  he  made  some 
rough  observations  about  his  mode  of  procedure,  should  such 
a  case  ever  come  to  his  knowledge.  But  none  ever  came  to  his 
knowledge,  or  to  that  of  any  other  regular  teacher,  in  any  lan- 
guage with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered as  an  open  question  whether  such  a  person,  if  found, 
could  be  taught  any  system  of  signs  which  would  serve  for  a 
language ;  but  Sicard  did  not  venture,  I  think,  to  suggest  any 
way  by  which  it  could  be  done.  I  often,  while  reading  or  think- 
ing of  the  matter,  had  asked  myself  the  same  question  soon 
after  becoming  familiar  with  the  usual  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  the  deaf-mutes,  and  I  resolved  to  make  the  attempt 
to  teach  the  first  one  I  should  hear  of.  When,  therefore,  I 
read  in  a  country  paper  an  account,  written  by  Dr.  Muzzey,  of  a 
girl  in  New  Hampshire  said  to  be  devoid  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
smell,  I  started  forthwith  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case. 

I  found  in  a  little  village  in  the  mountains  a  pretty  and 
lively  girl,  about  six  years  old,  who  was  totally  blind  and  deaf, 
and  who  had  only  a  very  indistinct  sense  of  smell ;  so  indistinct 
that,  unlike  other  young  deaf-mutes  who  are  continually  smelling 
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at  things,  she  did  not  smell  even  at  her  food.*  This  sense  after- 
wards developed  itself  a  little,  but  was  never  much  used  or 
relied  upon  by  her.  She  lost  her  senses  by  scarlet  fever  so  early 
that  she  has  no  recollection  of  any  exercise  of  them.  Her  father 
was  a  substantial  farmer,  and  his  wife  a  very  intelligent  woman. 
My  proposal  to  try  to  give  regular  instruction  to  the  child 
seemed  to  be  a  very  wild  one.  But  the  mother,  a  woman  of 
considerable  natural  ability,  animated  by  a  warm  love  for  her 
daughter,  eagerly  assented  to  my  proposal,  and  in  a  few  days 
little  Laura  was  brought  to  my  house  in  Boston,  and  placed 
under  regular  instruction  by  lessons  improvised  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

I  shall  not  here  anticipate  what  I  intend  to  write  about  her. 
further  than  to  say  that  I  required  her,  by  signs  which  she  soon 
came  to  understand,  to  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  learning 
to  use  her  hands  and  to  acquiring  command  of  her  muscles  and 
limbs.  But  my  principal  aim  and  hope  was  to  enable  her  to 
recognize  the  twenty-six  signs  which  represent  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  She  submitted  to  the  process  patiently,  though 
without  understanding  its  purpose. 

I  will  here  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  means  which  I  con- 
trived for  her  mental  development.    I  first  selected  short  mon- 


*  The  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  Julia  Brace,  a  blind  deaf-mute,  for 
some  time  a  pupil  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  is  extremely 
acute.  It  seems  to  be  the  sense  on  which  she  most  relies.  She  smells  at 
everything  which  she  can  bring  within  range  of  the  sense:  and  she  has 
come  to  perceive  odors  utterly  insensible  to  other  persons.  When  she 
meets  a  person  whom  she  has  met  before  she  instantly  recognizes  him  by 
the  smell  of  his  hand  or  of  his  glove.  If  it  be  a  stranger,  she  smells  his 
hand,  and  the  impression  is  so  strong  that  she  can  recognize  him  long  after 
by  smelling  his  hand,  or  even  his  glove,  if  just  taken  off.  She  knows  all 
her  acquaintances  by  the  smell  of  their  hands.  Surprising  things  are  told 
of  the  nicety  of  her  sense.  She  was  employed  in  sorting  the  clothes  of  the 
pupils,  after  they  came  out  of  the  wash,  and  could  distinguish  those  of  each 
friend.  If  half-a-dozen  strangers  should  throw,  each  one,  his  glove  into  a 
hat,  and  they  are  shaken  up,  Julia  will  take  one  glove,  smell  it,  then  smell 
the  hand  of  each  person,  and  \inerringly  assign  each  glove  to  its  owner.  It 
is  even  said  that  if,  among  the  visitors,  there  is  a  brother  and  a  sister.  Julia 
can  pick  out  their  gloves  by  a  certain  similarity  of  smell,  but  cannot  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  not  only  has  each  person  an  individual 
odor  peculiar  to  him,  as  he  has  a  peculiar  configuration  of  his  nose  or  chin, 
but  that  there  is,  besides,  a  family  odor,  which  is  strong  enough  to  be  per- 
ceived even  when  the  individual  odor  is  not. 
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osyllables,  so  that  the  sign  which  she  was  to  learn  might  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  I  placed  before  her  on  the  table  a  pen  and 
a  pin.  and  then,  making  her  take  notice  of  the  fingers  of  one 
of  my  hands.  I  placed  them  in  the  three  positions  used  as  signs 
of  the  manual  alphabet  of  deaf-mutes  for  the  letters  p  e  n,  and 
made  her  feel  of  them  over  and  over  again  many  times,  so  that 
they  might  be  associated  together  in  her  mind.  I  did  the  same 
with  the  pin.  and  repeated  it  scores  of  times.  She  at  last  perceived 
that  the  signs  were  complex,  and  that  the  middle  sign  of  the 
one — that  is.  the  e — differed  from  the  middle  sign  of  the  other, 
that  is.  i.  This  was  the  first  step  gained.  This  process  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  hundreds  of  times,  until,  finally,  the  asso- 
ciation was  established  in  her  mind  between  the  sign  composed 
of  three  signs  and  expressed  by  three  positions  of  my  fingers, 
and  the  article  itself,  so  that  when  I  held  up  the  pen  to  her  she 
would  herself  make  the  complex  sign ;  and  when  I  made  the 
complex  sign  on  my  fingers  she  would  triiunphantly  pick  up  the 
pen  and  hold  it  up  before  me.  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  what 
you  want." 

Then  the  same  process  was  gone  over  with  the  pin.  until  the 
association  in  her  mind  was  intimate  and  complete  between 
the  two  articles  and  the  complex  positions  of  the  fingers.  She 
had  thus  learned  two  arbitrary  signs.  Or  the  names  of  the  two 
different  things.  She  seemed  conscious  of  having  understood 
and  done  what  I  wanted,  for  she  smiled,  while  I  exclaimed, 
inwardly  and  triiunphantly.  "  Eureka !  Eureka !"  I  now  felt 
that  the  first  step  had  been  taken  successfully,  and  that  this 
was  the  only  really  difficult  one,  because,  by  continuing  the 
same  process  by  which  she  had  become  enabled  to  distinguish 
two  articles  by  two  arbitrary  signs,  she  could  go  on  and  learn 
to  express  in  signs  two  thousand,  and.  finally,  the  forty  and 
odd  thousand  signs  or  words  in  the  English  language. 

Having  learned  that  the  sign  for  these  two  articles,  pin  and 
pen,  was  composed  of  three  signs,  she  would  perceive  that  in 
order  to  learn  the  names  for  other  things  she  had  got  to  learn 
other  signs.  I  went  on  with  monosyllables  as  being  the  simplest, 
and  she  learned  gradually  one  sign  of  a  letter  froni  another, 
until  she  knew  all  the  arbitrary,  tangible  twenty-six  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  how  to  arrange  them  to  express  various  ob- 
jects :  knife,  fork,  spoon,  thread,  and  the  like.  Afterwards  she 
learned  the  names  of  the  ten  numerals  or  digits ;  of  the  punc- 
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tuation  and  exclamation  and  interrogation  points,  some  forty- 
six  in  all.  With  these  she  could  express  the  name  of  every- 
thing, of  every  thought,  of  every  feeling,  and  all  the  number- 
less shades  thereof.  She  had  thus  got  the  "  open  sesame  "  to 
the  whole  treasury  of  the  English  language.  She  seemed 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  process,  and  worked  at  it  eagerly 
and  incessantly,  taking  up  various  articles,  and  inquiring  by 
gestures  and  looks  what  signs  upon  her  fingers  were  to  be 
put  together  in  order  to  express  their  names.  At  times  she 
was  too  radiant  with  delight  to  be  able  to  conceal  her  emotions. 

It  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  she  was  like  a  person  alone 
and  helpless  in  a  deep.  dark,  still  pit,  and  that  I  was  letting 
down  a  cord  and  dangling  it  about  in  hopes  she  might  find  it : 
and  that  finally  she  would  seize  it  by  chance,  and.  clinging  to 
it.  be  drawn  up  by  it  into  the  light  of  day  and  into  human 
society.  And  it  did  so  happen ;  and  thus  she  instinctively  and 
unconsciously  aided  in  her  happy  deliverance.  After  she  had 
mastered  the  system  of  arbitrary  signs  made  by  the  various 
positions  of  the  fingers  used  by  deaf-mutes,  and  called  dactylol- 
ogy, the  next  process  was  to  teach  her  to  recognize  the  same 
signs  in  types,  with  the  outlines  of  the  letters  embossed  upon 
their  ends.  Thus  with  types,  two  embossed  with  p.  two  with  n, 
one  with  e,  and  another  with  i,  she  could,  by  setting  them 
side  by  side  in  the  quadrilateral  holes  in  the  blind  man's  slate, 
make  the  sign  of  pen  or  pin.  as  she  wished:  and  so  with  other 
signs. 

The  next  process  was  to  teach  her  that  when  a  certain  kind 
of  paper  was  pressed  firmly  upon  the  ends  of  these  types,  held 
close  together  and  side  by  side,  there  would  be  a  tangible  sign 
on  the  reverse  of  the  paper,  as  pin  or  pen.  according  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  three  types ;  that  she  could  feel  of  this  paper,  dis- 
tinguish the  letters,  and  so  read ;  and  that  these  signs  could 
be  varied  and  multiplied  and  put  together  in  order,  and  so 
make  a  book. 

Then  she  was  provided  with  types  having  the  outlines  of  the 
letters  made  with  projecting  pin-points,  which,  when  pressed 
upon  stiffened  paper,  pierced  through,  and  left  a  dotted  outline 
of  each  letter  upon  the  reverse  side.  This  she  soon  ascertained 
could  serve  for  writing  down  whatever  she  desired,  and  be  read 
by  herself,  and  also  could  be  addressed  to  friends  and  sent  to 
them  by  mail. 
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She  was  also  taught  to  write  letters  and  words  with  a  lead- 
pencil  by  the  aid  of  the  French  writing-board,  which  is  the 
most  simple,  most  effective,  and  cheapest  method  ever  yet  in- 
vented. This  apparatus  is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  stiff*  paste- 
board of  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  letter-paper,  and  has 
grooved  lines  or  channels  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep, 
running  an  inch  apart  transversely  across  the  pasteboard 
plate.  This  pasteboard  is  inserted  between  the  two  pages  of 
a  common  sheet  of  letter-paper,  and  the  first  leaf  is  pressed 
with  the  forefinger  into  the  grooves.  This  leaves  depressions  or 
channels,  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  which  can  be  felt  by  the 
pencil-point,  and  this,  a  little  pressed,  leaves  it  marked  with 
an  o.  or  an  /,  or  a  t.  The  sides  of  the  grooves  also  give  to  the 
paper  which  is  pressed  between  them  rounded  edges,  so  that 
the  pencil  can  slide  upwards  and  downwards  over  and  under 
them,  and  also  be  guided  froni  left  to  right.* 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  spared  here  to  ex- 
plain how,  after  she  had  learned  the  names  of  substantive  nouns, 
or  names  of  things  in  the  concrete,  she  came  to  understand 
words  expressive  of  the  various  material  or  moral  qualities 
thereof.  The  process  was  slow  and  difficult,  but  I  was  so  aided 
by  her  native  shrewdness  and  her  love  for  learning  new  things 
that  success  followed.  For  instance,  she  knew  that  some  girls 
and  women  of  her  acquaintance  were  very  sweet  and  amiable  in 
their  tempers,  because  they  treated  her  so  kindly,  and  caressed 
her  so  constantly.  She  knew,  also,  that  others  were  quite  dif- 
ferent in  their  deportment ;  that  they  avoided  or  repelled  her, 
and  were  abrupt  in  their  motions  and  gestures  while  in  contact 
with  her,  and  might  be  called,  therefore,  sour  in  then  tempers. 
By  a  little  skill  she  was  made  to  associate  in  her  mind  the  first 
person  with  a  sweet  apple,  the  other  with  a  sour  apple,  and  so 
there  was  a  sign  for  a  moral  quality.  This  is  a  rough  illustra- 
tion; but  it  is  hard  to  explain  the  process  by  which  any  children 
come  to  understand  the  names  of  things  in  the  abstract,  or 
moral  qualities.    Success  came  of  faith  and  patience,  and  reli- 


*  I  commend  this  simple  apparatus,  not  only  to  blind  persons,  but  to 
those  who  are  incapacitated  from  using  their  sight  in  writing.  With  a  very 
little  practice  one  can  write  with  it  easily  and  legibly.  It  is  so  smaU  and 
light  that  it  can  be  carried  in  a  portfolio.  It  may  be  had  at  our  store,  20 
Bromfield  street,  at  cost  price — from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents,  according 
to  quality. 
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ance  upon  her  having  the  native  desire  and  capacity  for  acquir- 
ing a  complete  arbitrary  language,  which  desire  had  now  become 
quickened  to  a  passion  for  learning  new  signs.  Moreover,  I  was 
greatly  aided  from  the  start  by  young  lady  teachers,  who  became 
in  love  with  the  work,  and  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  saintly 
patience  and  perseverance.  Then  great  assistance  was  given 
by  the  blind  pupils,  many  of  whom  learned  the  manual  alphabet 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  using  it  and  conversing  with 
Laura.  Thus  early  in  the  process  the  material  and  moral  ad- 
vantages of  language  began  to  show  themselves.  Without  it 
the  girls  could  only  manifest  their  interest  in  Laura,  and  their 
affection  for  her,  as  one  does  with  a  baby,  by  caresses,  sugar- 
plums, and  other  gifts,  and  by  leading  her  up  and  down,  and 
helping  her  in  various  ways.  With  it  they  began  human  inter- 
course through  regular  language. 

And  so  she  went  on,  diligently  and  happily,  for  a  score  or  more 
of  years,  until  at  last  she  acquired  a  large  vocabulary  of  words, 
and  could  converse  readily  and  rapidly  with  all  deaf-mutes,  and 
all  persons  who  could  use  these  signs.  She  could  read  printed 
books  readily  and  easily,  finding  out  for  herself,  for  instance, 
any  chapter  and  verse  of  Scripture.  She  could  also  read  letters 
from  her  friends  in  pricked  type,  or  by  the  Braille  system  of 
points.  She  could  also  write  down  her  own  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences in  a  diary;  and  could  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
her  family  and  friends  by  sending  to  them  letters  in  pencil,  and 
receiving  their  answers  either  in  pricked  letters,  which  she  could 
read  by  the  touch,  or  letters  written  with  ink  or  pencil,  which 
could  be  read  to  her  by  some  confidential  seeing  person. 

Thus  was  she  happily  brought  at  last  into  easy  and  free  re- 
lations with  her  fellow-creatures,  and  made  one  of  the  human 
family. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  Laura  is  now  about  forty- 
four  years  old.  Her  father  has  recently  died,  and  the  little 
property  which  he  thoughtfully  left  for  his  widow,  and  this,  the 
most  dearly-beloved  of  his  children,  has  been  very  selfishly, 
ungenerously,  and,  as  I  think,  unlawfully  misappropriated  by 
some  relatives ;  so  that  Laura  and  her  aged  mother  must  bear 
such  unkind  treatment  in  the  old  homestead  that  they  continue 
to  live  in  it  only  through  the  lack  of  means  of  living  elsewhere. 

Laura  has  for  many  years  contrived  to  earn  a  little  money 
by  making  bead-baskets  and  other  trinkets,  and  she  has  the 
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interest  of  two  thousand  dollars  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  ex- 
cellent friends  Mrs.  Abby,  and  her  daughter,  Abby  M.  Loring. 
She  has  also  a  home  during  the  cold  season  at  the  Institution ; 
but  still  she  barely  receives  enough  for  necessary  articles  of 
dress,  whereas  she  has  a  feminine  delight  in  personal  ornamen- 
tation— she  loves  to  have  showy  and  fashionable  dresses,  bon- 
nets, and  the  like,  and  trinkets  for  her  dressing-table,  and  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  gratify  her  innocent  taste  to  a 
reasonable,  and  even  to  a  little  unreasonable,  degree. 

Any  persons  disposed  to  make  any  addition  to  the  Loring 
Fund  can  do  so  by  remitting  to  me  or  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Institution,  with  explanations  of  their  wishes. 

During  many  years  Laura  passed  most  of  her  time  in  exer- 
cises such  as  those  above  described — new  ones  being  devised 
as  she  proceeded.  She  spent  as  many  hours  daily  in  her  studies 
and  mental  work  as  was  consistent  with  her  health,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  was  given  to  gymnastics  or  learning  to  handle 
domestic  implements,  as  the  broom,  the  dish-cloth,  and  the  nee- 
dle ;  to  sew,  to  knit,  to  braid,  to  occupy  herself  in  simple  house- 
work, sweeping  floors,  dusting  furniture,  making  beds ;  finally, 
to  more  difficult  kinds  of  work,  as  crochet-work  and  the  like. 

In  all  these  things  she  succeeded  so  well  that  she  is  now 
capable  of  earning  a  livelihood  as  assistant  to  any  kind  and  in- 
telligent housekeeper  who  would  accommodate  her  work  to 
Laura's  ways. 

The  method  of  instruction  was,  of  course,  novel,  and  the  pro- 
cess long  and  tedious,  extending  over  several  years,  until  she 
came  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  books  in  raised  letters  ; 
to  mark  down  variously  shaped  signs  upon  a  grooved  paper, 
and  so  write  letters  legible  by  the  eye ;  to  attain  a  pretty  wdde 
command  of  the  words  of  the  English  language,  to  spell  them 
out  rapidly  and  correctly,  and  so  express  her  thoughts  in  visi- 
ble signs  and  in  good  English.  To  make  all  this  fully  under- 
stood by  specimens  of  her  style  as  she  used  the  language  of 
childhood  will  require  a  good-sized  volume,  and  I  confine  my- 
self now  merely  to  saying  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
she  was  enabled  to  do  it  all.  She  has  attained  such  facility  for 
talking  in  the  manual  alphabet  that  I  regret  that  I  did  not  try 
also  to  teach  her  to  speak  by  the  vocal  organs  or  regular  speech. 
The  few  words  which  she  has  learned  to  pronounce  audibly 
prove  that  she  could  have  learned  more. 

I  propose  to  give  later  a  minute  account  of  the  instruction  of 
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this  dear  child,  and  the  condition  into  which  it  has  brought 
her;  but  I  must  limit  myself  here  to  an  expression  of  the 
thought  and  principle  which  gave  me  courage  to  begin,  and 
perseverance  to  finish  the  work. 

I  hold  that  all  human  beings  have  the  innate  disposition,  ca- 
pacity, and  desire  to  attach  a  sign  to  everything  cognizable  by 
their  senses ;  to  every  thought  which  occurs  to  their  minds ;  to 
every  emotion  which  moves  their  spirit ;  and  this  sign  must  be 
by  some  outward  form  of  expression  cognizable  by  other  persons. 

Tribes,  while  emerging  from  a  condition  like  that  of  the 
brutes,  use  perhaps  only  audible  cries  and  visible  signs ;  but 
all  people,  as  they  rise  out  of  savagedom  and  pass  through 
barbarism,  follow  the  instinct  or  disposition  to  express  them- 
selves by  audible  sounds,  and  begin  to  use  arbitrary  and  more 
or  less  perfectly  organized  language,  in  some  of  its  thousand 
forms.  All  come  to  speak,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  speech  is  the  crowning  acquisition  in  human  devel- 
opment. Yocal  speech,  be  it  remarked,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
conscious  purpose  and  effort-.  Men,  moved  by  the  disposition 
and  desire  to  have  a  system  for  mutual  expression  of  desire  and 
thought,  do  not  select  audible  speech  as  one  of  many  conceiv- 
able modes  of  carrying  out  this  intercourse  of  minds  5  but  all 
adopt  speech  because  it  is  the  one  contemplated  by  nature,  and 
for  which  they  have  organs  specially  fitted. 

I  knew  that  Laura  must  have  this  innate  desire  and  disposi- 
tion ;  and  that  although,  by  reason  of  lack  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, she  could  not  follow  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  imitate  the 
sounds  made  by  others,  and  so  speak,  she  would  readily  adopt 
any  substitute  which  should  be  made  comprehensible  to  her  in 
her  dark  and  still  abode. 

In  this  faith  I  acted ;  and  by  holding  to  it  firmly,  succeeded. 

"Without  the  belief,  and  indeed  the  certainty,  that  the  mind 
of  Laura  was  endowed  with  some  attributes  which  the  most 
highly-gifted  brutes  utterly  lack,  I  should  not  have  attempted  to 
bring  her  out  of  her  mental  darkness  into  light,  any  more  than 
I  should  have  attempted  to  bring  out  the  mind  of  my  dog  Bruno, 
which  seemed  to  know  as  much  as  Laura  then  did,  and  which  I 
loved  and  prized  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  human. 

OLIVER  CASWELL. 

The  next  case  of  this  kind  which  I  heard  of  was  that  of  a 
boy  named  Oliver  Caswell.  This  was  after  my  success  in  de- 
veloping the  latent  talent  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
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I  immediately  sought  him  out,  and  found  him  to  be  a  comely 
youth,  of  about  eight  years  old,  in  good  health,  but  totally 
blind  and  deaf  from  tender  infancy,  and  uninstructed  by  any 
special  process. 

I  procured  his  admission  into  our  Institution ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  the  zealous  and  intelligent  young  ladies  who  had  been 
engaged  in  training  Laura,  proceeded,  by  the  same  methods 
and  contrivances  as  had  been  devised  for  her  instruction,  to 
develop  his  means  of  communication  with  others.  After  long, 
oft-repeated,  and  patient  efforts,  he  got  hold  of  the  thread  by 
which  he  was  led  out  of  his  dark  and  isolated  labyrinth  into 
light.  He  learned  to  express  his  thoughts  by  the  manual  al- 
phabet :  to  recognize  the  signs  of  letters  made  by  the  fingers 
of  another  person ;  to  write  legible  letters  to  his  family ;  to 
read  his  Bible  and  other  books ;  and  also  to  work  dextrously 
at  simple  trades,  such  as  making  brooms  and  door-mats,  bot- 
toming chairs,  and  the  like. 

•  Laura  herself  took  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  assisting 
those  who  undertook  the  tedious  task  of  instructing  him.  She 
loved  to  take  his  brawny  hand  with  her  slender  fingers,  and 
show  him  how  to  shape  the  mysterious  signs  which  were  to  be- 
come to  him  keys  of  knowledge,  and  methods  of  expressing  his 
wants,  his  feelings,  and  his  thoughts,  so  that  he  might  have 
free  and  full  communion  with  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
and  friends  of  all  degrees.  Patiently,  trustingly,  without  know- 
ing why  or  wherefore,  he  willingly  submitted  to  the  strange 
process.  Curiosity,  sometimes  amounting  to  wonder,  was  de- 
picted on  his  countenance,  over  which  smiles  would  spread 
ever  and  anon;  and  he  would  laugh  heartily  as  he  compre- 
hended some  new  fact  or  got  hold  of  a  new  idea. 

No  scene  in  a  long  life  has  left  more  vivid  and  pleasant  im- 
pressions upon  my  mind  than  did  that  of  these  two  young  chil- 
dren of  nature,  helping  each  other  to  work  their  way  through 
the  thick  wall  which  cut  them  off  from  intelligible  and  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  all  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  must 
have  felt  as  if  immured  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell,  through  chinks 
in  the  wall  of  which  they  got  a  few  vague  and  incomprehensible 
signs  of  the  existence  of  persons  like  themselves  in  form  and 
nature.  Would  that  the  picture  could  be  drawn  vividly  enough 
to  impress  the  minds  of  others  as  strongly  and  pleasantly  as  it 
did  my  own !  I  seem  now  to  see  the  two,  sitting  side  by  side 
at  a  school-desk,  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  embossed  with 
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tangible  signs,  representing  letters,  before  them  and  under 
their  hands.  I  see  Laura  grasping  one  of  Oliver  s  stout  hands 
with  her  long,  graceful  fingers,  and  guiding  his  forefinger 
along  the  outline ;  while,  with  her  other  hand,  she  feels  the 
changes  in  the  features  of  his  face,  to  find  whether,  by  any  mo- 
tion of  the  lips  or  expanding  smile,  he  shows  any  sign  of  un- 
derstanding the  lesson  ;  while  her  own  handsome  and  expressive 
face  is  turned  eagerly  toward  his,  every  feature  of  her  counte- 
nance absolutely  radiant  with  intense  emotions,  among  which 
curiosity  and  hope  shine  most  brightly.  Oliver,  with  his  head 
thrown  a  little  back,  shows  curiosity  amounting  to  wonder ;  and 
his  parted  lips  and  relaxing  facial  muscles  express  keen  pleasure, 
until  they  beam  with  that  fun  and  drollery  which  always  char- 
acterize him. 

Laura  shows  seriousness,  amounting  to  anxiety ;  and  expres- 
sions of  hope,  mingled  with  those  of  doubt  and  fear,  depict,  as 
in  a  clever  pantomime,  the  ever-changing  emotions  of  her  awak- 
ened mind. 

Oliver  is  eagerly  attentive — wondering  and  yet  smiling,  as  if 
resolved  that,  come  what  may  of  the  strange  proceeding,  he 
will  get  some  fun  out  of  it. 

Three  years  wrought  a  strange  change  and  wonderful  im- 
provement. They  would  stand  face  to  face  as  if  expecting  some 
burst  of  light  to  dispel  the  utter  darkness  and  enable  them  to 
see  each  other's  countenance.  They  seemed  listening  atten- 
tively for  some  strange  sound  to  break  and  disjDel  the  per- 
petual and  deathlike  silence  in  which  they  had  ever  lived,  and 
permit  them  to  hear  each  other's  voice.  The  expression  of 
Laura's  countenance  was  much  more  vivid  than  that  of  Oliver's  ; 
indeed,  it  was  sometimes  painful  rather  than  pleasant,  owing  to 
the  anxiety  expressed  by  her  singularly  marked  and  symmetri- 
cal features,  which  was  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  beget  the 
thought  that  she  might  be  a  wild  young  witch  or  be  going  mad. 

Oliver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever  placid,  smiling,  and  fre- 
quently overflowing  with  jollity  and  fun. 

How  changed  the  scene  of  their  intercourse  after  four  or  five 
years'  use  of  tangible  speech  had  given  them  a  great  range  of 
language,  and  enabled  them  to  interchange  thought  and  emo- 
tions easily  and  rapidly !  Laura,  quick  as  lightning  in  her  per- 
ceptions of  meaning  and  in  her  apt  replies,  would  still  almost 
quiver  in  her  eagerness  for  greater  speed  in  the  flow  of  her 
companion's  signs.  Oliver,  patient,  passive,  reflective,  and  even 
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smiling,  was  closely  attentive.  As  the  interest  increased,  Laura 
would  gesticulate  with  arms  and  hands,  as  well  as  fingers,  and 
dance  up  and  down  upon  the  floor  excitedly,  while  Oliver's  face, 
as  he  grew  a  little  moved,  would  become  flushed,  and  the  per- 
petual smile  on  his  lips  would  spread  into  a  broad  laugh  which 
made  his  pallid  face  the  very  image  of  fun  and  frolic.  No  scene 
on  the  boards  of  a  pantomimic  theatre  could  exceed  this  real, 
living,  but  silent  intercourse  between  two  sorely-bereaved  but 
happy  youth,  who  never  thought  of  the  impression  which  they 
made  upon  beholders. 

Oliver's  case  was  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than 
Laura's,  because,  although  far  inferior  in  mental  capacities  and 
slower  in  perceptions,  he  had  an  uncommonly  sweet  temper, 
an  affectionate  disposition,  and  a  love  of  sympathy  and  of  fun, 
the  gratification  of  which  made  him  happy  at  heart,  and  clad 
his  handsome,  honest  face  in  perpetual  smiles.  But  Laura, 
although  comely  and  refined  in  form  and  attitude,  graceful  in 
motion,  and  positively  handsome  in  features,  and  although 
eager  for  social  intercouse  and  communion  of  thought  and  sen- 
timent with  her  fellows,  had  not  that  truly  sympathetic  nature 
which  distinguished  Oliver.  He  might,  and  possibly  did,  un- 
consciously love  her  a  little,  but  she  never  loved  him,  nor  (as  I 
believe)  any  man,  and  never  seemed  to  pine  for  that  closer  re- 
lation and  sympathy  with  one  of  the  other  sex  which  ripens  so 
naturally  into  real  and  sympathetic  love  between  normal  youth 
placed  in  normal  circumstances. 

Oliver,  too,  will  have  full  mention  in  another  place ;  he  points 
my  moral  and  adorns  my  tale  here  by  giving  living  proof  that 
a  blind  and  deaf-mute  man  may  pass  his  life  usefully  and  hap- 
pily, and  may  make  himself  independent  by  the  trained  work 
of  his  own  hands,  and  lay  up  a  surplus  in  the  bank  for  his  old 
age. 

Passengers  in  the  only  ferry-boat  between  the  city  of  New- 
port, R.  L,  and  the  island  of  Canonicut  may  learn,  by  inquir- 
ing of  Mr.  Caswell,  the  ferryman,  where  to  find  his  son  Oliver, 
who  will  greet  them  with  sunny  smiles  and  the  hearty  grasp  of  a 
welcoming  hand.  If  the  passenger  have  perchance  learned  the 
manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes,  Oliver  will  be  ready  to  con- 
verse with  him,  and  to  give  and  receive  news,  for  he  dearly 
loves  to  gossip. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Article  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  New  Edition  of  Cham- 
bers' Cyclopaedia.    By  David  Buxton,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  L. 

This  article  has  been  rewritten  by  Dr.  Buxton  for  the  New 
Edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  its  statistics  and  other  infor- 
mation are  brought  down  to  last  year.  It  treats  the  subject 
briefly  but  comprehensively,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  specialist. 

Most  of  the  statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  here 
given,  were  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals,  (page 
75,)  but  as  the  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
Kingdom  according  to  the  census  of  1871  were  not  then  fully 
ascertained,  we  extract  from  this  article  the  table  which  shows 
them,  and  which  indicates  also  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  to 
the  whole  population : 

Number  of  Proportion. 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

England  and  Wales  11,518  1  in  1,972 

Scotland   2,088  1  "  1,609 

Ireland   5,564  1  "  975 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas   77  1  "  l,b78 

Total  19,237  1  in  1,014 

In  the  A  nnals  article  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Buxton  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Eng- 
land was  less  in  1871  than  in  1861 ;  it  now  appears  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  While  the  total  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  increased  during  these  ten  years  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  de- 
creased more  than  a  thousand ;  so  that  whereas  the  proportion 
in  1861  was  one  deaf-mute  in  1,432,  in  1871  it  is  one  in  1,644. 
"  This  fact,"  says  Dr.  Buxton,  "  is  very  significant.  If  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  consequence  of  direct  sanitary  improvements, 
general  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  a  more  skilful  treatment 
of  the  diseases  which  result  in  deafness,  and  the  avoidance  of 
consanguineous  and  other  iindesirable  marriages,  we  have  cer- 
tainly gained  a  great  blessing,  and  made  a  grand  discovery  for 
posterity  to  profit  by."  We  shall  look  with  no  little  interest 
for  the  statistics  of  the  present  decade,  to  see  whether  the  de- 
crease still  continues. 

While  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  Kingdom  is  so 
much  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
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that  the  number  in  school  is  much  greater,  though  still  far  short 
of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
in  school  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  and  of  the  two  previous 
censuses : 

1851. 

England  and  Wales   81G 

Scotland   250 

Ireland   234 

1,30G 

The  number  in  school  at  the  present  time  is  probably  more 
than  2,000,  as  there  are  several  schools  in  existence  which  were 
not  included  in  the  census  returns  for  1871 ;  for  instance,  the 
Jewish  Institution  and  two  day-schools  in  London,  the  Catho- 
lic Institution  near  Sheffield,  the  Institution  in  Llandaff,  and 
some  private  schools.  The  following  table,  based  upon  the 
census  returns,  but  revised  and  brought  down  to  last  year  by 
Dr.  Buxton,  gives  the  statistics  of  the  institutions  in  1871,  not 
including,  however,  those  above  named,  except  the  Llandaff 
Institution : 


1861.  1871. 

1,001  1,200 

240  301 

399  478 

1,040  1,979 


Locality, 


Date. 


England  and  Wales  : 

London   

Margate  Branch  

Birmingham  

Manchester  

Liverpool  

Exeter  

Doncaster    

Newcastle  

Brighton  

Bristol  

Bath  

Swansea  

Llandaff  

British  Asylum,  (Hackney) ... 

Scotland : 
Edinburgh  

"       Donaldson's  Hos- 
pital  

Glasgow   

Aberdeen  , 

Dundee  , 

Ireland : 

Dublin,  Claremont  

"     St.  Mary's  > 

"     St.  Joseph's  ) 

Belfast  

Strabane  *  


1792 
1-862 
1812 
1823 
1826 
L827 
1829 
1839 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1847 
1862 
1851 

1810 

1850 
1819 
1819 
1846 

1816 

1846 

1831 
1846 


Principal. 


)  Rev.  Jas.    H.  Watson,  ( 

r  m.  a  ( 

Mr.  Arthur  Hopper,  B.  A... 

Mr.  A.  Patterson  

Dr.  D.  Buxton,  F.  R.  S.  L. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Scott  

Mr.  James  Howard,  (1874). 

Mr.  William  Neill  

Mr.  William  Sleight  

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Smith,  (1873). 

Ladv  Instructors  

Mr.  A.  R.  Molison  

Mr.  A.  Melville  

Mr.  D.  Murray,  B.  A  

Mr.  William  Hutchinson  


Mr.  Alfred  Large.... 
Mr.  John  Thomson. 
Mr.  Franklin  Bill.... 
Mr.  A.  Drvsdale  


Inmates. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Chidley  

Religious  Orders  

Rev.  John  Kinghan  

Mr.  A.  F.  Woodbridge. 


50 
156 
175 
82 
15 


*  Now  merged  in  the  Claremont  Institution.  See  the  Annals,  vol.  xix,  p.  54. 
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Dr.  Buxton  estimates  that  there  are  "  about  sixty  institutions 
in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  smaller  kingdoms  and  states  of 
Germany,  fifty  in  France,  twenty  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  ten 
in  Holland  and  Belgium,  two  in  Russia,  with  one  or  two  others 
in  the  less  populous  and  enterprising  of  the  European  nations." 
He  overlooks  the  twenty-four  institutions  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Denmark,  which,  with  those  above  mentioned,  the 
three  in  Australia,  the  six  in  Canada,  and  the  forty-four  in  the 
United  States,  make  about  250  in  the  world. 

The  extravagant  statements  sometimes  made  concerning  the 
talents  and  achievements  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  Dr.  Buxton  ex- 
poses and  condemns  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  been  set  forth  by  otherwise  respectable  authority 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  a  £ gifted  race;'  that  they  are  re- 
markable for  'their  promptitude  in  defining  abstract  terms;' 
and  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better  have  strengthened 
this  delusion  by  putting  forth,  as  the  bona- fide  answers  of  deaf- 
mutes,  those  brilliant  aphorisms  and  definitions  of  Massieu  and 
Clerc,  which  are  so  often  quoted  at  public  meetings  by  eloquent 
speakers  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  It  is  very  well 
known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  the 
so-called  definitions  of  Hope,  Gratitude,  Time,  Eternity^  etc., 
were  not  Massieu  s  at  all,  but  those  of  his  master,  the  Abbe  Si- 
card.  The  influence  of  these  fallacies  has  been  most  mischiev- 
ous ;  they  raise  expectation  to  an  unreasonable  height,  for  it  is 
thought  that  what  was  done  by  '  the  celebrated  pupil  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard '  may  be  done  every  day,  and  disappointment  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  The  honest,  laborious  teacher  who 
cannot  produce  these  marvellous  results,  and  will  not  stoop  to 
deception,  has  often  to  labor  on  without  that  appreciation  and 
encouragement  which  are  so  eminently  his  due ;  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  suffers,  and  a  young  institution  is  some- 
times crippled  by  the  failure  of  support,  which  was  first  given 
from  one  impulse,  and  is  now  withdrawn  from  another — not  a 
whit  more  unreasonable  than  the  first,  but  very  unfortunate  in 
its  consequences." 

Concerning  the  articulation  method  of  instruction,  he  says : 

"  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  advocates  of 
what  is  called  the  4  German  System '  to  teach  by  oral  instruction 
only.  If  they  can  produce,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  in  some  special  and  exceptional  cases, 
they  will  assuredly  deserve  all  the  success  they  hope  for,  and 
merit  the  highest  commendation.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
merely  to  show  that  their  system  is  superior  to  the  one  in  pres- 
ent use,  unless  they  can  also  show  that  it  can  be  as  extensively 
applied.    The  dispensers  of  the  funds  of  our  institutions  are 
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bound  to  uphold  that  system  which  will  confer  the  ^largest 
practicable  amount  of  benefit  upon  the  largest  possible  number 
of  persons.  To  make  a  few  brilliant  scholars,  and  to  produce 
a  number  of  ready  and  intelligible  speakers,  will  certainly  be  a 
very  creditable  achievement ;  but  that  will  not  justify  any  claim 
to  supersede  the  humbler  but  more  useful  system  under  which 
so  many  thousands  of  out'  deaf-mute  fellow-citizens  have  been 
rendered  competent  for  the  duties  of  life  in  the  workshop,  in 
their  families,  and  in  society,  and  '  to  walk  in  the  house  of  God 
as  friends.' " 

Dr.  Buxton  gives  both  the  one-handed  and  the  double-handed 
alphabet,  and  remarks  upon  them : 

"  The  manual  alphabet  in  common  use  in  the  schools  of  this 
country  is  the  two-handed  one,  though  the  other  is  used  in 
some  of  the  Irish  institutions,  and  is  regarded  with  favor  by  a 
few  of  the  English  teachers.  The  arguments  in  its  favor,  like 
those  for  the  decimal  currency,  may  probably  be  admitted ;  it 
would  be  better  if  we  had  it.  But  the  rival  system  has  got 
possession,  and  is  in  familiar  use,  and  persons  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  inconveniences  of  making  the  change  would  outweigh 
the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  it." 

There  are  other  portions  of  the  article  that  we  would  like  to 
quote,  but  our  space  does  not  permit.  The  history  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  is  given,  its  methods  are  explained,  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  including  the  College,  receive  honora- 
ble mention,  and  the  church  and  other  work  in  England  and 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  is 
described.  Deafness,  in  its  more  physical  aspect,  is  treated  in 
another  article,  by  a  different  writer. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  centraie  dJ  education  et  d assistance  pour 
les  sourds-muets  en  France,  paraissant  tous  les  trois  mois. 
Tome  premier.    Paris :  1874.    8vo.,  pp.  100. 

The  object  of  the  Society  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  period- 
ical is,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  assist  the  deaf  in  acquiring  an 
education.  The  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  generosity 
of  the  public  are  used  in  paying  the  expenses  of  indigent  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Paris  and  other  institutions,  and  in  rendering 
such  other  aid  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  It  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  I\ ational  Institution  at  Paris. 

Since  the  suspension  of  the  Annales  and  kindred  journals 
several  years  ago  France  has  had  no  periodical  devoted  to  the 
educational  interests  of  deaf-mutes ;  this  want  the  Society  has 
undertaken  to  supply  by  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin.  It 
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appears  quarterly,  each  number  of  the  first  volume  containing 
twenty-five  pages.  Its  object  and  scope  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Annals,  though  we  judge  from  the  numbers  thus 
far  issued  that  its  articles  are  not  quite  so  much  meant  for  the 
profession,  and  that  rather  more  effort  is  made  to  interest  and 
influence  the  general  public. 

The  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  post  of  physician-in- 
chief  to  the  Paris  Institution  have  not  been,  as  is  usual  in 
other  institutions,  merely  medical  advisers,  to  be  called  upon 
in  case  of  sickness,  but  have  held  a  much  more  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  establishment.  They  have  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  and  causes  of  deafness,  and  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writings  upon  this  subject.  The  illustrious 
names  of  Itard  and  Meniere  will  occur  to  our  readers  in  this 
connection.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  person 
chosen  for  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  is  the  present  physician- 
in-chief  of  the  Paris  Institution,  Dr.  Ladreit  de  Lacharriere. 
He  is  assisted  or  directed  by  a  committee  of  publication,  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  Martin-Etcheverry,  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  conductors  of  the  Bulletin  are  firm  believers  in  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  devised  by  De  l'Epee  and  improved  by  Sicard 
and  his  successors.  They  freely  open  their  periodical,  how- 
ever, to  the  advocates  of  other  opinions,  and  we  accordingly 
find  a  series  of  articles  in  favor  of  articulation  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Auguste  Houdin,  the  distinguished  director  of  the  Paris- 
Passy  Institution,  and  a  paper  from  M.  Emile  Grosselin  on  his 
father's  "phonomimic"  method.  M.  Martin -Etcheverry  sketches 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Paris  Institution ;  Dr. 
Lacharriere  treats  of  the  causes  of  deafness ;  Iff.  R.  Yalade  writes 
upon  Dactylology,  and  M.  Ch.  De  Raymond  reviews  foreign  pub- 
lications. From  these  and  other  contributions  we  hope  to  glean 
much  of  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  Annals  as  our  space  from 
time  to  time  permits. 

In  an  article  upon  some  institutions  in  the  United  States  M, 
Ch.  De  Raymond  mentions  as  one  of  them  "  restitution  des 
comtes  du  Nord."  That  puzzled  us,  until  a  few  hues  below  we 
read  the  surprising  statement  that  "  in  the  institutions  of  the 
North  the  English  alphabet  is  used."  Then  we  saw  it  was  the 
excellent  "Northern  Comities  Institution  "  at  Newcastle.  Eng- 
land, that  the  writer  referred  to,  and  that  it  was  doubtless  the 
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report  of  this  institution  which  misled  him  into  the  error  con- 
cerning the  alphabet  used  in  this  country,  and  into  the  other 
error  of  saying  that  the  long' lists  of  subscribers  in  the  reports 
of  American  institutions  give  evidence  of  considerable  efforts 
of  private  individuals  in  their  behalf.  If  there  were  a  more 
frequent  interchange  of  reports  between  the  institutions  of  dif- 
ferent countries  such  mistakes  would  be  less  common  and  less 
excusable. 


Manuel  complet  de  la  phonomhnie,  ou  methode  d'enseignement 
par  la  voix  et  par  le  geste,  inventee  par  Augustin  Grosselin, 
et  appliquee  a  letude  de  la  lecture,  du  calcul, de  la  grammaire, 
etc.  Par  L.  A.  Boukguin.  Paris:  Alphonse  Picard.  1871. 
12mo.,  pp.  137* 

De  la  Methode  phonomimiquz.  [An  article  in  the  Bidletin  de 
la  Societe  centrale,  etc.,  vol.  i,  page  42.]    Par  E.  Grosselin. 

Societe  pour  V  enseignement  simultane  des  sourds-muets  et  des 
entendants-parlants.  Quatrieme  assemblee  generale.  Paris : 
Paul  Dupont.    1869.    12mo.,  pp.  22. 

The  idea  that  deaf-mutes  may  be  educated  in  common  schools 
is  not  a  new  one.  Graser  and  Stephani  in  Bavaria,  Daniel  in 
Wiirtemberg,  Arrowsmith  in  England,  Blanchet  in  France,  and 
others,  have  advocated  it  warmly,  and  in  some  cases  so  effec- 
tively as  to  make  converts  of  men  in  authority,  and  cause  the 
experiment  to  be  fully  and  fairly  tried.  But,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  experiment  has  never  proved 
a  success. 

Teachers  could  not  give  the  few  deaf-mute  children  placed 
under  their  charge  the  time  and  attention  necessary  for  impart- 
ing even  the  rudiments  of  an  education  without  doing  injustice 
to  the  hearing  children  who  formed  the  great  majority  of  their 
pupils,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  deaf-mute  sat  in  school 
neglected  and  alone,  acquiring,  doubtless,  some  useful  habits 
of  order,  learning  the  alphabet  and  perhaps  a  few  words,  but 
gaining  nothing  that  could  really  be  called  an  education  or 
form  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  experiment  was  long  ago  abandoned ;  in 

*  A  translation  of  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  was  read  at  the  Second 
Convention  of  Articulation  Teachers  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  13, 
1874.  For  a  copy  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  A.  G.  Bell,  who 
also  kindly  lends  us  his  copy  of  the  book  itself,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
fourth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  for  the  Simultaneous  Instruction,  etc. 
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France,  while  some  deaf-mute  children  are  still  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  they  are  grouped  in  classes  by  themselves,  under 
special  teachers,  so  that  there  also  the  experiment  is  virtually 
abandoned. 

M.  Augustin  Grosselin,  an  ingenious  and  philanthropic  French- 
man, who  died  five  years  ago,  invented  a  mode  of  reading  by 
gestures  corresponding  to  sounds — a  sort  of  "  visible  speech  " 
— which  he  called  phonomimie,  and  which  he  believed  ren- 
dered the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  common  schools  not  only 
possible,  but  easy. 

In  M.  Grosselin's  phonomimie  alphabet  the  thirty-two  sounds 
of  the  French  language  are  represented  each  by  a  gesture. 
These  gestures  are  not  purely  arbitrary,  like  the  letters  of  the 
ordinary  alphabet,  but  are  associated  more  or  less  naturally 
with  the  corresponding  sounds.  For  instance,  the  French 
sound  of  a  {ah)  is  represented  by  a  gesture  expressing  admira- 
tion, and  the  co-relation  of  the  gesture  and  the  sound  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  hearing  child  by  the  story  of 
a  little  girl,  who,  when  she  saw  among  her  new-year's  presents 
a  beautifully-dressed  doll,  raised  her  hand  in  admiration,  say- 
ing, ah  !  The  sound  of  o,  au,  and  eau  is  represented  by  a  ges- 
ture expressing  horror,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  story  of  a 
little  girl  who  went  to  visit  a  cousin  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
and  whom  she  expected  to  find  very  attractive  in  appearance ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  she  beheld  an  unpleasant-looking  child 
with  dirty  hands  and  slovenly  dress,  she  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  horror,  oh  ! — and  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  push 
her  away.  The  liquid  sound  of  I  is  indicated  by  a  sign  repre- 
senting boiling  water ;  the  sibilant  sound  of  s,  c,  and  t,  by  the 
sign  for  snake,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  sounds  of  the  language  being  thus  per- 
sonified, as  it  were,  the  interest  of  the  hearing  child  in  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  to  read  is  much  increased,  and  that  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  mind  through  three  avenues,  viz.,  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  the  hand,  is  far  more  vivid  and  effectual  than  that  con- 
veyed in  any  other  way.  The  child  in  reading  makes  the  gesture 
for  each  sound  as  he  utters  it ;  he  pronounces  letters,  syllables, 
and  words  from  dictation  in  gestures,  and  vice  versa,  and  as  he 
advances  uses  the  same  system  in  its  application  to  a  symbolic 
representation  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  of  grammar. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  details  of  the  system  in  full, 
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nor  to  recount  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  hearing  children  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  method  is 
certainly  ingenious,  and  that  it  has  met  with  so  much  favor  in 
France  as  to  have  been  introduced  into  about  two  hundred 
schools. 

Now,  how  is  the  deaf-mute  to  be  made  a  partaker  in  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction  ?  We  translate  and  abridge  the  answer  to 
this  question  from  M.  Emile  Grosselin's  article  in  the  Bulletin : 

Suppose  a  little  deaf-mute  child,  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
seated  in  an  infant  school  of  hearing  children.  He  sees  all  his 
companions  make  a  certain  gesture  upon  being  shown  a  cer- 
tain letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  spirit  of  imitation  will  lead 
him  to  make  the  same  gesture,  and  he  will  soon  know  the 
whole  alphabet.  "When  words  are  taken  up  he  will  see  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  series  of  gestures  required  for  the 
representation  of  their  different  elements,  and  he  will  read 
words.  Then,  as  it  is  well  at  first  to  let  the  children  read  only 
such  words  as  recall  known  objects,  and  to  make  sure  that 
they  comprehend  the  meaning  by  showing  them  these  objects, 
the  deaf-mute  will  soon  understand  the  relation  between  cer- 
tain combinations  of  gestures  and  the  things  which  surround 
him,  just  as  the  hearing  child  distinguishes,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sounds  striking  his  ear,  those  which  recall  to  his  mind  certain 
objects  and  actions ;  and  his  vocabulary  will  be  enriched  from 
day  to  day  by  new  words,  which  he  will  soon  be  able  to  com- 
bine in  phrases. 

This  means  of  communication  being  once  established,  and  the 
pupil  sufficiently  advanced  in  age,  he  may  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  school  where  the  same  method  is  adopted.  Here,  says 
M.  Grosselin,  he  can  participate  in  all  the  exercises  of  his  class. 
He  can  read,  for  instance,  a  dictation  given  by  the  hand  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  given  orally ;  he  can  receive  lessons  in  spell- 
ing just  as  the  other  pupils  do ;  like  them,  he  can  recite  a  les- 
son ;  he  finds  in  books  the  language  he  is  accustomed  to  use 
every  day.  His  companions,  conversing  with  him  in  their 
common  phonomimic  alphabet  outside  the  class-room,  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  his  education,  both  as  regards  the  acqui- 
sition of  language  and  of  general  ideas. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  method  will  make  good  articulators 
of  deaf-mutes.  That  can  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  only  through 
special  instruction.  But  it  is  asserted  that  the  deaf-mute  child, 
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continually  seeing  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  his  teacher  and 
fellow-pupils  in  connection  with  the  corresponding-  gestures, 
will  gradually,  and  without  effort,  become  a  good  lip-reader, 
and  that  he  will  imitate  these  motions  more  or  less  accurately. 
Thus  the  way  is  well  prepared  for  future  special  lessons  in 
articulation. 

These  results,  it  is  said,  are  not  mere  theoretical  probabili- 
ties, but  are  facts  which  have  been  realized  in  practice.  Seve- 
ral deaf-mutes  have  actually  been  instructed  by  the  phonomimic 
method,  and  have  reached  various  degrees  of  advancement  in 
general  knowledge  and  in  the  power  of  speech.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  results  achieved  in  one  remarkable  case  is  given 
in  the  appendix  to  M.  Bourguin's  Manual. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  can  be  made  a  means  of  communication 
between  deaf-mutes  and  illiterate  hearing  persons.  The  lat- 
ter have  only  to  learn  the  thirty-two  gestures  of  the  phono- 
mimic  alphabet  and  their  meaning,  then  to  observe  the  sounds 
they  themselves  utter,  and  make  the  gestures  corresponding. 
M.  Bourguin  earnestly  urges  that  the  parents,  especially  the 
mothers,  of  deaf-mute  children  should  acquire  this  mode  of 
communication,  and  that  it  should  be  used  constantly  in  the 
family,  believing  that  if  this  is  done  the  deaf-mute  infant  will 
acquire  language  instinctively,  in  precisely  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  facility  that  hearing  children  do. 

A  society  was  formed  several  years  ago  to  promote  the 
simultaneous  instruction  of  deaf-mute  and  hearing  children  by 
the  phonomimic  method.  From  the  proceedings  of  its  fourth 
annual  reunion,  held  in  1869,  we  learn  that  at  that  time  the 
method  had  received  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  by  whose  direction  it  was  to  be  applied  in 
the  special  class  of  deaf-mutes  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
Paris,  and  that  it  was  also  to  be  tested  in  one  of  the  classes  of 
the  National  (then  Imperial)  Institution.  Of  the  result  of  these 
two  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  been  attempted 
before,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  the  somewhat  guarded 
manner  in  which  the  conductors  of  the  Bulletin  speak  of  the 
method  we  infer  that  they  do  not  esteem  it  very  highly,  and 
that  it  is  not  now  practised  in  the  National  Institution. 

With  the  limited  means  at  our  command  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  concerning  the  value 
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of  ph  on  am  vm  le.  In  our  present  judgment,  (which  is  held  subject 
to  future  revision,)  it  is  not  destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  systems  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  is  really  useful  to  hearing  children,  and  it  thus  comes  into 
general  use  in  primary  schools,  no  doubt  the  deaf-mute  attend- 
ing such  schools  will  derive  considerable  benefit  from  it,  and 
be  fitted  to  make  much  more  rapid  progress  when  he  enters 
the  institution  desigued  for  his  education  than  is  usually  the 
case ;  but  we  see  no  reason  as  yet  to  believe  that  this  or  any 
other  plan  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  in  common  schools  will  ever 
supplant,  or  even  rival,  those  methods  of  special  instruction 
which  have  hitherto  accomplished  so  much  for  this  class,  and 
which  are,  we  trust,  capable  of  being  further  improved  so  as  to 
produce  far  greater  results  in  the  future  than  have  been  attained 
in  the  past. 


Language  :  Its  Nature  and  Functions.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettin- 
gell,  M.  A.  Washington:  Gibson  Brothers,  Printers.  1875. 
8vo.,  pp.  26. 

This  comprehensive  treatise,  which  appeared  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Annals,  has  been  republished  in  a  pamphlet  by  itself, 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  "  high  class  "  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD. 

The  recommendation  in  some  of  the  Institution  Reports 
that  Kindergarten  methods  should  be  adopted  for  young  chil- 
dren suggests  the  inquiry.  What  claims  has  the  system  of  Froe- 
bel  to  the  attention  of  educators  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Friedrich  Froebel's  life  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, especially  to  the  early  development  of  the  human  being — 
to  child-nature  and  the  laws  by  which  it  unfolds.  As  the  result 
of  many  years'  observation  of  children  of  various  conditions, 
during  which  time  he  lived  and  worked  among  them  with 
never-failing  enthusiasm,  he  left  what  is  known  as  the  Kinder- 
garten. It  is  fully  described  in  his  writings  and  those  of  his 
pupils,  but  it  can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  seeing 
its  practical  operation. 

The  various  plays,  occupations,  etc.,  employed  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten are  designed  for  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
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and  seven  years,  and  the  kindergartener,  without  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  childish  play,  guides  and  regulates  it  so 
that  the  child  learns  to  use  his  activity  to  the  best  advantage. 
Instead  of  confusing  his  mind  by  surrounding  him  with  a  mul- 
titude of  complex  toys,  his  senses  are  developed  and  his  power 
of  observation  is  stimulated  by  an  orderly  presentation  of  simple 
objects,  and  by  conversations,,  in  which  the  aim  is  not  so  much 
to  inform  as  to  teach  the  child  to  observe,  compare,  and  form 
conclusions  for  himself. 

A  series  of  "  gifts "  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  manual 
skill  while  satisfying  the  creative  instinct.  These  gifts  furnish 
endless  topics  of  conversation ;  the  child,  by  practical  expe- 
rience, becomes  acquainted  with  the  truths  that  underlie  the 
various  sciences  and  arts,  and  is  thus  prepared  to  appropriate 
abstract  ideas  when  they  are  presented  later.  From  the  first 
gifts  of  the  series  he  learns  the  properties  of  matter,  the  rudi- 
ments of  geometry,  and  the  use  of  numbers,  in  a  way  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  understanding,  and  which  does  not  require  any 
undue  mental  strain  or  weariness  of  body. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  kindergartener  the  series 
from  beginning  to  end  is  calculated  to  develop  a  love  of  indus- 
try, the  artistic  nature,  and  manual  dexterity  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  after  life. 

The  children  join  with  ever  new  delight  in  a  great  variety  of 
plays,  accompanied  by  songs  and  stories  descriptive  of  the 
many  occupations  of  life,  the  habits  of  animals,  the  operations 
of  nature,  etc.  The  lively  conception  of  the  facts  of  natural 
history  and  the  other  knowledge  gained  from  these  plays,  illus- 
trated by  the  child's  own  actions,  make  a  far  more  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind  than  the  same  amount  of  information 
when  passively  received.  The  aim  of  the  whole  system  is  to 
awaken  and  regulate  the  child's  activity. 

These  amusing  and  instructive  plays  serve  also  as  a  gymnastic 
exercise  for  all  the  muscles ;  many  of  them  are  performed  with 
rhythmical  movements  in  concert,  thus  implanting  love  of  har- 
mony and  giving  bodily  grace ;  their  rhythm  would  as  nearly  as 
possible  supply  the  lack  of  musical  education  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

In  short,  provision  is  made  to  gratify  those  desires  that  are 
common  to  all  children ;  and  the  model  Kindergarten  is  most 
appropriately  called  the  Paradise  of  Childhood. 
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If  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  to  have  some  period  for  education, 
is  it  economical  to  let  them  run  wild,  or  leave  them  with  only 
such  chance  and  irregular  training  as  the  great  majority  of  their 
homes  afford,  for  the  first  twelve,  ten,  or  even  seven  years  of 
life,  while  habits  are  being  formed  that  take  for  their  correction 
more  than  half  the  average  school  period  ? 

There  are  several  considerations  that  make  the  Kindergarten 
system  peculiarly  desirable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Children  are  taught  by  continual  and  varied  illustration  to 
attach  a  clear  and  precise  meaning  to  every  word,  and  in  the 
free  conversations,  which  are  excluded  from  other  kinds  of 
schools  for  the  sake  of  order,  they  learn  to  use  language  cor- 
rectly. 

Of  course  the  means  of  communication  would  be  different  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  but  an  intelligent  kindergartener, 
with  facility  in  the  use  of  signs  and  gestures,  would  not  probably 
have  much  more  difficulty  in  teaching  deaf  children  to  name 
objects  by  the  manual  alphabet,  or  by  an  alphabet  of  gestures, 
(such  as  has  been  used  in  some  of  the  schools  in  France,)  than 
in  teaching  hearing  children  to  pronounce  the  spoken  wrord, 
provided  she  had  charge  of  them  at  this  early  age,  when  the 
instinct  of  language  is  strongest,  and  the  throng  of  new  impres- 
sions impels  the  child  to  use  all  its  powers  in  finding  means  of 
expression. 

The  hearing  child  does  not  acquire  its  vernacular  without  as- 
sistance from  others  and  constant  repetition  of  words  and 
sounds ;  and  if  the  eye  of  the  deaf  child  were  addressed  with 
the  same  persistency  from  the  moment  its  deafness  becomes 
apparent  the  result  would  be  surprising.  But  if  no  systematic 
aid  is  given  during  the  first  years  the  mind  loses  its  freshness, 
and  grows  dull  for  want  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  language, 
so  that  the  work,  if  done  at  all,  is  done,  later,  imperfectly  and 
with  much  greater  effort. 

The  development  of  language,  the  mental  and  manual  exer- 
cise, and  the  habit  of  attention  acquired  in  the  Kindergarten, 
prepare  the  mind  to  take  up,  with  profit,  the  studies  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  might  be 
thus  fitted  to  enter  their  institutions  with  much  greater  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  Kindergarten  is  its  effect  on 
the  moral  and  social  nature.    If  deaf  children  were  thus  early 
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associated  with  playmates  who  could  communicate  easily  with 
them,  and  were  under  the  care  of  a  sympathetic  and  loving-  kin- 
dergartener, the  instinctive  desire  for  society  would  be  satisfied  ; 
they  would  learn  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  giving  up  their  own 
wishes  for  the  common  good,  and  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  their  feeling  isolated  in  after  life,  and  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  "  social  and  moral  deaf-mutism." 

The  experience  of  most  children  who  have  been  deaf  long 
before  entering  an  institution  is  such  as  to  deform  the  character. 
Some  are  petted  and  indulged  on  account  of  their  infirmity  till 
they  regard  themselves  as  not  morally  accountable ;  some  are 
treated  with  severity,  and  looked  upon  merely  as  household 
drudges.  In  their  play,  they  are  often  teased  by  other  children 
till  they  shrink  with  dread  from  those  of  their  own  age.  Even 
when  they  are  kindly  and  judiciously  treated,  it  is  only  in  rare 
cases  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  establish  free  communication 
between  them  and  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  given  by  the  various  occu- 
pations, and  the  love  of  cultivating  the  ground  fostered  by  pro- 
viding every  child  with  a  little  garden  to  tend,  would  contribute 
much  to  success  in  the  real  work  of  later  life,  and  lead  to  many 
useful  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  deaf  might  well  be 
employed. 

If  the  system  is  desirable,  how  can  it  be  best  applied  1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  the  development  of  a  deaf-mute  child  would  be  a  training 
at  home,  according  to  the  Froebel  method,  conducted  by  the 
mother,  or  by  a  competent  kindergartener,  with  six  or  eight 
hearing  and  speaking  children  of  the  same  age  as  companions. 
But  these  favorable  conditions  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  found  among  the  poorer 
class,  where  the  mother  cannot  devote  herself  wholly  to  the 
education  of  her  child,  even  if  she  have  the  requisite  ability. 

The  child  might  be  sent  to  the  nearest  Kindergarten  for 
hearing  and  speaking  children,  which  would  have  some  advan- 
tages over  one  especially  designed  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  pro- 
vided the  pupils  were  not  too  numerous  and  the  teacher  were 
disposed  to  adapt  herself  to  the  case  of  the  deaf  child  ;  but  so 
many  modifications  of  the  usual  arrangements  would  be  needed 
as  to  make  this  course  rarely  practicable. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  have  in  every  large  city  a 
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Kindergarten  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  they  could  attend 
daily  while  living  at  home ;  and  also  that  one  should  be  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  State  institutions,  where  children  could 
be  received  between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  This  ought 
to  be  wholly  separate  from  the  institution,  but  under  the  same 
general  superintendence.  It  would  need  a  matron  of  its  own 
to  take  the  place  of  mother  to  the  little  ones,  besides  one  or 
more  thoroughly-trained  kindergarteners  ;  for  the  system,  un- 
less animated  by  able  and  well-trained  teachers,  becomes  a 
lifeless,  mechanical  drill. 

All  the  appointments  of  this  department  would  need  to  be 
even  more  perfect  than  the  others  of  the  institution,  in  order  to 
tempt  parents  to  part  so  early  with  an  afflicted  child.  It  is 
generally  not  until  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  lack  of  train- 
ing appear  that  they  are  willing  to  send  the  child  away  from 
home. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  zeal  which  has  already  accom- 
plished so  much  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  not  be 
quenched  till  everything  has  been  done  that  can  help  to  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 


INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

American  Asylum. — Miss  Julia  Sweet,  one  of  the  teachers 
of  articulation,  died  December  21,  1874,  of  typhoid  pneumonia, 
after  a  week's  illness.  Miss  Sweet  had  thoroughly  mastered 
Professor  Bell's  system  of  Visible  Speech,  and  was,  we  are  told, 
an  able  and  successful  teacher,  much  loved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  her.  Miss  Ada  King,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
has  been  appointed  in  her  place. 

New  York  Institution. — Shepherd  Knapp,  Esq.,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  who  had  been  in  its  service 
for  forty-two  years,  and  for  a  part  of  this  time  its  president 
and  vice-president,  died  in  February  of  pneumonia.  For  a 
long  time  previous  to  his  death  his  home  had  been  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  adjoining  the  premises  of  the  Institution,  in 
whose  welfare  he  always  took  an  active  and  affectionate  interest. 
None  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  of  late 
years,  either  as  officers  or  pupils,  will  forget  his  benevolent  face 
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and  gentle  manners.  From  the  resolutions  offered  by  Erastus 
Brooks,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board,  we  extract  the  following : 

"Resolved,  As  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  long  and  faithful 
service,  that  there  be  entered  on  our  minutes  a  record  of  our 
appreciation  of  his  useful  life,  and  of  the  valuable  aid  afforded 
us  through  many  years  of  labor,  perplexity,  and  trouble. 

"  Resolved,  That  through  all  the  changes  and  administrations 
of  our  Board  we  have  found  him  a  most  faithful  friend  and  ad- 
viser. Commending  his  pure  life  and  good  example  to  ourselves 
and  others,  we  desire  to  bear  witness  of  the  loss  experienced  by 
his  death,  and  especially  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  whose  close 
proximity  he  lived  for  so  many  years,  and  to  whom  he  was  so 
frequently  a  benefactor.  " 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  directors,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  new  site  as  desirable  as  the  present  one,  have  deter- 
mined not  to  remove  the  Institution,  but  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  existing  buildings.  The  plans  for  this  purpose  have 
been  drawn  by  Messrs.  Furness  and  Hewitt,  architects,  under 
the  direction  of  the  building  committee  appointed  by  the  Board, 
and  are  described  as  follows  : 

"  They\  comprise  two  school-houses,  fifty  three  feet  six  inches 
by  sixty-one  feet,  fronting  on  Fifteenth  street,  twenty-three  feet 
apart,  leaving  a  space  of  nearly  fifty  feet  between  the  buildings 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  lot  on  Pine  and  Asylum  streets. 
There  are  twelve  class-rooms  in  the  boys'  school-house,  and  ten, 
with  a  large  room  for  a  museum,  in  that  of  the  girls. 

"In  the  rear  of  these  school-houses,  extending  eastward  to 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  present  building,  there  are  to  be  two 
three-story  buildings,  about  125  feet  in  length.  The  basements 
will  be  used  on  the  boys'  side  for  workshops,  and  the  girls'  for 
laundry  purposes.  The  first  floor  will  be  used  for  exercising 
and  playing,  it  having  a  separate  closet  for  each  child  in  the 
Institution,  so  that  personal  property  may  be  kept  safe.  The 
second  and  third  stories  are  for  doLinitories.  On  the  girls'  side 
there  will  be  a  separate  dressing-room  for  each,  that  womanly 
propriety  may  be  promoted  by  seclusion. 

••Iu  each  of  the  large  dormitories  there  are  four  ventilating 
stacks,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear,  through  which  there 
will  be  a  rapid  change  of  air  by  the  help  of  cast-iron  pipes,  car- 
rying off  the  product  of  combustion  from  the  furnaces.  Iu  each 
of  the  four  new  dormitories  there  are  to  be  two  sleeping  rooms 
for  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  children  at  night. 

The  two  airy  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  wings  of  the 
existing  building  are  to  be  fitted  up  for  infirmaries.  A  new 
building,  twenty -five  by  thirty-three  feet,  will  be  attached  to 
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that  on  the  north  side,  the  lower  story  furnishing  chambers  for 
three  male  teachers,  and  the  second  story  furnishing  three  ad- 
ditional rooms  for  the  adjoining  boys'  infirmary. 

"  The  new  buildings  will  be  of  brick,  laid  in  dark  mortar,  with 
brown-stone  trimmings  and  slate  roofs.  The  school-houses  are 
to  be  finished  in  time  for  the  fall  session,  which  begins  on  the 
first  of  September." 


Ohio  Institution.— -The  Institution  met  with  a  serious  loss  in 
the  death,  November  30,  1874,  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Smith,  who,  for  the 
long  period  of  seventeen  years,  had  been  its  faithful  and  be- 
loved physician.  His  disease  was  degeneration  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels, attended  with  softening  of  the  brain,  and  apopleptic  effu- 
sions. "The  tell-tale  delirium  of  one  of  his  last  days,"  says  the 
Ohio  Chronicle,  "told  to  all  how  much  his  heart  was  interested 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hour  by  hour  no  word  did  he  utter,  but 
by  frequent  pantomime,  imitating  the  various  conversations  of 
the  Institution  hospitals,  did  he  show  that  his  mind  was  wander- 
ing over  the  scene  of  his  labors  there."  The  officers  of  the  In- 
stitution expressed  their  sense  of  loss  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

"Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  termination  of  a  career  and  a 
connection  which,  by  its  skill,  its  fidelity,  and  its  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  pupils  of  this  Institution,  and  also  with  its  of- 
ficers in  hours  of  danger  and  trial,  had  endeared  him  to  all. 

"Resolved,  That  in  his  watchful  iuterest  and  genial  temper, 
his  extensive  professional  learning  and  ready  wisdom,  his  accu- 
rate observation  and  efficient  prescription,  as  prudent  as  timely, 
we  recognize  the  qualities  which  made  him  to  us  for  so  many 
years  the  light  of  the  sick-room  and  the  strength  of  the  invalid." 

The  State  supervisor  of  public  printing,  in  his  last  report, 
suggests  that  arrangements  be  made  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow 
the  Institution  to  compete  for  the  contract  for  the  State  print- 
ing ;  "  the  State  to  furnish  shop-room,  power,  and  more  or  less 
finished  composition,  and  allowance  therefor,  per  thousand  ems, 
to  be  included  in  the  propositions  of  the  parties  bidding."  Such 
an  arrangement,  he  thinks,  might  be  made  mutually  beneficial 
to  the  contractors  and  to  the  State. 


Virginia  Institution. — The  Institution  having  received  an 
unconditional  bequest  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the. late  Mr.  J. 
J.  Goodson,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  used  it  in  the  purchase  of  a 
printing  press  and  type,  and  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
paper,  appropriately  named  the  Goodson  Gazette.    The  paper 
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is  carefully  edited,  and  its  typographical  appearance  is  excep- 
tionally good. 

Tennessee  Institution. — An  articulation  class,  composed  of 
semi-mutes,  has  been  organized.  It  is  taught  by  Miss  Bettie 
Davis. 

The  Institution  adds  the  Silent  Observer  to  the  now  long  list 
of  institution  papers.  It  is  a  semi  monthly,  neatly  printed  by 
the  pupils,  and  creditably  edited  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Houghton,  a 
deaf-mute  teacher. 


California  Institution. — The  beautiful  building  of  which  so 
graphic  a  description  was  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  last 
July  number  of  the  Annals,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  18,  1875.  The  fire  when  discovered  had 
made  great  headway  in  the  roof  and  upper  story,  so  that  all  at- 
tempts to  quench  it  with  buckets  of  water  and  Babcock  "  extin- 
guishers "  were  unavailing.  The  flames  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  the  entire  building  was  soon  in  ruins. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  assisted  by  the  teach- 
ers and  other  officers  and  employes,  all  the  pupils  were  safely 
withdrawn  from  the  building,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  life— a 
result  which  would  probably  have  been  impossible  if  the  fire  had 
occurred  in  the  night.  Some  articles  of  furniture  were  saved 
from  the  basement  story,  but  everything  above  this  floor — the 
furniture,  books,  and  illustrative  apparatus  of  the  Institution,  the 
wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of  the  officers  and  pu- 
pils— was  destroyed.  For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  especially,  the 
individual  loss  was  a  serious  one,  for  it  included  works  of  art,  and 
other  rare  and  beautiful  things,  which  they  had  been  collecting 
for  years,  and  which  can  never  be  replaced.  But,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson writes  us,  the  almost  universal  sympathy  called  forth  by 
the  disaster  goes  far  to  compensate  them  for  their  loss. 

A  thorough  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  held 
a  few  days  later  by  the  directors  of  the  Institution,  assisted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  It  was  established  beyond  question 
that  the  fire  was  occasioned  by  sparks  from  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney, which  either  alighted  upon  the  shingle  roof  and  kindled  it 
from  the  outside,  or  were  driven  through  the  louvres  into  the 
attic  by  the  violent  wind  blowing  at  the  time.  The  folly  of 
putting  a  shingle  roof  on  such  a  building  needs  no  comment. 
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We  hope  the  result  in  this  case  will  be  a  sufficient  warning  to 
all  the  other  institutions. 

The  pupils  were  kindly  cared  for  at  the  time  by  the  people 
of  Oakland,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  were  sent  to  their 
homes.  Vacation  was  declared  until  the  fourteenth  of  April,  in 
lieu  of  the  usual  summer  recess,  and  preparations  were  imme- 
diately begun  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  building,  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  shop.  New  furniture  has  been  made,  slates, 
apparatus,  etc.  have  been  obtained  from  the  East,  and  soon  after 
these  pages  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers  the  school  will  again 
be  in  good  working  order.  The  temporary  building  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Institution  until  a 
suitable  permanent  edifice  shall  be  erected. 

New  York  Evening-School. — Mr.  H.  W.  Syle,  having  received 
a  desirable  appointment  in  the  United  States  Mint,  at  Philadel- 
phia, has  resigned  the  position  of  teacher,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Jas.  S.  Wells,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and 
late  a  teacher  in  the  Texas  Institution. 

Halifax  Institution. — Last  summer  the  school  was  closed 
earlier  than  usual  on  account  of  sickness,  and  the  occasion  was 
seized  for  carrying  out  the  long-contemplated  additions  to  the 
building.  By  these  the  accommodations  for  pupils  have  been 
about  doubled,  and  better  facilities  have  been  provided  for  all 
the  work  of  the  Institution.  The  building  is  now  140  feet  in 
length  by  forty-five  in  width,  and  contains  thirty- four  apart- 
ments, including  a  school-room  forty-three  feet  long  by  thirty- 
three  wide,  spacious  and  airy  dormitories,  separate  sitting- 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  lavatories,  hospital  accommodations, 
etc.  A  room  is  also  secured  for  the  printing-press  and  type, 
the  gift  of  a  deceased  friend,  which  have  been  lying  unused  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  because  there  was  no  place  where  they  could 
be  made  available. 

Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  forthcoming  Keport,  of  which  he  sends  us 
the  advance  sheets,  deprecates  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion in  New  Brunswick.  He  maintains  that  the  four  maritime 
provinces,  with  a  combined  population  of  about  a  million,  do 
not  contain  more  than  enough  deaf-mutes  to  make  one  effective 
institution,  and  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  to  substitute  therefor 
several  small  and  feeble  schools. 
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New  Schools. — There  are  three  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  United  States — a  day-school  in  Erie.  Pa.,  another 
in  Chicago,  and  the  "  Central  New  York  Institution"  at  Rome. 

The  Erie  school  is  under  the  control  of  the  city  School  Board. 
It  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  Mr.  TA'm.  Himrod.  a  gentleman 
of  Erie,  who  has  a  deaf-mute  son  nine  years  of  age.  On  inquiry 
he  found  several  other  children  in  the  city  similarly  afflicted, 
and,  briugiug  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  class  organized  in  September  last.  Mr  Xic 
Bohnen.  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  who  had  taught 
deaf-mutes  for  two  years  in  Germany,  took  charge  of  the  class. 
At  first  he  taught  it  only  for  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  an- 
other in  the  afternoon,  continuing  to  conduct  his  class  of  hearing 
children  during  the  other  hours  of  school,  but  since  the  first  of 
January  he  has  given  his  time  exclusively  to  the  class  of  deaf- 
mutes.  There  are  eight  scholars.  The  articulation  method  is 
followed. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Deaf-Mate  Society  of  Chicago  for  the 
establishment  of  a  day-school  in  that  city  were  mentioned  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annals.  The  Board  of  Education  finally 
decided  not  to  wait  for  action  by  the  State  legislature,  but  to 
establish  the  school  themselves,  at  the  same  time  presenting  to 
the  legislature  a  memorial  asking  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  its  maintenance.  A  room  in  the  ''Jones'  School,'' 
Nos.  24  and  26  East  Yan  Buren  street,  was  assigned  for  the 
school,  and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Emery,  a  semi-mute,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Indiana  and  Kansas  Institutions,  was  elected 
temporary  teacher.  The  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  It  is  free  to  all  deaf-mute  children  between 
the  ages  of  sis  and  twenty-one  years  who  are  actual  residents  of 
Chicago. 

The  preliminary  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  Central  In- 
stitution were  stated  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  Annals. 
Since  then  the  sum  of  86.000  has  been  subscribed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Borne,  the  Institution  has  been  fully  and  legally 
organized,  a  building  has  been  leased,  and  at  our  last  accounts 
the  school  was  about  to  be  opened.    It  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A. 
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Johnson,  a  semi-mute,  late  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion. 


Day -Schools  in  London. — From  the  proceedings  of  the  Lon- 
don School  Board,  reported  in  the  London  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 29,  1874,  we  learn  that  for  three  months  the  Rev.  TV. 
Stainer,  formerly  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  and  now  one  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  has  been  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  in 
preparing  teachers  to  cany  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  day-schools.  This  period  having  of  course  been  found 
insiuHcient  for  the  preparation  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Stainer  was 
engaged  for  three  months  more.  Six  months  is  surely  not  a 
long  enough  time  either,  and  it  ought  to  be  again  extended. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  may  result  in  great 
good.  The  School  Board,  as  we  understand  the  case,  has  con- 
trol of  the  Government  grants  for  elementary  education,  and, 
from  the  boundless  resources  at  their  command,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  receive  more  at- 
tention than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  them.  Two  training 
schools,  under  Mr.  Stainer's  direction,  have  already  been 
opened  m  London — one  at  the  Wilmot  Street  (Bethnal  Green) 
School,  and  the  other  at  the  Winchester  Street  (Pentonville) 
School. 


Scandinavian  Institutions. — The  German  Organ  gives  a  list 
of  the  institutions  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  "  Con- 
gress of  Teachers  of  Abnormals  "  held  in  Copenhagen  last  year, 
which  probably  includes  all  the  establishments  of  this  kind  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Denmark.  The  following  are 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb : 

In  Norway,  the  Royal  Institutions  at  Drontheim,  Christiania, 
Christianssand,  and  Bergen. 

In  Sweden,  the  beautifully  situated  establishment  at  Manilla,* 
(near  Stockholm.)  described  by  President  Gallaudet  in  the  ^4??- 
nals,  vol.  xvi,  page  235  ;  the  schools  at  Stockholm  and  at  Hoge, 
(near  Goteborg,)  called  Tysta  Skolan,  (silent  schools ;)  the  in- 
stitutions at  Carlskrona,  Goteborg,  Frederiksholm.*  Umea, 
Hjorted,  Lund,  Hernosand,  and  Stromsholm  ;"f  and  the  Asylum 
( Skyddshemmet)  for  adult  unmarried  women  at  Carlskrona. 

*  Having  also  a  department  for  the  blind. 

t  Having  also  a  department  for  the^feeble-minded. 
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In  Finland,  the  institutions  at  Abo,  Borga,  Pederscire,  (near 
Jacobstad,)  and  Kuopio. 

In  Denmark,  the  Royal  Institution  and  Mr.  Keller's  school, 
the  peculiar  relations  of  which  to  each  other  are  explained  in 
President  Gallaudet's  article  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xix,  p.  100  ;  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  described  by  Professor  Porter  in  the 
Annals,  vol.  xix,  p.  27;  and  the  Institution  for  children  of  the 
higher  classes  ;*  all  in  Copenhagen. 


Swiss  Institutions. — The  Organ  contains  the  following  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  institutions  in  Switzerland  in  1872.  They 
are  all  boarding  establishments.  The  one  in  Berne  is  for  girls, 
and  the  one  in  Frienisberg  is  for  boys. 


Location. 


Name  of  Pkixcipal. 


Aarau,  )  ~  . 
Baden,  \  Canton  Aargau . 

Berne, 


<  Merkle   1835 

\  Muhlebach   18.r)0 

)  ~    .     -d         (  Zurlinden   1824 

Frienisberg.  ;  Canton  Berne  ;  Ueber8„   1822 

Geneva   Magnat   1866  , 

Lucerne   Lotscher   1834 

Moudon,  Canton  Neufchatelt  .  Rollier   1811 

Riehen,  Canton  Basle   Arnold   1839  . 

St.  Gall   Ehrhard   1859 

Zofingen,  Canton  Aargau    Brak   18.">7 

Zurich   Schibel   1827 


27 

11  j 

31 

60 

19 

26 

22 

*9 
2."> 

22 

43 


Jewish  Institutions. — Referring  to  the  assertion  frequently 
made  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  exclusively 
the  result  of  Christianity,  and  that  institutions  for  their  benefit 
flourish  only  on  Christian  soil,  the  editor  of  the  German  Organ, 
while  admitting  that  this  claim  is  true  in  a  certain  sense,  yet 
calls  attention  to  the  excellent  institutions  which  have  been 
established  in  various  countries  under  Jewish  auspices.  He 
mentions  in  this  connection  the  schools  of  Mr.  Hirsch  in  Rot- 
terdam, Mr.  Deutsch  in  Vienna,  Mr.  Tan  Praagh  in  London,  the 
Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  in  Xew  York  city,  and  the 

*  Having  also  a  department  for  the  feeble-minded. 

t  Qu.  :  Should  not  this  be  Canton  Vaud? — Ed.  Annals. 
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Institution  soon  to  be  erected  in  Pesth,  Hungary,  in  accordance 
with  the  munificent  endowment  of  the  late  Anton  Fochs.  Mr. 
Fochs  was  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Pesth,  wTho  left  a  fortune  of 
about  $125,000,  five-sixths  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
foundation  of  an  Institution  for  Jewish  deaf-mute  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  there  was  a  further  provision  that  education  in 
the  Institution  should  always  be  free  to  two  non- Jewish  children 
born  in  Pesth  or  Buda,  who  should,  moreover,  receive  some  as- 
sistance after  completing  their  school  course.  The  editor  of 
the  Organ  refers  also  to  the  Jewish  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Vienna,  and  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Cairo,  the  last- 
named,  however,  being  not  Jewish,  but  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Church  Work  in  Philadelphia. — For  several  years  services 
for  deaf-mutes  have  been  held  monthly  or  offcener  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet's  direction.  Recently,  Mr.  H.  W.  Syle,  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  licensed  by 
Bishop  Stevens  as  a  lay-reader,  and  he  now  conducts  at  St. 
Stephen's  church  on  Tenth  street,  between  Market  and  Chest- 
nut, a  weekly  Sunday  service,  followed  by  a  Bible-class. 


Compulsory  Education  in  Germany.  —  Weimar,  famous 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  having  been  the  home  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  German 
State  to  extend  the  provisions  of  compulsory  education  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  is  said  that  Hanover  has  determined  to 
follow  Weimar's  good  example.  In  other  parts  of  Germany, 
also,  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  for  deaf-mutes  has 
recently  received  considerable  discussion,  especially  in  Prussia 
and  Hesse,  where  the  teachers,  led  by  Dr.  Matthias,  the  earnest 
and  progressive  editor  of  the  Organ,  have  striven  earnestly  for 
its  adoption  ;  but  thus  far  without  success.  The  difficulties  in 
the  wray  are  of  course  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  hearing 
children,  who  can  be  sent  to  school  while  living  at  home ;  but 
the  deaf-mute's  need  of  education  is  also  greater,  and  we  trust 
the  time  is  not  distant  when,  not  only  throughout  Germany  but 
in  all  countries,  parents  who  are  too  selfish  to  send  their  chil 
dren  to  school  voluntarily  will  be  compelled  to  send  them. 

A  Deaf -Mute  Lambert. — Charles  Reade's  thrilling  story  of 
James  Lambert,  the  Glasgow  hero  who  saved  so  many  lives 
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from  drowning,  calls  fresh  attention  to  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander Ferguson,  a  deaf-mute  mason  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  who, 
it  is  said,  has  rescued  forty-seven  persons  from  drowning  in 
various  rivers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  is  now 
only  thirty-three  years  old  ;  he  was  ten  when  he  made  his  first 
rescue.  The  Kerv.  Samuel  Smith's  Magazine  for  January,  1875, 
gives  an  incomplete  list  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  saved,  and 
accompanies  it  with  his  portrait.  He  wears  upon  his  breast  six 
medals,  the  gifts  of  humane  societies,  and  in  appearance  is  the 
fine,  manly  fellow  we  should  expect  to  see. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  on  the  Sign-Language. — We  find  in  the  San 
Francisco  Evening  Bulletin,  of  December  12,  1874,  quite  a  full 
synopsis  of  a  lecture  on  the  sign-language,  delivered  the  day 
previous,  by  Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  principal  of  the  California 
Institution,  before  the  students  of  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  rejects  the  theoiy  that  speech  is  of  divine 
origin,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  commonly 
used.  He  believes  "  that  the  interference  of  Deity  in  the  matter 
of  speech  ended  when  He  provided  the  stimulus  of  speech  in  the 
thinking  power  and  the  instruments  of  speech  in  the  vocal 
organs,  leaving  it  to  man  to  discover  the  fitness  of  the  one  for 
the  uses  of  the  other,  and  that  the  Creator  no  more  put  words 
into  the  mouth  of  man  than  He  taught  him  the  use  of  his 
fingers.  The  deaf-mute  is  a  standing  protest  against  Max  Mid- 
ler's theory  of  primitive  speech.  That  generally  ingenious 
philologist  suggests  that  man  had  a  creative  faculty  which  gave 
to  each  conception,  as  it  thrilled  through  his  brain  for  the  first 
time,  a  phonetic  expression,  and  that  this  faculty  became  extinct 
when  its  necessity  ceased.  But  the  deaf-mute  thinks,  and  his 
thoughts  do  not  thrill  in  phonetic  expression  ;  and  the  numeri- 
cal proportion  of  the  class  justifies  the  assertion  that  the  neces- 
sity of  such  faculty — if  it  ever  existed — still  exists.  Man's  first 
means  of  communication  was  doubtless  signs." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  proceeds  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  sign- 
language  quite  fully,  referring  to  its  use  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication among  the  Indians  and  the  Italians,  and  as  an  aid  to 
speech  everywhere.    Speaking  of  Italy,  he  says : 

"  So  well  is  this  language  understood,  that  when  King  Ferdi- 
nand returned  to  Naples,  after  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1822,  he  made  an  address  to  the  lazzaroni  from  the  balcony  of 
the  palace  wholly  by  signs,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tu- 
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multucms  shouts,  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  his  public.  He 
reproached,  threatened,  admonished,  forgave,  and  finally  dis- 
missed the  rabble  as  thoroughly  persuaded  and  edified  by  the 
gesticulations  of  the  royal  Punch  as  an  American  crowd  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  Webster.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  famous 
conspiracy  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  organized  wholly  by 
facial  signs,  not  even  the  hand  being  employed. 

"  While  this  is  probably  a  legendary  exaggeration,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  face  is  a  faithful,  though  sometimes  an  invol- 
untary index  of  the  mind,  and,  by  practice  and  cultivation,  may 
be  made  to  do  almost  the  office  of  the  tongue.  Addison  says  he 
has  seen  an  eye  curse  a  man  for  half-an-hour,  and  an  eyebrow 
call  a  man  a  scoundrel.  Some  of  our  words  are  simply  transla- 
tions of  facial  signs.  Superciliousness,  for  instance,  is  lifting 
the  eyebrows.  In  colloquial  discourse,  it  is  the  facial  expres- 
sion which  not  only  helps  to  convey  your  own  thought,  but  in- 
dicates whether  you  are  understood.  And  so  Charles  Lamb 
was  wise  as  well  as  witty  when  he  declared  that  jokes  came  in 
with  candles,  for  what  repartees  could  have  passed  when  you 
must  have  felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbor's  cheek 
to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it?" 

The  lecture  closes  as  follows : 

"I  have  said  that  speech  is  the  best  instrument  for  thought 
commerce,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  mental  culture  and  civilization  might  not  have  been 
attained  had  it  seemed  wise  to  the  Creator  to  leave  man  without 
his  facilities  for  articulate  utterance/  The  combinations  possi- 
ble to  manual  signs  are  infinite,  and  necessity  would  have  de- 
veloped its  resources  to  a  degree  little  dreamed  of  now.  But 
the  sign-lauguage  will  never  reach  the  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  simply  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  else.  It  is  the  scaffolding  around  a  structure,  to 
be  cast  aside  when  the  work  to  which  it  is  adjunct  is  done.  But 
in  the  great  educational  enterprise  which  gave  it  birth  it  has 
served,  and  still  serves,  a  noble  purpose.  Through  its  agency 
many  a  deaf-mute  has  been  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and 
action;  the  ties  of  kindred  have  been  strengthened;  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  have  been  made  known ;  the  hopes  of  the 
future  enkindled,  and  the  soul  itself  prepared  to  meet  Him 
whom  on  earth  it  was  taught  in  silent  but  expressive  gesture  to 
address  as  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.'  " 

.  M.  Vdisse  on  the  Relations  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction  to 
Philology. — M.  Leon  Va'isse,  formerly  director  and  now  hon- 
orary director  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Paris,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  "  Societe  de  Lin- 
guistique"  of  Paris,  and  we  have  before  us  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress.   He  modestly  abscribes  his  election  to  the  desire  of  the 
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members  of  the  Society  to  show  their  interest  in  the  profes- 
sional work  which  has  occupied  his  life.  Of  the  relations  of 
this  work  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  he  says: 

"  In  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  there  naturally  arise  many 
questions  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  science 
of  language,  and  they  sometimes  furnish  their  own  solution. 
In  studying  the  manner  in  which  individuals  placed,  in  this  re- 
spect, under  conditions  so  abnormal,  communicate  what  they 
feel,  we  make,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  pathological  study  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  pathology,  in  its  usual  domain,  throws  light  upon 
questions  in  physiology,  and  the  observation  of  certain  devia- 
tions from  established  laws  helps  us  to  distinguish  what  in  those 
laws  is  essential  and  principal  from  what  is  secondary  and  acces- 
sory." 

The  Centennial. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  held  at  Washington  January  13,  1875,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  methods  and  results  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America 
should  be  represented  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia  next  year,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Presi- 
dent E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  the  editor  of  the  Annals,  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-Operate  with  General  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  making  arrangements  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  committee  will  soon  issue  a  circular  to  the  officers 
of  the  institutions,  containing  specific  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  shall  be  carried  out. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  that  the  important  educational  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  during  the 
first  hundred  years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation  should  be  shown 
as  fully  as  possible  at  Philadelphia.  At  the  Vienna  Exposition 
the  material  relating  to  deaf-mute  instruction  sent  from  this 
country  considerably  exceeded  that  contributed  by  any  or  all 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  yet  it  was  not  nearly  as  com- 
plete as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  we  hope  the  Centennial 
collection  will  be.  To  accomplish  the  desired  result  will  require 
a  certain  amount  of  labor  from  the  officers  of  all  the  institutions 
and  from  the  committee.  Speaking  for  the  committee,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  success,  and  if  each  institution  will  only  do  its  full 
part  we  shall  have  a  representation  which  will  be  an  honor  to 
our  country  and  our  profession. 

Foreign  institutions  also  will  be  invited  to  contribute  their 
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reports,  text-books,  illustrative  apparatus,  plans  and  views  of 
buildings,  etc.  These  contributions,  unless  some  special  ar- 
rangement is  made,  will  naturally  go  with  the  exhibitions  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  come ;  but  if  the  managers  of 
the  Centennial  consent — and  we  have  no  doubt  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  can  be  so  presented  to  them  that  they  will  consent 
— the  committee  will  very  gladly  take  charge  of  all  the  deaf- 
mute  material  sent  from  foreign  countries,  and  group  it  in  the 
same  department  with  that  of  this  country  in  such  a  way  as  to 
do  justice  to  all,  and  to  make  the  representation  as  effective 
and  useful  as  possible. 

The  Annals. — As  will  be  seen  from  the  advertisement  on  the 
last  page  of  the  cover,  the  price  of  the  Annals  has  been  raised 
to  two  dollars  a  year.  The  assessments  on  the  institutions  have 
also  been  increased,  so  as  to  add  about  $350  to  the  income  of 
the  periodical.  This  additional  sum  it  is  proposed  to  expend 
in  publishing  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume  a  comprehensive 
index  to  the  twenty  volumes  which  will  then  have  been  issued ; 
in  introducing  more  frequent  illustrations  than  have  been  given 
hitherto ;  in  adding  extra  pages,  as  occasion  may  require ;  in 
paying  a  higher  price  for  contributions ;  and  in  republishing 
several  of  the  early  numbers  now  out  of  print. 

We  have  frequent  applications  for  back  volumes  and  numbers 
of  the  Annals  which  we  are  not  able  to  supply.  Individuals  or 
institutions  having  any  of  the  following  which  they  are  willing 
to  dispose  of  are  requested  to  inform  the  editor,  naming  the 
price  desired : 

1.  Vols,  i  to  xii,  inclusive,  with  Nos.  1  and  2  of  vol.  xiii. 

2.  Vols,  i  to  iv,  inclusive. 

3.  Vols,  i  and  ii. 

4.  Vols,  xi  and  xii. 

5.  Vol.  ix,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

6.  Vol.  xiii,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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THE  NATURAL  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. — II.* 

BY  MGR.   DE  HAERNE,  BRUGES,  BELGIUM. 

Chapter  I. 

NATURAL  SIGNS  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  METHODICAL  SIGNS. 

By  the  natural  language  of  signs  we  mean  the  movements  of 
the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  hands,  which  nature  suggests 
to  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  expressing  their  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  impressions.  This  is  the  language  which  the 
deaf  and  dumb  acquire  in  their  homes,  and  bring  with  them 
into  the  institutions  destined  expressly  for  them.  But  this 
language,  like  that  of  children  in  general,  is  very  incomplete, 
and  is  developed  only  by  education.  It  is  brought  to  perfection 
in  good  establishments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  the  at- 
tempt is  made  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  its  original 
character  by  separating  it  from  the  artificial  elements  known  as 
methodical  signs. 

In  order  to  understand  in  what  the  natural  language  of  signs 
consists,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  idea  of  the  signs  which  are 
prompted  by  nature.  By  distinguishing  between  the  different 
systems  we  learn  to  know  them  better,  and  we  adhere  to  the 
one  that  corresponds  best  to  our  proposed  end.  Methodical 
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signs,  as  they  are  generally  called,  but  to  which  the  more  pre- 
cise name  of  artificial  signs  is  also  applied,  differ  from  natural 
signs  in  this :  that  they  are  founded  upon  spoken  languages, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  words  ^ind  grammatical  forms  of 
these  languages,  while  the  natural  signs  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  verbal  expressions.  Methodical  signs  are  as  various 
in  their  forms  as  the  spoken  languages  of  different  countries ; 
a  fact  which  is  illustrated  in  Belgium,  where  the  French  me- 
thodical signs  and  the  Flemish  methodical  signs  are  incorpo- 
rated. The  language  of  natural  signs,  on  the  contrary,  in  free- 
ing itself  from  the  artificial  forms  of  spoken  languages,  adapts 
itself  to  them  all,  and  constitutes  a  universal  tongue,  which  by 
use  can  at  all  times  be  brought  to  perfection. 

This  language  is  superior  to  all  others  because  it  permits 
every  one  to  find  in  nature  an  image  that  explains  or  expresses 
his  thoughts  and  makes  him  understood  by  others,  but  it  is 
inferior  to  words  as  regards  intelligence,  especially  in  the  ex- 
pression of  abstract  ideas. 

There  are  degrees  in  the  subordination  of  methodical  signs 
to  the  expression  of  words. 

The  lowest  degree  consists  in  entirely  blending  visible  signs 
with  words;  this  is  called  dactylology,  and  imitates  by  the 
movements  of  the  fingers  all  the  letters  of  a  written  word. 

The  second  degree  consists  in  following  word  by  word  the 
articulated  or  written  sentence  by  natural  or  conventional  signs, 
joined  with  dactylology  for  greater  clearness ;  these  are  the 
methodical  signs. 

The  third  degree  consists  in  following  nature  by  the  employ- 
ment of  signs  without  confining  one's  self  to  the  construction 
of  a  verbal  sentence,  but  having  recourse  to  dactylology  by  em- 
ploying certain  letters,  particularly  initials,  joined  to  the  signs. 
This  system  may  be  called  dactylo-mimical. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  numerous  subdivisions 
in  these  three  systems ;  it  is  this  that  has  caused  it  to  be  said 
that  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  taken  altogether, 
present  the  confusion  of  Babel.  Though  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  spoken  languages,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  write  and  articulate,  without  sup- 
pressing the  natural  language  of  signs.  While  the  latter,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  the  effort  of  nature,  it  requires  study ;  and 
jn  order  to  facilitate  its  use,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  it  to  an 
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analysis.  Even  in  nature  you  must  have  method,  and  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  it  has  been  said  that  nature  and  ait  ought 
to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  mutually  sustain  each  other. 

In  following  this  order  of  ideas  we  shall  proceed  to  set  forth 
certain  principles  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  the  natural  language  of  signs.  This  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  hear  and  speak,  who,  from  not  having  any 
need  of  signs  to  explain  their  thoughts,  find  it  difficult  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  what  is  most  natural  in  these  signs.  The 
use  of  words  alienates  the  greater  part  of  men  living  in  society 
from  nature.  It  is  by  reflection,  by  study,  by  analysis,  and  by 
method,  that  they  must  be  brought  back. 

Chapter  II. 

NATURAL  SIGNS  CONSIDERED  BY  THEMSELVES  AND  UNDER  THEIR  DIF- 
FERENT FORMS. 

In  considering  the  natural  language  of  signs  in  itself,  we  see 
that  it  differs  essentially  from  ordinary  languages.  In  the  lat- 
ter, thoughts  are  expressed,  developed,  and  perfected  by  a  com- 
bination of  words  that  constitute  a  sentence;  in  the  natural 
language  of  signs,  thoughts  are  explained  by  a  union  of  signs, 
the  order  of  which  nature  indicates.  The  words  of  common 
phrases  are  invariably  fixed  by  established  rules;  in  mimic 
sentences,  on  the  contrary,  the  signs  themselves  are  variable, 
but  are  made  clear,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  accessory 
signs  completing  each  one  of  the  principal  signs.  Nature  is 
the  first,  and,  we  may  say,  the  only  law  in  the  natural  language 
of  signs ;  in  verbal  language  convention  and  usage  dominate, 
and  this  fundamental  principle  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
when  we  study  the  natural  language  of  signs.  We  shall  see 
further  on  how  and  in  what  proportion  custom  intervenes  in 
this  language  also. 

It  results  from  what  has  been  said  that  in  natural  signs  there 
is  a  certain  elasticity  that  allows  of  giving  to  each  one  an  exten- 
sion that  renders  them  more  intelligible— «a  species  of  light  that 
renders  them  more  visible  to  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  This  expansion  of  the  sign  is  enlarged  or  les- 
sened according  to  circumstances,  and  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  make  it  understood.  Such  is  the  elasticity  or  pliancy  of 
natural  signs  that  they  are  divided — 

(1st.)  Into  developed  signs  and  abridged  signs. 

The  more  we  make  use  of  the  natural  language  of  signs  the 
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more  we  are  tempted  to  abridge  them,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  the  natural  foundation.  This  foundation  is  like  the  stem 
that  suffices  to  let  a  botanist  know  of  what  species  a  tree  is, 
but  not  so  everybody.  Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  convers- 
ing among  themselves  in  this  language,  as  we  see  in  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  content  themselves  with  the 
abridged  signs,  and  even  seek  to  shorten  them  more  and  more 
by  a  tacit  agreement.  We  see  by  this  that  convention  inter- 
venes in  a  natural  manner  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  gives 
it  the  facility,  the  rapidity,  and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
clearness  of  articulated  languages. 

Thus  the  natural  character  is  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  eyes 
of  the  uninitiated,  to  whom  the  mimic  language  only  becomes 
intelligible  by  natural  signs,  sufficiently  developed.  The  con- 
vention of  which  we  speak  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  de- 
tails into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.* 

Convention  takes  a  great  part  in  the  relation  of  ideas  with 
each  other,  as  regards  purely  intellectual  relations,  which  are 
expressed  by  grammatical  modifications  in  ordinary  language, 
but  which  have  scarcely  ever  corresponding  signs  in  the  natural 
language  under  consideration,  and  depend  chiefly,  in  this  re- 
spect, upon  tacit  convention  established  by  usage.  Thus  the 
natural  language  of  signs  has  neither  article,  pronoun,  participle, 
nor  passive  voice.  The  participle,  for  example,  is  identical 
with  the  infinitive ;  the  deaf-mute  says,  "  I  to  love  "  for  "  I  am 
loving."  The  verb  to  be  is  nearly  always  understood,  but  not 
expressed. 

Pantomimic  syntax,  quite  different  from  the  syntax  of  spoken 
languages,  proceeds,  after  the  natural  order  of  ideas,  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  by  beginning  with  the  dominant  idea 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  known.  We  can  readily  see 
that  such  a  discourse,  to  have  all  the  volubility  desirable,  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  a  conventional  system,  partic- 
ularly for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  explain  themselves 
verbally  or  by  writing  in  syllabic  language. 

The  suppression  of  grammatical  inflections  in  the  natural 
language  of  signs  enters  also  into  the  system  of  abridged  signs, 
because  we  can  have  recourse  to  arbitrary  or  methodical  signs 


*  See,  as  regards  convention,  my  treatise,  "De  l'enseignement  special 
des  sourds-muets,"  etc.,  p.  80  et  seq. 
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to  explain  these  inflections,  as  was  done  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee 
and  the  Abbe  Sicard. 

It  is  clear  that  when  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf-mute  is 
developed  by  writing  or  articulation,  abstract  or  purely  intel- 
lectual ideas  present  themselves  more  easily  to  his  senses  in  a 
conversation  by  natural  signs  than  if  they  only  had  knowledge 
of  the  signs.  This  shows  that  writing  and  articulation  should 
be  united  as  much  as  possible  with  natural  signs  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Natural  signs  are  divided  (2d)  into  radical  and  derivative 
signs. 

The  first,  as  the  word  indicates,  serve  for  the  composition  of 
the  second.  This  division,  adopted  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  is 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  language  in  general ;  but  it  has 
something  vague  in  it  when  we  apply  it  to  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  signs.  However,  as  nature  is  fertile  in  imagery  of  all 
sorts,  there  is  not  an  object  nor  an  idea  that  cannot  be  rendered 
by  several  signs  equally  expressive.  This  is  so  true  that  two 
persons,  deaf  and  dumb,  meeting  each  other  for  the  first  time 
and  having  no  other  signs  than  those  which  nature  has  given 
them,  hardly  ever  agree  in  these  signs,  but  they  understand 
each  other  without  much  difficulty,  and  finish,  if  left  together 
for  some  time,  by  adopting  the  same  signs. 

It  results  from  this  that  what  is  a  radical  sign  for  one  person 
is  not  always  so  for  another.  This  is  especially  true  if  we  make 
the  radical  identical  with  the  simple  sign ;  that  is  to  say.  with 
the  sign  which  expresses  only  one  phase  of  the  object  it  designs 
to  explain.  But  the  radical  sign  is  not  always  simple ;  because 
we  understand  that  a  sign,  however  complex  it  may  be,  may 
enter  into  the  composition  of  another  sign  yet  more  complex, 
and  of  which  it  forms  a  part  of  the  root.  Nevertheless,  in  gen- 
eral, the  radical  signs  are  simple  signs. 

Signs  are  divided  (3d)  into  indicative,  imitative  or  confiyura- 
tive,  operative,  and  expressiv<  signs.  The  first  of  these  indicate 
as  directly  as  possible  the  object  intended ;  the  second  represent 
it  by  configurative  drawing;  the  third  refer  to  actions,  and  the 
fourth  to  facial  expression. 

Lastly,  signs  are  divided  (4th)  into  simple  and  compound  signs. 
This  division  is  the  most  important  because  of  the  subdivision 
it  contains.  The  first  of  these  two  classes,  that  of  simple  signs, 
embraces  signs  which  express  only  one  feature  of  the  object 
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signified ;  the  second  class  embraces  those  which  express  several 
features,  although  these  may  often  be  abridged  in  practice,  as 
we  have  already  said.  But  in  indicating  only  one  feature  of 
the  object,  the  simple  sign  may  have  in  itself  more  than  one 
meaning;  its  simplicity  has  reference  to  the  object  signified, 
one  feature  only  of  which  is  expressed ;  for  instance,  when  a 
part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  recourse  is  had  to  one  of  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  known  as  tropes,  the  use  of  which  is  very 
frequent  in  the  sign-language. 

Chapter  m. 

TROPES  USED  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 

Tropes  are  figures  which  transfer  words  from  their  own 
natural  signification  to  a  figurative  signification.  The  four 
principle  tropes  are  Metaphor,  Metonymy,  Synecdoche,  and 
Catachresis. 

I.  Metaphor,  which  rests  upon  similarity,  is  an  abridged 
comparison.  It  is  immeasurably  rich,  and  there  is  nothing, 
says  Quintilian,  that  we  cannot  explain  with  its  help.  It  sup- 
presses the  term  that  binds  together  the  objects  compared ;  and 
in  this  respect  seems  made  expressly  for  the  sign-language, 
which  knows  no  term  to  express  this  affinity.  For  instance, 
when  we  say,  "Achilles  is  like  a  bounding  Hon,"  we  have  a 
comparison;  but  when  we  say,  with  Homer,  "Achilles  is  a 
bomiding  lion,"  we  have  a  metaphor.  This  is  a  very  simple 
illustration,  but  we  have  chosen  it  because  it  is  a  real  phrase 
of  the  sign-language ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  say,  "  Lion 
bounding  Achilles."  They  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  but  like  other  children  and  uneducated  persons  in 
general,  whose  language  is  even  more  figurative  than  that  of 
philosophers,  they  do  not  think  they  stray  from  the  proper 
sense. 

II.  Metonymy,  which  means  changing  of  names,  indicates  a 
relation  which  can  be  very  well  expressed  in  speech,  but  which 
the  sign-language  generally  only  understands  and  does  not 
express. 

It  is  so  very  common  in  ordinary  discourse  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  constantly  make  use  of  it  uncon- 
sciously. The  deaf  and  dumb  have  far  stronger  reasons  for 
having  recourse  to  it.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  use,  it  suffices  to 
say  that  metonymy  employs — 

1.  The  cause  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
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2.  The  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  which  in  one  sense  applies 
to  all  the  sign-language,  but  by  which  we  mean  rather  the  use 
of  ordinary  signs  with  an  abstract  signification,  as.  for  instance, 
the  sword  for  the  military  profession,  the  olive  for  peace,  the 
tiara  for  the  papacy. 

3.  Metonymy  employs  the  name  of  a  place  for  the  thing  that 
is  made  in  it.  Localization  is  very  frequent  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage. The  deaf-mute  who  says  Nankin  for  the  stuff  manu- 
factured in  that  Chinese  town,  only  borrows  our  own  language, 
but  if  he  takes  the  stuff  for  the  town  he  will  be  equally  well 
understood. 

4.  Metonymy  takes  the  thing  containing  for  the  thing  con- 
tained, which  is  very  natural  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

5.  Metonymy  puts  the  abstract  in  the  place  of  the  concrete  ; 
this  is  something  the  deaf-mute  never  does  except  when  he  has 
recourse  to  conventional  signs.  But  nothing  is  more  common 
with  him  than  to  substitute  the  concrete  for  the  abstract.  Thus 
he  shows  the  teeth  to  indicate  white,  the  lips  to  signify  red, 
etc.,  etc. 

III.  Synecdoche,  that  is  to  say,  comprehension,  is  a  trope  by 
which  we  convey  to  the  mind  more  or  less  than  the  word  used 
signifies  in  its  proper  sense.  It  extends  or  limits  the  significa- 
tion of  words,  which  is  often  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nat- 
ural language  of  signs. 

1.  Synecdoche  employs  the  genus  for  the  species,  or  the  spe- 
cies for  the  genus.  For  instance,  to  say  water  or  liquid,  the  deaf- 
mute  shows  his  saliva,  having  wet  with  it  the  tip  of  his  fore- 
finger. But  he  goes  still  further,  and  has  recourse  to  an  exag- 
geration of  this  figure,  in  showing  his  flesh  to  indicate  meat. 
This  is  catachresis,  a  trope  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter: 
but  he  corrects  the  exaggeration  by  adding  the  sign  of  eating 
to  show  that  it  is  flesh  from  the  butcher's. 

2.  By  synecdoche  one  number  is  taken  for  another ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  singular  for  the  plural ;  this  is  nearly  always  the  case 
with  the  deaf-mute,  owing  to  the  signs  having  no  grammatical 
inflections. 

3.  Synecdoche  puts  a  determined  number  for  an  undeter- 
mined, (for  instance,  thirty-six  for  any  large  number,  as  in  the 
French  idiom.)  and  therefore  it  is  clearly  a  license  we  ought  to 
permit  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

4.  The  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made  is  taken  for  the 
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thing  itself,  as  iron  or  steel  for  the  sword,  silver  for  money,  etc., 
etc.  The  deaf-mute  who  attaches  himself  to  the  concrete  which 
presents  itself  to  his  senses,  often  takes  the  thing  for  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  made,  or  for  that  which  resembles  the  material. 
Thus  he  will  point  to  the  earrings  for  the  color  yellow,  which 
is  that  of  gold  ;  he  will  even  make  use  of  this  sign  to  distin- 
guish an  individual  woman,  but  then  it  is  metonymy  he  makes 
use  of  rather  than  synecdoche — two  figures  which  are  some- 
times confounded  with  each  other. 

5.  The  most  frequent  use  of  synecdoche  consists  in  taking  a 
part  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole  for  a  part.  We  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  often  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  use  of  a  sign  expressive  of  part  of  an  object 
only  for  the  object  itself.  The  roof  is  for  him  the  house;  the 
face  of  a  person  is  the  person,  whose  sex  he  distinguishes  by 
the  beard  for  the  man  and  the  long  hair  for  the  tooman. 

6.  When  orators  and  poets  substitute  the  present  for  the 
past,  and  sometimes  for  the  future,  they  use  one  part  of  time 
for  another ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  recourse  to  synecdoche. 
The  same  liberty  ought  to  be  permitted  to  the  deaf-mute,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  ambiguity  in  doing  so,  which  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  the  whole  of  the  sentence. 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  antonomasia,  a  species  of  synecdoche, 
which  consists  in  putting  a  common  for  a  proper  name,  or  a 
proper  for  a  common  name.  The  Greeks  say  the  orator  for 
Demosthenes,  the  poet  for  Homer,  etc.  This  figure  is  very 
common  in  the  natural  language  of  signs,  because  proper  names 
can  seldom  be  explained  by  signs.  For  this  reason  the  deaf 
and  dumb  have  the  habit  of  designating  persons  by  then  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  or  even  by  then  bodily  defects. 

TV.  Catachresis  is  an  abuse  or  an  exaggeration  of  the  other 
tropes,  as  above  observed.  It  applies  particularly  to  metaphor. 
Thus  the  French  say,  "  oiler  a  c/ieval  sur  un  baton"  (to  ride  on 
horseback  upon  a  stick.)  It  is  by  application  of  this  same 
trope  that  the  deaf-mute  indicates  the  horse,  by  placing  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand  astride  the  first  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  showing  by  the  motion  of  the  hands  thus  inter- 
laced the  movements  of  the  horse,  which  he  characterizes  still 
better,  if  necessary,  by  kicking  with  his  heels,  describing  at  the 
same  time  the  flowing  mane  of  this  noble  animal.  Here  we 
have  a  developed  sign,  which  is  generally  abridged  when  the 
clearness  of  the  sign-phrase  permits  it. 
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We  see  by  these  tropes  how  far  the  sign -language  can  depend 
upon  nature.  It  finds  even  the  means  of  raising  itself  to  the 
beautiful;  for  if  tropes  are  the  principal  source  of  beauty  in 
poetry  and  oratory,  as  all  treatises  on  rhetoric  teach,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sign-language  can  also  assume  an  aesthetic  char- 
acter, and  elevate  itself  to  the  heights  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
by  an  appropriate  choice  of  natural  signs,  which  are  no  other 
than  figurative  language,  as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  the 
detailed  study  we  are  about  to  enter  into.  This  explains  why 
the  ancients  made  a  special  art  of  gesture  and  pantomime. 

Chapter  IV. 

SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  SIGNS. 

The  examination  of  simple  and  compound  signs  will  show 
how  nature  reveals  herself  under  forms  drawn  in  a  literal  or  in 
a  figurative  sense.  These  forms  constitute  special  classes,  of 
each  of  which  we  shall  give  a  few  signs,  as  examples.  Each 
class  thus  contains  the  generating  principle  of  signs  of  the 
same  sort,  whether  simple  or  compound.* 

The  classification  of  signs  facilitates  their  formation,  and 
renders  them  more  intelligible.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Chinese  divide  the  40,000  signs  or  characters  of  their  written 
language  into  classes,  each  one  of  which  has  a  sign  which  they 
call  the  eye,  the  key,  or  the  radical  of  that  class. f  In  the  classes 
we  speak  of  here,  it  is  not  a  radical  sign  which  predominates  in 
the  formation  of  signs  of  each  class,  but  a  generating  principle 
from  which  they  take  their  source.  From  the  examples  to  be 
given  of  each  class  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  manner 
of  producing  all  signs  of  the  same  class,  just  as  the  key  to  the 
Chinese  characters  makes  then  signification  clear  to  us,  and 
renders  their  formation  comparatively  easy. 

A. — Simple  Signs. 
Simple  signs  are  those  which  show  only  one  phase  of  the 
object  signified.    The  following  are  the  principal  forms  which 
they  take : 

1.  They  indicate  or  represent  the  object  described. 

2.  They  draw  the  outline  of  the  object. 

*  See  upon  this  subject  Kruse,  Reich,  and  other  Germans  ;  especially 
C.  Oehlwein,  in  his  treatise,  "  Naturliche  Zeichensprache." 

t  See  the  appendix  to  my  little  treatise  on  China,  where  the  Chinese 
language  is  compared  with  the  language  of  signs. 
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3.  They  imitate  the  state  or  the  action. 

4.  They  point  out  the  contact  we  have  with  the  object,  or  the 
manner  of  using  it. 

5.  They  show  the  parts  taken  for  the  whole,  or  particular 
features  taken  for  all  the  features. 

6.  They  describe  the  manner  in  which  an  object  is  produced 
or  prepared. 

7.  They  point  out  the  place  where  the  object  is  to  be  found, 
either  according  to  its  nature  or  as  a  general  rule. 

8.  They  show  the  effect,  the  result,  the  influence,  and  the 
moral  impression  of  the  object. 

The  following  signs,  chosen  from  these  eight  classes,  will 
show  how  the  signs  of  each  class  or  species  must  be  formed. 

1.  Indication  or  representation  of  the  object  to  be  described. 

This  is  the  indicative  sign  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 
Examples : 

The  present  is  indicated  by  making  a  natural  sign  with  the 
hands,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  here." 

The  future,  by  directing  the  right  hand  open  in  front  of  you, 
as  if  to  open  for  yourself  a  passage. 

The  past,  by  carrying  the  hand  a  little  back,  without  quite 
passing  the  head. 

In  these  examples  space  is  made  use  of  to  express  time,  a 
place  being  indicated  for  the  thing  which  is  represented  as  oc- 
curring. This  is,  as  we  have  before  seen,  a  species  of  meto- 
nymy ;  vague,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  drawn  from  nature, 
as  is  proved  by  the  use  of  this  trope  in  spoken  languages. 

The  most  simple  kind  of  sign  is  that  of  numbers,  which  are 
made  naturally  by  the  fingers.  It  answers  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  has  nothing  figurative. 

Humidity  is  represented  in  different  ways,  as  is  nearly  every- 
thing that  relates  to  the  senses;  but  there  is  no  sign  more 
natural  than  that  which  consists  in  slightly  wetting  the  tip  of 
the  finger  with  saliva.  In  doing  so,  the  species  is  made  use  of 
for  the  genus,  by  synecdoche,  and  the  meaning  is  understood 
by  every  one. 

Height  is  expressed  by  raising  the  hand  and  looking  up- 
wards. 

Depth,  by  the  same  double  action  in  the  contrai'y  direction. 
This  sign,  although  formed  by  two  movements,  is  considered 
simple,  because  it  only  applies  to  one  phase  of  the  object  ex- 
emplified, viz.,  the  direction  in  space. 
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In  the  same  manner  distance  is  indicated  by  lifting  the  right 
hand  with  the  palm  outwards,  and  pushing  it  from  you. 

For  intelligence,  strike  the  forehead  with  the  tip  of  the  fin- 
ger ;  for  a  learned  man,  add  to  this  a  penetrating  look. 

For  ignorance,  or  an  ignorant  person,  the  same  sign,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sign  of  negation. 

For*  strength,  raise  the  closed  hands,  then  lower  them,  as  it 
were,  with  great  force. 

Blindness  is  shown  by  putting  the  first  and  middle  fingers 
upon  the  closed  eyes. 

For  deaf-mutism,  stop  the  ear  and  the  mouth  successively 
with  the  fore-finger.  This  indication,  which  is  an  abridged 
sign,  is  sufficient;  but  it  can  be  rendered  more  effective  by 
adding  a  movement  of  the  lips,  accompanied  by  a  sign  of  nega- 
tion, which  indicates  clearly  the  privation  of  speech. 

We  see  by  these  examples  that  indicative  gesture  is  the  gen- 
erative principle  which  serves  to  form  a  great  number  of  signs. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  following  classes. 

2.  The  second  form  of  simple  signs  consists  in  drawing  the 
outlines  of  the  object,  and  generally  a  part  of  the  object  like- 
wise. The  imitative  or  configurative  sign  belongs  to  this  class. 
When  we  represent  only  one  part  of  the  outline  of  the  object, 
we  use  synecdoche.  The  representation,  whether  complete  or 
incomplete,  may  also  be  referred  to  metaphor,  which  is  an 
abridged  comparison,  and  in  the  sign -language  is  an  imitation 
traced  in  space. 

Thus,  to  designate  house  or  habitation,  we  unite  the  two  open 
hands  in  the  form  of  \,  which  represents  the  outline  of  the 
roof,  (representing  a  part  for  the  whole,)  as  if  to  say,  "  The 
object  resembles  this  representation."  But  the  connection 
between  the  two  terms  of  the  comparison  is  understood,  and 
the  representation  is  taken  for  the  whole  of  the  house.  Certain 
authors  insist  that  this  is  another  figure  rather  than  metaphor, 
viz.,  that  of  onomatopoeia,  which  in  spoken  languages  is  the 
sound  taken  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  and  consequently,  in  the 
sign-language,  would  be  a  feature  of  resemblance  for  the  thing 
signified.  But  onomatopoeia,  taken  in  this  sense,  would  be 
much  more  general  than  metaphor,  and  \vli£t  these  authors 
really  say  is,  that  all  pantomimic  language  is  only  a  continual 
onomatopoeia  of  movement. 

By  a  similar  process,  a  city  is  expressed  by  making  several 
times  the  sign  of  house,  and  adding  that  of  gnat. 
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By  a  similar  imitative  sign,  a  tree  is  represented  by  opening 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  then  applying 
the  thumb,  gently  moving  them  upwards  and  downwards. 

The  sign  for  forest  is  the  same  as  that  for  tree  several 
times  repeated,  in  the  same  way  as  the  signs  for  town  and  house 
correspond. 

Imitative  signs,  as  we  see,  are  very  numerous  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage. But  this  imitation  is  not  limited  to  the  outline  or  ex- 
terior of  objects ;  it  extends  also  to  the  qualities  of  persons  and 
things,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  class. 

3.  Imitation  of  the  condition  or  of  the  action. 

(1.)  Imitation  of  the  condition  or  state  of  being. 

Under  this  form  come  almost  all  our  designations  of  great- 
ness and  measure.  In  the  sign-language  there  is  no  point  of 
absolute  greatness. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  indicate  great  and  small  by  spreading 
or  lifting  the  hands,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  object,  with 
a  corresponding  expression  of  the  countenance. 

For  long,  draw,  as  it  were,  a  string  away  from  the  left  hand 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right. 

For  short,  reverse  the  action  of  long,  or  approach  the  hands 
toward  each  other  to  indicate  shrinking. 

For  hollow,  imitate  the  hollow  with  the  left  hand,  and  intro- 
duce the  fingers  of  the  right,  as  if  to  sound  the  depth. 

For  thin  or  meagre,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  imitate 
the  hollow  cheeks. 

For  smooth  or  even,  pass  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  softly 
and  firmly  over  the  left. 

For  stiff,  imitate  the  stiffness  of  the  arms  and  fingers. 

For  full,  pass  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  over  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  closed  left  hand. 

For  yes  and  no,  the  natural  signs  of  bowing  or  shaking  the 
head  in  affirmation  or  negation  are  understood  by  everybody. 

For  dream,  make  the  signs  of  sleep  and  thought,  or  the  sign 
of  sleep,  by  resting  the  head  upon  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  right  hand  tracing  figures  in  the  air 
before  the  closed  eyes. 

(2.)  Imitation  of  the  action,  or  of  activity  in  connection  with 
the  object. 

Most  of  the  ideas  which  we  explain  by  verbs  come  under  this 
category,  but  in  the  sign-language  these  verbs  become,  if  neces- 
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sary,  substantives,  adjectives,  etc.  It  is  the  general  meaning  of 
the  sentence,  its  relation  and  context,  which  establishes  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Thus,  the  sign  of  dreaming,  given  above,  may  indicate  the 
condition  or  the  action,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  signs  for  walking,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  'working,  and  nearly  all  the  other  verbs.  More- 
over, the  natural  sign  for  action,  joined  to  that  which  expresses 
high  or  low,  inside  or  out,  etc.,  explains  at  once  the  direction  in 
its  divers  senses.  All  these  are  imitative  when  we  imitate  the 
action,  as  in  eat,  drink,  etc. ;  or  they  are  operative  when  we 
really  perform  the  action,  as  in  the  last  examples,  where  the  ges- 
ture becomes  operative,  and  even  sometimes  expressive.  If  we 
indicate  the  person  who  is  performing  the  action  we  naturally 
make  use  of  the  indicative  sign,  which  is  joined  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  preceding  signs.  When  there  is  imitation  the  sign 
is  naturally  metaphorical,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

4.  The  contact  toe  have  with  the  object,  or  the  manner  of 
using  it. 

This  is  a  relation  based  upon  metonymy.    Examples : 

For  ice,  show  the  contact  with  it  by  sliding  or  skating,  then 
at  the  same  time  indicate  the  smooth  surface  by  rapidly  passing 
the  right  hand  across  the  palm  of  the  left. 

For  break  or  breaking,  break  an  imaginary  needle,  and  look 
at  the  two  parts  as  if  aware  of  having  separated  them. 

For  empty,  rinse  a  glass,  and  turn  it  up,  to  show  that  it  con- 
tains no  liquid,  not  even  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  expressing  the  same  things, 
but  that  of  contact  is  often  the  most  expeditious,  if  not  the 
most  natural,  and  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  were  it  only  to 
show  the  richness  and  fecundity  of  the  language  of  signs. 

The  use  made  of  a  thing  for  the  thing  itself  arises  from  me- 
tonymy, and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sign-language. 
Examples : 

Mirror.  Act  as  if  looking  in  the  looking-glass,  formed  by 
the  hand ;  arrange  the  hair,  etc. 

Chair.    Act  as  if  taking  a  chair  to  sit  down. 

Salt.  Act  as  if  taking  some  salt  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  the  right  hand  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand. 

Sand.  In  the  same  manner  act  as  if  taking  the  sand  up  with 
the  fingers  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  ground. 
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A  jiy.  Act  the  manner  of  catching  it  on  the  back  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  right.    You  may  also  add  the  sign  for  black. 

Potatoes.  Act  the  manner  of  peeling  them  after  having  taken 
them  from  the  ground. 

Tobacco.  The  act  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  or  smoking,  as 
the  case  may  be.* 

Thimble.    The  action  of  putting  it  on  the  finger. 

Stairs.  Imitate  with  the  hands  the  action  of  going  up.  To 
make  it  more  clear  you  might  add  the  sign  of  wood. 

Boots.    Act  the  manner  of  putting  them  on. 

Knife,  scissors,  stick,  and  a  great  many  other  objects,  are 
given  in  the  same  manner  by  imitating  their  use  or  some  act 
connected  therewith. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  metonymy,  which  often  consists  in 
a  simple  co-relation,  as  when  to  say  a  little  we  strike  the  nail  of 
the  thumb  against  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand. 
In  doing  this  there  is  no  use  of  any  actual  thing,  but  there  is  a 
representation  of  making  as  little  use  as  possible  of  the  small- 
est thing.  This  co-relation  is  understood  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  translate  it  by  little,  or  sometimes  by  small.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  natural  sign,  for  it  is  frequently  used  by  those  who 
hear  and  speak. 

5.  One  part  taken  for  the  whole,  or  particular  signs  made  to 
represent  all  the  signs  of  an  object. 

This  class  has  reference  to  synecdoche,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition which  we  have  already  given  of  this  trope.  This  class 
must  necessarily  be  very  extensive,  for  it  is  very  difficult,  and 
almost  always  impossible,  to  express  by  signs  all  the  parts  of 
persons  and  things. 

For  ox,  we  imitate  the  horns  by  extending  the  little  fingers 
while  we  close  the  rest,  holding  the  hands  on  either  side  of  the 
head  while  we  press  the  thumbs  on  the  forehead.  In  addition, 
we  may  designate  the  sex  by  means  of  catachresis,  by  taking  off 
the  hat — an  action  which  signifies  man,  and  hence  male. 

Sheep.  Use  the  sign  for  shearing,  to  indicate  the  wool.  To 
render  it  more  clear,  imitate  the  nose  or  snout  by  placing  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  under  the  chin  in  the  form  of  f\,  and 
drawing  them  gently  forward. 

Ass.    Imitate  the  long  ears  of  the  animal. 


*  For  American  readers,  alas !  the  author  ought  to  add  the  actions  of 
chewing  and  spitting. — Ed.  Annals. 
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Special  signs  made  to  represent  all  the  signs  of  an  object  are 
as  the  parts  of  this  object,  and  belong  to  the  category  of  synec- 
doche. 

Thus,  for  lightning,  we  trace  in  the  air,  with  the  forefinger, 
the  rapid  zigzag,  and  to  make  it  still  more  intelligible  add  an 
appearance  of  being  dazzled. 

Thunder.  Kepresent  the  shock  produced,  which  is  done  by 
lifting  the  closed  hands,  bringing  them  down  quickly,  and  agi- 
tating them  violently. 

Old  age.  Make  signs  of  wrinkles  in  the  face  or  forehead,  or 
else  bend  the  body  a  little,  and  rest,  as  it  were,  tremblingly 
upon  a  stick. 

It  is  also  by  particular  signs  that  the  deaf-mute  represents 
not  only  persons,  but  species.  Thus,  plants  are  for  him  that 
which  grows ;  flowers,  that  which  we  smell ;  fishes,  that  which 
swims,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  thus  that  he  passes  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  and  this  abstraction,  which  applies  to  the  kind,  is 
easily  understood. 

In  the  examples  just  given  growth  is  expressed  by  raising  the 
hands  by  degrees,  a  sign  which  is  generally  particularized  by 
adding  to  it  that  of  earth,  green,  or  leaves. 

For  smelling,  we  perform  the  natural  action  which  expresses 
smelling. 

The  swimming  of  the  fish  is  imitated  by  the  movement  of 
the  hands  tracing  the  winding  movements  of  the  fish. 

6.  How  an  object  is  produced  or  prepared. 

We  here  have  metonymy  representing  the  cause  for  the  effect. 
Examples : 

For  wine,  appear  to  squeeze  out  the  juice  of  grapes,  which  is 
done  by  taking,  as  it  were,  a  bunch  in  the  left  hand  and  picking 
out  the  seeds  with  the  right ;  or  else  imitate  the  action  of  un- 
corking a  bottle. 

Coffee.    Imitate  the  action  of  grinding  the  berry. 

Gruel.  Stir  with  the  right  hand  the  contents  of  an  imagi- 
nary saucepan,  which  is  represented  by  the  hollow  of  the  left 
hand.  This  last  sign  may  be  rendered  clearer  by  imitating  the 
action  of  raising  a  spoon  to  the  mouth;  the  two  preceding 
ones  by  imitating  the  action  of  drinking,  either  from  a  glass  or 
a  cup,  according  to  the  object,  whether  coffee  or  wine.  How- 
ever, the  abridged  sign  is  generally  sufficient. 

7.  The  place  where  the  object  is  to  be  found,  either  according 
to  its  nature  or  as  a  general  rule. 
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Here  we  have  again  the  application  of  metonymy.  Examples : 
White  is  expressed  by  indicating  a  white  object,  or  by  show- 
ing the  teeth  and  touching  them  wTith  the  tip  of  the  forefinger. 
For  black,  we  show  the  eyebrows  in  the  same  manner ;  for  re d, 
the  lips ;  for  blue,  the  clouds ;  for  yellow,  the  earrings,  which 
are  generally  of  gold;  for  gray,  the  hair  or  the  beard  of  an  old 
man.  etc. 

If  there  is  a  question  of  dress  we  show  the  part  of  the  body 
for  which  it  is  required.  The  dress,  the  trowsers,  the  stockings, 
etc.,  are  thus  shown  in  a  manner  easy  and  natural. 

The  use  of  metonymy,  by  which  the  place  where  a  person 
resides  is  taken  for  the  person,  is  as  frequent  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage as  in  spoken  languages.  Thus,  what  more  simple  and 
natural  than  to  take  the  Heavens  for  Him  who  inhabits  them ; 
the  name  of  the  country  or  the  town  for  those  who  dwell  there- 
in ;  Rome  or  the  Vatican  for  the  Pope ;  the  Tuileries  for  the 
sovereign  of  France ! 

But  this  trope  sometimes  requires  a  boldness  which  forces 
the  mind  to  pass  through  several  subordinate  abstractions  to 
an  exaggeration  that  has  nothing  offensive  in  it,  but  on  the 
contrary  pleases  by  the  surprise  it  causes,  and  which  forms  a 
true  catachresis. 

Thus,  to  explain  Jesus  Christ,  the  deaf  and  dumb  indicate 
successively,  in  the  palm  of  each  hand  with  the  middle  finger 
of  the  other,  the  place  where  His  hands  were  pierced.  This 
place  is  taken  by  abstraction  for  the  wounds,  the  wounds  by  a 
second  abstraction  for  the  body  wmich  received  them,  and  the 
body  by  a  third  abstraction  for  the  sacred  person  of  the  Sa- 
viour. 

In  the  same  manner  Catholic  deaf-mutes  represent  our  Bh  sst  d 
Lady  with  the  open  hands  to  indicate  the  graces  which  God 
bestowed  upon  her,  with  power  to  commimicate  them  to  man 
on  earth. 

This  abstraction  is  not  only  natural,  but  it  has  something 
poetical,  which  charms  the  eyes  and  the  senses.  Further  on 
we  shall  examine  more  fully  the  affinity  of  the  sign-language 
with  poetical  beauties. 

8.  The  effect,  result,  influence,  and  moral  impression  of  the 
object. 

In  this  class  are  specially  comprised  the  substantives,  adjec- 
tives, and  verbs  which  express  the  disposition  and  impressions 
of  the  soul. 
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The  expressive  gesture  or  sign  dominates  here,  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  is  generally  the  effect  for  the  cause,  by  meto- 
nymy, which  is  expressed. 

Thus,  to  say  dear,  love,  lovely,  we  place  one  or  both  hands 
upon  the  heart  with  an  analogous  expression,  i.  e.,  with  a  look 
which  expresses  affection.  The  degrees  are  indicated  by  sec- 
ondary natural  signs. 

G-ay,  we  express  by  the  vivacity  of  the  hands,  the  body,  and 
particularly  of  the  eyes. 

(rood.  Place  the  fingers  on  the  mouth,  with  a  look  of  satis- 
faction. 

Bad.  Act  as  if  brushing  something  from  the  side  of  the 
mouth,  with  an  expression  of  discontent. 

Easy.  Blow  gently  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  with  an 
analogous  expression,  or  make  a  lively  movement  with  the  two 
hands,  with  a  corresponding  look. 

Difficult.  Feign  a  laborious  effort,  as  if  lifting  a  great  weight, 
or  screw  the  joint  of  the  forefinger  against  the  forehead,  with  a 
look  as  though  it  were  not  possible  to  penetrate  it. 

Stiff.  Mimic  the  action  of  trying  to  bend  an  inflexible  ob- 
ject, with  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  eyes, 
shaking  the  head. 

Flexible.    Act  as  if  bending  something  easily  in  divers  ways. 

1 II.    Feel  the  pulse,  with  an  analogous  look. 

The  examples  above  cited  are  sufficient  to  explain  this  cate- 
gory of  signs. 

This  class,  as  well  as  the  others,  includes  simple  signs,  which 
are  like  branches  of  the  same  tree.  They  can  be  extended,  as 
we  see,  since  we  have  only  given  for  each  one  a  few  examples, 
to  illustrate  the  manner  of  their  germination.  The  eight  classes 
or  categories  which  we  have  just  enumerated  are  all  specified, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  respective  forms  more  or  less  different.  We 
might  add  others  if  we  chose  to  penetrate  more  deeply  the  va- 
rious changes  presented  by  the  elements  from  which  the  signs 
emanate.  But  in  studying  the  nature  of  these  elements  it  woidd 
be  seen  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  reducing  them  to 
the  simple  signs  which  dominate  in  each  of  the  eight  classes 
above  described.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  classes  of  com- 
pound signs  which  follow ;  they  resemble  simple  signs,  but  arc 
of  course  more  complicated. 

[to  be  continued.] 


DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 


BY  EDWARD  M.    GALXAUDET,   PH.    D. ,    LL.    D. ,  WASHINGTON. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  work  published  in 
1653,  by  Dr.  John  WaJlis. 

Dr.  Wallis  was  Savilian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  not  only  devised  a  system  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  achieved  marked  success  in  the 
task  of  instruction,  exhibiting  two  of  his  pupils,  Popham  and 
Whalley,  in  the  presence  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  as  early 
as  1662. 

An  account  of  his  mode  of  instruction  appeared  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  "  of  1670,  attracting  much  attention, 
but  leading  to  no  immediate  practical  results. 

Ninety  years  later,  however,  this  exposition  of  Wallis's  labors 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  merchant  of  Leith,  who  had  a  deaf-mute 
son,  and  so  engaged  the  interest  of  the  father  that  he  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  which  his  son 
might  be  taught. 

It  was  through  the  urgency  of  this  Leith  merchant  that 
Thomas  Braidwood  was  induced  to  open  a  school  for  the  dumb 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1760. 

The  name  of  Braidwood  is  one  that  appears  not  infrequently 
in  Scottish  history,  members  of  the  family  having  been  distin- 
guished for  activity  and  influence  in  Church  and  State  for  many 
generations  ;  and  such  was  the  standing  and  success  of  this 
teacher  of  mutes  that  much  public  attention  was  attracted  to 
his  work. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  during  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  in 
1773,  visited  the  school  of  Braidwood,  and,  being  impressed 
with  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  undertaking,  wrote  of 
it  as  follows,  in  the  well-known  account  of  his  journey : 

"  There  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity  to  be  found 
in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city  has  to  show :  a  college  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  practise  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  Braid- 
wood. The  number  which  attends  him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve, 
whom  he  brings  together  into  a  little  school  and  instructs  ac- 
cording to  their  several  degrees  of  proficiency. 

u  I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  new. 
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Having  been  first  practised  upon  the  son  of  a  Constable  of  Spain, 
it  was  afterwards  cultivated  with  much  emulation  in  England, 
by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lately  professed  by  Mr.  Baker, 
who  once  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  pub- 
lished. How  far  any  former  teachers  have  succeeded  it  is  not 
easy  to  know ;  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils  is 
wonderful.  They  not  only  speak,  write,  and  understand  what 
is  written,  but  if  he  that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  mod- 
ifies his  organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  know  so  well 
what  is  spoken  that  it  is  an  expression  scarcely  figurative  to 
say  they  hear  with  the  eye.  That  any  have  attained  to  the 
power,  mentioned  by  Burnet,  of  feeling  sounds  by  laying  a  hand 
on  the  speaker's  mouth,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  seen  so  much 
that  I  can  believe  more ;  a  single  word,  or  a  short  sentence,  I 
think,  may  possibly  be  so  distinguished. 

"  It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  who  consider  this  sub- 
ject that  Mr.  Braidwood's  scholars  spell  accurately.  Orthog- 
raphy is  vitiated,  among  such  as  learn  first  to  speak  and  then 
to  write,  by  imperfect  notions  of  the  relation  between  letters 
and  vocal  utterance  ;  but  to  these  students  every  character  is 
of  equal  importance,  for  letters  are  to  them  not  symbols  of 
names  but  of  things ;  when  they  write,  they  do  not  represent  a 
sound,  but  delineate  a  form. 

"  This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the  scholars  wait- 
ing for  their  master,  whom  they  are  said  to  receive,  at  his  en- 
trance, with  smiling  countenances  and  sparkling  eyes — delighted 
with  the  hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies  had  her 
slate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  question,  consisting  of  three 
figures  to  be  multiplied  by  two  figures.  She  looked  upon  it, 
and,  quivering  her  fingers  in  a  manner  which  I  thought  very 
pretty,  but  of  which  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  art  or  play, 
multiplied  the  sum  regularly  in  two  lines,  observing  the  deci- 
mal place ;  but  did  not  add  the  two  lines  together,  probably 
disdaining  so  easy  an  operation.  I  pointed  at  the  place  where 
the  sum  total  should  stand,  and  she  noted  it  with  such  expedi- 
tion as  seemed  to  show  that  she  had  it  only  to  write. 

"  It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  human 
calamities  capable  of  so  much  help  ;  whatever  enlarges  hope 
will  exalt  courage ;  after  having  seen  the  deaf  taught  arith- 
metic, who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides  ?  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  gives  the 
name  of  "  Dumbiedikes  "  to  one  of  his  characters.  This  pecu- 
liar appellation,  selected  as  descriptive  of  the  taciturn  character 
of  the  imaginary  owner,  is  the  name  by  which  the  house  con- 
taining Mr.  Braidwood's  school,  bordering  on  the  King's  Park, 
in  Edinburgh,  was  popularly  known. 

In  the  year  1783  this  school  was  removed  to  Hackney,  near 
London,  and  there  its  founder  maintained  it  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1806. 
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For  ten  years  thereafter  the  Institution  continued  to  exist 
under  the  management  of  the  widow  Braidwood  and  her  grand- 
children, and  from  its  corps  of  instructors  went  out  several  to 
assume  the  management  of  new  institutions  which  were  coming 
into  life  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1792,  fourteen  years  before  the  death  of  the  elder  Braid- 
wood,  Dr.  Joseph  Watson,  his  nephew  and  assistant,  had  been 
made  the  first  principal  of  the  London  Asylum,  just  then  estab- 
lished ;  in  1810,  his  grandson,  John,  took  charge  of  an  institu- 
tion newly  opened  in  Edinburgh  ;  in  1814  another  grandson,  a 
namesake  of  his  grandfather,  was  appointed  head-master  of  an 
institution  founded  near  Birmingham  two  years  before,  and  in 
1812  John  was  succeeded  at  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  R  Kinniburgh, 
who  had  been  an  assistant  at  Hackney. 

To  the  Braidwood  family  the  honor  evidently  belongs  of  hav- 
ing made  the  general  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  prac- 
tical measure  in  the  British  Empire — a  boon  of  untold  value  to 
those  participating  in  its  benefits. 

No  meed  of  praise  is,  however,  to  be  accorded  to  the  Braid- 
woods  for  humanity,  philanthropy,  or  disinterc  sted  benevolence. 
On  the  contrary,  their  work,  effective  and  important  though  it 
was,  appears  to  have  been  purely  of  a  business  nature.  And 
further,  the  record  of  their  labors  makes  it  painfully  evident 
that  they  were  determined  to  secure  the  practice  of  their  art  as 
a  family  monopoly,  and  to  derive  from  it  as  much  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage as  it  could  possibly  be  made  to  yield. 

In  proof  of  this  may  be  instanced  their  refusal  to  impart  in- 
struction to  the  elder  Dr.  Gallaudet  when,  in  1815,  he  was  seek- 
ing to  fit  himself  for  the  direction  of  the  pioneer  institution  in 
America. 

Mr.  Braidwood,  of  Birmingham,  having  consulted  with  his 
mother  and  other  friends,  gave  a  decided  negative  to  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet's  application,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  his  brother 
Thomas  was  in  America,  (whither  he  had  gone  to  act  as  a  private 
tutor  in  a  wealthy  Virginian  family,)  and  could  probably  do  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

In  further  proof  of  the  illiberality  of  this  family  the  fact  is 
recorded  that,  in  1811,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braidwood,  of  Hackney, 
entered  into  a  contract  to  instruct  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  (who  after- 
wards took  charge  of  the  Edinburgh  school,)  upon  condition 
that  he  would  not  communicate  the  secret,  directly  or  indirectly, 
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to  any  individual  for  the  space  of  seven  years — placing  him 
under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Not  only  did  the  indulgence  of  this  selfish  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  Braidwoods  operate  in  retarding  the  work  of  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet,  but  it  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  first  institution  in 
Ireland,  the  trustees  of  which  were  ready  to  begin  their  work  in 
1816. 

Unable  to  find  a  competent  master  for  the  new  school,  which 
was  located  near  Dublin,  the  managers  applied  to  Dr.  Watson, 
of  the  London  Asylum.  He  declined  to  give  up  any  of  his  as- 
sistants or  to  teach  a  new  master. 

A  similar  application  showed  that  Mr.  Braidwood,  of  Birming- 
ham, was  equally  unwilling  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Ireland  ; 
and,  on  inquiry  at  Edinburgh,  the  obstacle  of  the  bond  to  Mrs. 
Braidwood  was  encountered,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gallaudet. 

It  was  not  until  1819  that  the  limitations  of  this  singular  con- 
tract expired,  and  the  advance  which  speedily  followed  in  the 
extension  of  educational  privileges  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  affords  material  for  sad  reflections. 

During  the  fifty-nine  years  that  deaf-mute  instruction  in  the 
British  Isles  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Braidwoods,  but  three  in- 
stitutions of  a  public  character  were  established,  and  the  man- 
agers of  these  were  under  bonds  to  abstain  from  extending  a 
knowledge  of  their  art. 

But  within  twelve  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  Kinniburgh 
bond,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  death  of  the  Braidwood 
monopoly,  eight  new  schools  sprang  into  existence — two  in 
Scotland,  two  in  Ireland,  and  four  in  England — reaching  in 
their  beneficent  ministration  all  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  other  names  than  that  of  Braidwood  must  be  accorded 
the  honor  of  having  labored  from  motives  of  disinterested  be 
nevolence  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  silence  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  most  distinguished  among  these  is  that  of 
Rev.  John  Town  send,  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  order  in 
London. 

This  gentleman,  not  noted  for  eloquence  or  profundity  as  a 
preacher,  was  active  and  prominent  in  many  works  of  a  philan- 
thropic nature,  having  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Accidentally  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mrs.  C  ,  whose 

deaf-mute  son  had  attended  Mr.  Braidwood's  school  for  about 
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ten  years,  Mr.  Townsend  became  deeply  interested  in  the  boy, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  attainments. 

The  expense  of  procuring  this  child's  education  at  Mr.  Braid- 
wood's  school  was  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
His  mother,  moved  with  sympathy  for  the  many  suffering  a  like 
affliction  with  her  son,  wThose  means  were  wholly  inadequate  for 
such  an  outlay,  urged  Mr.  Townsend  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  that  might  be  accessible  to  the 
poor. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1792,  the  first  subscriptions  were  se- 
cured, and  shortly  the  enterprise  had  advanced  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  publication  of  a  prospectus  in  the  Times  and 
Morning  Chronicle.  The  services  of  Dr.  Watson  were  next 
secured  as  instructor,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  of  the  same 
year  the  school  was  opened  with  four  pupils. 

Mr.  Townsend's  most  prominent  co-laborers  in  the  work  of 
engaging  public  attention  in  behalf  of  the  new  Institution  were 
Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  philan- 
thropy, and  Rev.  Henry  Cox  Mason,  rector  of  Bermondsey. 
When  the  former  was  asked  to  aid  the  undertaking,  he  hesitated, 
saying,  that  "  as  he  had  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  he 
thought  the  number  would  be  too  small  to  form  the  projected 
institution,"'  and  the  latter  at  first  "  smiled  at  the  undertaking 
as  romantic."  Both,  however,  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
work.  Mr.  Thornton  assuming  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
society  and  Mr.  Mason  the  secretaryship. 

During  the  years  1808,  1809,  1810,  Mr.  Townsend  made  sev- 
eral journeys  into  different  parts  of  England,  involving  more 
than  five  thousand  miles  of  travel,  preaching  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  special  sermons  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  charity. 

As  a  practical  result  of  these  labors  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
securing  as  an  endowment  for  the  Institution  six  thousand 
pounds,  this  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  which  has  since 
risen  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Townsend  retained  his  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  Institution  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1826.  A  statue,  erected  soon  after  his  death,  perpetuates  his 
memory  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  now  risen  to  about  thirty,  in  which  education  is 
afforded  to  more  than  two  thousand  pupils. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  these  British  institutions  is  the  manner 
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of  their  support.  The  stigma  of  pauperism  attaches  to  all  deaf- 
mutes  whose  friends  have  not  the  means  of  sustaining  and  edu- 
cating them  away  from  home  ;  and  the  institutions  are  regarded 
as  charities,  existing  only  through  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
benevolent. 

A  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  British  schools  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  complicated  system  of  associations,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  through  many  communities  appeals 
for  the  assistance  of  the  charitable. 

No  recognition  whatever  has  ever  been  made  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  upon  the  State 
for  education,*  and  the  only  action  in  any  manner  according  the 
assistance  of  public  funds  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  a  law  authorizing,  but  not  requiring,  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  to  pay  for  the  support  of  pauper  children  in  established 
institutions  a  sum  not  greater  than  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain such  children  in  the  workhouse — leaving,  therefore,  the 
expense  of  their  tuition  still  to  be  met  by  private  charity. 

The  census  report  for  1871  gives  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  19,237,  and  of  these  only 
1,979  were  reported  as  being  in  school,  whereas  at  least  one- 
sixth,  or  3,206,  should  be  under  instruction  at  one  time. 

For  these  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  general  work  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  the  British  Empire  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  to  be 
held  responsible. 

Many  of  these,  in  addition  to  constant  labor  within  the  walls 
of  their  respective  institutions,  have  done  much  to  instruct  the 
public  mind  and  excite  general  interest  with  regard  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  by  means  of  articles  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  ; 
among  which  nothing  more  important  or  influential  has  recently 
appeared  than  the  article  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  revised 
edition  of  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,  by  Dr.  David  Buxton,  of  Liv- 
erpool, well  known  in  America  by  his  many  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  profession,  his  long  and  successful  management 
of  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and — to  those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  call  upon  him  in  England — by 
a  most  generous  hospitality  to  his  American  confreres. 

*  It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  recent  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Government  in  the  direction  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.    See  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  p.  130. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DEAF-MUTE  EDUCATION  IN 
FINLAND* 


BY  PASTOR  C.   H.   AJLOP^US,   ABO,  FINLAND. 

In  the  report  of  Director  Borg,  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Manilla,  near  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  for  the  school  year  1872-73,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
first  man  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  known  to  have 
occupied  himself  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Argillander,  superintendent  of  the  Nitre  Works  at  Oester- 
botten.  In  the  year  1762  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Stockholm  a  paper,  entitled  "  Experiments  in  Teach- 
ing Mutes  to  Read  and  Speak,"  which  was  afterwards  published 
as  a  supplement  to  a  work  by  the  keeper  of  the  archives,  Nils 
Rosen  von  Rosenstein,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children," 
3d  edition,  Stockholm,  1771. 

Mr.  Argillander's  pupil  was  a  youth  named  Wolfgang  Henric 
Helsingius,  bom  November  30,  1749,  son  of  the  Pastor  Henric 
Helsingius,  and  his  wife  Catharine,  nee  Fant,  of  Idensalmi. 
Wolfgang,  who  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  had  been 
deaf  since  two  years  old,  and  was  also  dumb ;  but  under  Mr. 
Argillander's  direction  he  had  in  a  short  time  acquired  facility 
in  reading  plainly,  as  well  writing  as  print,  in  repeating  what 
he  perceived  on  a  speaker's  lips,  in  writing  what  he  had  said 
himself  and  what  he  saw  others  saying,  and,  moreover,  in  speak- 
ing and  understanding  short  sentences  and  conversations. 

In  the  registers  of  the  chinch  at  Idensalmi  there  is  found 
nothing  more  recorded  about  Wolfgang  than  his  name  and  the 
day  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  those  of  his  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters.  Moreover,  according  to  Mr.  Borg,  there  is  no  mention 
whether  Argillander  ever  had  more  than  this  one  pupil. 

Although  thus,  about  the  same  time  that  those  illustrious 
men,  Charles  Michel  de  l'Epee  in  France  and  Samuel  Heinicke 
in  Germany,  appeared  as  the  founders  of  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  each  in  his  own  country,  Finland  also  could 

*  From  the  Keport  of  the  Institutions  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  Finland  for  the 
years  1872-  73  and  1873-74.  The  translation  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Al- 
bert L.  Jensen,  of  New  York,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Syle,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Deaf-Mutes'  Journal,  by  whom  it  was  revised  for  the  Annals.  An  abstract 
of  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  May  20,  1875. 
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boast  of  a  commencement  in  the  same  species  of  education,  yet 
one 'hundred  years  passed  after  the  time  of  Argillander  before 
it  was  resumed.  Its  second  founder  was  a  deaf-mute,  Karl 
Oskar  Malm,  who,  after  having  gone  through  the  Institution  at 
Manilla  with  the  highest  distinction,  opened  a  private  school  for 
his  similarly-afflicted  fellow-creatures  in  Borga,  his  own  home. 

How  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Finland  devel- 
oped, partly  during  and  partly  after  Malm's  lifetime,  up  to  the 
position  in  which  it  now  stands,  is  shown  in  the  paper  presented 
at  the  dedication  of  the  public  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at 
Borga,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1863,  by  the  Sub-Dean  A.  F.  Bor- 
enius,  who  is  still  living,  and  still  an  active  friend  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  also  in  the  pamphlet,  "A  Few  Words  about  the 
Teaching  of  Deaf -Mutes  in  the  School  for  that  Class  at  Kuopio," 
dated  May  28,  1868,  by  A.  G.  Borg,  a  benevolent  protector  of 
these  unfortunates;  and  in  a  report  by  the  directors  of  the 
present  schools  in  Finland  presented  at  the  Congress  of  Edu- 
cators (including  those  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  the  blind,  and 
of  the  feeble-minded)  at  Copenhagen,  in  1872,  which  is  contained 
in  vol.  vi,  numbers  3  and  4,  of  the  Copenhagen  periodical. 
"  The  Northern  Journal  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
Blind,  and  the  Feeble-minded,"  edited  by  J.  Moldenhauer,  di- 
rector of  the  Boyal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  J.  Keller, 
director  of  the  Articulation  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Finland,  from  its  origin  up 
to  the  summer  of  1872,  can  do  so  from  the  above-named  jour- 
nal, and  from  the  periodical  reports  which,  according  to  an  act 
of  the  Senate  adopted  March  7,  1873,  are  to  be  published  every 
second  year  by  the  director  of  the  Institution  at  Abo,  giving 
all  necessary  information  about  the  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in 
Finland,  commencing  in  1872. 
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Das  Taubstummen-Bildungswesen  in  Preiis&en.  Yon  C.  W. 
Saegert,  Geheimer  Kegierungsrath  und  General-Inspector 
des  Taubstummenwesens.  Berlin:  Verlag  der  Expedition 
des  Taubstummenfreundes.    1875.    4to.,  pp.  60. 

This  comprehensive  account  of  the  state  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion in  Prussia,  which  was  published  during  1871  and  the  first 
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part  of  1875  in  the  form  of  supplements  to  the  Berlin  Taub- 
stummenfreund,  and  is  now  sold  in  book  form  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proposed  hospital  for  deaf-mutes  in  that  city,  is  identical 
in  some  respects  with  the  author's  Eeport  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject made  in  1856,  a  translation  of  which  by  Mr.  Talbot,  then 
of  the  Ohio  and  now  of  the  Iowa  Institution,  was  published  in 
the  Annals,  vol.  ix,  p.  193,  and  vol.  x,  p.  1.  The  arrangement, 
however,  is  different,  some  topics  are  treated  with  more  and 
others  with  less  minuteness,  and  the  statistics  and  other  infor- 
mation are  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Prussia  according  to  the  last 
census  (1871)  was  24,488,  of  whom  6,501  were  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  sixteen.  Of  the  latter,  2,250  were  in  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1,406  were  attending  common  schools, 
and  2,845  were  without  any  instruction  whatever. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  institutions  of  Prussia  are  for 
the  year  1874 : 


Location. 


Prussia  Proper  : 
Konigsberg  

Braunsberg   

Angerburg  

Marienburg  

Elbing  

Schlochau  

Brandenburg  : 
Berlin  

Pomerania : 

Stettin  

Coslin  

Butow  

Lauenburg  

Stralsund  

Posen : 

Posen  

Sckneideniiikl  

Silesia : 

Breslau  

Liegnitz  

Ratibor  

Saxony : 

Halberstadt  

Weissenfels  

Halle  

Erfurt  

Sclileswig-Holstein 
Sckleswig  


Name  of  Principal. 


Golsch  

Schon  

Treibel...:..  . 

Radau  

Haase  

Wendt  

Eimert  

Zimmermann 

Botteher  

Oltersdorf .... 

Goske  

Deline  

Mierendorf... 

Speers  

Reimer  

Scliolz  

Kratz  

Schwartz  

Aeplinius  

Kobrick  

Klotz  

Rode  

Ebhardt  


1817. 
1873. 
1844. 
1833. 
1833. 
1870. 
1873. 

1788. 

1839. 
1861. 
1865. 
1867. 
1837. 

1831. 
1872. 

1821. 
1831. 
1836. 

1828. 
1829. 
1835. 
1822. 

1799. 


o  — 


61 
19 
19 
108 
105 
7 


126 

71 

90 
28 
9 
30 

86 
56 

135 
46 
99 

53 
31 
55 
33 

100 


°  y 
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Location. 


Name  of  Principal. 


3  a 


Hanover : 

Hildesheim  

Stade  

Osnabriick  

Emden  

Westphalia  : 

Langenhorst  

Biiren  

Petershagen  

Soest  

Hesse-  Nassau : 

Homberg  

Camberg  

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Rhine  Province : 

Neuwied  

Meurs  

Kernpen  

Cologne   

Briihl  

Aix-la-Ckapelle  


Kuhlgatz. 

Gude  

Rossler... 
Kessler... 


Stahm  

Dornseiffer .. 
Bokenkamp. 
Ploger  


Schaft... 
Marseille , 
Vatter.... 


Giinther  

Zahn  

Kirfel  

Weissweiler . 

Clippers  

Linnartz  


1820) 
1867  - 
1857) 
1844.. 

1835.. 
1830.. 
1835.. 
1831.. 

1837.. 
1837.. 
1827.. 

1854.. 
1835.. 
1841.. 
1829.. 
1854.. 
1840.. 


These  institutions  are  organized,  supported,  and  governed  in 
various  ways  Some  of  them  are  maintained  by  the  general 
government,  others  by  provincial,  and  others  by  city  govern- 
ments ;  some  are  private ;  others  are  partly  private  and  partly 
provincial ;  some  are  connected  with  seminaries,  others  are  in- 
dependent ;  some  are  boarding  establishments,  some  are  day- 
schools,  and  others  have  both  boarding  and  day  scholars. 

The  union  of  deaf-mute  institutions  with  seminaries  or 
normal  schools,  of  which  so  great  results  were  expected  when 
the  experiment  was  begun,*  has  proved  a  failure.  The  semina- 
rists do  not  become  sufficiently  expert  in  the  art  of  instruction 
to  make  good  teachers  ;  in  most  cases  they  have  no  opportunity 
in  after  life  of  patting  into  practice  what  little  skill  they  do  ac- 
quire ;  and  where  they  actually  have  attempted  to  carry  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  connection  with  hearing  and 
speaking  children,  they  have  found  it  injurious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  classes.  In  some  of  the  provinces  the  plan  of 
uniting  institutions  and  seminaries  has  never  been  adopted ;  in 
others  the  union  has  been  merely  nominal ;  in  others,  after  a 
faithful  trial,  it  has  been  abandoned  ;  and  soon,  doubtless,  it  will 


*  See  the  Annals,  vol.  x,  pp.  9-25, 
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be  given  up  altogether.  The  results  of  this  experiment,  which 
has  now  been  continued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  fully  corrobo- 
rate the  unfavorable  opinion  expressed  thirty  years  ago  by  that 
acute  observer,  Professor  George  E.  Day,  in  his  Keport  on 
European  Schools.* 

The  instruction  of  the  deaf-mutes  attending  the  public  schools 
is  regarded  as  merely  preparatory  to  that  of  the  institutions  de- 
signed especially  for  them.  Except  in  rare  cases  it  consists 
merely  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  Many 
institution  teachers  complain  that  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  articulation  besides  more  harm  is  done  than  good,  as 
bad  habits  of  utterance  are  formed  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  eradicate. 

Prussian  jurists  differ  as  to  whether  the  law  relating  to  com- 
pulsory education  in  general  is  applicable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  not.  It  certainly  cannot  be  interpreted  so  as  to  compel  parents 
to  do  more  for  their  children  than  send  them  to  the  common 
schools.  In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  of  the  ques- 
tionable benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  common  schools,  the 
law  has  never  been  enforced  with  respect  to  deaf-mutes. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Prussia  since  Mr.  Saegert's  report  of  nineteen  years  ago,  we 
close  with  an  extract  giving  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future, 
which  we  sincerely  hope  will  be  realized : 

"  The  Prussian  Landtag,  by  an  act  passed  January  31,  1874, 
provided  for  ascertaining  the  actual  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  who  need  to  be  educated ;  and  the  example  which  has 
been  set  in  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  elsewhere,  of  appropriating 
sufficient  funds  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  gives  us  reason 
to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  every  deaf-mute  child 
of  fair  capacity  will  receive  a  suitable  education ;  when  parents 
will  not  be  allowed  to  withhold  education  from  their  children, 
even  if  the  latter  must  be  sent  away  from  home  to  the  institu- 
tions ;  when  the  town  and  provincial  authorities  will  afford  the 
necessarily  increased  appropriations  for  this  purpose  ;  and  when, 
finally,  the  State  will  make  due  provision  for  the  special  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  needed,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  the  common  schools." 


Zi 'enseignement  des  sourds-muets,  en  1874.  L'enseignement 
mirnique  et  celui  de  la  parole  articulee.  La  verite  sur  ces 
deux  enseignements  et  sur  l'etat  des  progres  accomplis. 


*  See  the  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,  pp.  105,  106. 
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Par  M.  Auguste  Houdin,  officier  d'academie,  directeur-fon- 
dateur  de  l'institution  des  sourds-muets  de  Paris-Passy,  pour 
l'enseignement  de  la  parole.  Paris :  Charles  Douniol  et  Cie. 
1874.    8vo.,  pp.  43. 

M.  Houdin  is  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  articulation  method 
of  teaching,  but  he  is  above  all  a  Frenchman  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
a  somewhat  characteristic  indication  of  his  nationality  that  he 
does  not  once  speak  of  the  method  he  advocates  as  the  German 
method,  but  regards  it  always  as  the  legitimate  and  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee. 

The  propositions  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  are  thus 
stated : 

"1st.  That  the  sign  method  of  the  French  school,  rational, 
logical,  complete  in  its  own  way,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of 
practical  common  sense,  does  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to 
do,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  resources,  to  overcome  the  ter- 
rible disability  of  deaf-mutism  ; 

"  2d.  That  the  articulation  method  of  teaching,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood and  practiced  in  France,  is  the  natural  complement  of 
the  former;  that  it  carries  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  to 
its  highest  point,  and  the  beautiful  invention  of  the  Abbe  de 
l'Epee  to  its  complete  development; 

"  3d.  That  this  last  method  is  not  only  a  great,  very  great, 
progress  in  the  instruction  of  de#f  mutes,  but  is  the  final  per- 
fection of  methods  and  of  progress." 

As  is  shown  by  the  first  of  these  propositions,  M.  Houdin  is 
disposed  to  do  justice,  or  at  least  to  give  much  credit,  to  the 
manual  method  of  instruction.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is 
more  easily  practicable  than  that  of  articulation;  that  admitting, 
as  it  does,  of  collective  teaching — whereas  the  teaching  of  artic- 
ulation must  be  chiefly  individual — it  can  reach  a  greater  num- 
ber at  the  same  time ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  to 
public  instruction,  where  the  number  of  pupils  is  large  and 
that  of  teachers  small.  "  While  the  sign  method  reaches  the 
masses,"  he  says,  "  articulation  must  remain  the  privilege  of  the 
few."  Not,  however,  as  the  advocates  of  the  manual  method 
claim,  because  the  masses  are  incapable  of  becoming  articulators 
and  lip-readers,  but  because  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  that 
individual  instruction  which  is  indispensable  to  success. 

M.  Houdin  maintains  that  the  articulation  teacher  and  the 
manual  teacher  of  the  present  day  are  not  so  far  apart  in  their 
views  as  is  generally  supposed.  Both  admit  that  De  l'Epee  was 
right  in  his  theory  that  ideas  may  be  associated  with  a  gesture 
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just  as  well  as  with  a  spoken  word ;  both  reject  the  elaborate 
system  of  arbitrary  signs  wrought  out  by  De  l'Epee  and  Si- 
card  ;  both  endeavor  by  means  of  natural  signs  to  bring  the 
deaf-mute  to  attach  his  ideas  directly  to  words ;  both  develop 
the  mind  and  impart  general  information ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  one  aims  to  make  his  pupil  speak  and  read  the  lips, 
while  the  other  is  satisfied  if  the  pupil  acquires  the  power  to 
communicate  with  the  world  at  large  by  means  of  writing.  The 
education  given  by  the  latter  is  an  inestimable  boon,  and  M. 
Houdin  has  for  it  only  words  of  praise ;  but  he  claims  that  the 
articulation  method,  where  circumstances  allow  it  to  be  em- 
ployed, has  all  the  advantages  of  the  other,  and  many  more 
besides. 

M.  Houdin  uses  natural  signs  freely  in  the  early  part  of  his 
instruction,  but  employs  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  the 
means  of  instruction  as  soon  as  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  per- 
mits. He  does  not  think  that  the  teaching  of  articulation 
merely  as  an  accomplishment  can  be  made  a  success,  because 
the  time  devoted  to  it  on  that  plan  is  so  small.  Instruction  in 
articulation  must  not  only  be  individual,  "  it  must  above  all  be 
incessant  •  the  lesson  must  continue  from  morning  until  eve- 
ning, in  the  class-room,  on  the  play-ground,  at  the  table,  every- 
where ;  it  may  vary  in  form,  but  it  must  not  cease,  for  the 
teacher  has  to  supply  the  place  of  the  mother,  the  family,  the 
friend,  the  passer-by,  all  whose  voices  children  hear  from  their 
infancy,  and  who  all  contribute  to  their  education ;  he  has  also 
to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  past,  and  for  the  relative 
poverty  of  his  means  of  communication." 

While  M.  Houdin,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  with  great  respect 
of  the  manual  method  of  teaching  and  its  results,  he  has  noth- 
ing but  contempt  and  scorn  for  any  methods  which  pretend  to 
teach  articulation  by  new  inventions  in  a  brief  period  of  time ; 
whether  the  person  making  such  a  claim  be  the  mystic  philoso- 
pher of  the  seventeenth  century,  Van  Helmont,  who  professed 
with  his  natural  alphabet  to  have  taught  a  deaf-mute  to  con- 
verse in  three  weeks,  or  the  Italian  music-teacher  of  to-day, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  piano,  and  muscular  tension  and  contrac- 
tion, in  a  few  lessons  makes  the  dumb  to  speak  ;*  or  the  well- 

*  Kef  erring,  doubtless,  to  the  M.  Kota  mentioned  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xix, 
p.  256.  What  he  accomplishes,  says  M.  Houdin,  amounts  to  very  little  : 
"his  pupils  merely  learn  to  articulate  mechanically,  artificially,  harshly, 
a  few  isolated  words,  of  which  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning." 
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meaning  but  pernicious  enthusiast  who  thinks  that  with  the 
help  of  certain  gestures  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools  just  as  well,  if  not  a  little  better,  than 
hearing  persons.  The  true  and  only  elements  of  succcess  in 
teaching  articulation,  according  to  M.  Houdin,  are  method, 
science,  and  experience,  incessant,  prolonged,  and  persevering 
labor,  devotion,  and  above  all,  time.  If  the  hearing  child,  he 
asks,  acquires  speech  and  language  only  by  living  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years  in  the  midst  of  speaking  persons,  con- 
tinually hearing  them  speak  and  continually  speaking  himself, 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  deaf  child  will  acquire  it  in  a  less 
time? 

The  results  obtained  by  the  skilful  and  faithful  teacher  of 
articulation  are  summed  up  as  follows  : 

"  By  the  bestowment  of  pains,  patience,  and  time,  and  at  the 
cost  of  incessant,  affectionate,  persevering  labor,  he  causes  him 
who  is  disinherited  of  speech  to  speak,  not  as  a  master  of  the  art 
of  eloquence,  but  at  least  as  a  foreigner,  who,  with  a  certain  ac- 
cent and  in  sentences  more  or  less  correctly  constructed,  never- 
theless makes  himself  understood  almost  everywhere,  and  who 
would  not  think  of  exchanging  his  imperfect  speech  for  the 
most  perfect  language  of  signs  ;  moreover,  he  confers  upon  him 
who  is  disinherited  of  hearing,  the  faculty  of  reading  speech 
upon  the  lips  of  others,  a  faculty  which  indeed  is  not  equivalent 
to  having  good  ears,  but  which  supplies  the  place  of  these  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  possessed ;  and  although  he  does  not 
fully  introduce  the  deaf-mute  into  the  life  of  the  world  about 
him,  he  causes  him  to  penetrate  farther  into  it  than  can  be  done 
by  any  other  means." 


Cours  $  Articulation.  Enseignement  de  la  parole  articulee  aux 
sourds-muets.  Par  Ms.  Magnat,  directeur  de  l'institution  des 
sourds-muets  a  Geneve.  Paris  :  Sandoz  &  Fischbacher.  1874. 
12mo.,  pp.  226. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  states 
in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the  articulation  method  of  teach- 
ing, and  compares  it  with  the  manual  method,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter ;  while  the  second  sets  forth  with  minuteness 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  author  in  his  own  in- 
stitution. The  general  argument  in  favor  of  articulation  con- 
tains, we  believe,  nothing  that  would  be  new  to  persons  familiar, 
as  most  of  our  readers  are,  with  the  discussion  of  the  articula- 
tion question  in  this  country  and  Europe  during  the  past  few 
years  ;  but  there  are,  especially  in  the  second  part,  some  practi- 
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cal  suggestions  which  our  articulation-teaching  friends  may  find 
useful  in  their  work,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  will  briefly 
refer. 

The  pupil  when  admitted  into  the  institution  should  not  be 
more  than  seven  years  old.  and  if  the  best  results  in  articula- 
tion are  desired  the  age  of  five  or  six  is  preferable.  Of  course 
children  must  sometimes  be  received  who  are  more  advanced 
than  this  :  but  they  have  far  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  their  progress  is  less  satisfactory. 

Signs  are  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
in  the  absence  of  pictures  and  objects,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
pupil  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  word  he  articulates.  To 
teach  the  word  in  the  first  instance,  however,  the  object  or  pic- 
ture is  preferred.  The  sign  is  taught  after  the  word,  and  is  not 
used  at  all  in  the  class-room  after  the  completion  of  the  second 
year. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  the  pupils  are  allowed  to 
communicate  freely  with  one  another  and  with  the  older  pupils 
by  the  sign-language,  and  M.  Magnat  places  much  value  upon 
the  intellectual  development  thus  acquired.  Pupils  of  the  third 
year  and  upwards  are  forbidden  to  use  signs  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  That  they  may  not  have  occasion  to  break 
this  rule  a  separate  table  is  assigned  them  in  the  dining-room, 
and  a  teacher  remains  with  them  as  much  as  possible  at  all  times. 
They  are,  however,  allowed  and  encouraged  to  converse  by  signs 
with  the  younger  pupils. 

In  beginning  articulation  the  rude  sounds  which  the  child  un- 
consciously utters  should  not  be  used  as  a  point  of  departure. 
"  These  rudiments  of  speech  spontaneously  uttered  by  the  deaf- 
mute  are  nasal,  guttural,  or  harsh,  very  disagreeable  to  hear, 
resembling  more  or  less  our  vowel  sounds,  but  presenting  diffi- 
culties of  correction  almost  insurmountable.  Far  from  aiding 
the  teacher  by  serving  as  a  natural  transition  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  they  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  him  in  his 
teaching:  he  should  carefully  avoid  them,  and  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  his  pupil  away  from  them."' 

The  deaf-mute,  often,  is  accustomed  to  breathe  short  and  fast 
through  his  nostrils,  and  therefore  the  sounds  which  he  utters 
are  apt  to  be  nasal.  This  fault  should  be  corrected  at  the  out- 
set by  practising  him  in  prolonged  and  gentle  respiration,  and 
closing  his  nostrils  when  he  speaks. 
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With  a  view  of  strengthening  the  voice,  teachers  sometimes 
make  their  pupils  prolong  the  sounds  they  are  drilling  them 
on.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  fatigues  the  vocal  organs,  and 
thus  creates  a  distaste  for  articulation.  It  also  fosters  a  drawl- 
ing habit  of  speech,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Of  all  the  appliances  devised  to  aid  in  teaching  articulation, 
none  is  so  useful  as  the  mirror.  "  When  the  pupil  is  told  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  teacher's  lips  in  order  to  imitate  them, 
he  is  apt,  instead  of  doing  that,  to  look  at  the  teacher's  eyes ; 
in  which  case  he  loses  what  is  most  important,  in  articulation. 
But  if  the  teacher  places  himself  with  his  pupil  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  the  latter,  having  before  his  eyes  at  the  same  time  the 
teacher's  mouth  and  his  own,  can  compare  the  two,  and  thus 
correct  his  errors  in  speech.  The  mirror,  however,  is  not  in- 
dispensable ;  and  often  the  best  way  is  to  obtain  the  aid  of  an 
older  pupil,  who,  having  overcome  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  novice,  is  able  to  explain  them  to  him  by  signs,  and  help 
him  to  overcome  them." 

M.  Magnat  teaches  the  vocal  elements  in  a  regular  and  care- 
fully arranged  order.  He  begins  with  the  sounds  of  those  con- 
sonants of  which  the  articulation  is  most  easily  observed  and  im- 
itated ;  then,  in  order  that  the  other  organs  of  speech  may  not 
remain  inactive,  and  that  the  use  of  syllables  may  be  begun  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  introduces  some  of  the  vowel-sounds  ;  when 
these  have  been  mastered  he  combines  them  with  the  consonants 
already  acquired  to  form  syllables  and  words ;  then  introduces 
other  consonants,  vowels,  and  combinations ;  and  so  goes 
through  all  the  sounds  of  the  French  language.  These  sounds 
are  divided  into  ten  groups,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
order  in  which  they  are  given  to  the  pupil : 

1st  group  :  p,  b  ;  t,  d ;  f ,  v. 

2d      "       a,  o,  ou  ;  e,  i ;  au,  eau  ;  ai,  ei. 

3d      "       c,  k,  qu  ;  g,  gu. 

4th     "       m,  n. 

5th    "       s,  9,  z  ;  ch,  ge,  j. 

6th     "       1,  r,  x. 

7th    "       eu,  ce,  ceu  ;  u. 

8th    "       ia,  ya  ;  io,  yo,  iau  ;  ie,  iai ;  oi,  oy  ;  ieu,  yeu  ;  oui, 
ui. 

9th    "       an,  am,  en,  em  ;  on,  aon,  om,  eon  ;  in,  im,  yn,  ym, 
ain,  aim,  ein  ;  un,  um,  eum  ;  oin  ;  ion,  yon  ; 
ien;  ian,  iam. 
10th    "       ill,  gn. 
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The  manner  in  which  each  of  the  above  sounds  is  to  be  taught 
is  minutely  and  clearly  explained  in  the  work  before  us,  but  our 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  these  details. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  sound  or  articu- 
lation he  is  taught  the  written  form  which  represents  it,  and  then 
he  is  practised  in  writing  it  from  the  labial  dictation  of  his 
teacher.  Articulation,  lip-reading,  and  writing  thus  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Syllables  are  not  taken  up  until  the  pupil  has  mastered  the 
sounds  of  the  first  and  second  groups.  They  are  then  taught 
in  the  same  way  as  simple  sounds,  the  instructor  first  uttering 
the  syllable  and  the  pupil  imitating  him,  after  which  he  receives 
the  written  form.  Words  are  given  in  a  similar  manner.  M. 
Magnat  has  published  a  "Citolegie,"  or  collection  of  words,  for 
this  purpose.  The  words  are  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  and 
are  accompanied  by  corresponding  pictures.  The  pupil  learns 
first  the  articulation,  and  understands  that  it  expresses  the 
object  or  picture  shown  him  ;  then  he  is  taught  the  written  form, 
and  writes  the  word  from  labial  dictation ;  and  finally  he  is 
taught  the  sign,  to  be  used  as  above  stated. 

It  is  important  that  the  pupils  have  practice  in  reading  the 
lips  of  more  than  one  person.  For  this  purpose  there  should 
be  an  occasional  transfer  of  teachers  from  one  class  to  another ; 
all  the  speaking  employes  of  the  establishment  should  be  re- 
quired to  converse  orally  with  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible, 
and  visitors  to  the  school-room  should  be  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. A  teacher  is  often  so  desirous  of  making  a  good  impres- 
sion upon  a  visitor  that  he  exhibits  only  his  pupils'  skill  in 
reading  his  own  lips  instead  of  letting  them  attempt  to  read  the 
visitor's ;  the  result  of  such  a  course  is,  that  while  they  acquire 
great  readiness  in  understanding  the  teacher,  with  strangers 
they  feel  shy,  make  mistakes,  become  embarrassed,  and  finally 
avoid  vocal  utterance  altogether. 

M.  Magnat  lays  due  stress  upon  the  important  fact — which 
the  impressionable  public  is  too  apt  to  forget — that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  articulation  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  acquisition 
of  language.  In  a  single  year  the  pupil  may  master  the  elements 
of  speech  and  learn  a  long  list  of  words ;  but  by  slow  and  painful 
steps  he  has  yet  to  acquire  the  power  of  thought  and  expression 
in  the  language  of  his  hearing  fellow-men.  "I  consider,"  says 
M.  Magnat,  "that  the  difficulties  which  the  teacher  meets  in 
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imparting  articulation,  properly  so  called,  are  very  slight  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  pertain  to  the  association  of  speech 
with  thought."  Valuable  suggestions  are  added  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  desired  result  may  be  reached. 

[THE  FOLLOWING  REVIEW  IS  BY  WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A. ,  OF  NEW  YORK.  ] 

Alphabeti  vere  Naturalis  Hebraici  Brevissima  Delirteatio. 
Quae  simul  Methodum  suppeditat,  juxta  quani  qui  surdi  nati 
sunt  sic  informari  possunt,  ut  non  alios  saltern  loquentes  in- 
telligant,  sed  &  ipsi  ad  sermonis  usum  perveniant.  In  lucem 
edita  a  F.  M.  B.  ab  Helmont.  Sulzbaci:  Typis  Abrahami 
Lichtenthaleri.    1667.    24mo.,  pp.  107. 

Francis  Mercurius  Van  Helmont,  the  author  of  the  work 
whose  title  heads  this  notice,  was  the  son  of  John  Baptist  Van 
Helmont,  who,  as  physician,  alchemist,  and  speculative  philoso 
pher,  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  intellectual  activity  of 
Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  younger  Van  Helmont,  like  his  father,  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  of  perfect  intellectual  honesty,  and  of  naturally  keen 
powers  of  observation.  Unfortunately,  also,  like  his  father,  he 
possessed  (or  was  possessed  by)  an  overweening  self-conceit 
and  a  passion  for  mysticism. 

The  evidence  to  justify  this  judgment  will,  I  think,  be  found 
in  the  book  under  notice,  in  which  the  author  often  seems  to 
have  divined  the  foundations  upon  which  a  solid  knowledge  of 
his  subject  might  be  constructed,  but  upon  this  good  founda- 
tion has  built  only  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  while  he  fancied  he 
was  rearing  an  edifice  more  enduring  than  brass. 

It  is  not  a  mere  idle  curiosity  that  prompts  us  to  trace  the 
unsuccessful  gropings  of  a  powerful  intellect  after  truth.  The 
review  will  show  us  how  many  efforts  in  every  direction  have 
been  put  forth  before  one  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge.  We  shall  learn  to  think  with  respect 
of  all  honest  investigators,  though  unsuccessful ;  alchemists, 
astrologers,  Rosicrucians,  and  all  the  Ishmaels  of  learning, 
against  whom  every  man's  hand — and  every  ass's  heel — has  been 
lifted. 

In  treating  of  the  "  Delineation,"  I  shall  first  give,  as  intelli- 
gibly as  I  may,  the  outlines  of  the  theory  which  Van  Helmont 
proposes,  arranging  the  propositions  in  such  order  as  seems  to 
give  completeness  to  the  whole  scheme,  and  disregarding  the 
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sequence  of  topics  in  the  work  itself.  I  shall  add  condensa- 
tions of  some  of  his  numerous  digressions  which  seem  note- 
worthy, as  illustrating  the  characteristics  of  the  author,  or  for 
some  other  reason.  I  may  add  that  the  copy  of  the  work  which 
I  have  used  is  from  the  library  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

The  author  gives  the  key  to  his  work  in  the  introductory 
lines  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page,  in  which  he  declares  his 
book  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  nature,  where 
all  the  motions  of  the  tongue  are  ranged,  each  under  its  proper 
name. 

Let  no  one,  he  exclaims,  judge  the  work  by  a  superficial  ex- 
amination, since,  like  a  complex  melody,  its  many  strains  blend- 
ing into  one  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  most  patient  attention. 

The  body  of  the  work,  excluding  the  prefaces  and  the  appen- 
dix, consists  of  seven  colloquies  between  the  author  and  a  friend, 
who  appears  as  interviewer,  claqueur,  chorus,  and  at  last  as 
enthusiastic  disciple.  The  author  starts  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  the  sum  of  all  perfections ;  as  superior 
to  all  other  languages  as  they  are  to  the  chattering  of  parrots. 
This  perfect  language,  then,  must  present  the  ideal  alphabet, 
which  to  our  author's  apprehension  is  "  vox  depicta  " — "  Visible 
Speech  " — a  system  which  delineates  every  sound  to  the  eye  by 
a  graphic  representation  of  the  physiological  act  which  produces 
it.  Accordingly  our  author  sets  himself  to  find  such  a  system 
in  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  To  this  end  he  makes 
an  anatomical  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  presents  us 
with  plates  roughly  drawn,  but  showing  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  nasal  passage,  pharynx,  tongue,  palate,  trachea,  (arteria 
aspera,)  and  epiglottis.  He  reminds  the  reader  that  as  the 
action  of  the  vocal  organs  is,  in  the  utterance  of  certain  sounds, 
highly  complex,  the  characters  representing  such  sounds  must 
also  be  complex  and  difficult  of  comprehension.  Hence  the 
complete  oblivion  into  which  this  beautiful  significance  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabetic  characters  had  fallen  until  rediscovered  and 
shown  forth  in  this  work.  The  author  declares  that  by  prepar- 
ing a  set  of  wooden  pegs,*  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 


*  Dr.  Peet  has  directed  my  attention  to  a  paper  by  M.  Hirzel,  of  Lausanne, 
detailing  the  expedients  to  which  he  resorted  in  teaching  articulation  to  a 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  youth  named  James  Edward  Meystre.  He  taught 
his  pupil  to  produce  certain  sounds  by  introducing  prisms  of  wood  of  grad- 
uated size  into  his  mouth,  by  which  the  size  of  the  vocal  aperture  was 
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mined  by  experiment,  and  by  regulating  by  this  means  the 
extent  to  which  the  mouth  is  opened,  the  different  vowel  sounds 
may  be  produced  at  will,  one  particular  sound  corresponding  to 
each  peg. 

He  lays  down  nine  maxims  governing  the  system  unfolded 
in  this  work,  as  follows : 

I.  The  movable  portion  of  the  human  tongue  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts :  the  point,  after-point,  front  root,  and  root. 

II.  The  tongue,  lying  extended  in  the  closed  mouth,  is  said 
to  be  at  rest. 

III.  The  tongue,  when  raised,  if  left  to  itself,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord descends  to  the  position  of  rest. 

IV.  The  tongue,  held  to  the  bottom  of  the  opened  mouth, 
returns  of  its  own  accord  to  the  position  of  rest  when  the 
mouth  is  closed. 

V.  The  tongue,  moved  sharply  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
returns  sharply  to  and  below  the  position  of  rest,  and  then  back 
to  this  position. 

VI.  The  tongue,  if  moved  sharply  forwards,  recedes  again 
beyond  the  position  of  rest,  returning  by  another  movement  to 
this  position. 

VII.  There  is  an  uninterrupted  harmony  between  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth,  so  that 
the  one  class  follow  and  depend  upon  the  other. 

VIII.  All  the  motions  of  the  tongue  which  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  are  indicated  in  the  character  which  stands  for 
that  sound. 

IX.  Although  the  tongue,  in  pronouncing  a  word,  does  not 
go  through  all  the  motions  indicated  by  the  several  letters,  still 
the  characters  are  not  abbreviated,  since  there  is  the  tendency 
to  utter  all  the  sounds  of  all  the  letters,  although  they  are 
clipped  in  the  haste  of  utterance. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  heart  of  the  work — an  analysis  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Each  letter  is  taken  up  separately,  and 
illustrated  by  a  plate  showing  the  vocal  organs  in  the  act  of 
uttering  the  sound.  The  treatment  is  as  follows:  1st.  The 
power  of  the  letter  -is  given.  2d.  Its  figure,  as  it  arises  from 
the  motion  of  the  tongue  and  lips.    3d.  Its  name,  and  how  that 

regulated.  The  paper,  translated  by  Dr.  Peet,  was  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  elder  Dr.  Peet  on  his  European  tour  during  the  year 
1851. 
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tends  to  the  formation  of  the  figure.  4th.  The  interpretation  of 
the  name.  5th.  The  connection  of  the  letters,  and  how  one 
springs  from  the  other  as  child  from  mother.  The  mystical 
meaning,  though  a  fruitful  subject,  is  not  taken  up  from  lack  of 

space. 

As  a  sample  of  our  author's  workmanship,  we  will  give  his 
treatment  of  the  letter  Kuph.  Kuph  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
palatal  mutes,  and  has  the  force  of  a  very  rough  k.  In  forming 
this  sound,  the  tongue,  extending  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
is  pressed  against  the  palate,  as  well  the  posterior  or  soft  as 
the  anterior  or  hard  palate,  but  the  point  of  the  tongue  is 
arched  over  and  directed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 
The  tongue,  suddenly  released  from  this  constrained  position, 
springs  down  even  below  the  proper  position,  but  is  immediately 
compelled  to  rise,  when  all  the  organs  are  in  the  proper 
position  for  forming  the  next  letter.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
called  this  letter  Kuph  because  they  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
the  tongue,  in  returning  from  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  as- 
sumed a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  the  letter  Vau,  which  fixes 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  extent  as  the  vowel 
Sehurek.  The  name,  Kuph,  is  said  to  signify  a  circle,  or, 
according  to  others,  calling,  (vocatio.)  This  analysis,  carried 
through  the  whole  alphabet,  furnishes  a  key  by  which  alone  one 
can  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  sacred  tongue,  in  compar- 
ison with  which  all  others  are  but  as  suckers  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  growing  up  the  wrong  end  first. 

Van  Helmont  recognized  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  connection  with  this  subject  and  the  import- 
ance of  his  system  to  them. 

His  first  colloquy  is  devoted  to  considering  the  case  of  a 
person  deaf  from  birth,  in  regard  to  whom  the  author  remarks  : 
1st.  He  is  properly  to  be  called  deaf  only,  and  not  dumb,  since 
he  lacks  neither  the  power  to  utter  sounds  nor  the  control  of 
the  vocal  organs,  and  his  so-called  dumbness  arises  simply  from 
the  want  of  the  usual  training  of  those  organs.  2d.  That  one 
who  is  thus  deaf,  if  he  possesses  clear  sight,  may  learn  to  catch 
the  exact  sense  of  a  conversation  on  familiar  matters,  and  this 
simply  by  a  close  observation  of  the  speaker's  mouth. 

In  reply  to  the  question  how  such  a  person  can  learn  thus  to 
understand  speech,  the  author  says  that  he  must  begin  by  ob- 
serving those  who  speak,  as  it  were,  in  capitals — that  is.  with 
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energy,  as  in  passion.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  this  method 
would  be  of  more  use  in  the  East,  where  people  speak  with 
widely-opened  mouths,  so  that  even  the  throat  can  be  seen.  In 
the  North,  however,  and  especially  in  England,  the  natives,  in 
speech,  hardly  move  their  lips. 

Since,  then,  the  interlocutor  says,  the  deaf  have  no  other 
means  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  speech,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  them  to  learn  the  same  by  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  in  utterance  ?  Suppose 
the  teacher  should  place  his  pupil  before  a  mirror,  and,  having 
taught  him  the  position  requisite  for  the  production  of  any 
sound,  should  teach  him  to  expel  the  breath,  thus  animating 
and  vivifying  the  printed  character.  Or,  let  the  teacher  hold 
the  pupil's  hand  over  his  (the  teacher's)  mouth,  and  expel  the 
breath.  The  analogy  of  music,  the  dance,  military  exercises, 
etc.,  which  are  learned  by  imitation,  favors  this  method. 

The  author  replies  that  he  himself  has  in  this  way  taught  a 
certain  deaf  man  to  understand  what  any  one  will  say  to  him, 
if  the  one  who  addresses  him  will  only  speak  somewhat  deliber- 
ately ;  and  he  then,  of  his  own  motion,  in  an  exceedingly  short 
time,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

So  far  we  have  considered  Van  Helmont's  theory  of  "  Visible 
Speech,"  in  which,  despite  its  crudities  and  extravagances,  the 
indications  of  genius  are  to  be  seen. 

I  now  proceed  to  take  up  some  of  the  digressive  discourses 
in  which  the  work  abounds. 

The  method  in  which  a  child  learns  to  speak  is  thus  explained : 
The  "  Idea  "  of  the  mother's  voice  impresses  itself  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner*  upon  the  child,  so  that  as  he  acquires  vigor  he 
imitates  the  sounds,  at  first  those  formed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  mouth,  then  those  of  the  middle  and  upper  part.  The  sym- 
pathetic power  residing  in  the  voice  is  explained  by  the  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  breath. 

The  air  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and  passes  through  the  wind- 
pipe into  the  lungs,  where  it  is  purified  ;  the  grosser  parts  being 


*  "  In  omnibus  Infantibus,  cum  vacui  omnino  sint  ab  omnibus  quorum  vis 
Entium  ideis,  insignis  occurrit  aptitudo,  Ideam  maternce  vocis  intimt  sibi  itn- 
primendi."  This  notion  is  akin  to  Prof.  Max  Mtillers  hypothesis  of  an  in- 
stinct peculiar  to  the  primitive  man,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  "  give  to 
each  conception,  as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  the  brain,  a  pho- 
netic expression,"  and  which  "  became  extinct,  as  it  was  no  longei  Deeded." 
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detained  in  the  air  cells,  to  be  expelled  by  coughing,  while  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  air  passes  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  abdomen.  This  region,  whose  importance  is  shown  by  its 
being  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  in  the  embryonic  state  the 
centre  also  of  nourishment,  serves  as  the  distributing  reservoir 
from  which  the  air  is  sent  through  all  parts  of  the  body.  Re- 
turning to  the  abdomen,  impregnated  with  the  essence  of  every 
member,  it  ascends  through  the  diaphragm — the  firmament  of 
the  microcosm — and,  charged  with  life  and  mystic  power,  is 
fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  speech. 

A  long  dissertation  is  given  upon  Sympathy — a  principle 
about  as  important  in  the  philosophy  of  the  younger  Van  Hel- 
mont  as  "  Archaeus "  in  that  of  the  elder.  The  limits  of  this 
article  do  not  admit  of  giving  all  his  illustrations  under  this 
head,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  imderstanding  of  what  has  already 
been  said  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  views. 

A  close  sympathy  exists  between  the  objective  reality  {Exem- 
plar) and  its  idea  which  is  impressed  upon  the  mind.  The  idea, 
as  Van  Helmont  conceives  of  it,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  creature 
of  the  brain,  devoid  of  material  existence,  but  a  radiation  from 
the  external  object,  which  may  be  absorbed  by  sight,  or  hearing, 
or  contemplation  of  the  original  {Exemplar.)  Nothing  that  has 
ever  been  vitally  connected  with  another  can  be  so  removed 
from  it  that  communication  by  means  of  sympathy  will  not  still 
be  kept  up.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  a  certain  clergyman  of  the 
author's  acquaintance,  whose  leg  had  been  amputated,  suffered 
tortures  while  a  knot  of  surgeons,  in  a  distant  place,  were  dis- 
secting his  dissevered  member. 

Cases  are  alluded  to  in  which  marvellous  cures  have  been 
effected  by  sympathetic  powders,  and  others  in  which  wives 
have  acquired  the  power  to  read  their  husbands'  thoughts. 

Sympathy  may  exist  also  between  inanimate  bodies.  An 
experiment  is  described  in  which  the  air  is  exhausted  from  a 
glass  globe,  which  is  then  connected  by  a  glass  tube  with  a  basin 
of  water,  when  the  water  is  forced  into  the  globe,  completely 
filling  it.  After  exhausting  the  air,  but  previous  to  admitting 
the  water,  the  globe  is  weighed  with  another  similar  globe  filled 
with  air,  and  is  found  to  be  one  ounce  lighter.  The  size  of  the 
globes  is  not  noticed. 

Another  experiment  is  given  in  which  a  hollow  tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  the 
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same  liquid.  The  mercury  column  falls  to  a  point  a  few  inches 
below  the  top,  but  when  the  tube  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the 
mercury  again  rushes  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Here  the  length 
of  the  tube  is  not  given. 

In  both  these  experiments,  the  thing  proved  seems  to  Van 
Helmont  to  be  that  the  air  is  capable  of  a  vast  amount  of  sym- 
pathy, since  it  can  rule  bodies  so  noble  as  water  and  mercury. 

Many  curious  quotations  might  be  made  from  the  book,  but 
the  following  seems  appropriate  to  close  this  article,  in  view  of 
the  perplexity  in  which  the  public  mind  has  been  left  by  the 
mass  of  contradictory  testimony  in  a  recent  trial. 

The  living  voice,  Tan  Helmont  says,  furnishes  an  excellent 
means  for  detecting  a  liar,  for  a  vulgar  liar  sticks  and  boggles 
at  every  word ;  a  hardened  and  audacious  liar  may  easily  be 
tripped  by  a  little  artful  cross-questioning  ;  the  crafty  and  elab- 
orate liar  may  be  detected  by  a  dull  and  introverted  look,  and 
by  other  indications. 

For  while  truth  is  the  simple  presentation  of  a  veritable  idea, 
a  lie  is  a  forced  and  factitious  idea,  which  has  no  original,  or 
Exemplar,  to  which  it  can  correspond.  Therefore,  a  lie  cannot 
be  informed  through  the  voice  with  the  wonderful  sympathy  of 
the  whole  microcosm  which  has  been  so  elaborately  explained 
above. 

With  which  weighty  hint  for  future  jurors,  we  part  company 
with  F.  M.  B.  Van  Helmont,  regretting  that  his  learning,  his 
piety,  and  his  ingenuity  could  not  have  produced  something 
solid  and  valuable  instead  of  merely  rare  and  curious. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  BLIND 
AND  THE  DEAF. 

BY  SAMTEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D. ,  LE.  D. ,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

[The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  last  (forty-third)  Report 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Dr.  Howe's  views  on  the  topic  in  question  coincide  with  those 
of  Dr.  Kitto,  and  other  eminent  men  from  whom  Dr.  Kitto  quotes  in  his  chap- 
ter on  this  subject  in  "  The  Lost  Senses."  A  similar  opinion  was  recently 
expressed,  but  with  less  positiveness,  by  the  learned  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bristol  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Few  persons,  however,  who 
have  had  much  opportunity  of  observing  and  comparing  the  two  classes 
associated  in  the  same  institution,  will  agree  with  the  distinguished  author 
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of  the  Report  from  which  these  remarks  are  taken.  Admitting  the  force 
of  his  a  priori  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  advantage  of  the 
blind  in  most  cases,  we  think  this  advantage  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
comparative  independence  and  self-reliance  of  the  deaf-mute  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blind  are  generally  more  suspicious, 
jealous,  morose,   discontented,   and  melancholy  than  the  deaf.  Ed. 

I  have  reflected  ranch  in  order  to  decide  whether  blindness 
or  deafness  (followed,  as  it  must  be,  by  mutism)  interferes  most 
with  a  person's  happiness,  and  I  have  inferred,  from  considera- 
tion of  the  sources  of  happiness  and  from  acquaintance  with 
many  persons  of  each  class,  that  deafness  is  a  more  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  normal  development,  and  does  necessarily 
lessen  the  amount  of  human  pleasure  and  enjoyment  more  than 
blindness  ?  and  that  although  sight  is  preferable  for  those  who 
have  to  pursue  manual  labor  for  their  own  support  yet  hearing, 
the  mother  of  speech,  is  far  more  important  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  which  comes  from  their  exercise,  and  from  the 
various  relations  of  love  and  affection. 

The  senses  are  the  instrumentahties  for  human  develop- 
ment, and  for  all  moral  and  intellectual  action  and  reaction 
among  men.  The  eye  is  th^  key  to  sensuous  enjoyment,  and 
to  a  certain  range  of  knowledge  of  material  things  ;  but  the  ear 
is  the  real  queen  among  the  senses,  and  she  brings  us  into 
those  moral  and  social  relations  and  affections  from  the  indul- 
gence of  which  the  purest  highest,  and  most  lasting  happiness 
is  derived.  This  a  priori  inference  is  confirmed  by  pretty  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  blind  persons  and  with  deaf-mutes. 
I  have  found  most  of  the  former  not  only  unrepining.  but  cheer- 
ful, affectionate,  confiding,  and  very  social ;  while  most  of  the 
latter  seem  to  be  always  conscious  of  a  defect  or  an  infirmity, 
which  acts  as  a  bar  to  intimate  relations  with  their  fellow-men. 
Speech,  in  its  widest  and  best  sense,  is  to  them  unattainable ; 
and  although  the  kind  of  speech  which  they  learn  seems  mar- 
vellous, and  is  to  some  extent  pleasurable,  yet  its  imperfection 
always  keeps  them  in  that  sort  of  isolation  from  other  men  in 
which  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  language  keeps  the  foreigner 
who  sojourns  among  us.  We  do  not  converse  freely.  He  trans- 
lates his  native  language  into  ours,  and  we  translate  ours  into 
his ;  and  much  of  the  thought  and  attention  of  each  is  occupied 
in  making  the  translation.    We  do  not  know  a  foreign  language 
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as  we  know  our  vernacular  tongue  until  our  thoughts  clothe 
themselves  spontaneously  in  it :  that  is,  until  we  think  in  it  and 
dream  in  it. 

A  German  or  a  Frenchman  may  seem  to  speak  in  English 
with  perfect  ease  and  fluency,  but  the  proof  that  he  really  does 
not  think  in  it  is  that  when  he  is  much  excited,  as  in  counting 
money,  he  does  not  say  one,  two,  three,  but  ein.  zwei,  drfi.  etc. ; 
and  that,  when  moved  by  sudden  temper  to  swear,  his  oaths 
are  spurted  out,  not  in  English,  but  in  German  or  French,  be- 
cause then  he  has  not  time  to  translate  his  thoughts  into  a  for- 
eign tongue. 

Any  person  who  has  acquaintance  and  friends  among  the 
blind  and  the  deaf-mutes  will  find,  on  comparing  them,  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  proportion  of  cheerfulness  among  the 
former  than  there  is  among  the  latter,  and  that  there  are  more 
lively,  chatty,  sociable  persons  among  the  blind  than  among  the 
deaf-mutes.  I  speak  of  those  born  deaf,  because  persons  who 
were  born  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  enjoyed  it  during 
youth,  are  not  necessarily  disturbed  in  the  development  of 
character  by  its  loss. 

It  is  indeed  a  plain  fact,  and  one  well  known  by  teachers  of 
the  two  classes,  that  the  blind  are  cheerful,  hopeful,  sociable, 
and  confiding,  while  the  deaf-mutes  are  inclined  to  melancholy, 
to  be  incommunicative,  unsocial,  jealous,  suspicious,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  their  lot  in  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  terribly  hard  one 
out  of  which  to  extract  that  kind  of  happiness  which  is  M  our 
being's  end  and  aim.'' 

Besides,  the  happiness  of  most  persons  is  greatly  affected 
by  their  conventional  standing,  that  is,  by  the  kind  of  regard 
in  which  they  are  held  by  others ;  and  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
deaf  are  peculiarly  sensitive  on  this  point.  It  is.  indeed,  much  a 
matter  of  conventionality,  and  it  differs  in  different  countries, 
and  changes  with  time,  but  always  exists.  The  infirmity  of 
blindness  is  seen  and  understood  instantly  by  everybody.  All 
pity  a  blind  man,  and  are  eager  to  show  him  sympathy.  The 
natural,  indeed  the  best,  way  to  do  this  is  by  speech,  for  by 
that  you  express  your  sympathy.  The  blind  value  this  sympa- 
thy highly,  and  are  ever  ready  for  conversation,  although  they 
wish  it  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  they  especially  dis- 
like to  be  considered  as  objects  of  charity. 

They  chat  with  you.  argue  with  you,  joke  with  you.  and  en- 
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joy  the  spirit  and  fun  of  conversation  as  much  as  you  do. 
Indeed,  the  chief  source  of  their  pleasure  in  life  is  intimate  oral 
communication  with  other  persons,  and  learning  their  senti- 
ments by  words,  or  else  by  listening  to  reading. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  deaf  are,  to  a  great  extent,  ne- 
cessarily cut  off  from  all  this. 

The  infirmity  of  the  blind  strikes  you  at  first  sight,  and 
brings  pity  to  your  heart  and  tears  to  your  eyes.  But  it  re- 
quires a  long  time  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  infirmity 
of  the  deaf,  and  much  reflection  to  understand  its  deplorable  na- 
ture and  effects. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  blind  persons  are  found  who 
are  in  intimate  relations  with  seeing  people,  and  some  in  every 
age  have  risen  to  eminence  in  music,  in  letters,  in  legislation, 
and  politics,  while  there  is  hardly  one  deaf-mute  whose  name  is 
known  in  history. 

Every  consideration,  and  a  multitude  of  instances,  show 
that  the  infirmity  of  the  blind  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  deaf ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  these,  the  great  majority  of  people,  if  offered 
the  alternative  of  blindness  or  of  deafness  and  mutism,  would 
unhesitatingly  and  eagerly  accept  the  latter. 


INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  C.  Handy  has  been  engaged  to 
introduce  Visible  Speech  into  the  Institution.  She  is  trying 
the  effects  of  the  system  upon  congenital  deaf-mutes  who  have 
never  before  been  taught  articulation,  as  well  as  upon  the  artic- 
ulation classes  previously  existing.  She  also  gives  instruction 
in  the  system  one  hour  a  week  to  all  the  teachers  assembled 
together. 

A  two-story  frame  building,  erected  exclusively  for  hospital 
uses,  is  approaching  completion. 

The  late  William  Dennistoun,  of  New  York,  left  a  property 
valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  one  eightieth  of  which,  after  deduc- 
tions of  about  $75,000  bestowed  upon  relatives  and  the  execu- 
tors, was  bequeathed  to  this  Institution. 

Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Peet,  aided  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  and  other  prominent  gentlemen,  the 
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act  relating  to  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  was  amended  by 
the  last  legislature  so  as  to  make  free  education  attainable  by 
all  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  their  parents.  This  is  a  reform  for  which  Dr. 
Peet  has  labored  long  and  earnestly,*  and  we  congratulate  him 
upon  its  attainment  By  another  amendment  to  the  same  act, 
the  annual  amount  to  be  received  by  the  several  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  State  was  fixed  at  $300  per  capita 
for  State  and  county  pupils  alike — the  rate  for  State  pupils 
having  hitherto  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Comptroller, 
and  that  for  county  pupils  having  been  only  $230. 

Ohio  Institution. — On  the  2d  of  June,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  east  wing  of  the  building  was  unroofed  by  a 
tornado.  No  persons  were  injured.  The  cost  of  repairs  will 
be  about  $3,000. 

The  editors  of  the  State,  about  800  in  number,  visited  the 
Institution  on  the  3d  of  June.  They  were  served  with  a  ban- 
quet, provided  by  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  in  the  dining-hall, 
and  were  given  an  exhibition  in  the  chapel. 

Virginia  Institution. — Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke,  now  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution,  of  which  he  was  the  first  principal,  and 
afterwards  principal  of  the  Georgia  and  Maryland  Institutions, 
has  been  appointed  a  permanent  teacher,  to  supply  the  place  of 
Mr.  Job  Turner,  who,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  the 
Annals,  was  compelled  to  resign  a  year  ago  on  account  of  ill- 
health. 

A  new  building,  to  afford  additional  school-room  and  dormi- 
tory accommodations,  has  been  determined  upon  by  the  board 
of  visitors,  and  will  be  erected  at  once. 


Indiana  Institution. — Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  a  communication,  signed  u  W.  Brown," 
was  presented,  in  which  charges  of  improper  intimacy  with 
female  pupils,  misapplication  of  funds,  and  cruelty  were  brought 
against  Mr.  Maclntire,  the  superintendent.  Nobody  knew  who 
"  W.  Brown  "  was,  though  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  the 
name  was  a  false  one,  assumed  by  W.  M.  French,  a  deaf-mute, 


*  For  his  forcible  argument  on  the  subject  see  the  Annals,  vol.  xviii, 
pp.  175,  170. 
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who  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Nebraska  Institution,  from  both  of  which 
positions  he  was  removed  for  immoral  conduct ;  but  without 
making  any  attempt,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  to  find  out 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  legislature  requested  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charges. 
A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  with  the  understanding 
that  its  members  should  act  in  conjunction  with  the  trustees  of 
the  Institution  in  making  the  investigation. 

The  joint  committee  thus  constituted  put  an  advertisement 
into  the  Indianapolis  papers,  which  was  copied  into  most  of 
the  papers  of  the  State,  requesting  "  W.  Brown,"  or  the  per- 
son so  styling  himself,  to  meet  them,  and  bring  proof  of  his 
accusations;  but  no  person  appeared.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  committee  would  have  been  justified,  we  think,  in 
dismissing  the  matter,  as  affording  no  basis  for  an  investigation ; 
but  determined  to  find  out  whether  any  wrong  whatever  existed, 
they  proceeded  to  summon  before  them  all  persons  who  would 
be  likely  to  know  of  misconduct  or  mismanagement  on  Mr. 
Maclntire's  part,  if  there  had  been  any. 

In  obedience  to  this  summons,  former  trustees,  present  teach- 
ers, and  other  officers,  and  the  older  pupils,  appeared  before  the 
committee,  and  were  closely  questioned ;  and  after  continued 
sessions  of  about  two  weeks,  in  which  Mr.  Maclntire's  whole 
administration  of  more  than  twenty-two  years  was  thoroughly 
reviewed,  the  committee  made  a  full  report,  setting  forth 
their  mode  of  conducting  the  investigation,  declaring  that  all 
the  charges  had  been  found  entirely  groundless,  and  commend- 
ing Mr.  Maclntire's  administration  in  the  highest  terms. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  a  recent  occurrence  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  which  was  not  included 
in  the  charges  presented  to  the  legislature,  but  which  they 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  examine  into.  We  have  not  space 
for  the  details  of  this  unhappy  case,  nor  if  we  had  should  we 
wish  to  print  them.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  one  of  the  female 
pupils  had  been  seduced,  and  an  abortion  procured;  and  that 
after  a  careful  investigation  the  committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nobody  connected  with  the  Institution  was  the  cause 
of  her  ruin  or  in  any  way  a  participant  in  her  guilt. 

When  the  matter  was  first  brought  to  light,  the  young  woman 
charged  the  offence  upon  her  uncle,  a  man  named  Fawkner, 
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whom  she  had  visited  at  the  time  she  said  her  ruin  was  accom- 
plished. But  after  she  was  removed  from  the  Institution  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  her  relatives,  Fawkner,  who  was 
indicted  for  the  crime  by  the  grand  jury,  published  a  statement 
in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  accusing  Mr.  Valentine,  one  of  the 
most  honored  teachers  of  the  Institution,  with  being  the  sedu- 
cer, and  Mr.  Maclntire  with  having  aided  him  in  attempting  to 
conceal  the  truth;  while  Mr.  Maclntire  was  further  charged 
with  similar  immoralities  in  the  case  of  other  female  pupils 
formerly  connected  with  the  Institution.  Mr.  Maclntire  and 
Mr.  Valentine  immediately  brought  suit  for  libel  against  Fawk- 
ner and  the  publishers  of  the  Sentinel,  claiming  damages  of 
$50,000  each ;  and  demanded  that,  in  the  interval  which  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  case  could  be  tried,  the  board  of 
trustees  should  make  a  searching  public  investigation  of  the 
charges. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  investigation  is  still  in  progress,  but 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  most  of  the  affidavits  from  which 
the  accusation  received  a  color  of  support  were  obtained  by 
Fawkner  and  his  confederate,  French,  through  forgery  or  fraud. 
From  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the  previous  unblemished  character 
of  the  gentlemen  accused,  we  believe  the  charges  against  them 
to  be  wholly  malicious  and  unfounded ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  the  present  indications  are  that  they  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate their  innocence  before  the  world  and  in  the  courts,  and 
to  bring  upon  the  guilty  parties  the  punishment  they  richly 
deserve. 


Michigan  Institution. — During  the  past  year  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  has  been  the  object  of  bitter  attack, 
beginning  with  a  condemnatory  resolution  passed  last  fall  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  of  Genesee  county,  (the  county  in 
which  the  Institution  is  situated,)  and  continued  in  one  or  two 
newspapers  of  the  State  and  in  a  sensational  paper  of  Chicago. 
The  newspaper  charges  were  rather  vague,  but  they  were  spe- 
cific enough  to  include  sectarianism,  cruelty,  and  peculation. 

Finally,  a  legislative  committee  of  investigation  was  ap- 
pointed, which  held  its  sessions  in  Flint  with  open  doors,  sum- 
moned all  persons  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  testify 
before  it,  examined  the  books  of  the  Institution,  and  allowed 
large  latitude  in  the  giving  of  testimony  of  all  kinds. 
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After  all  the  parties  interested  for  and  against  the  adminis- 
tration had  appeared  and  agreed  to  rest  then  respective  cases, 
the  committee  made  their  report.  With  regard  to  the  specific 
charges  above  mentioned,  they  cordially  agreed  in  saying  that 
1,4  no  facts  were  presented  which  warranted  them  " — a  result 
which  everybody  who  knew  Mr.  Bangs  must  have  known  would 
be  the  case.  But  the  committee  found  a  want  of  harmony 
among  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  especially  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
departments  should  be  divided,  some  of  the  teachers  feeling 
that  by  recent  changes  in  the  arrangements  an  undue  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  pupils  was  given  to  learning  trades,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  intellectual  progress.  With  the  closing 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  in  view  of  the  princi- 
pal's high  reputation  as  an  educator  "his  duties  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  educational  department,  and  that  he 
should  be  relieved  from  any  care  or  responsibility  in  any  other 
direction,"  few  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  proper  man- 
agement of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  agree. 

Wisconsin  Institution. — From  Wisconsin  we  have  a  record 
of  accusation,  investigation,  and  acquittal,  not  unlike  that  of 
Michigan.  Here  the  trouble  began  with  insubordination  and 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils ;  some  of  the  news- 
papers published  the  stoiy  with  ill-natured  comments,  and  then 
opened  then  columns  to  personal  attack,  the  Chicago  paper 
above  mentioned  taking  the  lead  in  this  direction. 

The  points  of  accusation  were  almost  precisely  identical  with 
those  in  Michigan,  and  the  verdict  of  the  committee  was  nearly 
the  same.  viz..  acquittal  from  all  the  serious  charges,  with  im- 
plied censure  for  the  lack  of  harmony  found  to  exist  between 
the  superintendent  and  some  of  the  teachers  and  other  officers. 
The  superintendent's  treatment  of  the  insubordinate  pupils  was 
approved,  but  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  on  some  other 
occasions  there  had  been  a  lack  of  that  ';  well-tempered  modera- 
tion likely  to  induce  and  maintain  a  proper  feeling  between 
superintendent  and  pupils  under  his  care.''  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  committee's  report  is  applicable,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  to  other  towns  besides  Delavan  where  institutions  are 
situated: 

"Too  many  of  the  people  of  Delavan  seem  to  regard  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  as  a  mere  local  beneficiary,  to  be 
operated  in  the  interest  of  their  village,  instead  of  regarding  it 
as  a  noble  charity  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  entire  State. 
The  Institution  should  be  a  matter  of  local  pride  to  Delavan, 
not  a  bone  of  contention  between  petty  factions  and  church  so- 
cieties that  seek  its  control.  Its  management  belongs  to  the 
properly-appointed  officers  of  the  State,  whose  efforts  should 
not  be  embarrassed  by  the  carping  criticism  of  croakers  and 
fault-finders." 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Weed  has  resigned  his  position  as  super- 
intendent, and  will  soon  retire  frorn  office.  We  are  sure  he 
will  carry  with  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  the  members 
of  the  profession. 

National  College. — The  graduating  class  this  year  numbers 
six.  viz..  Jas.  M.  Park,  of  Ohio,  Orson  Archibald,  of  Ind.,  Wm. 
C  Pick,  of  K.  L,  Elias  Myers,  of  Ohio,  Albert  C.  Powell,  of 
Ohio,  and  Jas.  C.  Balis,  of  Wis.  These  young  men  have  all 
completed  the  full  collegiate  course  of  study,  and  receive  the 
degree  of  B.  A. 

California  Institution. — The  temporary  building  was  com- 
pleted and  the  school  reopened  upon  the  day  announced  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annals.  The  building  is  of  wood,  two 
stories  high,  plain  in  appearance,  but  carefully  planned  with 
reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  cost  only  $14,870, 
while  the  three  years'  rent  of  a  building  which  would  have  been 
less  convenient,  with  the  expense  of  fitting  up.  would  have  been 
nearly  $23,000.  An  outlay  of  $2,200  has  been  made  in  repair- 
ing the  grounds,  outhouses,  etc.,  and  about  $7,000  have  been 
expended  for  furniture  and  other  equipments. 

The  directors  at  the  time  of  the  fire  had  on  hand  only  about 
$7,000,  which  had  been  appropriated  for  the  grounds  and  a 
stone  terrace.  They  took  upon  themselves  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  for  which  they 
gave  their  individual  notes,  with  the  notes  of  forty  citizens  of 
Alameda  county,  for  $1,000  each,  as  collateral  security.  They 
were  doubtless  right  in  believing  that  the  legislature,  when  it 
meets,  will  sustain  them  in  their  determination  not  to  have  the 
school  broken  up,  and  in  the  energetic  action  by  which  they 
have  provided  for  its  continuance. 


Minnesota  Institution. — In  May  last  Mr.  Noyes  made  a  tour 
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of  the  Western  institutions,  especially  with  reference  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  plan  of  the  proposed  new  building  with  the 
buildings  of  other  institutions,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  sug- 
gestions and  make  all  the  improvements  possible. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  a  good  plan  for  the  new 
edifice,  and  Mr.  Noyes  promises  a  description  of  it  for  a  future 
number  of  the  Annals. 


Clarke  Institution. — In  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Public  Charities,  for  1874,  the  Hon.  Francis 
Wells,  one  of  the  commissioners,  describes  a  visit  to  this  Insti- 
tution. He  expresses  himself  as  having  been  very  favorably 
impressed  both  with  the  methods  used  and  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied.  He  says  he  was  able  to  understand  the 
articulation  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  that  they  could 
read  his  lips  readily. 

Maryland  Institution. — By  a  bequest  of  $1,000  from  the  late 
Mrs.  Joanna  Bitzenberger,  of  Frederick  county,  Md.,  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  enabled  to  purchase  a  fine  stereopticon,  and 
other  illustrative  apparatus  for  educational  purposes. 

Bostoji  Day- School. — Miss  Manella  G.  White  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Michigan  Lutheran  Institution. — The  school  for  deaf-mutes 
has  been  dissociated  from  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  has  been 
removed  from  Royal  Oak  to  Norris,  a  village  near  Detroit, 
where  a  brick  building,  costing  $20,000,  has  been  erected  ex- 
pressly for  its  use. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  this  Institution  was  placed,  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
port of  its  pupils  by  the  State  and  counties,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  two  Institutions  in  New  York  city  and  the  one 
in  Buffalo. 


Ontario  Institution. — The  silver  and  bronze  medals  offered 
as  prizes  by  the  Governor-General  were  conferred  last  March. 
There  was  an  exhibition  by  the  pupils,  and  a  long  and  interest- 
ing address  by  Mr.  Langmuir,  the  Government  inspector  of 
asylums  and  prisons.    Though  the  Institution,  in  being  placed 
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under  his  supervision,  was  classed  with  asylums,  he  repelled 
the  idea  that  it  was  an  asylum  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
and  showed  that  it  was  an  educational  institution,  equivalent 
in  its  particular  sphere  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  young  man  who  took  the  silver  medal  for  proficiency  in 
the  educational  department,  Mr.  Langmuir  said,  had  passed  an 
examination  which  admitted  him  to  the  British  civil  service. 
The  bronze  medal  was  for  superiority  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. The  exercises  were  closed  by  a  ceremony  not  on  the 
programme — the  presentation  by  the  female  pupils,  to  Mr. 
Langmuir  and  Dr.  Palmer,  of  some  neat  specimens  of  their 
handiwork. 


Montreal  Protestant  Institution. — Miss  Buhner,  the  teacher 
of  articulation,  is  spending  some  time  at  Hartford,  in  the  study 
of  the  system  of  Visible  Speech,  which  is  to  be  introduced  into 
this  Institution  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Prospective  New  Jersey  Institution. — We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  this  institution,  for  the  speedy  inauguration  of  which, 
under  unusually  auspicious  circumstances,  we  were  all  hoping, 
is  still  prospective.  The  bill  appropriating  $300,000  from  the 
school-fund  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  erection  of  build- 
ings for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the 
feeble-minded,  was  defeated  near  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
legislature  by  one  vote.  The  ground  of  opposition  to  the  bill 
seemed  to  be  that  it  proposed  to  take  money  from  the  school- 
fund  for  purposes  which,  it  was  said,  were  charitable  rather  than 
educati  mal.  That  such  an  argument  should  have  been  used,  and 
above  all  that  it  should  have  been  able  to  defeat  the  bill,  gives 
one  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  New  Jersey  legis- 
lators. But  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  action  when  we  learn 
that  so  respectable  and  influential  a  journal  as  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser,  to  which  the  late  John  K.  Burnet  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor,  gave  them  such  instruction  and  advice  as 
the  following,  which  we  find  quoted  in  a  spirited  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Deaf-Mates  Journal: 

"The  care  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  of  those  of  feeble 
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mind,  is  a  duty  of  the  State  widely  separated  from  that  of  the 
education  of  its  children  for  participation  in  the  active  work  of 
government.  It  is  more  charitable  than  educational.  It  affects 
only  a  limited  class,  and  many  of  those  are  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents.  It  may  be  well,  we  think  it  is,  to  have  an 
asylum  here  for  these  unhappy  ones,  but  let  it  be  done  as  an 
absolute  charity  and  not  at  the  expense  of  our  school-fund. ': 

Of  course  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  institution  is 
only  postponed,  not  destroyed.  We  trust  that  next  year  Mr. 
Deshler  and  his  friends  will  be  more  successful,  and  that  the 
fruit  of  their  philanthropic  labors  will  be  all  the  richer  and 
better  for  the  long  time  it  is  taking  to  ripen. 


The  National  Home. — Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  building  fund  of  the  National 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mutes,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  each  institution  principal,  asking  that  a  contribution  may  be 
taken  up  among  the  pupils  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 

We  have  already  commended  this  charity  to  our  readers,  and 
suggested  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  method  of  obtaining 
a  part  of  the  money  needed  for  its  support.  The  pupils  of  the 
Columbia  and  Wisconsin  and  perhaps  other  institutions  have 
made  such  contributions  in  previous  years.  The  pupils  of  the 
Columbia  and  New  York  institutions  have  already  responded  to 
Mr.  Carlin's  appeal  for  the  present  year,  and  we  trust  others 
will  do  the  same,  as  well  for  their  own  sake  as  for  that  of  the 
Home.  Drafts  or  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  O.  Fitzgerald,  treasurer,  whose  address  is  at  the  Custom- 
House,  New  York. 


Approaching  Deaf -Mute  Conventions. — The  sixth  biennial 
convention  of  the  "Empire  State  Deaf-Mute  Association"  will 
be  held  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25-27,  1875.  The  oration 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Seliney,  or  his  substitute,  Mr.  S. 
T.  Green.  Dr.  Peet,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Berry  are  expected  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. One  of  the  features  of  the  programme  is  an  excursion 
among  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  convention  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution will  meet  at  the  Institution  Aug.  27-29.  Mr.  D.  H.  Car- 
roll will  deliver  the  oration.  Mr.  Carroll,  in  the  Ohio  Chronicle 
of  May  22,  makes  the  excellent  suggestion  that  each  member 
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of  the  Association  who  has  become  skilled  in  some  trade  or  art 
bring  with  him  a  specimen  of  his  handiwork,  that  fanners  bring 
the  products  of  their  fields,  etc.,  etc.  u  Those  who  have  not  yet 
attained  great  proficiency  at  their  trades  will  be  stimulated  to 
greater  exertions  by  witnessing  the  success  of  their  friends,  and 
we  believe  that  the  excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited  would 
convince  even  the  most  doubting  that  deaf-mutes  can  com- 
pete successfully  with  hearing  workmen  when  they  apply  them- 
selves faithfully  to  their  trades. " 

The  Vienna  Congress  of  Deaf- Mutes. — The  German  deaf-mute 
papers  describe  the  second  great  "  congress "  of  deaf-mutes, 
which  was  held  at  Vienna  last  September.  The  proceedings 
were  conducted  by  signs,  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  demand 
of  the  previous  congress  that  the  sign-language  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  institutions,  and  that  at  least  one  deaf-mute 
teacher  should  be  employed  in  every  school.  Compulsory 
education,  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  deaf-mutes,  and 
provision  for  the  further  instruction  of  adults,  were  also  advo- 
cated. The  third  congress  is  to  be  held  this  summer  in  Dres- 
den. 


The  Deaf-Mutes'  Journal. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  this  periodical  has  added  to  its  other  attractions  a 
"  Foreign  Department,"  containing  items  of  news  relating  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  foreign  countries,  extracts  from  periodi- 
cals and  institution  reports,  and  editorial  comments.  We  en- 
deavor in  the  Annals  to  give  the  cream  of  the  foreign  periodi- 
cals and  other  publications  j  but  our  friends  of  the  Journal, 
issuing  a  weekly  paper,  and  allotting  two  or  three  columns  to 
this  department,  are  enabled  to  go  further,  and  to  lay  before 
their  readers  a  large  amount  of  interesting  foreign  matter  which 
want  of  space  compels  us  reluctantly  to  omit.  The  department 
is  edited  by  our  valued  contributor.  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Syle. 
with  the  ability  and  faithfulness  that  are  characteristic  of  all 
his  literary  labors. 

Foreign  Periodicals. — The  excellent  periodicals  devoted 
chiefly  to  educational  topics,  the  German  Organ,  the  Italian 
DelV  Educazione,  etc.,  and  the  French  Bulletin*  have  been 
described  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Annals.    To  this  list 
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should  be  added  a  Copenhagen  journal,  which  we  have  not 
yet  seen,  but  which  is  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  "  Origin 
of  Deaf -Mute  Education  in  Finland,"  published  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals. 

The  Blatter  f  ur  Taubstumme  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  Mag- 
azine, occupying1  another  very  useful  field,  have  also  been  de 
scribed  in  the  Annals.    Of  the  same  class  is  the  Messager  des 
Sourds-Muets,  published  by  the  Abbe  Ed.  Rieffel,  director  of 
the  Institution  at  Chambery,  France. 

Of  the  periodicals  published  by  the  deaf  for  the  deaf  the  fol- 
lowing have  come  to  our  knowledge,  chiefly  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Matthias,  editor  of  the  Organ :  the  Taubstummen- 
freund,  of  Berlin,  edited  by  E.  Fiirstenberg ;  the  Taubstum- 
menbote,  of  Wilhelmsdorf,  Wiirtemberg,*  edited  by  Miss  Ida 
Sulzberger;  the  Taubstummen-Zeitung,  of  Vienna,  edited  by 
Alex.  Krauss;  the  Ilephata,  of  Dresden,  edited  by  Moritz 
Hotzold;  and  the  Siketnemak  Lapjafi  of  Waitzen,  Hungary, 
edited  by  P.  Atyamovits.  The  existence  of  the  German  period- 
icals, most  of  which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  is  another  evidence  of  the  present  tendency  to 
"  clannishness  "  on  the  part  of  German  deaf-mutes  of  which  we 
spoke  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals. 


Death  of  Moritz  Hill. — This  eminent  teacher  of  deaf-mutes, 
well  known  in  this  country  for  his  text-books  and  other  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profession,  died  at  his  res- 
idence in  Weissenfels,  Prussia,  on  the  30th  of  September  last. 
The  editor  of  the  Organ  promises  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the 
next  September  number  of  that  journal,  and  it  will  doubtless 
possess  sufficient  general  interest  to  justify  us  in  translating  it 
for  the  Annals. 

Articulation  in  England. — The  London  Echo  of  May  7, 1875, 
describes  a  crowded  and  important  meeting  which  was  held  in  the 
Mansion  House  the  day  previous,  in  support  of  the  Association 
for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  presided,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
distinguished  men,  including  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Houghton, 


*  Also,  of  Horn,  Switzerland,  as  Miss  Sulzberger's  residence  is  alter- 
nately in  these  two  places, 
t  "  Leaflets  for  Deaf-Mutes." 
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the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Dasent,  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild,  and  others, 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  was  stated 
that  the  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  society  already  amounted 
to  nearly  £2,000,  of  which  £500  had  been  given  by  the  Baroness 
Mayer  de  Rothschild. 

Articulation  in  Paris. — It  is  stated  in  Galignanis  Mes- 
senger of  April  19  that  M.  Magnat,  of  Geneva,  whose  work  on 
Articulation  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Annals,  has  been  giving  some  exhibitions  in  Paris  of  the 
achievements  of  his  pupils.  At  the  close  of  the  second  exhibi- 
tion, M.  Eugene  Pereire,  one  of  the  well-known  bankers  of  that 
name,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Jacobo  Rodriguez  Pereira  famous 
as  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  last  century,  announced  that 
a  new  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  opened  in 
Paris  in  August  next  in  the  Avenue  de  Villars,  near  the  hotel 
of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  It  is  to  be  maintained  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pereire  family,  and  will  be  directed  by  M.  Magnat. 


.1^  Appeal  from  China. — We  have  received  a  letter  from 
J.  Fisher  Crossette,  of  Chefoo,  North  China,  making  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  that  country.  We  have  not  space  for  the  whole  letter, 
but  we  give  a  brief  extract : 

"Please  take  your  present  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  one 
deaf-mute,  multiply  it  by  the  whole  number  of  such  in  the 
United  States,  remembering  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
to  relieve  that  want,  and  then  multiply  that  number  by  at  least 
ten,  and  consider  that  nothing  is  done  for  their  relief,  and  you 
will  have  a  little  idea  of  the  need,  the  crying  need,  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  China.  What  makes  the  plea  of  intense  interest 
is,  that  heathenism  will  never  think  of  caring  for  this  class  of 
our  fellow-men,  and  unless  Christians  from  Christian  nations 
initiate  the  movement  on  heathen  soil,  it  will  never  be  done." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know 
that  President  Gallaudet,  of  the  National  Deaf -Mute  College,  was 
once  on  the  point  of  going  to  China  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  departure  was  prevented  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  Chinese  Rebellion,  and  before  that 
was  quelled  Providence  called  him  to  his  present  sphere  of  labor 
in  Washington.    We  doubt  not  the  time  will  come  when  the 
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deaf-mutes  of  China  will  have  the  same  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion as  then*  brethren  in  Christian  lands  now  enjoy ;  whether 
the  time  has  yet  come  when  a  beginning  should  be  made  from 
this  country  is  a  question  calling  for  earnest  and  prayerful 
consideration. 


A  Deaf-Mute  Murderer. — Joseph  M.  T.  Davis,  a  deaf-mute 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age.  was  tried  in  Cincinnati 
last  March  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman  at  a  circus.  Davis, 
who  was  intoxicated,  was  making  some  disturbance,  and  when 
the  policeman  arrested  him  drew  a  revolver  and  fired,  the  shot 
causing  almost  instant  death.  Whether  Davis  had  been  at 
school  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  we  infer  that  he  had  received 
some  education  from  the  fact  that  the  judge  said  the  prisoner 
had  written  him  a  long  letter. 

Among  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  was  another  deaf-mute. 
He  took  the  oath  by  signing  his  name  to  it,  after  it  had  been 
written  by  the  clerk  on  a  piece  of  paper.  His  testimony  was 
given  through  an  interpreter,  Mr.  H.  P.  Franklin,  who  had  had 
some  experience,  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  says,  in  "  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  trial  lasted  three  days,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree.  With  regard  to  the  prisoner's  re- 
sponsibility as  affected  by  his  deaf-mutism,  the  judge,  hi  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  remarked  that  "  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of 
his  senses  was  impaired  or  lost  would  not  render  him  irre- 
sponsible in  the  commission  of  the  crime  charged,  if  he  had 
sufficient  mental  capacity  to  understand  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  to  resolve  and  determine  upon  the  commis- 
sion of  the  act." 


Consanguineous  Marriages. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  chap- 
lain of  the  London  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  of  Feb.  19,  1875,  mentions  the 
following  instances,  out  of  many  personally  known  to  himself, 
where  first-cousins,  having  married,  have  deaf-mute  children : 

"  In  one  family,  that  of  a  working  man,  out  of  nine  children 
eight  were  deaf  and  dmnb,  and  were,  moreover,  of  such  weak 
constitution  that  at  one  time  the  three  youngest  (all  bom  singly) 
could  not  walk.  In  another,  a  clergyman's,  out  of  eight  chil- 
dren four  were  afflicted,  one  being  deaf  and  dumb,  with  imper- 
fect sight :  another,  deaf,  dmnb,  and  blind ;  the  two  others. 
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deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic.  In  a  third  there  are  four  deaf-mutes. 
In  a  fourth,  two  out  of  four  cannot  hear.  In  a  fifth,  three  chil- 
dren are  deaf-mutes,  with  imperfect  sight." 


Cerebro-/Spi?ial  Meningitis  in  Germany. — We  have  several 
times  seen  " GenickJcrampf "  and  "Genickstarrt "  assigned  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  deafness  in  the  reports  of  German  institu- 
tions, and  have  supposed  that  these  were  other  names  for  the 
terrible  disease  known  in  this  country  as  "spotted  fever,"  or 
" cerebro-spinal  meningitis;"  but  as  a  certain  high  medical 
authority  of  whom  we  made  inquiries  did  not  confirm  this  view, 
we  have  waited  for  further  information  from  Germany.  This 
we  have  at  last  obtained,  and  we  find  that  our  supposition  was 
correct.  The  disease  is  the  same,  and  its  ravages  in  some  por- 
tions of  Germany  have  been  even  more  destructive  than  here, 
while  the  number  of  cases  of  deafness  which  have  resulted  is 
astonishing.  For  instance,  out  of  101  pupils  in  the  institution 
at  Meersburg.  in  Baden,  last  year,  23  were  made  deaf  by  it ; 
and  out  of  310  deaf-mutes  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Coslin.  in  the  province  of  Pomerania.  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1873.  120  owed  their  misfortune  to  this  disease — precisely 
the  same  number  as  became  deaf  from  all  other  adventitious 
causes — while  the  number  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  in  the  dis- 
trict was  only  70. 


A  Deaf  Ph.  D. — A  writer  in  the  Nation  of  May  20,  after 
giving  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  a  degree 
is  conferred  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  says  that,  except 
in  the  instance  he  describes,  the  traditions  give  no  record  of 
any  American  having  won  the  degree  of  "Ph.  D.  snmma  cum 
laude."  This  grade  of  the  degree  is  the  highest  possible,  and 
very  rarely  gained ;  "  perhaps  one  out  of  ten  among  the 
German  doctors  obtain  it,  but  only  after  many  years  of  work." 
Another  correspondent  of  the  Nation,  in  the  number  for  May 
27.  corrects  this  "tradition"  by  stating  that  "some  six  years 
ago  an  American,  who  was  entirely  deaf,  obtained  this  first 
degree.  He  learned  his  German  by  reading  from  the  lips  of 
his  teachers,  and  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  lectures  of 
Professors  Bimsen  and  Kirchoff  in  the  same  manner."  The 
correspondent  doubtless  refers  to  the  elder  of  the  brothers 
Moore,  whose  remarkable  attainments  were  mentioned  in  the 
Annals  several  years  ago.    With  respect  to  him,  however,  it  is 
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a  mistake  to  say  he  is  entirely  deaf.  (See  the  Annuls,  vol.  xvi, 
p.  207.) 

Deaf -Mates  as  Decorative  Artists. — A  writer  in  Harper's 
Weekly  says  that  the  French  government  proposes  to  establish 
a  school  of  mosaic  decorations  at  Sevres.  "  Such  a  school  was 
actually  established  by  Napoleon  I,  with  the  object  not  only  of 
naturalizing  a  beautiful  and  useful  art  in  France,  but  of  assist- 
ing an  unfortunate  class,  the  workmen  employed  being  all  deaf 
and  dumb.  But  since  1830  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it.  The 
original  idea  will  be  carried  out  so  far  that  pupils  showing  a 
taste  for  the  art  will  first  be  sought  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum." 

Professor  Whitney  on  Visible  Speech. — A  correspondent  calls 
our  attention  to  one  of  the  essays  of  the  second  series  of  Profes- 
sor W.  D.  Whitney's  "Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,"  in  which 
he  reviews  at  some  length  Professor  Bell's  system  of  Visible 
Speech.  He  writes  of  the  system  with  his  usual  acumen  and 
candor ;  but  while  he  has  a  high  appreciation  of  its  ingenuity, 
and  of  its  usefulness  in  some  respects,  he  does  not  admit  for  it 
all  that  its  author  claims,  either  as  to  its  perfection  or  as  to 
the  importance  of  its  practical  applications.  Of  the  point  in 
which  we  are  specially  interested — its  application  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  in  articulation — he  says  nothing  ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  works  he  has  under  review  are  those  of  the 
elder  Bell,  published  before  the  son  had  made  his  interesting 
experiments  with  the  deaf,  we  infer  that  his  attention  had  not 
been  called  to  its  value  in  this  direction. 


An  Ancient  "  Visible  Speech." — Mr.  Jenkins's  entertaining 
review  of  Van  Helmont's  "  Alphabeti  Hebraici  Delineatio,"  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  shows 
us  how  that  ingenious  but  erring  philosopher  found  a  "  Visible 
Speech"  in  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  held  in  Washington  last  January,  Pro- 
fessor J.  Enthoffer,  of  the  Coast-Survey  Office,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, in  which,  going  further  back  than  the  comparatively 
modern  Hebrew  characters  Van  Helmont  treats  of,  he  claimed 
that  the  original  letters  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  were  diagrams 
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of  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  act  of  forming  sounds.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  letter  A — originally  written  something  like  < — 
the  open  part  corresponds  to  the  human  mouth,  opened  to  pro- 
duce this  sound,  while  the  line  drawn  across  stands  for  the  teeth ; 
in  g.  the  curved  lines  represent  the  lips  closed  and  suddenly 
parted,  as  in  uttering  the  sound,  etc.,  etc.  The  theory  is  ex- 
plained briefly  in  the  "  Circular  of  Information  "  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  No.  1  for  1875,  where  it  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
diagrams,  in  which  the  positions  of  the  lips  and  other  vocal 
organs  are  compared  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their 
successive  changes  of  form.  A  work  treating  the  subject  more 
fully  is  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Enthoffer  has  reduced  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  five 
monograms,  each  containing  from  four  to  six  letters,  and  has 
prepared  tablets  and  copy-books  on  the  same  plan.  He  thinks 
that  by  their  aid  children  can  be  taught  reading  and  writing 
more  easily  than  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  they  can  be  made 
useful  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  teachers  now-a-days  that  in  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes  it  is  best  to  begin  with  words,  and 
not  single  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  that  this  method  would 
not  be  available  at  the  outset ;  but  for  more  advanced  pupils 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  be  draughtsmen — a  very  suitable 
field  of  employment  for  educated  deaf-mutes — it  will  unques- 
tionably be  found  valuable. 

The  Plionautograph. — Such  statements  as  the  following, 
which  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  June  14,  1875, 
have  come  to  our  notice  several  times  during  recent  years,  but 
thus  far,  we  believe,  none  of  the  inventions  have  succeeded  in 
overcoming  certain  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
reproduction  of  words.  Professor  A.  G.  Bell  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  late,  and  when  we  last  saw  him  he 
had  strong  hopes  of  reaching  the  desired  result.  Has  M.  Hup- 
pinger  anticipated  him  ?    The  Herald  says  : 

"  A  machine  for  writing  spoken  words  has  been  invented  by  M. 
H.  Huppinger.  The  Revue  Industrit  lie  describes  the  machine 
as  being  about  the  size  of  the  hand.  It  is  put  in  connection 
with  the  vocal  organs,  the  instrument  recording  tlieir  move- 
ments upon  a  moving  band  of  paper  in  dots  and  dashes.  The 
person  to  whom  the  instrument  is  attached  simply  repeats  the 
words  of  the  speaker  after  him  inaudibly.  This  lip  language  is 
then  faithfully  written  out." 
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President  Gallaudet  on  Deaf -Mutism. — The  current  number 
of  the  International  Review  contains  a  thoughtful  and  forcible 
article  by  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet.  entitled  "  Deaf-Mutism/' 
He  treats  the  subject  in  respect  to  its  mental,  moral,  and  social 
phenomena,  and  makes  some  pertinent  suggestions  upon  the 
consequent  duties  and  responsibilities  of  deaf-mutes,  then  teach- 
ers, and  the  community,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  without 
direct  practical  results. 


The  Deaf  Auditor. — We  find  in  the  Deaf-Mutes  Journal 
the  following  not  improbable  story  of  the  experience  of  "a  cer- 
tain well-known  lecturer."  who.  when  he  speaks  in  public,  is 
accustomed  to  select  some  bright-looking,  attentive  person  in  the 
audience,  and  address  his  remarks  directly  to  that  individual : 

"  One  night  he  was  lecturing  in  a  Western  town,  and,  as 
usual,  on  stepping  upon  the  platform  he  swept  the  house  at  a 
glance  in  search  of  this  necessary  person.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  eve  caught  that  of  a  bright,  intelligent-looking  lady, 
sitting  in  one  of  the  front  seats.  ;  There  is  my  auditor,'  he 
thought,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  manuscript ;  1 1 
will  address  myself  to  her,  for  I  have  already  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  that  thoughtful  countenance." 

"  As  the  lecture  proceeded,  he  became  conscious  of  the  effect 
he  was  producing  upon  this  auditor.  The  lady  never  took  her 
eyes  off  his  face,  and  her  expression  denoted  the  most  earnest 
listening  and  intense  sympathy.  When  his  eyes  twinkled,  her 
face  was  wreathed  in  smiles ;  and  when  they  filled  with  tears  at 
some  touching  anecdote  he  was  relating,  she  used  her  hand- 
kerchief freely.  *  This  is  certainly  very  flattering."  thought  the 
lecturer;  *I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  so  sympathetic  a  list- 
ener. I  must  manage  to  meet  this  lady  before  I  leave  the  town.' 
And  he  closed  his  manuscript  feeling  very  well  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  audience. 

"  As  the  people  were  leaving  the  house,  he  went  up  to  one  of 
the  lecture  committee,  and  said,  running  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  and  adjusting  his  necktie — 

"  'Who  is  that  very  intelligent-looking  lady,  in  the  blue  bonnet, 
who  sat  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  listened  so  attentively  to 
my  lecture  ? ' 

"  '  Oh.  that  was  Miss  Blank,'  was  the  reply  ;  *  she  is  a  deaf-mute, 
but  she  has  read  all  your  books,  and  was  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  although  she  could  hear  nothing  you  said.' " 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Ninth  Census,  we  present  to  the  readers  of 
the  Annals  the  charts  relating  to  deaf  mutism  contained  in  the 
admirable  Statistical  Atlas*  recently  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Julius  Bien. 
of  New  York,  the  accomplished  lithographer  of  the  Atlas,  who 
furnishes  the  charts  for  the  Annals  at  cost  price. 

The  charts  are  perhaps  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  notes 
accompanying  them,  but  a  few  additional  remarks  of  explana- 
tion, collated  or  adapted  for  the  most  part  from  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Atlas,  may  be  of  assistance. 

In  the  first  chart,  the  upper  left-hand  figure  represents  the 
whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  as 
distributed  between  the  two  sexes  and  at  the  several  periods  of 
life.  A  perpendicular  line  divides  the  sexes,  the  left  side  of 
this  line  representing  the  males,  and  the  right  the  females.  Or- 
dinates  are  drawn  on  each  side  the  perpendicular,  for  ten  ten- 
year  periods  of  life.  Each  ordinate  is  made  of  a  length  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  persons  of  that  sex  and  age  who 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  the  total  having  been  first  reduced  to  thou- 
sandths for  convenience  of  expression,  aud  the  figures  for  the 
appropriate  number  of  thousandths  being  set  down,  for  conve- 
nience of  verification  or  comparison,  opposite  the  end  of  each 
ordinate.  The  end  of  each  ordinate  (away  from  the  perpendic- 
ular) is  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  ordinates  next  above 
and  below,  and  thus  a  completed  and  closed  figure  is  formed. 
The  lowest  horizontal  line  represents  the  deaf-mutes  under  ten 
years  of  age,  the  second  those  between  ten  and  twenty  years, 
and  so  «n  up  to  the  highest.  The  side  representing  the  sex  of 
which  the  total  number  preponderates  is  shaded. 

The  other  figures  of  this  chart  give  the  same  statistics  with 
respect  to  each  State,  separately,  enabling  us  at  a  glance  to 
compare  sex  with  sex,  age  with  age,  State  with  State,  each  State 
with  the  whole  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 


*  "  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  Results  of  the  Ninth 
Census,  1870,  etc.,  compiled  under  authority  of  Congress  by  Francis  A. 
Walker,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth  Census,  etc.  Julius  Bien, 
Lith.  1874." 
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The  second  chart,  which  is  on  the  same  plan,  presents  the 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1860,  so  that,  by  looking*  from  one 
chart  to  the  other,  we  may  compare  each  of  their  particulars, 
and  see  what  changes  took  place  between  the  two  censuses  of 
1860  and  1870. 

In  the  third  chart  are  shown  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  1870  according  to  sex,  nationality,  and  color,  and  also 
the  comparative  increase,  in  the  several  States,  between  1860 
and  1870.  The  upper  left-hand  circle  represents  the  total  num- 
ber in  the  United  States,  and  the  sectors  of  that  circle  show 
the  parts  into  which  that  aggregate  is  divided  by  distinctions 
of  sex  and  nationality.  If  we  compare  the  radii  of  the  circle 
to  the  hands  of  a  clock,  (supposing  these  to  be  four  instead  of 
two,  and  all  of  equal  length,)  one  hand  always  stands  at  six 
o'clock,  and  the  others  are  moved  around  at  various  angles  to  it 
and  to  each  other  to  represent  the  distribution  indicated  above. 
Thus,  one  hand  standing  at  6,  another  stands  nearly  opposite 
to  it  at  12:02  o'  the  clock,  the  sector  formed  by  the  two  hands 
containing  181  degrees  of  the  circle,  being  the  share  (a  trine 
more  than  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States  who 
are  native  males.  A  third  hand  stands  at  12:36  o'  the  clock,  the 
sector  formed  by  this  radius  and  the  one  just  mentioned  con- 
taining 17  degrees  of  the  circle,  which  represent  the  share  (a 
little  less  than  .}0)  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  United  States  who 
are  foreign  males.  The  fourth  hand  stands  at  1:02  o'  the  clock, 
the  sector  formed  by  this  radius  and  the  one  last  mentioned 
containing  13  degrees  of  the  circle,  showing  the  share  (a  little 
more  than  of  the  total  deaf-mutes  who  are  foreign  females. 
There  remains  a  sector,  to  complete  the  circle,  comprised  between 
this  last  radius  and  the  one  that  stands  fast  at  6,  which  sec- 
tor contains  149  degrees  of  the  circle,  representing  the  share 
(about  ?)  of  the  total  deaf-mutes  who  are  native  females. 

These  sectors  manifestly  can  be  put  together  to  f«rm  larger 
classes,  either  with  or  without  the  distinction  of  sex,  or  with- 
out that  of  nationality.  Thus,  to  take  the  sectors  in  the  order 
above  named,  Nos.  1  and  2  represent  the  male,  and  Nos.  3  and 
and  4  the  female  deaf-mutes ;  Nos.  2  and  3  represent  the  for- 
eign, and  Nos.  1  and  4  the  native  deaf-mutes. 

The  first  horizontal  series  of  smaller  circles  is  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  cir- 
cles here  stand  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  each  State,  by  turns. 

The  large  figure  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  constructed 
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upon  a  similar  principle  with  that  in  the  left-hand  comer,  ex- 
cept that  the  sectors  here  represent  the  white  males  and  white 
females,  the  colored  males  and  colored  females,  while  the 
second  horizontal  series  of  smaller  circles  shows  these  classes 
of  facts  by  States. 

The  third  horizontal  series  of  circles  is  intended  to  show, 
for  each  State,  the  increase  of  deaf-mutism  during  the  decade 
1800-70,  the  inner  circles  being  proportional  to  the  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  1860,  the  outer  circles  being  propor- 
tional to  the  number  at  1870,  and  the  rim  between  (showing 
the  increase)  being  shaded  for  better  effect. 

For  convenience  of  further  comparison  we  reproduce  here  a 
figure  from  another  chart  of  the  Atlas,  showing  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  in  1870.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  figures  of  the  first  and  second  charts  of  deaf- 
mutism,  except  that  in  this  all  persons  over  eighty  years  of  age 
are  included  in  the  highest  ordinate,  while  in  the  charts  of  deaf- 
mutism  two  additional  decades  are  specified,  making  the  highest 
ordinate  refer  to  persons  over  one  hundred  years  of  age.  For 
the  sake  of  economy  we  arrange  the  number  of  thousandths  in 
a  separate  table,  instead  of  having  them  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  ordinates,  as  is  done  in  the  charts. 

Total  Population  of  the  United  States. 

No.  of  Thous'dths. 

Males.  Females. 

 002  .002 

 007  .007 


 017  .01;V 

50—60  032  .027 

0  047  .044 

30—40  064  .063 

20—30  087  .000 

10—20  115  .114 

0—10  136  .132 

Examination  and  comparison  of  the  various  figures  of  the 
charts  suggest  a  great  many  interesting  inquiries,  some  of 
which  admit  of  an  easy  reply,  while  others  do  not.  We  can 
only  make  a  brief  reference  to  two  or  three  of  them. 

If  we  compare  the  figures  which  represent  the  individual 
States  on  the  first  chart  with  that  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same  chart,  we  note  that,  notwithstanding  many  irregularities, 
the  majority  of  them  correspond  in  shape  with  the  type.  The 
principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  New  England  States, 
(not  including  Connecticut,)  and  two  of  the  Middle  States,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.    Why  these  exceptions  ?    Doubtless  the 
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reason  is,  that  man}7  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  these  States  who  were 
of  school  age  were  in  the  institutions  at  Hartford,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  when  the  census  was  taken,  and  were  there- 
fore included  among  the  residents  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  in  which  the  features  of  the  type 
are  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  case  of  the  second  decade,  thus 
restoring  the  balance.  Another  reason  for  the  irregularities  in 
some  States  is  that  small  populations  do  not  afford  scope  for 
the  law  of  average  to  produce  symmetry.  The  wider  the  scope 
given  the  more  effectually  the  law  operates.  Thus  the  figures 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  bear  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  type  than  those  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Still 
another  disturbing  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  migration  from 
one  State  to  another. 

Comparing  the  figure  representing  the  deaf-mutes  of  the 
United  States  with  that  representing  the  total  population  of 
the  country,  the  most  striking  point  of  difference  is  in  the  lines 
giving  the  first  and  second  decades.  Why  is  the  line  of  the 
first  decade  so  much  shorter,  and  the  line  of  the  second  decade 
so  much  longer,  in  the  deaf-mute  figure  ?  Probably  the  chief 
reason  is  that  the  census  of  deaf-mutism  does  not  express  the 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  many  deaf-mutes  under  ten  years  of  age 
are  not  so  returned,  because  the  fact  of  their  deafness  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  their  parents  ;  and,  secondly,  the  deaf-mutes  in  the 
second  decade  of  life  are  more  fully  reported  than  those  at  other 
ages,  because  many  of  them  are  at  school  during  this  period, 
and  the  statistics  of  the  census  being  derived  from  the  officers 
of  the  institutions,  none  who  are  at  school  are  omitted  from  the 
enumeration. 

A  further  comparison  of  these  two  figures  in  the  higher  de- 
cades of  life  suggests  some  comments  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  longevity  of  deaf-mutes  as  compared  with  that  of 
hearing  persons ;  but  our  space  does  not  permit  us  at  present  to 
enter  upon  this  and  other  curious  inquiries  which  will  occur  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  examines  the  charts. 

We  only  add,  that  if  a  circle  were  given  representing  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  in  the  manner  of  the  third 
chart,  and  the  two  large  circles  of  the  latter  were  compared 
with  it,  it  would  be  seen  that,  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
males,  the  natives,  and  the  whites  are  in  excess  of  their  respec- 
tive proportions  among  the  whole  population. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE   LATE  CHARLES 
BAKER,  PH.  D. 

Charles  Baker  was  the  head-master  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  at  Doncaster,  England,  for  forty-five  years.  He 
was  born  in  Birmingham,  July  31,  1803,  and  died  at  Eastfield 
House,  Doncaster,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1874. 

A  mural  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Institution  at  Doncaster,  at  the  expense  of 
his  old  pupils.  At  the  top  of  the  tablet  is  a  medallion  likeness 
in  marble,  and  below  is  the  following  inscription : 

Sn  flUmoriam. 

CHARLES  BAKER, 

WHO 

For  Forty-five  Years  Discharged  Faithfully 
The  Duties  of  Head-master  of  this 
Institution, 
This  Tablet  is  Erected 
By  Some  of  His  Pupils 
As  a  Mark  of  Gratitude  and  Affection  for  Their 
Much-loved  Master  and  Friend. 
He  died  May  27th,  1874, 
aged  seventy  years. 
"  Let  His  Own  Works  Praise  Him  In  The  Gates. "    Prav.  XXXI,  31. 
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Mr.  Baker  was  the  second  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  advanced  education  and  liberal  mind, 
and  all  the  children  received  the  instruction  and  example  both 
from  their  father  and  mother  that  prevail  in  a  well-regulated 
household.  A  library  containing  more  than  a  thousand  volumes 
was  open  to  them,  and  with  these  advantages  all  the  family  ob- 
tained that  love  for  literature  and  learning  which  distinguished 
them  in  after  years. 

His  father  devoted  all  the  leisure  time  he  could  spare  to  his 
children,  and  Charles,  being  much  with  his  father,  soon  attained 
such  maturity  of  character  that  he  was  able  to  hold  positions  in 
life  in  advance  of  his  years.  He  was  but  a  youth  when  his  at- 
tention was  first  attracted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  father, 
while  walking  with  him  one  day,  directed  his  attention  to  a 
gentleman,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  just  come  to  Birming- 
ham to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  excited 
his  curiosity,  and  his  father  promised  to  take  him  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children.  He  went  to  the  exam- 
ination, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  intelligence  and  ac- 
quirements of  the  children.  They  were  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Braidwood,  a  grandson  of  the  Braidwood  who  was  the  first 
teacher  of  that  name  in  Great  Britain. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  Charles  Baker  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  rendered  assistance  in  organizing  the  Der- 
itend  and  Bordesley  Sunday-schools.  As  his  services  were  gra- 
tuitous, he  was  received  in  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  in  the  schools,  and  became  known  to  most  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  1818  Mr.  Braidwood  had  to  leave  Birmingham  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  superintend 
the  management  of  the  boys  during  his  absence.  Mr.  Jas.  Dowell, 
with  whom  young  Baker  had  been  engaged  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  at  once  named  him  as  most  fitted  to  take  the  position. 
The  following  are  the  remarks  he  made  after  his  duties  were 
finished : 

"  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  there,  and  learned  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  not  a  book  used  in  their 
instruction  was  to  be  found.  All  had  been  carefully  locked  up, 
as  though  the  craft  would  have  been  in  danger  if  a  boy  of  fifteen 
had  been  allowed  to  penetrate  its  mysteries.  However,  there 
were  copy-books,  drawing-books,  pictures,  and  writing  and  draw- 
ing materials.    Some  hours  were  spent  each  day  in  improving 
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work,  and  the  rest  in  play,  and  long  walks  about  the  beautiful 
neighborhood." 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  several  of  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Institution  wished  to  engage  him  perma- 
nently as  an  assistant,  but  Mr.  Braidwood's  consent  could  not 
be  obtained  to  this,  so  he  renewed  his  duties  at  Deritend. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd  secured  his 
services  to  take  charge  of  a  school  he  was  establishing  at  Wed- 
nesbury.  He  was  engaged  here  for  two  years,  and  mentions 
that  he  read  a  great  deal,  and  made  every  effort  to  improve  and 
cultivate  his  mind.  One  of  his  intimate  friends  here  was  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Jackson,  whose  wife  was  the  widow  of  Captain  White 
Benson,  of  York ;  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  house,  and 
describes  what  great  pleasure  he  had  in  their  conversation  and 
society.  She  had  a  son,  Edward  White  Benson,  who  became 
his  most  intimate  friend,  and  a  few  years  after  married  one  of 
his  sisters ;  the  eldest  son  of  this  union  is  the  Rev.  Edward 
White  Benson,  D.  D.,  late  Master  of  Wellington  College,  and 
now  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

In  March,  1823,  he  was  engaged  to  conduct  a  school  at  the 
Varteg  Iron  Company  Works,  near  Pontypool,  in  Monmouth- 
shire. He  remained  in  Wales  till  1826,  when  he  returned  to 
Birmingham,  and  he  had  not  been  long  at  home  when  his  as- 
sistance was  again  required  by  the  committee  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  at  Edgbaston.  During  his  absence,  Mr. 
Braidwood  had  died,  and  Mr.  Louis  Du  Puget,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  was  now  head-master.    Mr.  Baker  says : 

"  Mr.  Du  Puget  was  an  intelligent  man  and  a  good  teacher, 
but  not  specially  qualified  for  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  I  was  called  upon,  and  most  urgently  requested  by  Dr. 
De  Leys  and  Dr.  Alexander  Blair,  to  go  again  and  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  Institution ;  they  represented  the  place  as 
being  in  a  state  of  utter  disorganization  and  confusion,  the  lads 
running  away  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  day,  and  the  girls 
in  rebellion,  the  matron  disaffected  like  the  children  toward  the 
master,  and  the  assistant  master  who  had  resided  there  for  sev- 
eral years  gone  away.  At  first  I  positively  and  firmly  declined 
any  such  engagement  as  a  permanency  or  even  temporarily,  but 
the  picture  they  drew  of  the  position  of  affairs,  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  the  Institution,  induced  me  at  last  to  promise 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Institution  the  next  day. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  first  day  I  was  among  them,  the  chil- 
dren all  became  calm.  They  had  been  literally  prisoners 
for  weeks.    I  obtained  their  confidence  at  once  and  without 
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any  imputation  on  the  master.  They  asked  me  to  take  them 
out.  The  master  and  members  of  the  committee  present  said 
they  would  all  run  away  if  I  did  so.  I  told  the  children  this, 
and  they  scorned  the  idea,  promising  implicit  obedience  to  me. 
Peace  began  to  take  the  place  of  confusion  at  once,  and  after 
promising  to  go  the  next  day  I  went  home.  Gradually  lessons 
commenced,  my  influence  over  them  keeping  all  right  except 
occasional  ebullitions  of  temper.  I  saw  I  was  weaving  a  net 
round  myself,  for  I  was  necessary  to  the  continued  harmony 
of  the  place.  The  solicitations  of  the  committee  and  the  chil- 
dren and  others  at  length  prevailed  so  far  that  I  became  per- 
manently attached  to  that  Institution,  and  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  for  life. 

"  While  with  Mr.  Du  Puget  I  became  well  acquainted  with  Pes- 
talozzi's  views,  which  were  undoubtedly  applicable  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  work  we  had  in  hand.  Here,  however,  we  had  a 
field  equally  new  to  us  both.  There  were  no  printed  books  to 
guide  us.  We  read  the  theories  of  some  of  our  predecessors 
of  ancient  days  and  foreign  countries,  but  not  a  scrap  of  practical 
information  as  to  modes  of  procedure  had  been  left  behind  by 
those  who  had  previously  occupied  our  position.  Night  after 
night  we  worked  almost  in  the  dark  at  courses  of  instruction 
in  language,  and  day  after  day  we  taught  during  school-hours, 
and  discussed  at  other  times  different  modes  of  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  our  pupils.  I  had  now 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  no  ignoble  office  to  walk  in  the 
steps  of  Dalgarno,  Wallis,  Braidwood,  De  l'Epee,  Sicard,  and 
others,  who  had  devoted  their  thoughts  and  their  lives  to  raising 
the  condition  of  those  who,  deprived  of  hearing,  have  never  at- 
tained, or  if  once  attained  have  lost,  the  power  of  speech.  My 
determination  was  formed  to  make  this  object  my  life  profes- 
sion, and  I  gave  all  my  energies  to  the  task." 

Mr.  Baker  was  three  years  at  the  Edgbaston  Institution,  and 
during  this  time  he  directed  the  minds  of  the  elder  pupils  to 
the  various  objects  of  natural  history  which  came  before  them 
during  their  leisure  hours.  Entomology  became  a  favorite  pur- 
suit ;  and  in  1828  he  became  the  author  of  a  small  volume  which 
he  describes  as  "  British  Butterflies :  their  distinctions,  generic 
and  specific,  with  lithographic  illustrations  of  each  genus,  com- 
prising 33  species,  drawn  by  the  children  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Edgbaston."  Many  years  after,  Sir  Jo- 
seph Paxton  applied  for  a  copy  to  notice  in  the  Horticultural 
Register. 

In  1828  it  was  announced  that  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  contemplated  for  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Baker  had 
now  had  three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
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dumb,  and  he  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  propose  to 
conduct  such  an  institution  when  established.  His  application 
was  favorably  entertained,  and  in  May,  1829,  he  wrote  to  the 
committee  of  the  Edgbaston  Institution  resigning  his  post  of 
assistant  master.  In  July  he  met  the  committee  of  the  pro- 
jected institution  at  Doncaster,  and  the  interview  resulted  in 
his  being  unanimously  appointed  head-master.  It  was  decided 
that  the  institution  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
house  could  be  found.  A  public  meeting  was  arranged  to  be 
held  at  Doncaster  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  it  was  then  set- 
tled that  a  part  of  Eastfield  House  should  be  taken  temporarily. 

On  the  2d  of  November  pupils  were  admitted,  the  public 
being  very  curious,  and  at  first  sceptical  as  to  results.  This 
was  an  incentive  to  progress,  and  before  six  months  had  elapsed 
the  acquirements  of  the  boys  were  much  beyond  the  usual  re- 
sults of  a  year's  teaching. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fenton,  vicar  of  Wadworth,  who  had  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  Baker,  decided  that 
one  of  the  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
would  be  to  have  public  examinations  of  the  children  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  county.  The  second  meeting  for  this  pur- 
pose was  held  at  Leeds,  and  Dr.  Williamson,  then  a  leading 
physician  there,  had  arranged  that  a  young  surgeon,  whom  he 
was  desirous  of  introducing  to  public  notice,  should  read  a 
paper  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  before  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  after  which  an  examination  of  the  pupils  should 
be  held.  Mr.  Fenton  and  Mr.  Baker  were  invited  by  Mr. 
Aldam  to  meet  Dr.  Williamson  and  the  young  lecturer  at  din- 
ner. Neither  appeared  till  dinner  was  half  over,  when  Dr. 
Williamson  arrived,  and  to  the  consternation  of  all  present  said 
his  protege  could  not  be  found,  and  he  believed  he  had  taken 
fright  at  being  engaged  to  introduce  to  the  best  audience  that 
could  be  collected  in  Leeds  a  subject  of  which  he  was  practi- 
cally ignorant,  and  had  left  the  town.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Neither  Dr.  Williamson  nor  Mr.  Fenton  could  take  his  place, 
and  Mr.  Baker  was  appealed  to.  Only  four  hours  had  to  elapse 
before  the  meeting  was  to  take  place.  Under  the  great  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  Mr.  Baker  consented  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  absent  lecturer,  and  he  retired  to  a 
private  room  of  the  hotel  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  for  three  hours.    The  lecture  hall  was  crowded 
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to  the  ceiling,  and  Dr.  Williamson,  the  chairman  of  the  society, 
introduced  Mr.  Baker,  after  alluding  to  the  disappointment 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  arisen  from  the  absence  of  the  lec- 
turer announced. 

For  upwards  of  an  hour  Mr.  Baker  engaged  his  hearers  with 
the  reading  of  the  paper  he  had  prepared,  and  at  its  conclusion 
Mr.  Edward  Baines  rose  and  expressed  the  pleasure  they  had 
all  felt  in  listening  to  a  subject  so  new  to  them.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  boys  then  took  place.  Mr.  Baker  writes  :  "  I  was 
very  warmly  congratulated  on  my  almost  impromptu  lecture, 
and  the  next  morning  still  better  evidences  were  given  of  its 
success.  The  character  of  the  Institution  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Leeds." 

In  1830  so  largely  had  the  Institution  grown  in  favor,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  funds,  but  also  to  applications  for 
admission,  that  the  space  occupied  was  too  contracted,  and 
possession  of  the  entire  premises  was  obtained  by  the  purchase 
of  the  lease.  This  step  was  followed  by  a  large  accession  of  pu- 
pils. In  this  year  Mr.  Baker  considered  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Institution  was  so  firmly  established  that  he  was  justified 
in  marrying.  His  wife  was  Mary  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  by 
whom  he  had  a  family  of  nine  children. 

In  1831  Mr.  Baker  first  turned  his  attention  to  supplying 
class-books  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  During  that  year  he  pub- 
lished "  Scripture  Characters,"  which  was  followed  by  others, 
forming  a  series.  "This,"  he  says,  "was  the  object  which  I 
had  more  at  heart  than  any  other.  Although  the  deaf  and 
dumb  had  been  gathered  together  in  various  institutions  for 
forty  years,  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  supply  such  a 
course  of  practical  lessons  as  they  required,  both  as  school  ex- 
ercises and  as  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  language  when  not 
under  the  instruction  of  their  teacher.  If  any  such  printed 
or  other  lessons  existed  in  any  institution  they  were  carefully 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  initiated.  The  theory  of 
the  art  was  established ;  to  put  its  practice  into  form  was  a 
work  of  patient  labor." 

In  1833  Mr.  Baker  became  connected  with  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  one  of 
the  Society,  had  suggested  and  brought  out  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine. 200,000  copies  of  this  publication  were  sold  weekly,  and 
the  success  of  the  Magazine  led  to  the  publication  of  the  Penny 
Cyclopuzdia.    Mr.  Baker  says : 
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"  I  wrote  to  Charles  Knight  offering  to  furnish  an  original 
article  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  This 
letter  was  replied  to  by  George  Long,  the  editor  of  the  Cyclopae- 
dia. My  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  little  correspondence  ensued 
which  led  to  other  literary  engagements,  not  only  for  the  Soci- 
ety's publications  but  for  others  also.  Mr.  Long  wished  me  to 
write  for  the  Journal  of  Education  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution.  This  was  in  November, 
1833,  and  Mr.  Long  required  the  article  for  the  April  number 
in  1834.  After  I  had  read  his  letter  I  sat  astounded  for  an  hour 
or  two,  amazed  at  my  temerity  in  putting  myself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. Here  was  I  engaged  to  write  for  a  journal  of  the  highest 
character  on  educational  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  probably  in 
the  world,  to  be  one  of  a  band  of  contributors  mustering  among 
them  the  most  advanced  minds  in  England,  without  experience, 
for  I  had  never  written  more  than  a  few  trifling  articles  for  the 
press.  I  shrank  from  the  task  which  lay  before  me.  I  thought 
of  my  very  defective  education.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  was 
strong  on  one  point,  a  knowledge  of  my  subject,  and  at  length 
I  sat  down,  and  drew  a  slight  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  article.  I  devoted  the  evenings  of  December  to  my  work, 
and  in  January  forwarded  my  manuscript  to  Mr.  Long.  He  ex- 
pressed his  thorough  approval  of  it,  and  in  ten  days  forwarded 
me  a  proof,  which  he  told  me  had  been  read  by  Lord  Brougham, 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  with  great  satisfaction.  My  payment  for 
this  article  was  at  the  rate  of  eight  guineas  a  sheet.  This  was 
very  satisfactory  to  me.  I  found  I  possessed  a  new  power  which 
might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account. 

"  My  correspondence  with  Mr.  Long  continued  on  educational 
and  cyclopedical  subjects.  I  wrote  at  his  desire  a  short  article 
for  the  Journal  '  On  Teaching  Beading.'  Charles  Knight  ap- 
plied to  me  for  a  memoir  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  for  his  4  Gallery 
of  Portraits,'  and  I  also  wrote  several  topographical  and  bio- 
graphical articles  for  the  Penny  Cyclopaidia  ;  also  an  article  '  On 
Teaching  Arithmetic, '  for  the  Jo  urnal  of  Education.  Mr.  Long 
applied  to  me  to  know  who  would  be  the  best  to  apply  to  for  an 
article  on  the  blind.  I  mentioned  the  Kev.  William  Taylor,  of 
York,  and  he  was  applied  to,  but  declined.  1  then  suggested 
his  endeavoring  to  obtain  such  an  article  from  the  master  of 
the  London  or  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  but  he  wrote  to  me, 
'  I  have  not  found  any  teacher  who  is  competent  to  write  on 
the  subject ;  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  undertake  it.'  I  promised 
to  do  so,  and  in  my  article,  having  obtained  certain  information 
from  the  different  public  establishments  for  the  blind,  I  insisted 
strongly  on  more  and  better  education,  and  on  a  more  general 
introduction  of  embossed  reading-books  for  the  blind.  The 
proofs  of  my  article  were  submitted  to  the  authorities  of  three 
establishments,  and  my  statements  were  admitted  to  be  correct, 
and  great  good  arose  from  this  article." 

Poor  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  could  not  avail 
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themselves  of  the  benefits  of  institutions  where  they  had  to 
make  an  annual  payment,  and  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  the 
guardians  had  no  power  to  assist  them ;  but  on  the  representa- 
tion of  this  state  of  things  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood  he  obtained  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  which  allowed  boards  of  guardians  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
institutions,  and  which  proved  of  great  value. 

In  1836  Mr.  Baker  became  a  member  of  the  Central  Society 
of  Education.  He  contributed  several  articles ;  two  of  them — 
"  On  the  Education  of  the  Senses  "  and  on  "  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions " — appeared  in  their  first  publication. 

In  1838  Mr.  Baker  at  his  own  private  expense  established  a 
printing  press  at  the  Institution.  He  employed  a  man  to  super- 
intend it,  who  taught  some  of  the  elder  pupils  when  school - 
hours  were  over,  and  when  they  left  school  they  were  enabled 
to  obtain  good  wages  at  printing  offices,  or  as  bookbinders. 
Notices  of  meetings  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Institution 
were  printed  at  it.    Mr.  Baker  says  : 

"  Very  shortly  after  this  date  I  commenced  writing  my  series 
of  practical  reading-books,  '  The  Circle  of  Knowledge,'  etc. 
For  a  year  or  two  I  was  wishful  to  ascertain  their  practical 
working  in  comparison  with  other  school-books  ;  and  afterwards, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  my  time  was  fully  occupied  and  over 
occupied  in  commercial  transactions  necessary  for  their  success 
connected  with  paper,  printing,  binding,  correcting  proofs,  and 
superintending  the  production  of  large  editions,  not  only  of  this 
series  but  of  other  works,  especially  the  '  Bible  History,'  on 
the  same  graduated  plan  I  adopted  for  the  '  Circle  of  Knowl- 
edge.' " 

Besides  the  duties  which  more  strictly  belonged  to  the  office 
of  head-master,  Mr.  Baker  had  done  all  the  secretary's  work, 
kept  all  the  accounts,  and  made  sacrifices  of  time  and  labor  in 
every  way  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Institution,  and  its  re- 
served and  invested  fund  was  now  larger  than  had  ever  been 
anticipated. 

"At  our  January  meeting  in  1847,"  he  writes,  "I  made  cer- 
tain proposals  to  the  committee  which  I  thought  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution  warranted  and  my  own  services  merited. 
These  proposals  were  rejected.  In  February  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Cadell,  of  Edinburgh,  came  to  see  me  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Edinburgh  Institution.  After  looking  at 
the  classes  and  commending  their  attainments  as  in  all  cases 
superior  for  the  time  the  pupils  had  been  under  instruction  to 
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anything  they  had  ever  seen,  they  announced  to  me  that  their 
object  was  to  engage  a  new  master  for  the  Edinburgh  Institu- 
tion, and  inquired  if  I  would  become  a  candidate  for  that  office. 
My  reply  was  that  I  would  certainly  not  become  a  candidate  in 
the  usual  application  of  the  term  in  competition  with  others ; 
that  my  experience  and  confidence  in  myself  forbade  my  enter- 
taining such  a  proposal,  but  if  a  bona  fide  offer  were  made  to 
me  on  such  terms  as  I  could  accept  I  would  consider  it  with  a 
favorable  disposition  to  make  such  a  change.  I  gave  them  a 
promise  to  meet  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  and 
to  visit  the  place  the  ensuing  month. 

"  Another  meeting  of  our  committee  was  called  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  which  met  my 
own  proposal  half  way,  but  which  I  declined  to  accept.  On  the 
following  Sunday  Mr.  Denison  called  on  me.  He  had  come 
down  from  London  from  having  heard  of  the  disruption  about 
to  take  place,  and  in  his  own  name  and  office  as  recognized 
chairman  of  the  committee  he  again  called  them  together.  On 
this  occasion  more  than  I  asked  was  conceded  as  salary,  together 
with  a  gratuity  for  past  services.  On  the  8th  of  March  I  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  fulfil  my  engagement  to  meet  the  directors,  to 
decline  their  offer,  and  to  suggest  plans  for  their  Institution. 
I  was  most  kindly  and  flatteringly  received  at  a  large  meeting, 
and  deep  regret  was  universally  expressed  that  the  Edinburgh 
Institution  could  not  have  my  services.  At  my  suggestion, 
James  Cook,  my  former  assistant,  and  then  head-master  of  the 
Dublin  Institution  at  Claremont,  was  corresponded  with,  and 
afterwards  appointed.  Lord  Murray,  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Lord  Brougham  and  of  all  the  literati  of  the  time, 
invited  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Mackenzie,  George  Combe,  Kobert 
Chambers,  and  others,  to  meet  me  at  his  house,  and  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  had  I  consented  to  the  views  of  the  Edin- 
burgh directors  in  inviting  me  my  salary  would  have  shortly 
been  advanced  to  £1,000  a  year,  and  that  Lord  Murray  had 
some  intention  to  leave  all  his  worldly  effects  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  a  college  for  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

Mr.  Baker,  about  the  year  1830,  made  some  efforts  to  have  a 
census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  taken,  but  these  efforts  were  not 
successful.  In  1840  he  again  attempted  it,  and  received  com- 
munications from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Althorp,  and  others,  that  the  matter  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  it.  In  1850  he  writes 
thus : 

"  I  made  a  great  effort  to  obtain  the  taking  of  a  census  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  with  the  general  census  in  the  next  year.  In 
previous  years  I  had  been  content  to  entrust  the  necessary 
efforts  to  members  of  Parliament  and  other  persons  of  position. 
This  year  I  waited  on  Major  Graham,  the  Registrar-General,  at 
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Somerset  House,  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  obtained  his  promise  to  facilitate  it.  I  addressed  cir- 
culars tc  all  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  those 
for  the  blind,  urging  their  co-operation,  especially  in  using  pres- 
sure with  any  members  of  Parliament  who  could  be  influenced. 
These  efforts  were  successful ,  and  the  first  census  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ever  made  in  England  was  obtained  in  1851." 

Mr  Baker  considered  that  the  alphabetical  mode  of  teaching 
reading  was  attended  with  needless  difficulty  and  loss  of  time. 
He  wrote  an  article  upon  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  and  he  read  a  paper  upon  it  to  the 
Church  Schoolmasters'  Association  in  1853.  In  1850  he  met  in 
London  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsford,  chaplain  at  the  Milbank  Pen- 
itentiary, and  a  class  of  the  prisoners,  all  adults,  was  formed  to 
test  his  method  of  teaching  reading.  None  of  the  prisoners 
could  read,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  all  except  one  who 
was  deficient  in  intellect  could  read  the  lesson  freely,  point  out 
every  word  that  was  named,  and  name  any  word  that  was  pointed 
out.  The  lesson  consisted  of  fifty  words,  and  the  test  gave  great 
satisfaction.  He  afterwards  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kingsford 
sent  a  teacher  there  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

In  1845  Mr.  Baker  writes :  "  During  the  whole  of  this  year 
I  was  much  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  my  various  works  for 
publication,  and  I  decided  that  the  reading  books  should  be 
followed  by  manuals  for  teachers  for  each  gradation."  The 
"  Circle  of  Knowledge,"  has  of  all  his  educational  works  ob- 
tained the  greatest  popularity.  It  is  a  reading  book  for  children 
of  all  ages,  and  as  one  writer  observes,  "  the  author  has  taken 
the  most  difficult  subjects  and  clothed  them  with  simplicity  and 
beauty."  Mr.  Baker  received  numerous  flattering  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  usefulness  and  superiority  of  this  work.  Lord 
Brougham  wrote  him  a  very  complimentary  letter.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Sutherland  purchased  the  book  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
children,  and  when  a  new  edition  was  published  Mr.  Baker 
forwarded  copies  of  the  three  gradations  to  Miss  Hildyard,  who 
had  the  royal  children  under  her  instruction.  They  were  ac- 
knowledged by  Sir  Charles  Phipps  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
The  grandchildren  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  he  quitted  France 
and  settled  in  England,  were  also  taught  from  these  books, 
and  the  sons  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  used  them  as  lesson  books 
in  English,  and  translated  them  into  French ;  they  have  been 
largely  circulated  in  the  British  Colonies  ;  also  in  Russia ;  and 
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the  first  gradation  was  translated  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Legge  into 
Chinese,  and  is  used  in  the  schools  of  China  and  Japan.  Large 
supplies  of  the  work  were  sent  for  the  use  of  schools  in  India, 
and  Major  Fuller,  R.  A.,  who  was  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Punjaub,  applied  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  to  inquire 
whether  an  edition  could  be  prepared  omitting  several  of  the 
sections  not  applicable  to  India,  together  with  a  few  verbal 
alterations.  This  was  done.  The  work  was  published  under 
Government  sanction  and  headed  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
many  thousands  have  been  supplied. 

In  1851  a  new  school-room  was  built  at  the  Institution.  In 
1865  a  large  extension  of  the  buildings  took  place,  and  when  the 
accounts  came  to  be  settled  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £2,500. 
A  bank  temporarily  supplied  this  deficiency,  but  afterwards  be- 
came anxious  about  being  refunded.    Mr.  Baker  writes  thus  : 

"  I  felt  confident  that  the  whole  amount  could  be  obtained, 
when  I  could  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  personal  canvass.  When 
I  had  engaged  a  responsible  assistant  in  the  school-room  I 
visited  every  considerable  town  in  the  county,  and  before  Christ- 
mas I  had  nearly  completed  the  amount  required.  Before  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  I  had  obtained  £150  in  excess  of  the 
entire  outlay,  which  was  carried  to  the  general  account." 

In  1869  he  prepared  a  very  important  work  having  reference 
to  the  Institution,  being  uAn  historical  and  financial  statement 
of  forty  years'  work  at  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb."  It  showed  that  the  Institution  was  possessed  in 
land  and  buildings  and  invested  property  to  the  amount  of 
above  £20,000  ;  that  there  were  then  under  instruction  120 
pupils,  and  that  about  700  had  been  educated  there,  and  that 
the  average  yearly  cost  per  head  of  the  pupils  had  been  £20  10s. 

The  last  work  published  by  Mr.  Baker  was  in  1873.  It  was 
the  translation  of  Amman's  Dissertation  on  Speech,  reviewed  in 
the  Annals,  vol.  xix,  page  31. 

Mr.  Baker  was  often  consulted  by  the  committees  of  institu- 
tions in  Great  Britain.  The  institutions  at  Birmingham,  Exeter, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Brighton,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
and  Cardiff  were  all  supplied  by  masters  who  had  qualified 
themselves  for  the  position  under  him  at  Doncaster ;  and  there 
are  in  other  institutions  assistant  teachers,  chaplains,  and  secre- 
taries of  deaf  and  dumb  adult  associations  who  were  trained 
under  him.  His  own  work  was  very  onerous  for  many  years.  Be- 
sides directing  the  school  duties,  he  performed  all  the  secretary's 
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work,  coaducted  the  entire  correspondence,  drew  up  and  printed 
the  annual  report,  and  kept  all  the  subscription  and  donation 
accounts,  the  account  of  household  expenditure,  and  also  the  ac- 
counts of  the  pupils.  With  all  these  many  engagements,  he 
took  great  interest  in  all  social  and  educational  movements  in 
his  own  neighborhood. 

In  1858  a  meeting  of  the  county  magistrates  was  held  at 
Doncaster,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  girls'  reforma- 
tory. Mr.  Baker  was  requested  to  attend,  and  to  aid  them  with 
his  experience,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  office  of  hon- 
orary secretary.  He  issued  circulars,  received  subscriptions, 
fixed  on  a  site,  sketched  the  plans  for  the  buildings,  instructed 
the  architect,  attended  to  all  the  details,  and  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  building ;  when  all  was  completed  he  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  county  magistrates  his  office  of  honorary  secre- 
tary. They  desired  to  retain  him,  but  he  exj^lained  that  his 
other  duties  would  not  allow  him  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 

The  Mechanics'  Library  of  Doncaster,  the  Doncaster  Free 
Library,  the  Schofield  Convalescent  Fund,  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions and  charities,  are  largely  indebted  for  their  present 
prosperity  and  usefulness  to  his  labors  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Baker  had  a  large  correspondence  with  eminent  men  con- 
nected with  education  in  Great  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  America.  He  reviews  the  institutions  of  America  in  his 
article  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  speaks 
highly  of  the  instructors  connected  with  them.  In  1851  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  London  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  and,  later,  he  had  interesting  correspondence 
with  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  president  of  the  Clarke 
Institution,  and  the  editor  of  the  Annals.  He  had  also  a 
pleasant  visit  from  Dr.  Gallaudet,  who  came  to  Europe  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  articulation  as  taught  in  the  British  and 
Continental  schools.  In  the  year  1870  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy — 
an  honor  which  he  greatly  appreciated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1873  Mr.  Baker  was  troubled  with  an 
internal  ailment.  He  suffered  much  during  the  winter,  but  in 
the  warm  spring  weather  he  was  able  to  get  into  his  garden, 
which  was  ever  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained by  his  family  and  friends  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
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travel  and  obtain  a  change  of  air  and  scene  he  would  recover ; 
but  their  hopes  were  not  realized,  for  the  east  winds  brought 
on  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  after  a  few  days  his  useful  and 
ever  busy  life  was  finished.  He  was  buried  at  Cantley,  a  village 
about  three  miles  from  Doncaster,  his  grave  being  surrounded 
by  his  children,  his  brothers,  and  old  and  tried  friends,  as  well 
as  many  of  his  former  pupils,  some  of  whom  had  come  long 
distances  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  one  whom  they  had 
learned  to  love  and  feel  grateful  to  for  the  benefits  they  had 
received  from  him.  His  widow  and  children  felt  that  they  had 
sustained  a  loss  which  was  irreparable. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  one  of  the  local 
newspapers : 

"  Mr.  Baker  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar.  Of  an  amiable 
and  kindly  disposition,  and  ever  influenced  by  the  most  benevo- 
lent feelings,  he  nobly  fulfilled  the  duties  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  His  was  a  life  of  real  usefulness,  never  ceasing,  and 
the  numerous  works  of  which  he  was  the  author  will  be  appre- 
ciated long  after  all  those  who  knew  him  upon  earth  shall  have 
passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  Mr.  Baker  introduced  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  primary  education  of  children,  whilst  his 
contributions  to  higher  classes  of  literature,  especially  his  numer- 
ous articles  in  the  JJ<  nny  Cyclopaedia,  were  the  best  evidence 
of  a  highly  cultured  and  classical  mind.  To  his  unwearied  ex- 
ertions the  Yorkshire  Institution  owes  its  great  success.  His 
death  occasioned  a  void  which  will  not  be  easily  filled  up." 


We  subjoin  a  list  of  Mr.  Baker's  published  writings : 
British  Butterflies,  Birmingham,  1828. 
Articles  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcvdia : 


Barnsby, 
Bawtry, 
Beverley, 
Bouet, 

Borougkbridge, 
Boston, 
Bradford, 
Bridlington, 


Braidwood, 

Bulwer, 

Dactylology, 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Dalgarno, 

Dewsbury, 

Doncaster, 

Halifax, 


Huddersfield, 

Hull, 

Leeds, 

Pontefract, 

Bichmond, 

Bipon, 

Sicard. 


In  the  Central  Society  of  Education: 

On  the  Education  of  the  Senses,  (first  publication,)  1837. 
Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Libraries,  1837. 
Infant  Schools,  (third  publication,)  1838. 
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In  the  Journal  of  Education  : 

Account  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

On  Teaching  Reading. 

On  the  Elements  of  Arithmetic. 

In  the  Polytechnic  Journal  : 

On  the  Art  of  Printing  for  the  Blind. 
In  Knight's  Gallery  of  Portraits : 

The  Abbe  de  l'Epee. 
Contributions  to  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  and  the  Central  Society  of  Education  : 

Account  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

On  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

On  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

On  the  Art  of  Printing  for  the  Blind. 

On  Dactylology. 

On  Attempted  Cures  of  Deafness. 
On  Teaching  Reading. 
On  the  Elements  of  Arithmetic. 
On  the  Education  of  the  Senses. 
On  Infant  Schools. 

On  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Libraries. 

The  Abbe  de  l'Epee. 

The  Abbe  Sicard. 

John  Paul  Bonet. 

John  Bulwer. 

George  Dalgarno. 

Thomas  Braichvood. 

Picture  Lessons  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Circle  of  Knowledge,  Gradation  I. 

IX 
"  III. 

Scientific  Class-book,  being  Gradation  IV  of  Circle  of  Knowl- 
edge. 

Circle  of  Knowledge,  Tablet  Lessons,  Gradation  I. 

u  u  a  u  jj 

a  a  a  u  jjj 

Manual  to  Circle  of  Knowledge,  Gradation  I. 

U  U  U  U  JJ 

Teacher's  Hand-book  to  Circle  of  Knowledge,  Gradation  III. 

"  "  "        with  foot  notes. 

Consecutive  Lessons,  I — Man,  his  frame  and  wants. 

"  "        II — Animals,  their  nature  and  uses. 

"  "      III — Plants,  the  earth  and  minerals. 
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Teachers'  Lessons: 

1.  Primary  Lessous. 

2.  A  Teacher's  First  Lessons  on  Natural  Keligion. 

3.  A  Teacher's  Lessons  on  Dr.  "Watts's  first  set  of  Catechisms, 
-k  A  Teacher's  Lessons  on  Revealed  Religion. 

5.  A  Teacher's  Lessons  on  Creation. 

6.  A  Teacher's  Lessons  on  Scripture  Characters. 

The  Book  of  Bible  History,  Gradation  I. 

tt  U  "  JJ 

u  u  «  TTT. 

Manual  of  the  Book  of  Bible  History,  Gradation  I. 

U  u  "  "  JI. 

it  u  it  a  jjj 

Catechetical  Exercises  on  Bible  History. 
The  Book  of  Bible  Geography. 
The  Bible  Class-book. 

The  Book  of  Bible  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  Book  of  Bible  Characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

A  Chart  of  Bible  Chronology. 

Fifty-six  Tablet  Lessons,  in  sheets. 

Question-Book  to  the  Tablet  Lessons. 

The  Child's  Preparatory  Lessons  on  Scripture  History. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Scripture  History. 

A  Tabular  View  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  "  Tabular  View  "  for  Students  and  Families. 

Exercises  on  Tabular  View  for  Students  and  Families. 

Class  Lessons  on       "  "  " 

A  Tabular  Chart  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 

Reading  Without  Spelling. 

Reading  and  Catechising :  1.  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

2.  The  Creation. 

3.  Scripture  Characters. 
Common  Things.    A  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton.  1854. 
Articulation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  1872. 

A  Translation  of  "A  Dissertation  on  Speech,  by  John  Con- 
rad Amman,  M.  D."  1873. 
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BY  MGR.  DE  HAERNE,  D.  D.,  BRUGES,  BELGIUM. 

Chapter  V. 
B. — Compound  Signs. 

Compound  signs,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  are 
those  which  exemplify  several  sides  of  the  object  designed. 
They  are  generally  more  developed  than  those  which  are  called 
simple,  although  they  also  can  be,  and  in  fact  often  are,  abridged 
in  practice.  They  demand  a  particular  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  treatise,  which  has  for  its  prin- 
cipal object  to  show  what  is  natural  in  the  sign-language.  It 
is  chiefly  in  considering  the  objects  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  present  chapter,  that  we  are  able 
to  show  what  resources  there  are  in  nature  for  the  language  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  develoimient  of  signs  may  embrace  a  great  number  of 
views  of  the  object  that  falls  under  our  notice,  and  thus  consti- 
tutes a  species  of  amplification  inherent  in  each  sign,  and  which 
differs  essentially  from  oratorical  amplification.  The  amplifica- 
tion which  is  explained  in  rhetoric  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  sentence,  the  words  of  which  are  fixed  by  custom,  and 
are  invariable ;  the  object  is,  to  bring  out  thoughts  in  the  point 
of  view  and  according  to  the  strength  or  clearness  of  the  argu- 
ment, or  the  beauty  of  the  idea  or  sentiment  which  we  seek  to 
express.  The  different  oratorical  means  may  be  employed  in 
the  sign-language  as  in  ordinary  discourse,  in  order  to  give  it 
that  brightness  and  charm  which  are  so  necessary ;  in  this  re- 
spect the  eloquence  of  natural  signs  is  blended  with  that  of 
words. 

But  it  is  not  of  this  kind  of  amplification  that  we  speak  here. 
AYhat  we  have  to  say  applies  to  the  amplification  or  the  devel- 
opment of  each  sign  in  particular,  which  may  thus  acquire  a 
poetical  character  by  a  kind  of  radiation  that  springs  from  the 
foundation  of  the  sign ;  but  in  general  it  is  expanded  only  in 
order  to  become  more  clear  and  intelligible.  Nevertheless,  the 
imagination  finds  an  immense  field  in  this  expansion  of  natural 
signs,  and  plays  a  part  more  or  less  important  according  as  the 
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different  appearances  presented  are  more  or  less  numerous  and 
varied.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  small  n amber  of  illus- 
trations, but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  signs  of  this  class  are  formed. 

The  classification  of  compound  signs  resembles  very  much  in 
many  of  its  divisions  that  of  simple  signs.  The  difference  is, 
that  in  the  latter  we  only  see  one  face  of  the  object,  whereas  in 
the  other  we  see  more  than  one — generally  two ;  but  abridg- 
ment is  often  possible  in  both  classifications,  as  we  have  already 
said.  If,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  a  sign  that 
expresses  only  one  side  of  an  object  is  called  simple  for  this 
reason,  and  may  nevertheless  have  more  than  one  signification, 
it  is  not  the  same  with  those  spoken  of  in  this  chapter ;  these, 
being  compound,  must  necessarily  have  several  members,  at 
least  if  they  do  not  shorten  the  sign  of  a  member ;  but  in  this 
case  they  are,  properly  speaking,  no  longer  compound  signs.  If 
composition  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  sign,  it  may  be  simply 
understood,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  always  seek  abridged  signs,  and  like  to  shorten 
them  as  much  as  possible,  particularly  when  conversing  among 
themselves.* 

The  various  categories  of  compound  signs  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  heads,  forming  the  following  classes : 

1.  Generical  indication,  with  one  or  more  specific  marks. 

2.  Several  parts  or  specific  marks. 

3.  Origin  or  source,  and  use  of  the  object. 

4.  Effects  for  causes. 

5.  Form  and  use. 

6.  Outline  of  the  object  and  the  place  where  it  is  found. 

7.  Shape,  and  one  or  more  specific  marks. 

8.  Way  of  using,  and  specific  marks  of  the  object. 

9.  Form,  manner  of  using,  and  specific  marks. 

10.  Why  it  is  used,  the  make  or  construction  of  the  object, 
and  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  found. 


*  In  these  conversations  they  try  to  introduce  articulation  as  much  as 
possible  in  most  of  the  Belgian  institutions,  (see  my  Report  upon  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  the  Congress  of  Malines, 
in  1867,)  but  they  cannot  entirely  banish  the  sign-language,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  scholars  being  associated  with  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
taught  articulation.  It  is  therefore  useful  to  cultivate  natural  signs  in  order 
to  suppress  the  so-called  methodical  signs,  which  are  used  in  a  great  many 
establishments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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11.  The  place  and  specific  mark. 

12.  The  place  and  use,  or  mode  of  arrangement. 

13.  Negation  of  the  reverse  of  what  we  wish  to  describe. 

14.  Attenuation  or  diminution  of  an  object  stronger  or  greater 
than  that  which  we  wish  to  indicate. 

It  will  be  understood  that  tropes  intervene  in  compound  as 
well  as  in  simple  signs.  What  we  have  said  in  the  A  division 
will  mostly  suffice  to  explain  those  figurative  forms  which  na- 
ture has  introduced  in  every  kind  of  human  language,  and  the 
explanations  already  given  will  in  general  suffice  for  any  that 
may  be  required  further  on.  Thus  the  specific  marks  of  objects 
spoken  of  include  a  specific  activity,  or  the  form,  by  which  is 
also  understood  a  first  or  general  impression  produced  by  the 
configuration  of  the  object;  and  they  often  suggest  ideas  of 
affinity  and  of  figurative  use,  as  has  been  explained  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter. 

1.  To  the  first  class  belong  objects  that  are  represented  by  a 

generical  or  radical  indication,  icith  one  or  more  specific  marks. 
Examples : 

Mich.  Generic  sign  for  man,  and  specific  sign  of  the  activity 
of  the  individual  counting  a  great  deal  of  money,  specifying 
more  particularly  him  to  whom  the  money  belongs. 

Poor.  The  same  signs,  with  negations ;  or  else  the  sign  for 
little  and  a  sorrowful  look ;  or,  again,  the  signs  for  man  and  beggar. 

Precious  stone.  Generical  sign  for  stone  or  hard,  by  striking 
the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  back  of 
the  left,  or,  if  necessary,  with  the  sign  for  picking  up,  as  a  de- 
velopment of  the  radical  sign  ;  then  the  sign  for  rich,  as  above. 

Building-stone.  The  sign  for  stone,  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
ample ;  then  the  sign  for  building,  by  striking  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  up  and  down,  one  with  the  other.  This  sign  can 
be  developed  by  adding  that  for  carp>enter,  which  is  done  by 
striking  the  hollow  of  the  fist  of  the  left  hand  with  that  of  the 
right,  as  if  to  imitate  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 

Hearthstone.  Sign  for  stone,  and  act  of  blowing  to  indicate 
the  fire ;  or  to  render  the  specific  sign  for  fire,  raise  both  the 
hands  up  and  down  several  times,  agitating  the  fingers  to  indi- 
cate the  flame. 

Under  this  class  are  arranged — 

(1.)  The  attributes,  either  adjective  or  participle,  employed 
to  indicate  state  or  parentage,  whether  the  generical  sign  is  ex- 
pressed or  understood. 
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Thus,  Horseman  is  represented  by  the  sign  for  man,  by  tak- 
ing off  the  hat,  and  imitating  the  action  of  riding  on  horseback, 
as  explained  in  the  first  chapter. 

Doctor.  The  individual  generical  sign  for  man  and  woman,  or 
an  indicative  sign  upon  one's  self,  patting  with  the  two  hands 
the  chest,  the  stomach,  and  the  loins ;  then  adding  the  specific 
sign  of  feeling  the  pulse. 

Boy.    Make  the  sign  for  man,  and  show  the  height. 

Girl.  The  sign  for  woman,  by  indicating  the  head-dress  and 
the  height. 

Father.  Make  the  sign  for  man ;  then  press  the  right  elbow 
on  the  side  and  thrust  it  forward.* 

Mother.  Make  the  sign  for  woman,  by  tracing  a  line  with 
the  thumb  on  the  cheek  from  top  to  bottom,  representing  the 
head-dress ;  then  press  the  right  elbow  on  the  side. 

Brother.  Signs  for  man  and  same  ;  the  latter,  by  uniting 
the  two  forefingers  in  a  parallel  line,  by  a  convention  that  rests 
upon  metonymy,  taking  same,  a  generical  word,  in  the  specific 
sense  of  brotherhood. 

Sister.    Signs  for  woman  and  same. 

Grandfather,  gra?idmother.  Signs  for  father,  mother,  and 
old  age  ;  the  last-named  by  bending,  and  leaning,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  stick. 

Thief,  Act  as  if  taking  something  and  running  away,  with 
an  analogous  expression. 

Assassin.  Sign  for  man  ;  then  raise  the  fist,  with  the  thumb 
open  towards  the  throat,  as  if  to  strike  a  violent  blow. 

(2.)  The  designation  of  most  birds.    Examples : 

Goose.  First,  the  generical  sign  for  bird,  by  striking  the 
tips  of  the  two  forefingers  together  as  if  to  open  the  beak,  add- 


*  This  sign,  although  conventional,  has,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  a 
certain  affinity  with  nature.  It  indicates  decently  the  organic  principle 
which  presides  at  generation,  and  which  from  the  interior  of  the  body  pro- 
duces the  exterior  effect  manifested  by  the  projection  of  the  fore-arm.  This 
sign  has  its  eloquence,  and  enters  into  the  category  of  ihose  which  have 
been  mentioned  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  work,  when  speaking  of 
the  sign-language  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  The  art  here  consists  in 
the  delicacy  of  expression,  of  which  we  find  many  examples  in  the  best 
institutions,  especially  in  those  directed  by  religious  communities.  The 
sign  of  which  we  speak  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  biblical  expression, 
" Reges  de  lumbis  tuts  egredientur"  "Kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins," 
(Gen.  xxxv,  11.)  The  sign  for  father  is  a  translation  of  the  phrase  com e 
out  of  the  loins.    The  same  analogy  applies  to  the  sign  for  mother. 
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ing,  if  necessary,  the  action  of  flying.  Then,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  sort  of  bird,  imitate  the  waddling  walk  of  the  goose, 
and  the  manner  of  killing  it,  by  cutting  the  throat  with  the  fore- 
finger to  imitate  the  knife.  Add  the  sign  for  large,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  duck. 

Swallow.  Signs  for  black,  its  long  wings,  and  its  rapid  and 
undulating  flight. 

(3.)  The  designation  of  flowers.    Examples : 

Hose.  Sign  for  flower ',  growing,  as  it  were,  from  the  fingers, 
and  action  of  smelling  it ;  then  add  the  sign  for  red  or  wh  ite. 
To  make  it  more  clear  you  might  add  the  sign  for  thorns,  by 
indicating  the  points  you  are  afraid  of  touching. 

Violet.  Draw  it  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left,  and  make  a  sign  for  hiding  under 
the  grass.  Make  the  sign  for  blue  by  indicating  the  heavens, 
and  then  smell  it. 

In  these  examples,  as  in  many  others,  the  radical  or  generi- 
cal  sign  is  understood  according  to  the  process  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  signs. 

2.  Several  parts  or  specific  marks. 

This  mode  of  sign  expression,  which  has  reference  to  synec- 
doche, as  we  have  seen  in  the  A  division,  serves  to  form  simple 
signs,  of  w^hich  in  general  but  one  part  or  specific  mark  is  indi- 
cated. For  compound  signs  we  have  recourse  to  several  parts 
or  specific  marks,  suppressing  generally  the  generic  sign. 

Thus,  for  Cat,  the  deaf-mute  neglects  the  generic  sign  for 
animal,  and  contents  himself  wTith  the  abridged  sign  for  mous- 
tache. Then  he  makes  with  his  lips,  upuss,  £>wss,"  or  he  imi- 
tates the  stroking  of  the  back  of  the  cat  and  its  striking  with 
its  paw.    There  are  here,  as  wre  see,  twro  specific  marks. 

Monkey.  Raise  the  bent  fingers  to  the  mouth  to  show  the 
muzzle  or  nose,  then  rock  backwards  and  forwards,  and  indicate 
the  hair  of  the  animal  by  feigning  to  pull  it  upon  the  chest,  or 
else  imitate  the  movement  of  its  paws  and  hps  in  cracking  nuts. 

Rain.  The  radical  sign  for  water,  as  explained  in  division 
A ;  then  showT  that  it  falls  from  heaven  by  moving  the  twro  hands 
up  and  dowoi.  You  might  also  add  the  action  of  drinking  it 
from  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Snow.  The  generic  or  radical  sign  for  white,  and  its  slow 
and  oblique  fall  from  the  sky ;  then  form  a  ball,  and  throw  it. 

Hail.  Sign  for  white  ;  then  its  falling  rapidly  from  heaven, 
and  striking  the  head,  arms,  etc.;  or,  signs  for  rain  and  hard. 
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3.  Origin  or  source,  and  use  of  the  object,  (for  the  object  it- 
self, by  metonymy.) 

Pen.  Sign  for  goose,  as  above,  and  action  of  writing;  or 
else  actions  of  dipping  it  in  ink  and  writing.  This  sign  is  often 
abridged. 

Leather.  Sign  for  ski?i,  by  pretending  to  cut  and  take  it 
from  the  back  of  the  hand ;  then,  to  make  the  meaning  more 
clear,  the  indicative  sign  for  shoe. 

Pot  or  pottery.  Sign  for  earth,  by  stamping  the  foot  and 
acting  as  if  picking  the  earth  up  by  handfuls  here  and  there ; 
then  action  of  fashioning  it  with  the  hands ;  or  else  sign  for 
hard  and  for  the  shape  of  the  pot ;  (two  specific  marks.) 

4.  Effects  for  causes,  (also  by  metonymy.) 

Air.  Blow,  and  make  movements  with  the  hands  about  your- 
self for  the  motion  of  the  air ;  and  to  make  it  more  clear,  add 
the  sign  for  breathing. 

Wind.  Blow,  and  represent  with  the  hands  the  motion  of 
the  wind  in  a  determined  direction. 

Hurricane.  Sign  for  vnnd  which  breaks  and  overturns  every- 
thing in  its  way. 

Salt.  Sign  for  vahite,  and  action  of  sprinkling  with  the  right 
hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left ;  then  raise  it  to  the  mouth,  taste, 
and  scrape  the  tongue  to  show  the  prickling  sensation  caused 
by  it. 

5.  Form  and  use. 

The  family  of  signs  composing  this  category  is  very  numer- 
ous. The  form  is  generally  traced  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  in  space,  or  upon  a  surface  represented  by  the  left 
hand  open.  The  use,  or  employment,  is  expressed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hands  or  arms,  or  by  a  pantomimic  movement  of  the 
whole  body.  The  signs  of  this  subdivision  are  often  based  upon 
metaphor,  and  sometimes  upon  catachresis,  rendering  them 
conformable  to  nature.    Examples : 

Boat.  Trace  in  the  air  the  oval  form ;  then  represent  the 
action  of  rowing.* 

Mill.   The  deaf-mute  makes  first  the  abridged  imitative  sign 

*  You  might  represent  the  boat  by  the  generical  sign  for  wood,  by  sawing 
with  the  side  of  the  right  hand  on  the  back  of  the  left,  and  by  the  sign  for 
undulation,  conformably  with  the  3d  class  of  compound  signs.  This  shows 
that  there  exists  a  great  liberty  in  the  formation  of  signs,  and  is  another 
proof  of  the  fecundity  of  this  natural  language. 
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for  house  ;  then,  if  it  is  a  windmill  he  wishes  to  represent,  he 
turns  the  wings  by  a  movement  of  the  crossed  arms ;  if  it  is  a 
water-mill,  he  shows  the  wheels  that  ton  the  mill,  and  repre- 
sents by  his  closed  fists  the  stones,  between  which  he  pretends 
to  crush  the  grain,  or  else  he  makes  the  generic  signs  for  mill 
and  for  water. 

Granary.  Sign  for  house,  and  the  threshing  of  corn,  repre- 
sented by  the  beating  about  of  the  arms ;  or  to  the  sign  for 
house  is  added  that  for  grain,  (put  the  nail  of  the  thumb  to  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger,)  and  of  bread,  (cutting  the  back  of  the 
left  hand  with  the  side  of  the  right.) 

Kitchen.  Sign  for  house  ;  then  act  as  if  shaking  saucepans 
with  both  hands  in  a  vertical  direction. 

Hospital.  Signs  for  house,  invalids,  (by  feeling  the  pulse,) 
many,  (by  partly  closing  the  hand  and  then  gently  moving  the 
fingers  under  the  thumb.) 

School.  Sign  for  house ;  then  sign  for  walking  about,  by 
tracing  a  line  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  with  the 
forefinger,  and  sign  for  learning,  by  striking  the  forehead  sev- 
eral times  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

Apple.  Close  the  two  fists  and  unite  them ;  then,  for  greater 
clearness,  act  as  if  biting  and  eating. 

Cherry.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  in  their  natural  language,  draw 
the  form  of  it  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right ;  then  make  the  action  of  taking  it  by  the  stem,  eat- 
ing it,  and  spitting  out  the  stone  on  the  hand ;  or  else  the  sign 
for  red  and  the  action  of  throwing  away  the  stone  playfully.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  they  generally  confine  themselves 
to  an  abridged  sign,  by  indicating  two  or  three  specific  marks 
that  have  reference  to  the  use  of  the  object. 

6.  Outline  of  the  object  and  the  place  where  it  is  found.  Ex- 
amples : 

Hat.  Point  out  the  brim  of  the  hat  on  the  head  with  the 
two  hands,  turning  it  up  for  a  man's  hat  and  down  for  a 
woman's. 

Boys  cap.  Place  the  right  hand,  arched,  on  the  head,  and 
the  left,  open,  on  the  forehead,  in  the  form  of  the  visor.  For 
greater  clearness,  you  might  imitate  the  action  of  taking  off  and 
putting  on  the  hat  or  cap.  This  is  an  example  of  the  amplifi- 
cation of  signs,  the  principle  of  which  was  explained  above. 

Clouds.    Imitate  the  moving  mass  with  the  arms,  and  indi- 
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cate  the  heavens  slightly  darkened ;  (for  darkness  or  night,  pass 
the  hands  as  if  drawing  a  curtain  before  the  eyes.)  This  sign 
is  often  abridged. 

7.  Shape,  and  one  or  more  specific  marks. 

Ox.  Sign  for  horns,  as  in  the  A  division,  and  for  man  ;  or 
imitate  the  walking  on  four  feet,  and  then  represent  the  horns 
and  make  the  sign  for  man. 

Goto.  The  same  signs,  but  substitute  the  action  of  milking 
for  the  sign  of  man,  or  only  make  the  abridged  sign  for  horns. 

Calf.  Sign  for  quadruped  and  action  of  sucking  the  cow, 
or  sign  for  cow  and  little  one. 

Frog.  The  deaf  and  dumb  place  the  hollow  of  the  hands  one 
on  the  other,  and  imitate  the  action  of  the  frog  in  jumping. 

Worm.  Imitate  with  the  right  forefinger  the  action  of  crawl- 
ing in  the  palm  of  the  left. 

Caterpillar.  The  same  sign  as  for  worm ;  then  show  the 
hairs,  and  the  action  of  gnawing  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 

8.  Way  of  using,  and  specific  marks  of  the  object.  Exam- 
ples : 

Table-cloth.  Represent  the  action  of  spreading  it  on  the 
table,  show  the  sides  hanging  down,  and  make  the  sign  for 
white.  It  is  often  limited  to  the  abridged  sign  of  spreading  ; 
but  the  elasticity  of  this  natural  language  permits  as  much  de- 
velopment of  signs  as  is  required  to  render  them  clear. 

Chariot.  Turn  the  fists  one  around  the  other  two  or  four 
times,  according  to  the  number  of  wheels,  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance ;  then  make  the  sign  for  above,  by  placing  the  right  hand 
over  the  left,  and  imitate  the  action  of  sitting  down. 

Cellar.  Pass  the  right  hand,  open,  under  the  left;  then 
make  the  sign  for  going  down,  by  turning  the  two  forefingers 
one  round  the  other  several  times,  moving  the  hands  lower  and 
lower ;  or  else  the  signs  for  beer  and  going  down. 

Chalk.    Sign  for  white,  and  action  of  writing. 

Wood.  Saw  the  back  of  the  left  hand  with  the  side  of  the 
right.  You  might  add  the  actions  of  gathering  the  sawn  parts 
and  carrying  them  under  the  arm. 

Bee.    Sign  of  stabbing  or  stinging  the  hand,  which  swells. 

-Dog.    Pat  the  knee,  and  imitate  the  barking  with  the  lips. 

Hare.  Imitate  the  motion  of  the  long  ears  with  the  hands, 
open  the  eyes  wide,  imitate  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  make  "puff!" 
with  the  lips;  then  the  signs  for  eating  and  good.    The  two 
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last  marks  are  often  suppressed  when  the  first  seem  sufficient : 
then  we  have  an  abridged  sign. 

9.  Shape,  mode  of  using,  and  specific  marks. 

Here  we  have  again  compound  signs,  by  which  we  represent 
several  appearances  of  the  thing  we  describe. 

Paper.  Trace  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  paper ;  then 
make  signs  for  folding  and  writing.  You  might  add  the  sign 
for  white. 

Pear.  Trace  the  form  on  the  left  hand  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right ;  then  take  it  by  the  stem,  eat  it.  and  add  the  signs 
for  smeet  and  good  to  the  taste.. 

Plum.  Indicate  the  form  and  blue  color,  (show  the  blue  in 
the  sky ;)  then  break  it  open  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and 
put  it  in  the  mouth. 

Sugar.  Describe  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  or  powdered 
sugar,  and  add  the  sign  for  street,  by  placing  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger  on  the  mouth. 

10.  End  for  which  it  is  used,  or  make  of  an  object,  and  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Pump.  Imitate  the  action  of  pumping,  and  of  receiving  the 
water  in  a  jug. 

Siring.  Imitate  the  action  of  sitting  on  the  rope,  and  hold- 
ing with  the  two  hands  and  swinging. 

Door.  Imitate  the  action  of  opening  and  shutting  it,  and 
turning  the  key. 

Cradle.  Sign  for  child,  as  given  above,  and  action  of  rock- 
ing. 

Brood-sword.  Action  of  drawing  it  from  the  sheath,  and 
striking. 

Sicord.  Action  of  drawing  it  from  the  sheath,  and  piercing. 
In  adding  to  this  sign  that  of  priest,  (man.  tonsure.)  we  have 
the  sign  term  corresponding  to  the  name  of  the  celebrated  ben- 
efactor of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France :  his  name  was  the 
Abbe  de  l'Epee.  and  Epee.  in  French,  means  sword. 

Watch.  Take  it  from  the  pocket,  look  at  it,  and  lift  it  to 
the  ear. 

Beer.  Sign  for  tun  or  barrel,  and  drawing  the  liquid  from 
the  tap ;  action  of  pouring  it  in  a  glass  and  drinking. 

Medicine.  Drinking  from  a  cup,  and  sign  for  ill  by  feeling 
the  pulse. 

Milk.    Signs  for  white,  milking,  and  drinking. 
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11.  Place  and  specific  mark. 

Spider.  The  deaf-mute  opens  all  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
then  points  with  the  left  hand  to  a  wall,  then  to  a  corner  in  the 
wall  which  he  shows  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right. 

12.  Place,  manner  of  using,  or  mode  of  arrangement. 
Stays.  Kim  the  hands  over  the  parts  of  the  body  where  they 

are  to  be  found ;  then  lace  them  at  the  back ;  or  the  simple  sign 
of  lacing  them  in  front. 

Cravat.  Move  the  thumb  and  forefinger  round  the  neck ; 
then  make  the  knot. 

Apron.  Show  the  part  of  the  body  where  it  is  worn,  and  tie 
the  strings. 

Woman  s  cap.  Cover  the  head  with  the  two  hands,  and  tie 
the  strings  under  the  chin. 

Glove.  By  an  abridged  sign,timitate  the  action  of  putting 
the  glove  on  the  fingers. 

Stocking.  Action  of  putting  it  on  the  foot,  which  it  suffices 
to  raise  a  little. 

13.  Negation  of  the  reverse  of  what  we  wish  to  describe. 
Examples : 

Ignorant,  {learned,  not;)  Healthy,  {ill,  not ;)  Deaf,  {hearing, 
not.)  Signs  for  these  words  may  be  made  in  the  affirmative, 
according  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  other  classes. 

14.  Attenuation  or  diminution  of  an  object  stronger  or 
greater  than  that  ivhich  we  rcish  to  represent. 

Lukewarm  is,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  little  warm  ;  Humid- 
ity or  Damp  is,  for  him,  a  little  wet ;  Cool  corresponds  to  a  little 
cold,  and  so  on.  These  ideas  can  also  be  expressed  by  other 
signs.  We  can  understand  how  various  is  the  application  of 
these  two  last  forms  of  sign  expression.  The  preceding  classes 
and  the  examples  given  may  be  enlarged ;  but  much  must  be 
left  to  nature  in  this  respect. 

Chapter  VI. 

To  go  to  the  roots  of  the  natural  language  of  signs,  especially 
in  following  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Ochlwein,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
this  language  with  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb ;  it  is  there 
that  we  find  nature  revealed  in  all  its  truthfulness  and  admira- 
ble simplicity. 

It  has  often  been  maintained  that  the  uneducated  deaf-mute 
has  no  signs  wherewith  to  express  abstract  ideas  and  certain 
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verbs,  such  as  have,  be,  will,  be  able,  etc.,  and  that  it  is  instruc- 
tion alone  that  can  fill  up  what  is  wanting,  by  the  conventional 
signs  which  nature  suggests  to  those  who  can  speak  and  hear. 

This  assertion,  supposing  it  were  correct,  only  proves  one 
thing,  viz :  that  instruction  is  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  persons  who  are  themselves  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  by  those  who  are  well  instructed  in  their  language. 

But  those  who  have  had  continual  intercourse  with  the  unin- 
structed  deaf  and  dumb — those  particularly  who  have  had  the 
care  of  then  education — do  not  admit  this  assertion,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  especially  as  regards  the  verbs  in  question.  For  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Reich,  formerly  director  of  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Leipsic,  directly  contests  the  point,  and 
shows  in  his  treatise  ('*Der  erste  Unterricht,"  etc.,  pp.  329-359) 
the  signs  which  nature  suggests  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  express 
the  most  abstract  verbs,  such  as  the  auxiliaries  and  then 
moods. 

These  signs  are  not  very  complicated,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  understood. 

Thus,  for  to  be  willing  and  to  be  able,  (physically  or  morally,) 
the  deaf-mute  makes  the  sign  with  the  head  which  expresses 
affirmation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gesture  which  corresponds 
to  the  expressions,  I  will,  I  can,  (physically  or  morally.) 

In  many  establishments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  express 
these  verbs,  recourse  is  had  to  conventional  signs  drawn  as 
much  as  possible  from  nature.  Thus,  for  to  be  willing,  the  signs 
for  thought  and  must  are  made,  with  corresponding  gestures. 
For  to  be  able,  in  a  physical  sense,  the  two  fists  are  united,  and 
then  torn  asunder  in  a  downward  manner,  right  and  left.  To 
express  moral  power,  (viz..  to  do  that  which  is  permitted,)  the 
best  sign  is  that  which  Mr.  Reich  found  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

For  have,  the  deaf-mute  joins  to  the  natural  sign  of  affirma- 
tion that  of  my,  thy,  his.  according  as  the  case  may  be ;  or  else 
he  makes  a  conventional  sign,  which  consists,  for  example,  in 
resting  the  open  hand  on  the  chest,  with  the  thumb  downwards. 
But  the  auxiliary  have  is  expressed  in  another  manner ;  it  in- 
dicates the  past,  as  I  have  slept,  which  is  translated  in  the  sign- 
language  by  I.  sleep,  past. 

Mr.  Ochlwein  remarks  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  nat- 
ural sign  of  past,  use  that  of  be  ready  ;  that  is  done,  he  says. 
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by  striking  the  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left ;  thus,  for  I 
have  slept,  the  deaf-mute  says,  Sleep,  I  ready.  In  general,  the 
sign  for  past  is  made  by  placing  the  right  hand,  open,  over  the 
shoulder. 

As  for  the  verb  to  be,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  very 
little  used  in  the  natural  language  of  signs ;  it  is  only  expressed 
in  certain  cases  where  it  is  necessary.  "When  it  only  serves  as 
a  connective  between  the  subject  and  attribute  it  is  omitted : 
thus,  for  God  is  good,  the  deaf-mute  says,  God  good.  But  if 
some  one  contests,  for  example,  the  presence  of  a  person  in  a 
town  or  country,  the  deaf  and  dumb  express  the  verb  to  be  to 
affirm  that  the  person  is  present.  For  this  purpose  they  will 
use  a  natural  sign,  by  stretching  the  arms  and  hands  forward, 
as  if  to  touch  an  object  present,  and  then  add  the  sign  of  affirm- 
ation. In  some  institutions,  the  verb  to  be  is  represented  by 
throwing  back  the  right  forefinger  to  the  right. 

As  the  natural  language  of  signs  has  neither  article,  pronoun, 
participle,  verb,  substantive,  nor  passive  voice,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  its  syntax  differs  completely  from  that  of  spoken 
languages.  In  these,  the  affinity  and  subordination  of  words 
and  sentences  are  expressed  by  participles,  or  other  verbal 
forms  and  flexions.  This  is  what  was  sought  to  be  imitated  in 
the  methodical  signs,  which  are  now  generally  abandoned  in 
principle. 

The  natural  language  of  signs  expresses  relations  by  the  appo- 
sition or  the  juxta-position  which  it  substitutes  for  the  subor- 
dination. The  reciprocal  dependence  of  words  and  sentences 
is  not  expressed  by  signs,  properly  speaking,  but  by  a  certain 
arrangement  which  explains  their  meaning.  The  connection  is 
established  by  the  abstraction  of  ideas.  The  deaf-mute  acts  as 
an  artist,  who  groups  men  and  things  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  at  first  sight  the  affinity  between  them.  It  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  various  objects  which  produces  that 
artistic  effect  that  we  seek  in  a  picture.  But  the  deaf-mute  has 
more  resources  than  the  artist :  the  latter  can  only  represent 
the  scene  he  would  produce  on  the  canvas  at  a  certain  moment ; 
but  the  deaf-mute  has  the  whole  succession  of  time,  he  puts 
action  into  his  pictures,  he  represents  moving  scenes,  he  makes 
living  pictures.* 

*  The  drawings  and  pictures  that  are  employed  in  all  the  methods,  but 
particularly  in  articulation,  are  well  adapted  to  initiate  the  deaf-mute  into 
the  living  and  animated  pictures  of  pantomime. 
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Arrangement,  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  oratorical 
and  poetical  art,  is  also,  for  the  deaf-mute,  the  secret  of  his  art ; 
in  arranging  conveniently  the  materials,  he  localizes  them  by 
signs  and  expressions  of  countenance,  from  right  to  left  and 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  animates  the  whole  by  pantomimic 
action.  It  is  thus  that  intellectual  abstractions  become  sensi- 
ble, and  that  mimic  phrase  draws  as  near  to  spoken  language 
as  nature  will  permit. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


TEACHING  DEAF-MUTES  TO  READ. 

BY  DAVID  H.  CABROLL,  B.  A.,  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 

Ax  experience  of  almost  three  years  as  librarian  in  two  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  convinced  us — 

1st.  That  many  of  the  pupils,  when  left  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, draw  books  the  language  of  which  it  is  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity to  understand  ;  and, 

2d.  That  such  books  are  often  returned  to  the  library  un- 
read, thus  conferring  no  benefit  upon  those  who  take  them  out. 

The  pupils  are  too  much  influenced  in  their  selection  by  the 
attractive  bindings  Outside  and  the  equally  attractive  pictures 
inside  of  the  books,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  as  soon  as 
they  have  examined  these  to  their  satisfaction,  they  are  ready  to 
exchange  them  for  other  books  in  pretty  bindings  and  filled 
with  pretty  pictures. 

The  object  for  which  the  books  were  written,  viz.,  instruction 
and  entertainment  from  the  reading  matter  which  they  contain, 
is  thus  often  partially,  and  sometimes  entirely,  defeated.  Pic- 
tures are  unquestionably  useful  as  a  means  of  instruction  when 
properly  used ;  but  when  they  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reading  matter  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Nor 
are  the  harmful  effects  of  such  a  course  of  merely  temporary 
duration ;  for  when  the  pupils  have  gained  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  books  which  they  have  been 
thumbing  so  incessantly  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
their  school-life,  and  the  books  are  offered  to  them  to  read,  the 
pictures  are  so  familiar  that  they  decline  to  take  them,  remark- 
ing that  they  have  had  them  before,  and  do  not  wish  to  "read" 
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them  again.  We  have  seen  many  books  thus  discarded  by  pu- 
pils who  would  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  reading  them. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  we  would  suggest : 

1st.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  book  from  the 
library  the  language  of  which  he  is  not  able  to  understand  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  aid  from  his  teacher. 

2d.  The  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  the  book  thus 
drawn  until  he  is  able  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  its  con- 
tents. 

By  this  plan,  only  pictures,  with  the  names  of  the  objects  in 
them,  would  be  given  to  the  new  pupils,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  weary  them  with  too  many.  Let  them  regard  the 
pictures  as  a  sort  of  novelty  until  they  are  able  to  appreciate 
their  value.  After  a  few  months,  short,  simple  questions  can 
accompany  the  pictures,  which  they  should  not  merely  be  per- 
mitted to  memorize,  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  language 
should  be  impressed  firmly  upon  their  minds.  "Well  begun  is 
half  done;"  and  in  no  case  is  the  truth  of  this  assertion  better 
demonstrated  than  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  When  they 
get  the  natural  meaning  of  language  from  the  start  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  instruct  and  guide  them,  and  witness  the  growth 
and  development  of  their  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fear 
that  a  wrong  beginning  too  often  seals  the  doom  of  the  pupil 
so  far  as  his  intellectual  education  is  concerned,  and  leaves  him 
to  grope  about  forever  afterwards  in  midnight  darkness,  when, 
had  a  right  beginning  been  made,  he  might  have  gained  a  good 
command  of  language. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  from  the  outset  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  their  teachers  in  the  selection 
of  their  books ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  make  a  judi- 
cious selection  themselves  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so, 
that  they  may  act  intelligently  in  the  choice  of  their  reading 
matter  after  leaving  school. 

Naturally,  the  teachers  are  the  proper  persons  to  select  books 
for  the  pupils  in  their  own  classes ;  but  as  the  teachers  are  often 
unavoidably  absent  when  the  pupils  desire  books,  the  librarian 
should  be  both  able  and  willing  to  devote  much  time  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  books,  and  to  making  himself  familiar  with 
their  contents,  that  he  may  readily  supply  the  different  pupils 
with  books  adapted  to  their  wants. 


DEAF-MUTISM.  * 


BY  EDWARD  M.  GALDAUDET,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D.,  WASHINGTON. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  often  amused  by  unthink- 
ing questions  and  suppositions,  coming  from  persons  unfamiliar 
with  deaf-mutes. 

Such  remarks  as  the  following  are  not  uncommon : 

"Your  pupils  have  especial  facility  in  music,  have  they  not?" 

"  Do  the  mutes  learn  to  read  and  write  ?  I  suppose  they  can 
only  be  taught  to  use  signs." 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  deaf-mutes  are  very  passionate  and  sus- 
picious ?  " 

"  Have  not  the  deaf  and  dumb  much  more  natural  intelligence 
than  hearing  people  ?  " 

"I  believe  you  make  use  of  books  with  raised  letters." 

The  confusion  of  ideas  indicated  by  the  first  and  last  of  the 
foregoing  specimens  has  arisen,  doubtless,  in  great  part  from 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  blind 
deaf-mute,  the  story  of  whose  education  has  led  many  to  con- 
clude, hastily,  that  all  deaf-mutes,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  are 
blind. 

This  combination  of  afflictions,  far  from  being  common,  is  so 
rare,  that  out  of  twenty  thousand  deaf-mutes  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  not  more  than  six  are  known  to  be  blind. 

The  egregious  blunders  of  the  other  remarks  we  have  quoted 
must  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  innocent  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seldom  or  never  meet  deaf-mutes,  and  to 
the  lack  of  reflection  on  the  part  of  those  who  meeting  them 
are  not  able  to  study  their  peculiarities. 

The  term  deaf-mute  often  bears  a  meaning  quite  different 
from  the  more  strict  signification  of  the  word. 

As  recognized  in  most  of  the  legislation  relative  to  his  educa- 
tion the  deaf-mute  is  a  person  too  deaf  to  be  able  to  receive 
oral  instruction  in  ordinary  schools.  Under  this  denomination 
are  included,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many  who  can  speak  well, 
and  many  even  who  can  hear  conversation  directed  especially 
to  them. 

Such  persons  are  plainly  not  deaf-mutes  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  and  are  classed  as  such  on  educational  grounds  alone, 


*  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  International  Meuieic  for  July,  1875. 
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for  the  reason  that  there  are,  as  yet,  no  schools  other  than  those 
sustained  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  their  education  is 
practicable. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  deaf-mute  is  a  person  whose  organs  of 
hearing  are  completely  disabled,  or  at  least  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  powers  of  speech  are  consequently  wholly  undeveloped. 
Such  alone  can  be  said  to  be  true  subjects  of  deaf-mutism,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  such,  only,  will  be  considered  in  this  paper. 
And  it  should  be  understood  that  a  large  majority  of  deaf-mutes, 
so  called,  are  such  in  the  more  strict  sense  as  above  denned ; 
the  surds,  or  semi-mutes,  as  they  have  often  been  erroneously 
termed,  conrprising  but  a  small  minority. 

The  phenomena  of  deaf-mutism  arrange  themselves  in  two 
distinct  divisions,  namely,  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  Phys- 
ical deaf-mutism  will  be  readily  understood  as  consisting  in  mere 
organic  deafness  and  consequent  dumbness,  while  psychical 
deaf-mutism  includes  the  mental  and  moral  conditions  induced 
by  and  growing  out  of  the  physical  disability. 

It  may  be  said  of  deaf  mutes  as  a  class  that  their  plrysical 
deaf-mutism  cannot  be  removed.  Their  deafness  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  relieving  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  the  physician. 
Their  dumbness  has  only  partially  yielded  before  the  persistent 
efforts  of  teachers  of  articulation,  to  whose  patience  and  skill 
all  praise  is  due.  The  record  of  more  than  a  century's  labor  in 
Christendom  shows  clearly  that  speech  can  be  acquired  by  no 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  actual  deaf-mutes. 

It  is,  therefore,  upon  psychical  deaf-mutism  that  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  should  be  chiefly  fixed,  to  the  complete  removal 
of  which,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  no  inherent  or  insurmount- 
able obstacles  present  themselves. 

And  it  is  not  the  teacher  alone  who  has  a  duty  in  this  regard. 
All  who  come  in  contact  with  deaf-mutes  may  render  them 
important  service  in  ways  that  will  be  made  to  appear  later  in 
this  article. 

That  there  is  a  deaf-mutism  more  deplorable  than  that  which 
is  merely  physical  will  be  well  understood  by  all  who  have  met 
with  uneducated  deaf-mutes  of  mature  age.  Our  compassion  for 
these  is  not  more  called  forth  by  the  consideration  that  their 
ears  are  closed  to  all  the  sweet  harmonies  of  sound,  their  tongues 
useless  for  the  expression  of  thought,  feeling,  and  desire,  than 
by  the  reflection  that  their  minds  are  dwarfed,  their  sensibilities 
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undeveloped,  their  social  natures  warped  and  soured,  their 
moral  perceptions  nebulous,  and  their  religious  feelings  un- 
awakened. 

The  following  picture,  drawn  by  one  who  has  been  totally  deaf 
since  his  tenth  year,  may  be  recognized  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
such  as  have  come  in  contact  with  similar  characters : 

"  In  Bennington,  Vermont,  fifteen  years  ago,  lived  a  character 
known  in  all  the  region  round  about  as  '  Dumb  Gray.'  He  was 
an  uneducated  deaf-mute — tall,  well-formed,  with  bearded  and 
not  unhandsome  features.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  moody 
isolation.  Occasionally  he  would  enter  the  town,  and  always 
became  the  centre  of  an  eager  and  curious  group.  When  thus 
surrounded,  he  would  come  to  a  full  stop,  throw  back  his  fine 
head,  and  look  from  face  to  face  in  the  throng,  half  angry,  half 
abashed,  and  altogether  perplexed,  as  if  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  strange  confreres,  whose  affinity  with  himself  he  perceived, 
whose  superiority  he  dimly  recognized,  but  was  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  without  the  explanation  for  which,  perhaps,  he 
hungered.  Unemulous,  unambitious,  utterly  regardless  of  his 
personal  advancement ;  startled  by  a  touch,  soothed  by  a  glance  ; 
not  easily  provoked,  but  terrible  when  aroused ;  appropriating 
any  -unguarded  article  that  tempted  him,  but  always  without 
effort  at  concealment ;  occasionally  evincing  a  disposition  to 
make  an  acquaintance  in  the  town,  the  next  hour  flying  in  bit- 
ter revulsion  to  his  mountain  home,  he  was  clearly  a  strange 
being,  pitiably  but  mysteriously  and  impressively  afflicted — a 
being  not  only  bereft  of  all  the  highest  human  enjoyments,  but 
tortured  by  his  inability  to  comprehend  them ;  a  being  to  chal- 
lenge at  once  the  sympathy  of  the  generous,  the  interest  of  the 
philosophical,  and  the  solicitude  of  the  religious." 

Psychical  deaf-mutism  may  be  considered  under  three  sub- 
divisions, viz.,  (1)  Mental,  (2)  Moral,  and  (3)  Social. 

In  the  mental  development  of  the  deaf-mute,  the  great  and 
peculiar  obstacle  is  his  lack  of  language.  That  marvelous 
process  by  means  of  which  the  hearing  child,  between  his  first 
and  fourth  year,  possesses  himself,  without  conscious  effort, 
of  his  mother  tongue,  and  sometimes  even  gains  two  or  three 
languages,  has  no  counterpart  in  the  experience  of  the  deaf- 
mute  :  and  as  a  consequence  he  lacks  not  only  the  language, 
but  all  that  mental  discipline  and  growth  which  are  incident 
even  to  the  vernacular  acquirement  of  language. 

That  the  untaught  deaf-mute  has  methods  of  thought  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  the  necessary  crudeness  of  them  will  ap- 
pear from  the  reflection  that  as  he  works  them  out,  he  can  only 
imperfectly  call  to  his  aid  the  imitative  faculty.    He  must  orig- 
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mate  almost  everything,  and  arrive  at  just  conclusions  only- 
after  blunders  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  hear- 
ing child. 

Even  in  the  imperfect  development  possible  to  the  uneduca- 
ted deaf-mute,  the  necessity  of  some  language  becomes  appar- 
ent. Failing  to  learn  that  of  his  fellows,  he  will  invent  one  of 
his  own,  and  impose  its  use  on  all  who  will  accept  it.  And 
when  the  indifference  or  hard-heartedness  of  his  family  or  asso- 
ciates denies  him  the  use  of  this,  he  lapses  into  a  condition  but 
slightly  elevated  above  idiocy. 

In  proof  of  this,  an  instance  may  be  cited,  which  fell  under 
the  writer's  notice  some  years  since,  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
held  as  a  household  drudge  or  slave  by  her  family,  till  in  her 
sixteenth  year  she  was  brought,  at  the  instance  of  her  humane 
neighbors,  to  a  school  where  she  might  be  taught.  On  entering 
she  presented  evidences  of  idiocy  that  were  thought  to  be  un- 
mistakable. Premature  decrepitude  of  form,  with  crooked, 
claw-shaped  fingers,  and  a  face  utterly  expressionless,  were 
taken  as  plain  tokens  of  mental  feebleness. 

A  few  months,  however,  of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  a  deaf- 
mute  institution,  wrought  what  seemed  almost  a  miracle.  Kest 
from  exhausting  labor  allowed  the  fingers  to  relax  and  the  form 
to  straighten ;  kindness  lighted  smiles  in  a  face  that  had  lost, 
if  it  had  ever  possessed,  the  power  of  changing  its  expression  ;  pa- 
tient instruction  reached  at  length  the  awakened  intellect,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  eager,  happy  intelligence  was  in  process  of 
healthy  development  where  there  seemed  before  to  have  been 
no  germ  of  mental  life. 

The  language  of  pantomime  suffices  for  the  ordinary  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  A  deaf-mute  who  never 
learns  a  language  of  words  may  still  be  taught  much  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  natural  world,  something  of  history  and 
geography,  not  a  little  of  science  and  mathematics,  the  laws  and 
usages  of  society,  and  the  principles  and  precepts  of  religion. 

But  this  will  not  relieve  him  from  his  mental  deaf-mutism. 

Having  no  language  in  common  with  his  fellow-men ;  shut  out 
from  the  stores  of  information  and  food  for  thought  conserved 
in  books ;  unable  to  acquaint  himself  with  even  the  news  of 
the  day  as  chronicled  in  the  journals  ;  often  excited  and  perhaps 
tormented  with  thoughts  and  queries  for  which  he  has  no  means 
of  exact  expression,  his  mind  may  be  likened  to  an  eagle  caged 
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or  a  lion  chained.  He  will  either  lapse  into  the  contentedness 
of  ignoble  bondage,  or  drag  ont  an  unhappy  existence,  beating 
at  bars  or  chafing  in  fetters  from  the  thraldom  of  which  he  is 
powerless  to  free  himself. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  philanthropic 
person,    Is  there  no  way  of  escape  from  so  sad  a  condition  ?  " 

Happily,  an  affirmative  answer  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  every  well-ordered  school  for  deaf-mutes.  Among  those 
taught,  some  will  appear  who,  while  remaining  physically  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  no  longer  suffering  from  mental  deaf-mutism. 
Their  processes  of  thought,  their  methods  of  reasoning,  their 
modes  of  expression,  are  the  same  as  those  of  hearing  persons, 
with  the  single  exception  that  verbal  language  is  to  them  only 
visible,  and  not  visible  or  audible  according  to  circumstances,  as 
it  is  to  hearing  people.  That  this  can  be  predicated  of  a  ma- 
jority of  so-called  educated  deaf-mutes,  or  even  of  a  large  mi- 
nority, we  think  no  candid  teacher  of  mutes  will  claim.  That 
the  mental  enfranchisement  of  deaf-mutes  ought  to  be  more 
complete  and  more  general  than  it  is,  we  are  equally  confi- 
dent will  be  admitted  by  all  fair-minded  teachers. 

And  we  will  venture  now  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  looking 
to  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  result. 

The  language  of  signs  must  not  be  ignored  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  are  aware  that  not  a  few  claim  the 
contrary,  and  urge  the  entire  exclusion  of  this  language,  natu- 
ral not  only  to  the  deaf-mute,  but  constituting  "  one  of  the  two 
universally  intelligible  innate  forms  of  expression  granted  by 
God  to  mankind — a  form  which  is  in  reality  more  or  less  em- 
ployed by  every  human  being." 

Against  such  exclusion  we  have  the  advice  of  prominent  and 
successful  teachers  of  all  systems,  among  whom  none  stand 
higher  than  the  late  Moritz  Hill  of  Weissenfels.  Germany,  a  life- 
long teacher  of  mutes  on  the  methods  of  Amman  and  Heinicke,* 
who  adds  to  the  pertinent  and  forcible  sentence  just  quoted, 
the  following  : 

"  I  acknowledge  in  this  language  of  natural  signs — 
"  The  element  in  which  the  mental  life  of  the  deaf-mute 
begins  to  germinate  and  grow ;  the  only  means  whereby  he,  on 

*  These  teachers  had  as  their  great  aims  the  teaching  of  mutes  to  speak, 
and  to  understand  the  speech  of  others  by  observing  the  motion  of  their 
lips. 
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his  admission  to  the  school,  may  express  his  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  wishes. 

"  A  valuable  mirror  for  the  teacher,  in  which  the  intellectual 
stand-point  of  his  pupil  is  exhibited  to  him. 

"  At  first  the  only,  and  consequently  indispensable,  means  of 
comprehension  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

"  An  instrument  of  mental  development  and  substantial  in- 
struction, made  use  of  in  the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  with  each 
other;  for  example,  the  well-known  beneficial  influences  which 
result  from  the  association  of  the  new  pupils  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced. 

"  A  most  efficacious  means  of  assisting  even  pupils  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  school  training,  giving  light,  warmth,  animation  to 
spoken  language,  which,  for  some  time  after  its  introduction, 
continues  dull  and  insipid. 

"  But  it  is  particularly  in  the  teaching  of  religion  that  the 
language  of  pantomime  plays  an  important  part,  especially  when 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  instruct  but  to  operate  on  sentiment 
and  will,  either  because  here  this  language  is  indispensable  to 
express  the  moral  state  of  man,  his  thoughts,  and  his  actions, 
or  that  the  word  alone  makes  too  little  impression  on  the  eye  of 
the  unite  to  produce,  without  the  aid  of  pantomime,  the  desired 
effect  in  a  manner  sure  and  sufficient." 

Recognizing,  as  we  do,  the  importance  of  the  sign-language  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  would  hold  it  rigidly  to  a 
subordinate  position  from  the  very  beginning  ;  with  the  purpose 
constantly  in  the  teacher's  mind,  that  it  must  not  become,  or  at 
least  must  not  remain,  the  vehicle  of  thought  and  reflection  to 
the  deaf-mute. 

Even  in  the  first  stages  of  instruction  it  is  important  that  the 
written,  spelled,  or  printed  word  should  be  associated  in  the 
pupil's  mind  directly  with  the  object  it  names  or  the  idea  it  ex- 
presses, not  always,  nor  even  often,  suggesting  the  sign  which  may 
have  been  used  by  way  of  explanation.  With  this  end  in  view  we 
would  endorse  the  proposal  made  recently  at  the  Belleville  Con- 
vention,* that  signs  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
school-room  during  the  first  two  years  of  instruction,  recourse 
being  had  to  the  appliances  and  methods  of  object-teaching, 
now  growing  in  favor  among  schools  for  the  hearing. 


*  This  convention  was  a  meeting  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  diiinb,  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  representing  the  institutions 
generally  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held  at  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  near  the  town  of  Belleville,  Canada,  during  the 
third  week  in  July,  1874.  The  proposal  referred  to  was  favorably  received 
by  the  convention. 
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The  result  of  this  would  be  that  verbal  language  would  be- 
come natural  to  the  deaf  child,  and  not  a  language  invariably  to 
be  translated. 

And  here  we  have  the  suggestion  of  the  pons  asinorum  of 
deaf-mute  instruction. 

The  disposition  to  think  in  signs  is  as  natural  and  strong  to 
the  deaf-mute  as  that  of  the  hearing  American  to  think  in  Eng- 
lish. Germinating  in  the  mind  of  the  untaught  child  and  at- 
taining to  an  irregular  development,  this  tendency  is  intensi- 
fied and  confirmed  as  a  mental  habitude  by  that  system  of 
instruction  which  in  its  earlier  years  makes  free  and  unrestrained 
use  of  the  language  of  signs.  A  large  vocabulary  of  words  may 
be  mastered,  a  limited  ability  of  imperfect  expression  may  be  se- 
cured ;  in  certain  cases  even,  and  with  a  peculiar  class  of  minds, 
there  may  be  an  approximation  to  a  correct  use  and  full  under- 
standing of  verbal  laDguage.  But  where  the  habit  of  thinking 
in  signs  is  once  well-established,  we  question  whether  mental 
deaf-mutism  is  likely  ever  to  be  completely  removed  by  the 
available  processes  of  school  training. 

The  mute  thus  educated  must  remain  a  foreigner  to  his  native 
tongue ;  laboring  with  almost  every  line  he  attempts  to  read  ; 
translating  everything  into  signs  before  he  can  understand  or 
enjoy,  often  losing  thus  the  point  of  an  argument  or  the  cream 
of  a  joke.  We  who  possess  one  verbal  language  fully  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  mental  position  of  such  a  deaf-mute  as 
we  are  considering,  though  we  may  perhaps  attain  to  a  partial 
comprehension  of  it  when  we  attempt  to  acquire  a  foreign 
tongue.  Not  until  we  can  understand  and  speak  the  new  lan- 
guage without  translation  does  its  use  cease  to  be  a  labor  to 
us,  and  we  certainly  do  not  feel  at  home  in  it  until  we  can  use 
it  as  a  vehicle  of  thought. 

The  writer  well  remembers  with  what  keen  pleasure  he  was 
conscious  of  understanding,  for  the  first  time  without  any  effort 
of  translation,  a  sermon  in  the  French  language  :  and  with  what 
satisfaction,  after  a  residence  of  some  months  in  a  French  fam- 
ily, he  found  himself  able  to  enjoy  and  sustain  conversation  in 
French,  without  having  to  translate  what  he  heard,  or  to  reflect 
upon  the  words  he  must  use  in  speaking. 

The  deaf-mute  who  never  acquires  the  power  of  thinking  in 
verbal  language  has  few  incentives  to  read.  He  may  pick  up 
simple  items  of  news  from  the  daily  papers.    He  may  now  and 
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then,  with  dictionary  by  his  side,  take  in  the  full  import  of  some 
book.  He  will  be  more  apt  to  skim  what  he  pretends  to  read, 
comprehending  enough  to  afford  some  pleasure  and  perhaps  a 
little  profit,  but  remaining  mentally  oblivious  of  much  that  the 
hearing  and  speaking  reader  would  understand  and  enjoy. 

Many  instances  have  fallen  under  the  personal  notice  of  the 
writer,  where  deaf-mutes  of  unusual  intelligence  were  debarred 
from  all  real  enjoyment  of  reading,  simply  because  they  had 
been  allowed  in  early  life  to  confirm  the  natural  tendency  to 
think  in  signs,  and  had  not  been  compelled  to  acquire  the  power 
of  thinking  in  verbal  language. 

And  if  reading  be  so  difficult  and  profitless  to  one  who  con- 
tinues in  the  condition  of  mental  deaf-mutism,  what  must  be 
said  of  his  power  of  verbal  expression  ?  How  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  write  correctly  who  cannot  read  understandingly  ? 
And  so  we  have  ample  reason  for  the  curious  and  often  amus- 
ing blunders  made  by  deaf-mutes  in  their  attempts  to  express 
themselves  in  connected  words. 

The  writer  once  entering  his  parlor  found  pinned  to  the  sofa 
a  placard  bearing  the  following  words  : 

Sofa  break  no  sit  I  make  glue.  To  his  mind,  familiar  from 
childhood  with  deaf-mutes  and  their  peculiarities  of  expression, 
the  meaning  was  instantly  apparent.  Not  every  one,  however, 
would  have  understood  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  carpenter  wished 
to  notify  applicants  for  seats  as  follows  : 

This  sofa  has  been  broken;  don  t  sit  upon  it;  I  have  just 
mended  it  with  glue. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  matters  of  reading  and  writing  that  the 
deaf-mute  suffers,  when  his  mental  deaf-mutism  is  allowed  to 
remain.  His  lack  of  precise  language  leads  to  the  formation 
of  undesirable  habits  of  thought ;  he  often  reasons  ineffectively  ; 
draws  hasty  aud  mistaken  conclusions — seldom  perceiving  the 
nicer  distinctions  that  are  drawn  in  the  printed  page,  and  never 
uniting  them  with  those  that  occur  in  spoken  language,  he  does 
not  learn  to  make  such  himself;  rarely  reasoned  with  incis- 
ively by  healing  and  speaking  people,  he  becomes,  if  strong- 
minded,  opinionated,  self-satisfied,  and  dogmatic,  and  if  other- 
wise, he  forms  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  is  led  by  any  stronger 
will  that  may  assert  its  power  over  his. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  discuss  methods  or  com- 
pare systems,  but  to  bring  to  view,  if  possible,  the  essentia] 
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thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
to  note  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  reach- 
ing this  end,  and  to  suggest  a  general  line  of  effort  that  may 
lead  to  the  conquest  of  these  difficulties. 

Baron  de  Gerando,  a  prominent  and  able  French  writer  on 
deaf-mute  instruction,  opens  a  chapter  in  his  treatise  as  follows : 

"An  instructor,  that  he  may  fully  comprehend  the  work  be- 
fore him,  should  determine  with  exactness,  at  the  outset,  the 
character  and  capacity  of  his  pupils,  and  the  actual  conditions 
in  which  he  finds  them." 

This  injunction,  binding  on  all  teachers,  is  of  especial  weight 
to  those  who  attempt  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
judging  of  the  mental  character  and  capacity  and  actual  mental 
condition  of  this  class  of  persons,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  in  nothing  are  they  so  pointedly  and  prominently  peculiar 
as  in  their  lack  of  verbal  language.  With  this  lack  completely 
supplied,  the  peculiarity  ceases  to  exist,  and  they  are  no  longer 
subjects  of  mental  deaf-mutism. 

To  supply  this  lack  fully  is,  then,  the  proper  aim  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  considered  as  a  specialty.  The  particular  difficulty  in 
the  way  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  strong  natural  tendency  of  the 
deaf-mute  to  the  use  of  the  sign-language  in  preference  to  verbal 
language  as  his  vehicle  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  general  course  to  be  pursued  in  endeavoring  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  is  to  encourage  and  compel,  by  all  available  means, 
especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  instruction,  the  formation 
of  the  habit  of  verbal  thought  and  verbal  expression.  And  by 
the  earlier  years  of  instruction  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
referring  to  school  instruction  alone.  Parents  and  home  friends 
of  deaf-mute  children  can  do  much  toward  ridding  them  of 
their  mental  deaf-mutism  by  early  efforts  to  teach  them  the  sig- 
nificance of  words.  And  tins  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a  task 
as  may  be  imagined. 

The  question,  "  How  can  you  ever  begin  to  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb  1 "  asked  perhaps  by  one-half  of  those  who  visit  a  deaf-mute 
school  for  the  first  time,  may  be  classed  with  those  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  great  difficulty  is  not  at  the  outset :  and  any  parent,  with 
a  little  attention  to  the  methods  of  using  object  and  picture 
lessons,  may  give  a  deaf-mute  child,  before  his  seventh  year,  a 
familiarity  with  words,  as  connected  directly  with  objects,  or 
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acts,  or  feelings,  that  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  his  faculty  of  language. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  another  feature  of  psy- 
chical deaf-mutism,  namely,  that  which  pertains  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  nature.  And  the  peculiarity  that  meets  us 
is  the  same  as  before. 

The  untaught  deaf-mute  is  either  wholly  devoid  of  language, 
or  possesses  it  in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  first  case  his  moral  development  is  as  absolute  an  im- 
possibility as  his  mental ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  readiness 
with  which  his  moral  perceptions  may  be  awakened  and  his 
moral  powers  trained  increases  with  the  growth  of  his  faculty 
of  language. 

Conceiving  of  a  person  remaining  under  the  disabilities  im- 
plied by  psychical  deaf-mutism,  we  have  a  creature  scarcely 
above  the  level  of  an  intelligent  brute. 

That  an  uneducated  mute  should  be  morbid,  suspicious,  jeal- 
ous, selfish,  unreliable,  and  dependent,  will  seem  most  natural 
when  one  considers  at  how  terrible  a  disadvantage  he  remains, 
as  compared  with  his  hearing  fellows  ;  and  to  how  small  an 
extent  his  mind  has  been  affected  by  those  influences,  which 
naturally  eliminate  these  undesirable  moral  qualities  from  the 
human  character. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  not  claimed  the 
possession  of  verbal  language  as  necessary  to  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  deaf-mute.  His  natural  language  of  signs,  properly 
developed,  will  suffice  for  this.  That  is  to  say,  the  essentials 
of  a  moral  character  may  be  imparted. 

The  writer  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  deaf-mute  who  is  perfect  in  verbal  language,  has  a 
decided  advantage,  even  in  points  of  moral  development,  over 
one  whose  habit  is  to  think  in  signs. 

The  difference  here  suggested  has  been  noticed  by  the  writer 
in  teaching  Moral  Philosophy  to  deaf-mutes  whose  mental  powers 
were  equally  vigorous,  but  who  possessed  verbal  language  in 
varying  degrees  of  perfection. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  third  division  of  psychical 
deaf-mutisni,  namely,  that  which  concerns  deaf-mutes  as  social 
beings,  we  find  the  lack  of  language  to  be  again  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  their  way.  And  the  removal  of  this  is  in  some  respects 
a  harder  task  than  when  it  relates  to  the  mental  or  moral  nature. 
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For  language  is  certainly  not  less  important  when  considered 
as  a  means  of  social  development  than  when  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  mental  and  moral  growth.  Social  intercourse,  even 
among  the  brutes,  demands  a  certain  language,  and  we  should 
hardly  count  that  a  sociable  gathering  of  crows  or  sheep  where 
there  was  never  a  caw  nor  a  bleat  to  be  heard. 

And  if  we  may  accept  the  authority  of  the  poet,  the  brutes 
have  a  language  that  may  even  be  learned  and  used  by  human 
beings  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Hiawatha 

"  Learned  of  every  bird  its  langiiage, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  where'er  he  met  them." 

When  denied  all  language  the  deaf-mute  must  remain  a  social 
cipher.  Given  only  the  sign-language,  his  enjoyment  of  social 
privileges  is  of  course  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  composed  of 
those  who  can  use  that  language.  If  we  add  verbal  language, 
even  without  speech  or  the  power  of  lip-reading,  we  widen  the 
social  range  very  greatly. 

And  those  deaf-mutes  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the 
power,  and  are  granted  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  these  last- 
named  accomplishments  to  a  degree  reasonably  approaching 
perfection,  may  without  doubt  aspire  to  complete  enfranchise- 
ment from  social  deaf- mutism. 

To  these,  the  problem  we  are  considering  is  not  difficult  of 
solution.  But  to  the  large  majority,  who  can  only  expect  to 
communicate  freely  and  understanding^  with  hearing  and 
speaking  persons  through  some  medium  other  than  that  of 
speech,  the  task  is  not  so  easy. 

The  natural  tendencies  incident  to  their  physical  disability 
are  strong  in  the  direction  of  social  isolation,  and  their  conquest 
demands  discreet  and  persistent  endeavor  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, and  determined  effort  6n  the  part  of  the  deaf-mute  himself. 

Upon  those  who  manage  and  conduct  schools  established 
specially  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests  the  greater  share  of 
responsibility  in  this  regard ;  for  their  influence  is  exerted 
during  that,  period  of  the  life  of  the  deaf-mute  when  he  is  most 
affected  by  formative  influences. 

Next  in  order  should  be  placed  those  who  happen  to  be  thrown 
in  contact  with  dc  af-mutes  outside  of  their  school  relations ; 
and  last,  but  bearing  still  no  mean  portion  of  responsibility,  the 
deaf-mutes  themselves. 
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Those  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  institutions 
should  consider  how  important  it  is  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
reminders  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  they  constitute  a  class, 
and  especially  that  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as 
objects  of  charity.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  a  class  of  persons 
quite  as  ready  to  be  self-supporting  and  wealth-producing  as 
any  other,  to  call  the  institutions  established  for  their  education 
"Asylums  ;"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  few  still  retaining  this 
opprobrious  title,  including  the  venerable  and  much  to  be  honored 
mother  of  all  such  schools  in  this  country,  will  soon  rid  their 
corporate  names  of  this  offensive  term ;  though  they  cannot 
expect  by  this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  atone  for  the  injury  they 
have  done  through  a  half-century's  misappropriation  of  a  word. 

We  are  disposed  to  go  even  further  in  our  criticism  of  the 
corporate  titles  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  urging  that 
the  words  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  or  "  deaf-mute  "  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. 

In  place  of  these  might  be  substituted  the  name  of  some  per- 
son who  had  been  most  prominent  and  laborious  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution ;  or,  if  this  could  not  appropriately 
be  done  in  any  given  case,  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  where 
the  institution  might  be  located  could  be  adopted. 

As,  for  instance,  with  the  school  to  be  opened  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  it  would  not  seem  inappropriate  that  it  should  be 
called  "  The  Deshler  Seminary,"  in  honor  of  the  gentleman  to 
whose  earnest  and  judicious  efforts  the  establishment  of  the 
school  will  be  in  great  part  owing.  And  the  older  institutions 
could  easily  discover,  in  the  annals  of  their  respective  histories, 
some  name  deserving  of  similar  honor. 

Our  objection  to  the  term  Asylum  is  mainly  because  of  the 
mistaken  idea  it  conveys  to  the  world  at  large  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  to  which  it  may  be  applied  ;  the  use  of  the 
words  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  be  deprecated  on  account  of  the 
effect  exerted  on  those  who  are  to  be  the  inmates  of  the  schools 
so  termed.  Is  it  not  trial  enough  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  without 
being  obliged  to  remind  one's  self  and  one's  home  friends  of  the 
fact  in  the  heading  of  every  letter  written  from  school  ?  Would 
not  many  a  deaf-mute  be  spared  unnecessary  pain  if  he  were  not 
compelled  to  read  the  suggestive  terms  whenever  he  took  up  a 
catalogue  or  report  of  the  school  where  he  was  educated  ? 

But  it  is  not  in  this  regard  alone  that  harm  is  done  by  every 
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unnecessary  use  of  the  words  deaf  and  dumb.  This  is  to  be 
deprecated,  not  merely  out  of  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  the 
mute,  but  because  every  needless  reminder  of  the  fact  of  his 
peculiarity  tends  to  confirm  his  social  deaf-mutism ;  to  fix  him 
in  that  social  isolation,  to  withdraw  him  from  which  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  his  friends. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  especially  to  the 
importance  of  a  thoughtful  discretion  in  this  regard. 

A  custom  is  widely  prevalent  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  referring,  in  the  presence  of  scholars,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
as  a  class.  Most  frequently  is  this  done  when  pupils  are  as- 
sembled for  religious  worship  or  instruction.  In  prayer,  par- 
ticular mention  is  made  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  schools  for 
their  benefit. 

We  fail  to  discover  what  spiritual  advantage  can  be  secured 
to  a  deaf-mute  by  habituating  him  to  pray  for  those  similarly 
afflicted  with  himself.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  rather  to  nar- 
row his  charity,  to  strengthen  whatever  disposition  he  may  have 
to  clannishness,  and  to  confirm  his  natural  tendency  to  look 
upon  himself  as  forming  no  part  of  general  society.  And  in 
many  other  ways  do  teachers  unwittingly  work  injury  to  their 
pupils  in  this  direction. 

The  natural  sympathy  felt  for  deaf-mutes  leads  often  to  un- 
due consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  care  for  them.  And 
so  a  spirit  of  dependence  is  engendered. 

Deaf-mutes  are  allowed  to  think  they  may  claim  immunities 
and  favors  all  their  lives  because  of  their  disability  ;  and  since 
railroads  have  carried  them  to  and  from  school  at  half  fare  or 
free,  many  come  to  believe  that  they  may  plead  their  deaf-mute- 
ness ever  after  as  a  ground  for  reduced  prices,  not  only  on  rail- 
roads, but  in  hotels  and  even  in  trade.  And  for  this  unwar- 
rantable assumption  on  their  part  their  teachers  are  mainly 
responsible.  Teachers  too  often  encourage  their  pupils  to  form, 
on  leaving  school,  associations  ostensibly  for  the  improvement 
and  benefit  of  their  own  class.  Excelling  the  single  object  of 
securing  opportunities  for  religious  worship  and  instruction,  it 
is  believed  that  such  associations  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and 
deaf-mutes  advised  to  connect  themselves  with  societies  of  hear- 
ing people  :  but  on  this  point  we  shall  speak  more  at  length 
hereafter. 

It  is  believed  that  teachers  generally  fall  very  far  short  of 
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their  duty  in  urging  upon  their  pupils  the  desirableness  of  en- 
tering into  social  relations  with  hearing  and  speaking  people, 
and  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  various  means  that  may  be  em- 
ployed to  attain  this  end.  In  a  lecture  recently  given  to  an 
assemblage  of  intelligent  deaf-mutes,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  making  their  way 
socially  with  hearing  persons  was  owing  to  the  embarrassment 
felt  by  the  latter  in  attempting  to  communicate  with  the  former. 
This  was  an  entirely  novel  idea  to  most  of  the  deaf-mutes,  they 
having  supposed  that  the  feeling  of  embarrassment  must  be  all 
on  their  side,  and  that  any  holding  back,  on  the  part  of  hearing 
people,  from  social  intercourse  with  them,  was  to  be  attributed 
to  indifference,  coldness,  or  a  selfish  indisposition  to  take  the 
trouble  of  writing. 

We  believe  that  teachers  could  do  their  pupils  a  most  valua- 
ble service  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  several  ways  in  which 
they  might  overcome  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  easy 
social  intercourse  between  deaf-mutes  and  hearing  people,  and 
thus  form  social  relations  that  would  grow  to  be  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  both  parties. 

Some  months  ago  the  writer  chanced  to  spend  a  Sunday  in 
a  pleasant  inland  town  in  one  of  the  Middle  States. 

Not  aware  that  he  had  any  acquaintances  in  the  town,  he 
attended  church  with  his  travelling  companion,  for  whose  bene- 
fit (he  being  deaf)  the  writer  translated  the  sermon  and  prayers 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet.  After  the  service  an  elderly 
man  followed  the  two  who  had  communicated  in  the  alphabet 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  writer  turning  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion as  to  localities  in  the  town,  the  stranger  replied  in  signs 
that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Conversation  in  signs  imme- 
diately sprang  up  between  the  three,  the  deaf-mute  expressing 
the  greatest  delight  at  meeting  with  those  who  could  use  his 
peculiar  language.  He  begged  us  to  go  home  wTith  him  and 
see  his  wife,  who  was  also  a  deaf-mute,  and  after  we  had  spent 
some  time  under  his  roof,  he  invited  us  to  go  with  him  and  call 
on  two  or  three  other  deaf-mutes  who  lived  in  the  town. 

Having  done  this,  we  seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  social  re- 
sources, and  no  suggestion  came  from  him  that  he  would  intro- 
duce us  to  any  hearing  and  speaking  friends. 

This  man  had  lived  more  than  twenty  years  where  we  found 
him ;  had  reared  a  family  of  hearing  and  speaking  children  ; 
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and  yet  seemed  to  have  uo  social  relations  except  with  the  three 
or  four  deaf-mutes  who  happened  to  be  living  in  his  vicinity. 
This  seemed  to  the  writer  an  instance  of  cruel  social  isolation, 
suggesting  many  similar  cases,  the  occurrence  of  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  a  little  judicious  counsel  from  teachers. 

But  it  is  not  upon  teachers  alone  that  responsibility  rests  for 
the  social  isolation  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  wish  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  who  may  meet  deaf- 
mutes  in  society,  or  who  may  have  them  as  neighbors,  to  con- 
sider their  claims  to  social  consideration.  All  real  social  inter- 
course involves  the  exercise  of  unselfishness,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  true  politeness. 

And  what  if  conversation  with  deaf-mutes  be  embarrassing, 
involving  some  awkward  blunders  at  first,  and  consuming  much 
time  in  the  communication  of  ideas,  it  is  worth  all  the  pains 
taken,  as  an  act  of  pure  courtesy  that  is  sure  to  be  better  appre- 
ciated than  the  greater  part  of  your  efforts  to  please  those  with 
whom  you  can  communicate  by  the  ordinary  methods.  We  do 
not  ask  an  attempt  to  learn  the  language  of  signs,  for  the  use 
of  this  with  deaf-mutes  tends  to  confirm  their  mental  deaf- 
mutism.  But  you  may  with  little  pains  learn  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  by  its  aid  speak  to  your  mute  friends  with  more  than 
double  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  writing. 

Some  years  ago  the  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington  was 
visited  by  a  distinguished  senator  from  one  of  the  New  England 
States.  He  was  invited  to  address  the  students,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  College  placed  himself  in  readiness  to  translate  his 
address  into  the  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  the  facile  fingers  of  the  senator  began  to  move, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  College  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  being 
spoken  to  by  a  senator  without  the  need  of  an  interpretation. 
Inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  occasion  which  led  the  senator 
to  acquire  the  finger  language,  it  appeared  that  in  his  boyhood 
he  had  a  playmate  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  for  whose  sake  he 
had  learned  the  manual  alphabet.  He  added  that  he  had  often 
found  this  acquisition  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him,  since 
it  had  enabled  him  to  meet  deaf-mutes  socially  and  give  them 
pleasure. 

But  to  some  who  would  gladly  extend  social  consideration 
to  deaf-mutes,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  learn  the  manual  alpha- 
bet.   For  such  there  remains  writing  as  a  means  of  communi- 
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cation,  which  should  not  be  ignored  because  its  use  involves  a 
little  patience  and  apparent  waste  of  time. 

And  those  who  are  moved  to  meet  deaf-mutes  in  this  manner 
must  not  be  ashamed  to  commit  to  writing  the  ordinary  ex- 
pressions of  spoken  conversation.  The  writer  has  often  been 
told  by  those  who  had  undertaken  for  the  first  time  to  converse 
with  deaf-mutes,  that  they  felt  they  must  say  something  very 
interesting  or  important  when  what  they  said  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing.  This  ought  not  to  deter  one  from  writing 
trifles,  if  he  can  think  of  nothing  better  ;  and  if  it  should  have 
the  effect  to  raise  the  standard  of  conversation,  might  not  the 
deaf-mute  be  credited  with  having  done,  or  at  least  with  having 
led  another  to  do,  a  service  to  society  ? 

In  this  connection  we  would  be  careful  not  to  ask  social  alms 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  are  usually  quick  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  this  and  social  consideration ;  and  what  can 
only  be  given  grudgingly  or  patronizingly  had  better  not  be 
offered  at  all. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  deaf-mutes  cannot  expect  to  enjoy 
social  intercourse  with  the  hearing  and  speaking,  and  even  that 
they  do  not  desire  it.  If  the  latter  be  true  to  any  extent,  it  is 
only  because  of  the  coldness  or  indifference  with  which  they 
have  been  treated  by  those  with  whom  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact. But  social  deaf-mutism  cannot  be  removed  by  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  its  subject  if  he  remains  a  passive  recipient  of 
their  kindness. 

We  have  placed  the  responsibility  of  the  deaf-mute,  in  this 
regard,  last  in  order,  but  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  least 
in  importance. 

The  suggestions  and  counsel  of  teachers  must  be  accepted 
and  followed ;  the  advances  of  friends  must  be  responded  to. 

The  deaf-mute  who  desires  and  seeks  for  social  recognition 
among  the  hearing  and  speaking  must  see  that  he  is  worthy  of 
it— must  take  pains  to  deserve  it — and  he  must  appreciate  the 
value  of  social  intercourse  with  those  who  are  his  superiors  in 
many  things.  Little  progress  can  be  made  when  one  limits 
himself  to  the  society  of  his  equals  or  inferiors.  We  would  not 
be  understood  as  implying  in  this  remark  that  all  hearing  and 
speaking  people  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  superiors  of  all 
deaf-mutes  ;  far  from  this.  It  is,  however,  true,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  statistics,  that  a  deaf-mute  seeking  society  that  may  be 
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likely  to  benefit  and  elevate  him,  will  be  more  apt  to  find  it  with 
hearing  and  speaking  people  than  with  his  fellow  defectives. 

The  deaf-mute  must  not  understand  from  the  term  society, 
the  gathering  of  people  together  in  parties,  so  called.  He  need 
not  be  shut  out  from  a  reasonable  enjoyment  of  these  in  the 
company  of  hearing  and  speaking  people,  but  he  must  consider 
society  in  a  much  wider  sense. 

Emerson,  in  his  Essay  on  Society  and  Solitude,  says : 

"  It  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  unfit  for  society  because 
soirees  are  tedious.  A  backwoodsman  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  University  told  me  that  when  he  heard  the  best-bred  young 
men  at  the  law  school  talk  together  he  reckoned  himself  a  boor, 
but  whenever  he  caught  them  apart,  then  they  were  the  boors, 
and  he  the  better  man.  And  if  we  recall  the  rare  hours  when 
we  encountered  the  best  persons,  we  then  found  ourselves,  and 
then  first  society  seemed  to  exist." 

It  is  individual  society  the  deaf-mute  should  seek  to  cultivate, 
rather  than  society  in  crowds ;  and  if  he  is  discreet  and  consid- 
erate in  his  selections  and  apjDroaches,  it  will  not  be  out  of  his 
power,  wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast,  to  establish  relations,  even 
of  intimate  friendship,  with  those  who  are  neither  deaf  nor 
dumb,  but  with  whom  he  will  find  he  has  many  common  inter 
ests,  and  whose  influence  will,  in  time,  emancipate  him  alto- 
gether from  that  feature  of  his  disability  we  are  considering. 

But  it  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  this 
article  should  we  undertake  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  to  deaf- 
mutes  by  way  of  suggestion  or  advice  in  this  connection.  We 
are  addressing  ourselves  to  those  who  have  hearing  and  speech, 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  denied  these  priceless  boons. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  question  of  moment  as  concerning  deaf- 
mutes  was  that  of  their  education.  They  form  no  longer  an 
uneducated  or  dependent  class  in  the  community.  More  than 
forty  schools  in  the  States  of  our  Union  are  affording  instruc- 
tion to  upward  of  four  thousand  deaf-mute  children  and  youth. 

If  in  certain  sections  of  our  country,  most  notably  in  Penn- 
sylvania, public  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  inadequate,  it  is  true  that  in  general  ample  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  persons  in  the 
United  States.  It  remains  only  to  see  that  the  facilities  so 
generously  furnished  are  applied  in  ways  best  calculated  to  re- 
move the  mental  and  moral  deaf-mutism  of  those  under  instruc- 
tion. 
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But  the  duties  of  society  to  educated  adult  deaf-mutes  are  not 
so  clearly  understood. 

Appeals  are  made  in  behalf  of  "Deaf-Mute  Associations  of 
various  sorts,  which  have  for  their  ostensible  object  the  benefit 
of  educated  deaf-mutes.  There  is  great  danger  that  these 
societies  will  work  harm  rather  than  good.  They  foster  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  that  he  may  properly  plead 
his  infirmity,  so  long  as  he  shall  live,  as  a  ground  for  special 
consideration  and  help  from  his  hearing  and  speaking  fellow- 
men. 

This  is  nothing  better  than  respectable  mendicancy. 

Deaf-mute  associations  undeniably  exert  a  potent  influence  in 
maintaining  a  clannish  spirit  among  their  members,  intensif}Ting 
their  social  deaf-mutism,  and  for  this  reason  are  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Other  objections  might  be  raised  against  these  societies,  but 
as  they  would  be  addressed  mainly  to  deaf-mutes  themselves, 
they  need  not  occupy  space  in  this  article. 

The  duty  that  society  in  general  owes  to  educated  deaf- 
mutes  is  to  recognize  them  as  individuals,  and  not  as  a  class  ; 
and  in  this,  society  may  offer  the  deaf-mute  what  he  may  not 
demand  of  society. 

We  cannot  say  to  our  neighbor,  "  Why  do  you  not  invite  us 
to  your  home  ?"  But  we  may  accept  his  invitation  voluntarily 
given,  and  enjoy  his  hospitality  with  thankful  souls. 

And  so  may  society  offer  to  the  individual  deaf-mute  social 
recognition,  and  many  testimonials  of  thoughtful  consideration 
which  he  has  no  right  to  demand.  In  any  neighborhood  where 
an  educated  deaf-mute  may  have  taken  up  his  residence,  the 
work  of  relieving  him  of  his  social  deaf-mutism  should  go  on. 
A  little  patience  and  pains-taking  to  establish  easy  communica- 
tion :  a  little  exercise  of  self-denial ;  the  acceptance  of  the 
deaf-mute  neighbor  as  a  fellow-man^  and  not  always  as  a  deaf- 
mute,  will  in  process  of  time  perfect  the  work  begun  by  his 
teachers  in  school,  emancipating  him  so  fully  from  the  tram- 
mels of  mental  and  social  deaf- mutism  as  to  make  him  often 
forget  the  burden  of  the  heavy  trial  which  must  still  rest  upon 
him.  when  all  shall  have  been  done  that  the  good- will  of  his 
fellow-man  can  devise  and  suggest. 

We  have  said  that  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  charity.     And  we  say,  with  still  greater 
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emphasis,  that  the  educated  deaf-mute  requires  no  charity  in 
the  sense  of  alms-giving.  He  is  not,  however,  above  the  need 
of  that  charity,  so  sweet  to  us  all,  that  "vaunteth  not  itself," 
"  seeketh  not  her  own,"  and  "is  kind."  It  is  for  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  courtesy  and  neighborly  kindness  that  we  plead 
in  behalf  of  our  deaf-mute  brother  and  sister.  That  they  may 
be  made  welcome  at  our  firesides  and  in  the  social  circle ;  that 
they  be  admitted  to  our  associations  and  asked  to  participate  in 
our  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  ;  in  short,  that  they  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  actual  members  of  general  society,  and  not 
educated  pariahs. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  do  our  full  measure  in  imita- 
ting Him  who  gave  eyes  to  the  blind  and  ears  to  the  deaf,  and 
who  says  to  us  all,     Follow  me." 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  WOMEN. 

BY  LAURA  C.   SHERIDAN,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Liberal  provision  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  has 
been  the  source  of  the  greatness  of  this  nation,  and  the  bulwark 
of  our  republican  form  of  government.  But  not  until  recently 
did  the  country  awake  to  the  important  fact  that,  to  insure  the 
greatest  degree  of  progress,  a  high  state  of  culture  is  as  neces- 
sary for  woman  as  for  man — for  the  beings  who  must  be  the 
mothers  of  our  great  men  and  mould  the  impressible  years  of 
childhood  as  for  those  who  cast  the  ballot.  So  there  has  been 
much  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  higher  education  of  woman 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  doors 
of  colleges  and  universities  are  opening  to  her  everywhere. 

But  what  have  we  heard  of  the  question  in  the  silent  world ! 
Nothing.  Are  deaf-mute  women  different  in  nature,  mind,  func- 
tion, and  influence  from  their  hearing  sisters  ?  No.  Has  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  College,  whose  professed  object  is  "  to  give 
to  competent  deaf-mutes  and  others,  who  by  reason  of  deafness 
cannot  be  educated  elsewhere,  a  thorough  education  in  the 
studies  usually  pursued  in  American  colleges,"  opened  its  doors 
to  woman  1  It  appears  not ;  and  that  there  is  no  plan  under 
consideration  among  her  friends  to  provide  for  her  some  similar 
institution. 

Must  we  then  conclude  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  when  a 
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state  of  culture  is  being  acknowledged  as  the  natural  preroga- 
tive, the  prime  condition,  of  every  healthy  intellect,  one-half  of 
the  "  competent  deaf-mutes  "  have  been  ignored  ?  Hardly  that. 
The  National  College  was  probably  at  first  considered  a  doubt- 
ful experiment,  even  by  many  of  its  friends,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  expediency  and  desirability  of  a  higher  education  for 
girls  also  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  until  the  wis- 
dom of  that  experiment  had  been  demonstrated.  But  this 
reason  for  silence  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  deaf- 
mute  women  no  longer  exists,  for  that  college  is  already  a  grand 
success.  And  is  it  not  quite  time  that  measures  were  being 
taken  to  provide  for  deaf  girls  the  same  advantages  ? 

Deaf  mute  girls  cannot  be  expected  to  be  the  inaugurators  of 
such  a  movement,  be  they  ever  so  earnest.  They  are  not  the 
independent  beings  their  hearing  sisters  are,  who  through  the 
ear  and  the  press  come  in  contact  with  every  variety  of  mind  in 
the  world.  All  they  know  has  been  taught  them,  and  what  they 
read  is  often  but  imperfectly  understood.  They  look  to  their 
instructors  for  advice  and  encouragement  in  all  things,  for  their 
short  school  life  has  not  prepared  them  for  independent  thought. 

Yet  we  ask  for  them  only  the  aid  and  hearty  "  God  speed  " 
already  given  their  brothers.  Judging  by  the  ambition  and  pro- 
gress of  girls  in  the  early  school-room,  can  we  believe  they 
would  pursue  the  higher  education  any  less  enthusiastically  and 
successfully  under  the  same  favorable  circumstances  ?  In  Indi- 
ana Asbury  University  the  first  honors  were  taken  this  year  by 
a  lady,  and  there  were  only  four  in  a  class  of  thirty-three.  Last 
year  the  scientific  honors  were  taken  by  a  lady.  Eight  years 
ago  that  university  opened  its  doors  to  women  with  reluctance, 
if  we  may  believe  reports.  Now,  a  young  girl  stands  at  the  head 
of  its  more  than  four  hundred  students,  and  it  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  faculty  that  she  translated  all  the  classics  from 
the  original  text  without  the  aid  of  "ponies,"  her  great  hobby 
being  to  deserve  what  she  aimed  at — first  honors. 

The  world  has  lost  immensely  by  being  so  long  in  awaking  to 
the  importance  of  an  equal  education  for  woman.  If  her  sphere 
is  narrower,  is  it  of  less  consequence  ? — is  it  less  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  a  refined  and  exalted  intelligence  ? 

While  we  deny  it  to  be  impossible  for  highly-educated  deaf 
women  to  turn  their  superior  knowledge  to  pecuniary  advantage, 
that  argument  in  behalf  of  such  an  education  is  regarded  as  an 
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inferior  one.  It  is  the  immortal  soul  and  mind  we  are  pleading 
for ;  the  gratification  of  that  yearning  in  the  breast  of  every 
sentient  being  which  demands  something  higher  and  better 
than  what  it  recognizes  within  itself.  Think  you  that  this 
throbbing,  restless,  craving  life  never  exists  in  the  heart  and 
brain  of  the  deaf  girl  ?  Can  you  read  the  soul  of  the  intelligent 
one  ?  Silence  sits  around  it,  yet  longing  deep  and  unutterable. 
Her  institution  life  has  awakened  within  her  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  powers.  Perhaps  she  is  one  who  out  of  utter 
darkness  has  emerged  into  the  gray  light  of  early  mental  morn. 
Mind  is  groping  'mid  the  shadows  for  the  reality  of  grand  truths 
but  faintly  traced  there.  She  cannot  grasp  them,  and  turns  with 
eager  eyes  to  the  paling  east,  where  there  is  light — but  not  for 
her.  Alas  !  her  whole  life  is  an  early  morn,  burdened  with  that 
cry  of  the  spirit  that  has  issued  from  knowledge-seekers  in  all 
ages — "  What  is  it? — where  is  it? — how  shall  I  find  it?  " 

The  deaf  are  more  dependent  upon  a  liberal  education  for 
happiness  than  any  other  class,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  use  it  to  less  advantage  to  the  world  ; 
therefore,  both  philanthropist  and  economist  must  perceive  the 
importance  of  educating  them  thoroughly.  The  practical  thinker, 
who  recognizes  that  universal  intelligence  is  the  great  lever  on 
which  the  world  is  to  rise  to  greatness  and  the  race  to  perfec- 
tion, cannot  ignore  the  deaf-mute.  Numerically,  he  is  becoming 
an  army  ;  uneducated,  he  is  so  much  lost  force  ;  and  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  deaf-mute  boy  or  girl  who  has  the  necessary  cour- 
age, patience,  and  powers  of  application  to  overcome  the  her- 
culean difficulties  of  a  college  course  possesses  the  metal 
of  which  the  men  and  women  are  made  who  make  the  world 
move.  There  are  places  for  such  in  the  world  where  they  may 
better  it,  directly,  as  workers  or  thinkers,  and  indirectly  as  in 
spirers,  leaders,  and  elevators  of  their  class. 

Deaf-mute  instruction  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Who  can  tell  what 
wonders  the  future  may  bring  forth,  beside  which  the  past  may 
pale? 

There  are  considerations  which  make  the  higher  education  of 
deaf-mute  women  of  more  especial  interest  to  themselves  and 
their  class. 

I.  It  would  raise  still  higher  the  general  standard  of  deaf- 
mute  intelligence.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  hope  of  entering 
college  has  already  spurred  to  hard  study  in  his  primary-school 
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years  many  a  boy  who  otherwise  would  have  been  incited  to 
only  ordinary  application,  and  that  the  respect  the  graduates  of 
the  National  College  are  receiving  from  the  world  is  raising  the 
aspirations  of  all  deaf-mutes  for  higher  attainments  ? 

II.  It  would  hasten  the  establishment  of  high  classes  in  all 
our  institutions,  and  thus  in  another  way  elevate  the  standard 
of  deaf-mute  education.  The  masses  always  follow  their  leaders 
as  nearly  and  rapidly  as  possible.  These  classes  have  been  fre- 
quently recommended  as  the  best  places  in  which  to  prepare 
students  for  college ;  so  the  greater  number  of  students  there 
are  to  prepare  for  college,  the  greater  the  probability  that  these 
classes  will  be  established. 

III.  It  would  hasten  the  time  when  the  entire  hearing  world 
shall  acknowledge  the  equality  of  the  deaf.  The  greater  the 
number  of  polished  and  highly-educated  deaf-mutes  sent  out 
into  business  and  social  circles,  the  sooner  will  come  this  recog- 
nition so  earnestly  longed  for  by  sensitive,  high-minded  deaf- 
mutes. 

IV.  It  would  supply  our  institutions  with  a  greater  number 
of  deaf  lady-teachers,  who  would  also  be  much  better  qualified 
for  their  work  than  those  employed  at  present.  Teaching  is  an 
avocation  in  which  woman  has  shown  herself  peculiarly  success- 
ful, and  in  the  hearing  world  she  is  fast  monopolizing  the  pro- 
fession. In  this  city  there  are  150  women  teachers  and  less 
than  twenty  men ;  half  the  superintendents,  and  thirteen  out 
of  twenty  principals,  are  women.  Surely,  when  in  proportion 
to  their  number  more  deaf  than  hearing  women  are  forced  to 
self  support,  and  when  by»  reason  of  their  infirmity  they  are 
debarred  from  so  many  other  fields  of  labor,  they  should  be 
duly  represented  in  deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  Yet  out  of 
323  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  in  America,  including  superin- 
tendents and  the  faculty  of  the  college,  only  105  are  deaf,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the  latter  are 
gentlemen. 

Our  plea  is  made,  briefly  and  imperfectly  to  be  sure,  but  with 
all  earnestness  of  conviction  and  purpose.  We  hope  that  this 
matter  will  be  taken  into  early  and  serious  consideration  by  the 
friends  of  deaf  women,  and  that,  when  this  higher  education  is 
provided  for  them,  there  will  be  no  effort  made  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  curriculum  below  that  pursued  by  the  other  sex. 
Where  this  education  shall  be  provided  for  them,  and  hoto,  we 
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leave  to  our  friends,  confident  of  their  good- will  and  generosity. 
Knowledge  is  no  longer  a  bug-bear  to  be  held  up  to  woman  as 
something  to  obtain  which  she  must  sacrifice  womanly  feeling 
and  delicacy,  and  we  trust  that  much  more  able  pens  than  ours 
will  soon  put  in  a  plea  for  the  higher  education  of  deaf  women. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  writer  never  received 
the  higher  education ;  but  dreams,  longings,  and  ambitions  for 
it,  buried  in  the  cruel  grave  of  misfortune  and  stern  necessity, 
haunt  her  memory  at  times  with  a  sadness  inexpressible. 


REPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  have  before  us  the  latest  reports  of  the  American,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  North  Carolina, 
Illinois,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Columbia,  Alabama,  Le  Couteulx,  Minnesota,  New 
York  Improved,  Clarke,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Boston, 
West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Maryland  Colored,  Colorado,  Montreal 
Catholic,  Halifax,  and  Montreal  Protestant  institutions. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  annual  review  of  the  institution 
reports  have  been  explained  in  previous  years,  and  the  expla- 
nation need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  there  is  one  feature  of 
it  with  regard  to  which  we  wish  to  say  a  word. 

While  the  value  of  the  review  has  been  generally,  and  in  some 
cases  signally,  recognized,  the  wisdom  of  giving  so  much  space 
to  extracts  from  the  reports  has  been  questioned,  and  a  friendly 
critic  inquires  whether  these  extracts  are  inserted  because  no 
other  matter  can  be  obtained. 

To  this  inquiry  we  give  a  negative  answer.  WTiile  we  should 
be  glad  if  there  were  a  greater  pressure  of  original  contribu- 
tions, so  as  to  afford  us  more  opportunity  for  selection  among 
them,  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  valuable  material  for  the  Annals. 
Two  years  ago  the  type  was  changed,  enabling  us  to  give  in  a 
volume  of  256  pages  an  amount  of  reading  matter  equivalent 
to  about  307  pages  of  the  former  type,  but  our  space  is  still 
insufficient,  and  the  numbers  frequently  exceed  the  proposed 
limit  of  64  pages.  At  the  present  time  we  have  on  hand  an  ac- 
cumulation of  translations  and  extracts  from  foreign  periodicals 
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and  other  publications,  sufficient,  of  themselves,  to  fill  two  or 
three  numbers.  But  we  give  the  preference  to  the  reports  of 
our  own  institutions  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  The  subjects  of  which  the  reports  treat  are  of  immediate 
and  practical  interest. 

2d.  Many  of  our  busy  principals,  expressing  their  views  care- 
fully and  fully  in  the  reports,  feel  that  they  have  not  also  time 
to  write  for  the  Annals. 

3d.  The  supply  of  the  reports  in  some  cases  is  so  limited  that 
they  never  reach  the  eyes  of  all  of  our  readers,  and  can  be  owned 
and  preserved  by  comparatively  few. 

4th.  Even  when  files  of  the  reports  are  preserved,  as  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  in  every  institution  library,  they  are  so  vo- 
luminous and  contain  so  much  merely  local  matter  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  refer  to  them  for  the  subjects  of  general  and  per- 
manent importance. 

In  reviewing  and  collating  the  reports  by  topics,  abridging 
them  as  much  as  possible,  but  quoting  at  length  such  por- 
tions as  we  think  cannot  be  abridged  without  injustice  to 
their  authors — though  we  are  always  compelled  to  omit  many 
passages  that  we  should  like  to  quote — we  are  endeavoring 
to  cany  out  the  principle  that  guides  us  in  selecting  all  the 
contents  of  the  Annals,  viz :  to  make  this  periodical,  so  far 
as  its  space  will  permit,  a  cyclopaedia  of  everything  that  is 
valuable  in  the  English  language  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
which  is  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere. 

Turning  now  to  the  reports  before  us,  we  consider,  first,  the 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

The  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Montreal  Protestant  re- 
ports give  the  causes  of  deafness,  so  far  as  ascertained,  of  all 
the  pupils  who  have  been  educated  in  these  institutions ;  the 
Indiana  report  gives  the  same  statistics  of  the  pupils  who  have 
been  in  that  institution  during  the  past  seven  years  ;  the  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  and  Halifax  reports,  of  the  pupils  in  these 
institutions  during  the  last  year ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Minnesota  reports,  of  the  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year. 
These  make  a  total  of  2,330  cases,  of  which  the  assigned  causes 
of  deafness  are  as  follows  :* 


*  In  compiling  the  table  some  slight  changes  in  nomenclature  have 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
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Congenital  831  Catairhal  fever   5 

Cause  not  ascertained  160  Rickets   5 

Scarlet  fever  236  Small-pox   3 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  189  Chicken-pox   3 

Sickness,  (not  specified)  154  Croup   3 

Brain  fever  150  Worms   3 

Sores  in  head                             90  Bronchitis   3 

Measles                                    65  Congestive  fever   2 

Fever,  (not  specified)                 65  Dysentery   2 

Typhoid  fever                            60  White  swelling   2 

Whooping-cough                        38  Calomel   2 

Colds                                        37  Bathing   2 

Accidents                                  31  Dropsy   2 

Spasms                                      28  Yellow  fever   1 

Pneumonia                                19  Ship  fever   1 

Inflammation,  (not  specified)...  16  Neuralgia   1 

Diseases  of  the  ear                      15  Rheumatism   1 

Quinine                                     14  Cruelty   1 

Scrofula                                   13  Gout   1 

Diphtheria                                 12  Lightning   1 

Mumps                                      11  Sunstroke   1 

Hydrocephalus                           10  Fright   1 

Erysipelas                                   9  Influenza   1 

Teething                                     9  Pleurisy   1 

Intermittent  fever                        7  Spinal  affection   1 

Paralysis                                     6  Cholera  infantum   1 

Bilious  fever   5 

INCREASE  OF  ADVENTITIOUS  DEAFNESS. 

Several  of  the  reports  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  proportion  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation does  not  vary  much,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  made  deaf  by  disease. 
Formerly,  congenital  deafness  occurred  more  frequently  than 
adventitious,  but  now  the  numbers  of  the  latter  class  largely 
predominate.  Of  the  188  new  pupils  who  last  year  entered 
the  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Halifax  insti- 
tutions, only  50  were  born  deaf.  Forty-eight  of  the  remaining 
138  cases  of  adventitious  deafness  were  due  to  the  terrible 
malady  known  as  spotted  fever,  or 

CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

The  largest  number  ascribed  to  this  cause  is  reported  from 
Indiana ;  but  there  are  also  many  cases  in  the  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  institutions.  In  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion the  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  admissions,  in  1867, 
was  9  per  cent ;  in  1869,  6  per  cent.;  in  1870,  12  per  cent.; 
in  1871,  17  per  cent.;  in  1872,  11  per  cent.;  in  1873,  25  per 
cent.;  in  1874,  20  per  cent.  The  increase  from  this  cause, 
since  1868,  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  : 
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Number  received  each  year  

Number  born  deaf  

Number  made  deaf  by  disease  

Caused  by  cerebro-spmal  meningitis  . . 
Cases  undetermined  


1868.  1869.  1870.  1871.  1872.  1873.  1874.  Total. 

41  42  f>2  50  52  55  505-351 

20  15  17  17  11  14  10—104 

18  23  31  34  39  38  40—232 

5  i)  11  7  la  18  2'J—  94 

3  2  4  1  2  3  0—  15 


HEREDITARY  DEAFNESS. 

Of  the  95  congenitally  deaf  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, four,  coming  from  two  families,  have  both  parents  deaf 
and  dumb.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  108  pupils  who 
have  been  in  the  Arkansas  Institution  have  had  deaf-mute 
parents. 

CONSANGUINITY   OF  PARENTS. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  only  two  of  the  294  pupils 
have  parents  who  were  even  distantly  related  before  marriage. 
But  of  the  108  pupils  in  the  Arkansas  Institution  the  parents 
of  six  were  first  cousins,  four  of  the  children  in  one  case  being 
deformed ;  the  parents  of  three  were  second  cousins :  of  one, 
third  cousins  ;  and  of  one,  half  cousins. 

CONSANGUINITY  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Of  the  41  families  to  which  the  41  new  pupils  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  belong,  five  contain  each  more  than  one 
deaf-mute  child. 

Two  of  the  boys  have  each  a  deaf-mute  brother. 
One         "         has  a  deaf-mute  sister. 
One  of  the  girls  has  a  deaf-mute  brother. 
One         "        has  a  deaf-mute  sister. 

Of  the  108  pupils  of  the  Arkansas  Institution  "there  have 
been  two  families  where  there  were  four  deaf-mutes  in  each 
family.  There  have  been  representatives  from  four  families 
containing  each  three  deaf-mutes,  and  from  thirteen  families 
containing  each  two  deaf  mutes.  Four  pupils  have  deaf-mute 
first  cousins,  two  have  deaf-mute  second  cousins,  three  have 
deaf-mute  uncles." 

HOW  SHALL  THE  UNEDUCATED  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BE  REACHED  ? 

For  two  successive  years,  Mr.  Bangs,  of  Michigan,  has  sent 
to  the  supervisor  of  every  township,  and  the  editor  of  every 
paper  in  the  State,  a  circular,  briefly  stating  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  and  requesting  the  recipient  to  send  him  the  name 
and  address  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  deaf-mute  or  blind 
child  residing  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  papers  generally 
published  the  circular,  and  it  thus  received  an  extensive  circu 
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lation.  '•  The  result,"  says  Mr.  Bangs,  "  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations, both  in  the  responses  it  drew  from  the  supervisors 
and  in  the  number  of  pupils  that  it  added  to  the  school." 

In  Kentucky,  good  results  were  obtained  from  a  canvass  of 
the  State  by  Mr.  J.  G.  George,  a  semi  mute  teacher,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  same  course  on  a  larger  scale,  by  hav- 
ing the  principal,  or  one  of  the  teachers,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  give  exhibitions  in  suitable 
localities. 

But  the  fact  is  recognized  in  both  the  Michigan  and  Ken- 
tucky reports  that  nothing  short  of 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

will  reach  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  ought  to  be  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  they  warmly  advocate  this  measure.  It  is  also 
favored,  but  with  more  reserve,  in  the  reports  of  the  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  institutions. 

INSUFFICIENT  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  present  accommodations  of  many  of  the  institutions  are 
insufficient  even  for  the  number  of  pupils  now  seeking  admis- 
sion, while  in  none  are  they  adequate  for  all  the  deaf-mutes  of 
the  State  who  ought  to  be  receiving  an  education.  Some  of 
these  institutions  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth,  and 
the  reports  urge  the  speedy  completion,  or  extension,  of  their 
buildings.  Others,  as  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  institutions,  have 
already  three  or  four  hundred  pupils,  and  it  is  regarded  as  un- 
wise, if  not  impracticable,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  buildings 
so  as  to  admit  a  larger  number.  How,  then,  shall  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  uneducated  be  met?  Mr.  Fay,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Maclntire,  of  Indiana,  agree  in  recommending,  as  the  best  solu- 
tion of  this  problem, 

SEPARATE  PROVISION  FOR   YOUNGER  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Fay  says  : 

"  The  State  should  adopt  the  policy  of  grading  off  the  young- 
est children  in  a  juvenile  department,  as  it  might  be  called, 
giving  it  its  home,  in  families  of  forty  or  fifty  of  the  same  sex, 
in  small  buildings,  to  be  bought  or  erected  upon  lots  adjacent 
to  the  main  institution,  each  family  being  placed  under  female 
supervision.  Indefinite  extension,  as  gradual  as  the  growth  of 
the  State,  would  thus  be  provided  for,  without  embarrassing 
the  operation  of  the  main  and  central  institution.  The  prin- 
ciple of  graded  schools,  everywhere  acted  upon  where  pupils 
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rise  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  would  simply  be  having 
its  illustration  and  application,  weighted,  of  course,  with  us,  by 
the  necessarily  added  domestic  life.  The  youngest  children 
could  be  much  better  cared  for  than  is  now  possible,  while,  by 
a  system  of  general  supervision,  the  proper  assignment  and 
transference  of  pupils  could  be  effected,  and  efficient  instruc- 
tion provided.  The  alternative  proposition  is  the  erection 
elsewhere  of  another  institution  similar  in  character  to  this,  re- 
ceiving pupils  of  all  ages  and  grades.  The  cost  of  erection, 
the  organization  of  another  corps  of  officers,  the  districting  of 
the  State,  and  the  doubled  cost  of  the  support  of  two  establish- 
ments, are  serious  questions,  much  graver  in  their  difficulties 
than  the  development  of  the  one  institution  which  we  have  by 
a  system  of  grades,  at  no  one  time  requiring  a  greater  outlay 
than  the  cost  of  one  simple  building,  to  be  a  home  for  fifty 
children  of  the  youngest  ages." 

Mr.  Maclntire,  after  speaking  of  day-schools  and  common 
schools  as  means  by  which  partial  and  inadequate  relief  might 
be  afforded,  says : 

kt  It  seems  to  us  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  not  the  establish- 
ment of  another  institution  of  the  kind,  but  the  creation  of  a 
separate  department  in  this  one  for  the  accommodation  of  pu- 
pils uuder  twelve  years  of  age. 

"It  should  be  under  the  same  general  management,  but  pro- 
vided with  separate  buildings  and  play-grounds,  apart  from 
those  occupied  by  the  older  pupils.  It  should  be  conducted 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Kbxdergarten  schools  com- 
mon in  Germany,  and  occasionally  found  in  this  country.  By 
this  means,  most  of  the  bad  effects,  both  moral  and  physical, 
now  so  evident,  of  associating  young  children  with  those  of 
advanced  age,  and  of  subjecting  them  to  the  same  regime  as  to 
food,  labor,  study,  recreation,  and  rest,  could  be  avoided,  and  in 
this  way  could  be  secured  all  that  careful  supervision  and  at- 
tention to  their  habits  and  wants  they  so  constantly  need,  and 
which  it  is  often  found  next  to  impossible  to  secure  in  an  insti- 
tution, the  regulations  of  which  are  almost  entirely  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  apply  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  the  same  principles  of  classification  and  gradation  so 
effectively  used  in  our  common  schools,  to  create  a  primary 
department  separate  from  the  grammar-school  and  high-class 
departments  of  the  Institution,  in  which  can  be  collected  the 
younger  pupils,  and  where  a  system  of  training  and  instruction 
better  suited  to  their  age  can  be  applied  than  is  possible  with 
our  present  arrangements." 

Mr.  Hubbard,  president  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  also  favors 
separate  provision  for  the  younger  children.  Though  the  In- 
stitution had  only  sixty  pupils  last  year,  it  received  no  new 
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class  from  lack  of  room.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  a  new 
building  shall  be  erected.  If  it  is,  "  it  will  be  for  the  younger 
pupils,  who,  on  many  accounts,  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  in 
a  building  by  themselves." 

The  experiment  of  a  separate  building,  with  enclosed  grounds, 
has  actually  been  tried  with  the  younger  boys  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  and  after  a  year's  trial  the  board  of  directors  "  are 
enabled  to  report  the  happiest  results."  Dr.  Porter,  the  super- 
intendent, "  reports  both  moral  and  physical  advantages  from 
the  change,  and  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  similar  de- 
partment for  the  little  girls." 

SEPARATE  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  Clarke  Institution  there  are  three  separate  buildings 
for  the  sixty  pupils — "one  building  for  the  chapel  and  school- 
rooms, another  for  the  girls'  residence,  where  both  sexes  meet 
for  their  meals,  and  another  for  the  boys." 

"This  plan,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "is  undoubtedly  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  other  system,  both  in  the  first  cost  and  in  the 
current  expenses ;  but  we  believe  this  is  more  than  over-bal- 
anced by  greater  safety  from  fire,  and  by  the  great  advantage 
of  furnishing  most  of  the  pupils  with  separate  rooms,  instead 
of  gathering  them  into  one  large  dormitory." 

DAT-SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Maclntire,  after  speaking  of  the  Boston  and  Pittsburgh 
schools,  says: 

"  Such  schools  can  be  maintained  only  in  large  cities,  where 
pupils  enough  to  organize  can  be  gathered  together.  These 
schools,  the  pupils  of  which  board  at  home,  and  attend  upon 
the  instruction  given  the  same  as  is  done  by  other  children  in 
the  common  schools,  must  be  small,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  afford  but  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  regularly  organ- 
ized institution,  with  its  well-digested  course  of  study  and  its 
experienced  corps  of  instructors." 

Dr.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  referring  to  the  Chicago  school,  says  : 

"  While  it  would  be  impracticable  to  organize  any  advanced 
classes  in  a  day-school  in  Chicago  at  present,  owing  to  the  va- 
riety of  grades  which  the  pupils  now  here  from  that  city  com- 
prise, yet  it  might  be  found  possible  to  collect  within  the  city 
enough  small  children  who  are  deaf  to  form  two  or  three  pri- 
mary classes.  Those  now  here  from  that  city  are  classed  in 
fourteen  different  grades,  not  more  than  six  being  in  any  one 
grade,  and  in  several  grades  only  one.  It  is  usual  in  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  for  a  teacher  to  give  his  exclusive  time  and 
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labor  to  one  grade  of  pupils,  and  the  profession  are  generally 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  a  teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  more 
than  that.  After  a  few  terms  in  a  primary  school  these  children 
should,  most  of  them,  be  placed  in  the  present  Institution,  where 
they  could  learn  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  be  taught  drawing 
and  articulation." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  names  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion are  given  in  full  in  the  reports  of  the  Kentucky,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Columbia  institutions,  and  in  part 
in  the  reports  of  the  American,  New  York,  Louisiana,  and  Mary- 
land institutions.  From  all  these  reports*  we  compile  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 

The  English  Language:  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons.  (N. 
Y.,  La.,  Mich.,  and  Columbia ;)  Jacobs's  Primary  Lessons,  (Ameri- 
can, Ky.,  Ind.,  La.,  Mich.,  Miss.,  Md.,  and  Halifax ;)  Scott's  First 
Book,  (Halifax ;)  Keep's  First  Lessons,  (American  and  Colum- 
bia;) Hutton's  Lessons  and  Phrase  Book,  (Halifax;)  Latham  s 
First  Lessons,  (Ind.  and  Halifax ;)  Hutton's  Question  Book, 
(Ky.  and  Halifax;)  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  TTT, 
(American,  N.  Y.,  La.,  Mich.,  Md.,  and  Halifax;)  Keep's 
School  Stories,  (American ;)  Hillard's  Primary  Reader,  (Ameri- 
can ;)  Wilson's  Primary  Reader,  (Ind.;)  Sanders's  School  Reader, 
Part  I,  (Columbia;)  Harper's  U.  S.  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Readers,  (Ind.;)  Sanders's  Union  Reader,  No.  2,  (Mich.;) 
Wilson's  Second  Reader,  (Miss.;)  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons  for 
Children,  and  Mrs.  Mortimer's  Reading  Without  Tears,  Part 
II,  (Columbia;)  Cassel's  Picture  Teaching,  and  Lilienthal  and 
Allyn's  Things  Taught,  (Halifax;)  Swinton's  Primer  and  Com- 
position, (Ind.;)  Quackenbos's  Composition,  (La.;)  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  (American.) 

Arithmetic  :  Hutton's  Exercises,  (Halifax ;)  Felter's  Primary 
and  Intermediate,  (American  and  Columbia ;)  French's  First 
Lessons  and  Elementary  and  Common  School,  (Ind.;)  White's 
Primary,  (Miss,  and  Halifax ;)  Robinson's  Primary  and  Pro- 
gressive, (Mich,  and  Miss.;)  Nelson's  First  Book,  and  White's 
Intermediate,  (Halifax;)  Colburn's  Mental.  (American;) 
Brooks's  Written,  (Md.;)  Greenleaf's  National,  (N.  Y.:)  Ray's, 
(Ky.;)  Eaton's  Grammar  School,  (Ind.  and  Columbia.) 


*  The  names  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  Halifax  Institution  we  take 
from  a  programme  of  the  annual  examination  held  on  the  12th  of  July  last. 
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Geography:  Hutton's,  (Halifax;)  Near  Home,  (American 
and  Ky.:)  Guyot's  Elementary,  (American;)  Monteith's  First 
Lessons,  (Mich.;)  Allen's  Primary,  (Columbia;)  Mitchell's 
First  Lessons  and  New  Primary,  (Ind.;)  Camp's  Intermediate, 
(American;)  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate,  (Ind.  and  Colum- 
bia ;)  Monteith's  Manual,  (Mich,  and  Miss.;)  Cornell's  Physical, 
(Ky.;)  Warren's  Physical,  (Ind.,  Mich.,  and  Columbia ;)  Mitchell's 
Physical,  (Md.) 

History:  Goodrich's,  (Parley's,)  of  the  World,  (American, 
Mich.,  Miss.,  and  Columbia ;)  Anderson's  General,  (Ind.  and 
Mich.;)  Anderson's  Ancient,  (Md.;)  Berard's,  of  England, 
(American  and  Columbia.)  Of  the  United  States :  Good- 
rich's Child's,  (Mich.;)  Anderson's  Introductory  and  Grammar 
School,  (Ind.;)  Quackenbos's  Primary,  (Columbia;)  Harper's 
School,  (American ;)  Lossing's  Common  School,  (Columbia.) 

English  Grammar :  Swinton's  Progressive,  (Ind. ;)  Kerl's 
First  Lessons  and  Common  School,  (Columbia.) 

Natural  Philosophy :  Swift's  First  Lessons,  (Mich. ;)  Steele's 
Fourteen  Weeks,  (Ind. ;)  Parker's,  (Mich. ;)  Peck's  Ganot's, 
(Columbia  and  Maryland.) 

Physiology :  Cutter's,  (Ind.  and  Mich.) 

Chemistry:  Peet's  Manual,  (N.  Y.;)  Steele's  Fourteen 
Weeks,  (Ind.  and  Md.) 

Botany :  Mrs.  Phelps's,  (Mich.) 

Algebra :  Davies's  Elementary,  (N.  Y.;)  Todhunter's,  for  Begin- 
ners, (Ind.;)  Loomis's  Treatise,  (Columbia.) 
Logic:  Hedge's,  (N.  Y.) 

Latin:  Anthon's  Latin  Lessons,  (N.  Y.;)  Allen's  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  Lessons,  (American  and  Columbia;)  Bartholomew's 
Latin  Grammar  and  Gradual,  (Ind.;)  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
(American,  Indiana,  and  Columbia.) 

Religion  and  Morals :  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  (American, 
N.  Y.,  Ky.,  Ind.,  La.,  Mich.,  and  Miss.;)  Hutton's  Elementary 
Course  and  Catechism,  Cook's  First  Lessons,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Series,  (Halifax ;)  The  Child's  Scripture  Question  Book, 
(American  and  Indiana ;)  Elementary  Scripture  Question  Book, 
(Ind.;)  Knox's  Graduated  Series  and  Alden's  Ethics,  (Mich.;) 
Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  (N.  Y.) 

Penmanship  :  The  Spencerian  System,  (Michigan  and  Co- 
lumbia;) The  Eclectic  Series,  (Ind.;)  Staples's  Copy  Books, 
(Halifax.) 
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As  the  course  of  study  and  text-books  of  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College  have  never  been  published  in  the  A  nnals,  we 
give  them  also.  With  the  exception  of  Greek,  the  study  of 
which  is  optional,  the  following  course  is  thoroughly  pursued 
by  every  student  who  receives  the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  the 
College : 

Freshman  Class.  Mathematics :  Loomis's  Treatise  on  Alge- 
bra and  Loomis's  Geometry.  English  :  Kerl's  Common  School 
Grammar,  (reviewed;)  Berard's  History  of  England;  Original 
compositions.  Latin :  Sallust ;  Cicero's  Orations ;  Allen's 
Grammar.  Greek :  Boise's  First  Lessons ;  Hadley's  Gram- 
mar ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  History :  Thalheimer's  Manual 
of  Ancient  History. 

Sophomore  Class.  Mathematics :  Loomis's  Conic  Sections ; 
Loomis's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 
Botany :  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book.  Chemistry :  Cooley's, 
with  lectures.  Latin :  Virgil's  iEneid ;  Odes  of  Horace. 
Greek:  Homer's  Iliad.  History:  Thalheimer's  Mediseval  and 
Modern.  English  :  Trench's  Past  and  Present ;  Original  com- 
positions. 

Junior  Class.  Mathematics  :  Snell's  Olmsted's  Natural  Phil- 
osophy ;  Loomis's  Treatise  on  Astronomy.  Chemistry :  Lab- 
oratory practice ;  Howard's  Practical.  Mineralogy :  Foye's 
Tables.  Geology  :  Dana's  Text-Book.  French :  Otto's  Gram- 
mar; Souvestre's  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits;  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian's  Romans  Nationaux ;  Racine's  Athalie.  Greek :  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Crown.  History:  Guizot's,  of  Civilization. 
English :  Bain's  Rhetoric  ;  Original  compositions. 

Senior  Class.  Geology :  Dana's  Text-Book.  Physiology  : 
Brown's.  German  :  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Reader ;  Fouque's 
Undine ;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell.  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic:  Porter's  Elements  of 
Intellectual  Science ;  Jevons's  Logic.  English :  Shaw's  Man- 
ual of  Literature  ;  Original  compositions.  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity:  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy; 
Butler's  Analogy.  Political  Philosophy:  Perry's  Political 
Economy ;  Woolsey's  International  Law.  ^Esthetics :  Bas- 
com's  Elements  of  Beauty. 

ARTICULATION. 

The  great  increase  of  adventitious  deafness,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  has,  as  Dr.  Gillett,  of  the  Illinois  Listitution, 
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and  Mr.  Greenberger,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  suggest  in  their  reports,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  articulation  teaching ;  for  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  concerning  the  value  of  ar- 
ticulation as  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  congenitally  deaf, 
all  agree  that  when  the  pupil  already  possesses  the  ability  to 
articulate  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  preserve 
and  improve  it. 

The  reports  before  us  show  that  in  most  of  our  institutions 
instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  now  given  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent — and  in  many  cases  by  special  teachers — 
to  the  semi-mutes,  the  semi-deaf,  and  a  few  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  who  show  a  special  aptitude  for  it.  With  the  results  thus 
obtained  the  authors  of  the  reports  generally  express  them- 
selves as  well  satisfied ;  and  while  speaking  with  respect  of  the 
special  articulation  schools,  they  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the 
opinion  that  for  the  great  mass  of  deaf-mutes  the  manual 
method  is  the  best,  and  the  only  one  practicable.  These  views 
are  presented  most  fully  this  year  by  Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  McWhorter,  of  Louisiana;  they  are  also  set  forth 
at  some  length  in  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  institutions ;  in  others,  more  briefly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Blumenthal,  president  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  maintains  the  supe- 
riority of  the  articulation  method,  and  urges,  with  much  em- 
phasis, that  "  the  two  systems  must  be  taught  in  separate  insti- 
tutions."   Of  the  attempt  to  combine  them,  he  says  : 

"  The  facility  with  which  children  acquire  the  manual  alpha- 
bet and  sign-language  as  contrasted  with  the  labor,  industry, 
and  perseverance  necessary  to  learn  articulation  and  lip-read- 
ing, is  too  marked,  and  exposes  the  pupil  too  much  to  the  temp- 
tation of  refusing  the  effort  which  is  necessary  to  success  by 
the  latter  method.  Inexperience  and  youth  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  weigh  the  comparative  value  or  importance  of 
the  two  systems,  and  it  is  therefore  manifestly  unfair  to  expect 
the  best  results  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  for  the 
superior,  though  confessedly  more  difficult,  method." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  upon  the  subject 
of  articulation  is  found  in  the  Illinois  report,  and  consists  of 
the  answers  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  twenty-six  pu- 
pils who  had  been  taught  articulation  and  lip-reading,  to  a  series 
of  inquiries  addressed  them  by  Dr.  Gillett.  Of  these  pupils, 
six  were  born  deaf,  and  fourteen  others  lost  their  hearing  before 
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completing  their  fifth  year,  for  the  most  part  retaining  little  or 
no  speech.  The  following  extract,  giving  the  questions  and 
answers  in  the  case  of  "  Carrie  Hathaway,  deafness  congeni- 
tal" shows  the  inquiries  addressed  in  each  instance,  and  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  responses  received : 

' '  Q.  Does  she  speak  orally  in  the  family  ? — A   Yes,  almost  entirely. 
"  Q.  If  so,  to  all  members  of  the  family  ? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Do  all  members  of  the  family  understand  her  utterances  ? — A.  Yes. 
"Q.  Do  friends  who  occasionally  see  her  understand  her  utterances? — 
A.  Nearly  all. 

';Q.  Do  they  understand  her  readily,  or  does  she  have  to  repeat  her 
utterances  ? — A.  Some  words  and  to  some  persons  she  has  to  repeat. 

"Q.  How  much  does  she  use  speech? — A.  Almost  entirely  at  home,  and 
with  any  one  else  who  speaks  to  her. 

"Q.  In  the  family  ?— A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Among  acquaintances  ? — A.  Some,  not  all. 

"  Q.  Among  strangers  ? — A.  Not  much. 

M  Q.  Do  strangers  understand  her? — A.  Some  do,  not  all. 

"  Q.  Does  she  like  to  use  oral  language? — A.  Yes,  with  speaking  people, 
not  with  semi-mutes. 

'•  Q.  Does  she  use  it  of  her  own  accord,  or  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
urge  her  to  use  it  ? — A.  Of  her  own  accord. 

'  •  Q.  Do  any  persons  enjoy  to  hear  her  speak  ? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Do  any  persons  dislike  to  hear  her  speak? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  How  much  does  she  understand  of  a  conversation  from  the  motion 
of  lips  or  other  organs  of  speech  ? — A.  She  can  understand  her  mother's 
conversation  very  easily  without  much  repetition. 

"  Q.  Does  she  understand  some  persons  better  than  others? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Who  ? — A.  Persons  without  a  moustache. 

"  Q.  Can  she  understand  any  part  of  the  remarks  of  a  speaker,  minister, 
etc  ? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Does  she  understand  some  of  these  better  than  others? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, for  some  use  their  lips  a  great  deal  more  than  others.  Some  people 
talk  without  moving  their  lips  but  very  little. 

"  Q.  Must  she  be  close  to  the  people  speaking  to  understand  ? — A.  Close 
enough  to  see  all  the  motions  of  the  lips. 

"  Q.  Must  she  be  immediately  in  front  of  them  ? — A.  Nearly  so. 

"  Q.  Does  she  observe  a  conversation  between  persons  not  directed  to  her 
with  interest  ? — A.  Yes,  in  railway  cars,  she  has  watched  ladies  talking  and 
told  us  what  they  were  conversing  about. 

; '  Q.  How  much  of  such  conversation  does  she  itnderstand  ? — A.  Between 
ladies,  nearly  all. 

"  Q.  Have  your  neighbors  taken  any  notice  of  her  speech  ;  what  do  they 
think  of  it  ? — A.  People  generally  think  it  wonderful. 

••  Q  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  special  instruction  to  her 
already  ? — A.  I  think  it  of  great  value  :  next  thing  to  gaining  her  hearing. 

"  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  it  will  hereafter  be  to  her  ? — A.  It 
must  always  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

Q.  Are  you  glad,  or  do  you  regret  that  she  has  been  trained  in  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading? — A.  I  am  very  glad  that  she  can  talk  as  well  as  she 
does. 

"Q.  Have  any  parents  of  other  deaf-mutes  seen  her? — A.  Very  many. 

"  Q.  Were  they  so  impressed  by  her  case  as  to  wish  their  own  children 
to  be  similarly  instructed  ? — A.  All. 

"  Q.  Han  any  objection  to  this  been  suggested:  by  whom;  why? — A. 
None. 

"Q.  Do  you  wish  her  instruction  in  articulation  continued? — A.  Of 
course,  if  I  thought  she  would  improve  any." 

"  Q.  Any  other  points  pertaining  to  these  two  subjects  you  will  write  me 
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will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  thankfully  received. — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  add  anything  more.  Generally  speaking  she  understands  very 
well,  not  only  among  accpiaintances,  but  strangers  also ;  but,  of  course, 
you  are  aware  that  some  people  use  their  lips  a  great  deal  more  than  others. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  she  understands  nearly  everybody  whose  lips  she  can 
see.  At  times  it  appears  to  be  hard  work  for  her  to  speak,  and  then  she 
makes  a  disagreeable  noise  ;  but  that  is  only  occasionally. 

"A.  Hathaway." 

Most  of  the  parents  or  guardians  reply  to  Dr.  Gillett  that  the 
pupils  do  not  understand  much  of  the  remarks  of  public 
speakers,  ministers,  etc.,  and  do  not  read  the  lips  of  all  persons 
with  equal  readiness ;  but  they  agree  in  regarding  the  instruc- 
tion received  as  of  great  value,  and  in  wishing  it  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Greenberger  remarks  upon  the  capacity  for  articulation 
and  lip-reading  of  the  various  classes  of  semi-mutes,  according 
to  the  age  at  which  hearing  is  lost.  Of  those  who  become  deaf 
at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  he  says : 

"  These  are,  as  a  rule,  more  helpless  when  they  are  brought 
to  us  than  any  other  of  our  pupils,  because  there  is  no  way  of 
communicating  with  them.  A  congenital  mute  has  formed  a 
language  of  natural  gestures  and  motions  before  he  enters 
school.  The  range  of  this  language  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  individual  intelligence.  But  it  generally  suffices 
for  the  child  to  make  known  his  wants  to  other  people,  and  to 
serve  at  the  outset  of  the  instruction  as  a  means  of  inter- 
communication between  him  and  his  teacher.  The  class  of 
children  of  which  we  now  speak  is  deprived  of  this  means  of 
intercourse.  Having  become  accustomed  to  think  in  words, 
and  not  in  pictures,  as  those  who  never  spoke,  they  are  very 
slow  in  learning  to  comprehend  signs  and  motions,  which  must 
necessarily  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  communicating 
with  them  until  they  have  learned  lip-reading  and  writing. 
Few  of  this  class  of  children  completely  retain  the  power  of 
speech  until  they  are  brought  to  us.  The  hope  of  medical  cure, 
or  of  a  natural  restoration  to  hearing,  induces  their  parents  to 
keep  them  at  home  some  time  after  they  became  deaf.  Mean- 
while their  speech  is  lost  either  entirely  or  to  a  great  extent. 
When,  with  great  reluctance;  the  institution  for  deaf-mutes  is 
at  last  resorted  to,  the  child  can,  perhaps,  speak  a  few  words 
distinctly,  or  talk  a  good  deal,  but  so  indistinctly  that  only  his 
parents,  who  are  used  to  his  faulty  pronunciation,  can  under- 
stand him.  The  first  attempts  at  instructing  such  pupils  in 
articulation  by  means  of  vision  and  feeling  are  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  congenital  mutes.  Having  always  been  able 
to  hear  what  was  said  to  them,  and  to  control  their  organs 
through  their  ears,  they  very  slowly  learn  to  use  sight  and 
touch  as  a  substitute  for  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  to  see  or  feel 
what  is  said  to  them.  Their  eyes  are  not  so  acute  as  the  eyes 
of  children  who,  from  their  earliest  days,  depended  exclusively 
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on  the  sense  of  vision  to  receive  impressions  from  the  outside 
world.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whenever  one  sense  is 
wanting  in  a  person  the  others  become  more  acute  by  increased 
use.  This  also  explains  why  children  who  have  been  deaf  but 
a  short  time  cannot  take  such  good  care  of  themselves  in  a  large 
city,  and  are  more  liable  to  accidents  in  the  street,  than  those 
who  have  been  deaf  from  infancy.  They  are  very  backward 
scholars  at  the  beginning,  but  when  once  started  make  rapid 
progress.  Under  the  tuition  of  a  competent  teacher  they  al- 
most invariably  become  good  articulators,  and  their  vocal  organs 
soon  regain  their  former  flexibility.  Language  also,  though 
they  may  have  partly,  or  even  entirely  forgotten  it,  is  not  so 
foreign  to  them  as  to  congenital  mutes.  They  soon  become 
familiar  with  it,  being  aided  in  its  study  by  many  valuable 
reminiscences.  Furthermore,  the  art  of  reading  on  the  lips  is 
acquired  by  them  with  great  facility,  for  nothing  aids  lip-read- 
ing so  much  as  familiarity  with  spoken  words." 

Of  those  who  lost  their  hearing  before  reaching  their  fifth 
year,  he  says  they  differ  but  very  little  from  the  congenitally 
deaf: 

"  At  that  age  speech  has  not  yet  become  so  deeply  imprinted 
as  to  be  retained  after  the  avenue  through  which  the  produc- 
tions of  the  human  voice  reach  the  mind  has  been  closed  for  a 
long  period.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  children  who 
became  deaf  while  under  five  years  of  age  retained  their  speech, 
but  such  cases  are  few  and  rare  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  a  child 
who  becomes  deaf  when  three  or  four  years  old  gradually  loses 
what  little  speech  it  had  previously  acquired,  and  by  the  time 
it  is  old  enough  to  attend  school  has  learned  to  express  its 
wants  in  natural  gestures  and  motions.  The  treatment  of  such 
a  child,  therefore,  must  be  similar  to  that  of  one  born  deaf.  It 
is,  however,  the  experience  of  all  teachers  of  articulation  that 
children  who  have  once  spoken,  even  for  a  short  time,  though 
they  are  entirely  mute  when  they  enter  the  institution,  acquire 
better  control  over  their  vocal  organs,  which  are  also  more 
flexible,  than  those  whose  organs  of  speech  have  never  been 
used  in  that  for  which  nature  intended  them. 

"  The  idea  prevails  among  aurists,  and  other  people  who  de- 
vote thought  and  attention  to  this  matter,  that  a  child  under 
seven,  who  becomes  deaf,  also  becomes  mute ;  but  one  losing 
the  sense  of  hearing  when  past  the  age  of  twelve  years  retains 
the  power  of  speech.  The  age  of  a  child  is,  doubtless,  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  this  respect ;  for,  the  older  a  child, 
the  greater  its  power  of  retention.  But,  in  our  judgment,  other 
circumstances  are  of  greater  moment  than  the  age  of  the  child. 
If,  for  example,  a  child  who  becomes  deaf  at  six  has  previously 
learned  to  read  and  write,  he  will  undoubtedly  preserve  his 
speech,  provided  his  parents  and  friends  always  write  whatever 
they  may  wish  to  say  to  him,  and  insist  upon  oral  answers 
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Whereas,  a  boy  who  loses  his  hearing  at  twelve,  and  cannot 
read  and  write,  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  forgetting  his  speech 
entirely  as  a  child  under  six." 

Appended  to  the  report  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  is 
the  valuable  paper  read  by  its  author  at  the  Eighth  Conven- 
tion, in  which  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  are  analyzed 
and  described,  and  his  method  of  teaching  articulation  is  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Foster  says  that  one  of  the  best  articulators  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  who  lost  her  hearing  in  early  infancy,  be- 
fore learning  to  talk — if,  indeed,  she  was  not  born  deaf — was 
taught  to  speak  by  members  of  the  family : 

••  Without  the  knowledge  of  any  system  and  without  any  con- 
certed plan,  they  just  talked  to  her  and  tried  to  induce  her  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  their  lips,  and  thus  by  dint  of  persistent 
effort  in  this  direction  on  both  sides,  the  child  gradually  learned 
to  speak  and  to  understand  what  was  said  to  her — became  able 
to  converse  with  the  family  on  common  topics." 

But  the  readers  of  the  report  are  warned  against  inferring 
that  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  family  will  always  be 
crowned  with  the  same  happy  results : 

"  It  was  found  on  inquiry  with  regard  to  other  pupils,  that 
in  many  cases  like  efforts — nay,  even  greater  efforts,  and  made 
under  more  advantageous  and  promising  circumstances — had 
been  made  without  corresponding  results.  In  the  case  of  two 
children  who  lost  their  hearing  at  the  age  of  four  years,  the 
most  determined  efforts  were  put  forth  by  their  parents  and 
elder  sisters — all  intelligent  and  well-educated  people — to  pre- 
vent them  from  losing  their  speech  and  to  make  them  talk. 
The  result  of  this  labor,  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  children  into  the  Institution,  was  that  in  both 
cases  they  gradually  lost  what  speech  they  had  possessed  and 
became  entirely  mute.  Inquiry  into  several  other  cases,  both 
of  congenital  mutes  and  those  who  had  lost  then  hearing  after 
having  learned  to  talk,  revealed  in  a  few  cases  partial  success, 
but  in  most,  total  failure." 

Still,  Mr.  Foster  would  not  have  the  friends  of  deaf  children 
believe  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  teach  them  to  talk  at  home : 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  says,  "  in  spite  of  the  facts  above  set 
forth,  it  is  still  believed  that,  in  most  cases,  children  who  have 
learned  to  talk  may  have  their  speech  preserved  to  them,  and 
in  some  cases  the  congenitally  deaf  may  have  speech  given  to 
them ;  and  those  having  young  deaf  children  are  earnestly 
urged  to  use  the  most  strenuous,  persistent,  intelligent  exertion 
to  this  end.     And  in  order  that  their  exertions  may  be  intelli- 
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gent  as  well  as  earnest,  let  them  visit  some  school  where  articu- 
lation is  taught,  and  by  observation  and  inquiry  learn  the  right 
way  to  proceed.  If  this  be  impossible,  let  them  write  to  some 
teacher  for  information,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  willingly  given. 
And  if,  after  all,  the  hoped-for  success  be  not  obtained,  their 
labor  will  not  have  been  thrown  away ;  they  can,  at  any  rate, 
rest  in  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  their  duty — of 
having  done  what  they  could.  No  mother  certainly  will  regret 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  an  afflicted  child,  even  if  in  the  end  it 
shall  seem  to  have  been  in  vain." 

All  the  reports  of  institutions  where  the  Visible  Speech  sys- 
tem has  been  used  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation. 

HOURS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  LABOR. 

The  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  institutions  have 
made  important  changes  in  the  hours  of  school  and  labor, 
with  the  view  of  giving  more  prominence  than  formerly  to  in- 
dustrial education. 

In  the  New  York  Institution  other  objects  also  were  sought. 
The  plan  adopted,  its  purposes,  and  its  results  thus  far,  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Peet,  as  follows : 

"  The  plan  was  designed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  at  the  same  time,  while  securing  increased  com- 
pensation to  the  teachers,  diminish  the  heavy  expenditure  made 
necessary  by  giving  what  was  considered  an  inadequate  support 
to  a  large  corps  of  instructors  who  were  constantly  tempted  to 
seek  in  other  fields  the  remuneration  they  would  have  preferred 
to  receive  in  this. 

"  The  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  has  been  increased  from  five  to  eight, 
and  the  number  employed  has  been  reduced  from  thirty  to 
sixteen,  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  articulation 
having  been  retained.  Under  this  arrangement,  each  teacher 
instructs  forty  pupils  in  two  classes,  one  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  two  classes  assigned  to  each 
teacher  have  been  graded  with  reference  to  similarity  of  attain- 
ment, so  that  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  make  changes  from  one 
to  the  other  under  the  same  teacher,  as  necessity  may  require. 
This  separates  the  whole  body  of  pupils  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which  is  in  school,  while  those  composing  the  other  are  learn- 
ing mechanical  trades  or  receiving  domestic  training  and  in- 
struction in  needle-work.  The  time  spent  in  these  manual  oc- 
cupations, so  necessary  to  enable  our  pupils  to  obtain  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood  when  they  leave  us,  is  never  extended 
beyond  three  hours,  in  order  that  each  pupil  may  have  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  recreation  in  the  open  ah'  which  is  needed 
to  keep  up  the  equipoise  between  mind  and  body. 

"  In  order  that  the  pupils  in  each  division  may  equally  share 
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in  the  benefit  of  the  portion  of  the  day  that  may  prove  most 
conducive  to  their  advancement  either  at  school  or  work,  the 
session  is  changed  weekly,  the  morning  division  of  one  week 
being  the  afternoon  division  of  the  next  week. 

44  The  direct  advantages  anticipated  from  this  arrangement, 
aside  from  the  incidental  ones  already  mentioned,  are  : 

"  1st.  The  diminished  number  of  those  receiving  instruction 
in  manual  art  at  the  same  time,  thereby  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  more  individual  attention. 

"  2d.  The  concentration  of  thought  and  effort  upon  the  work 
of  the  institution  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  individual 
benefit  arising  from  greater  acquired  experience  and  facility  in 
imparting  instruction. 

"  3d.  The  removal  of  the  temptation  from  new  teachers  to 
make  the  institution  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  other  professions, 
in  preparing  for  which  they  might  otherwise  employ  their  un- 
utilized leisure. 

"4th.  The  smoothness  and  equableness  arising  from  a  re- 
duced corps  of  efiicient  and  harmonious  workers. 

"  Thus  far  the  new  arrangement  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  entertained  with  regard  to  it.  The  teachers  have 
not  shown  evidence  of  undue  weariness,  and  the  pupils  have 
appeared  to  make  progress  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  same  pe- 
riod in  former  years. 

"  The  new  classification  has  in  it  one  feature  which  especially 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment.  The  older  classes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  high  class  and  the  special  classes  in  articula- 
tion, are  composed  of  pupils  of  the  same  sex,  120  of  the  girls 
being  taught  by  accomplished  lady  teachers,  and  160  boys,  by 
teachers  of  then  own  sex.  In  the  younger  classes,  boys  and 
girls  have  been  taught  together  as  far  as  practicable." 

In  the  Michigan  Institution  one  object  of  the  changes  made 
was  to  give  the  female  pupils  a  wider  range  of  instruction  in 
domestic  duties.  The  present  daily  routine  and  its  results  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Bangs :  % 

"Breakfast  at  6:30.  Chapel  at  8.  At  8:30,  three  of  the 
teachers  take  a  class  each  and  teach  them  for  three  hours. 
Three  other  classes  go  at  the  same  time  to  the  different  indus- 
tries— the  boys  to  the  shoe  shop  and  cabinet  shop,  and  the  girls 
to  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  ironing  room,  and  dormitories. 
Dinner  at  12.  Afternoon  school  at  1:15,  at  which  time  the  three 
classes  that  were  in  school  in  the  morning  go  to  the  industries, 
and  the  classes  that  were  in  the  industries  in  the  morning  go  to 
school.  On  the  first  day  of  each  month  these  two  divisions 
change  places,  so  that  the  morning  classes  of  the  preceding 
month  become  the  afternoon  classes  of  the  month  on  the  first 
day  of  which  this  change  is  made.  The  girls  who  are  not  in 
school  in  the  afternoon  receive  instructions  in  sewing.  The 
pupils  who  are  not  old  enough  to  go  into  the  industries  are  in 
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school  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  each  session  continuing 
three  hours.  By  this  arrangement  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
girls  are  attended  to  quietly,  with  no  large  number  congregated 
at  any  one  point.  Greater  variety  is  introduced  into  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  girls,  by  the  changes  made  from  month  to 
month,  are  brought  where  they  cannot  fail  to  learn  all  kinds  of 
domestic  duties.  Thus  far  the  change  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly, promoting  the  quiet  discharge  of  duty,  adding  to  its  effi- 
ciency, giving  better  satisfaction  to  the  pupils,  and  insuring 
them  instruction  in  some  things  of  which  they  could  leam 
nothing  in  any  other  way." 

The  Minnesota  Institution  has  two  sessions  a  day,  consisting 
of  four  hours  of  school  in  the  morning  and  four  and  a  half  hours 
of  "  industries  "  in  the  afternoon.  "  The  short  time  this  plan 
has  been  in  operation,"  says  Mr.  Noyes,  "  is  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  when  there  are  shops 
enough  to  give  employment  to  the  boys  and  household  and 
needlework  for  the  girls." 

The  system  of  rotation  which  has  been  followed  in  the  Ohio 
Institution  for  six  years  was  described  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xvii, 
page  165.    Mr.  Fay  says  of  it : 

"  It  continues  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  all  concerned, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  combination  of  school- room  work 
and  manual  labor  yet  devised  for  an  institution  situated,  at 
least,  as  is  our  own  By  it  the  main  part  of  the  day  is  given 
to  school,  as  should  be  the  case,  and  yet  from  two  to  three  hours 
are  spent  daily  in  the  shops.  The  shop  itself  has  three  ses- 
sions of  labor,  for  itself  an  ordinary  working  day,  so  that  at  no 
one  time  need  there  be  more  than  twenty  apprentices  to  be 
looked  after — a  number  certainly  large  enough.  The  amount  of 
time  spent  by  each,  two  and  one-half  hours  exactly,  is  as  much  as 
can  be  judiciously  devoted  to  labor.  It  is  certainly  enough  for 
the  younger  pupils,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties  of  school 
and  study,  and  the  older  pupils  who  have  acquired  some  skill 
in  their  respective  trades  do  not  care  to  work  longer.  Many  of 
those  who  have  become  really  skilful  and  whose  labor  is  a 
source  of  profit  to  their  shop  come  to  have  the  feeling  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  their  labor.  This  impression  is  unjust,  but 
it  always  exists  more  or  less.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable, here  or  anywhere,  to  make  finished  workmen  of  pupils, 
and  expect  to  use  their  labor  thereafter  for  a  large  part  of  the 
day  for  any  length  of  time  for  nothing.  The  trade  department, 
therefore,  while  being  an  important  part  of  an  institution,  may 
be  made  unduly  prominent.  I  believe  that  the  proportions 
which  have  been  established  here  between  school  and  mechan- 
ical labor  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
best  working  of  an  institution  whose  chief  aim  should  be  to 
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teach  the  use  of  the  English  language,  not  omitting  to  give  to 
all  in  addition  such  a  start  in  some  trade  of  their  choice  as  to 
be  able,  when  leaving  school,  to  gain  their  own  living." 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr.  Greenberger,  while  admitting  the  advantages  conferred 
by  exhibitions  in  bringing  the  institution  before  the  public, 
etc.,  yet  regards  them  as  greatly  outweighed  by  the  disadvan- 
tages, which  he  sets  forth,  as  follows  : 

"  I.  Many  of  the  parents  of  our  afflicted  pupils  are  inclined 
to  hide  their  misfortune  rather  than  exhibit  their  ill-fated  chil- 
dren and  awaken  public  sympathy. 

"  II.  The  mutes  themselves,  when  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  and  begin  to  feel  their  affliction  more  than  when 
they  were  little  boys  and  girls,  dislike  to  be  brought  on  the 
stage  in  a  public  hall,  to  be  gazed  at  as  objects  of  curiosity  by 
some,  or  pitied  and  commiserated  by  others.  Several  of  our 
best  scholars  could  not  be  made  available  at  our  last  exhibition 
for  these  very  reasons. 

"  III.  It  is  evident  that  an  every-day  school  exercise,  bene- 
ficial as  it  may  be,  and  much  as  it  may  be  appreciated  by  a  pro- 
fessional teacher,  will  not  interest  a  mixed  audience,  such  as  is 
found  attending  a  public  exhibition.  The  pupils  must,  there- 
fore, be  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion.  These  prepara- 
tions occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  precious  school  time 
which,  if  otherwise  employed,  would  result  in  greater  benefit  to 
the  children  in  our  charge. 

"  IV.  It  often  happens  that,  through  embarrassment,  bright 
and  proficient  pupils  utterly  fail,  and  get  discouraged  ;  whereas, 
others  knowing  less,  but  more  self-possessed,  carry  off  the  praise 
*  and  become  conceited  and  vain." 

DEAF-MUTE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Dr.  Gillett  has  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  After  briefly 
stating  the  reasons  for  which  "  the  wisdom  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  questioned  by  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  sincere 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  he  says : 

"  These  points  may  be  well  taken,  but  I  think  that  they  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  social  advantages  that  will  be 
afforded  the  deaf-mutes,  and  by  the  moral  restraints  that  they 
will  mutually  exert.  The  isolation  of  a  deaf-mute  in  society  is 
very  inadequately  apprehended.  Most  allurements  to  vice  are 
first  directed  to  the  eye,  while  the  restraints  from  vice  are  al- 
most wholly  directed  to  the  ear.  The  deaf-mute  has  presented 
to  him  with  unusual  acuteness  the  first  enticements  of  evil 
which  abound  in  a  great  city,  while  he  is  excluded  from  the  in- 
fluences which  generally  protect  the  young  from  iniquity.  I 
believe,  without  any  exception,  the  former  pupils  of  this  Insti- 
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tution,  now  living  in  the  metropolis  of  our  State,  are  leading 
lives  of  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety,  and  if  any  means  can 
be  devised  by  which  they  can  be  aided  in  their  commendable 
exertions,  we  should  most  certainly  rejoice  therein." 


CIRCULAR  RELATING  TO  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXHI- 
BITION. 

[The  circular  printed  below  has  been  sent  to  all  the  deaf-mute  institutions, 
periodicals,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

European  officers  of  institutions  and  associations,  publishers  of  periodi- 
cals, and  others  interested,  are  also  invited  to  send  to  the  committee,  at 
their  own  discretion,  material  suitable  for  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
Everything  thus  received  will  be  properly  cared  for,  and  arranged  for  ex- 
hibition as  advantageously  as  possible.  J 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  15,  1875. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  through  its  sub-committee, 
begs  leave  to  offer  the  following  plan  for  a  presentation  of  the 
results  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  North  America  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  to  be  held  next  year  in  Philadelphia : 

That  principals  and  superintendents  of  institutions,  instruc- 
tors, and  others  interested  in  the  education  and  improvement 
of  deaf-mutes,  join  in  forwarding  to  the  committee  at  "Wash- 
ington before  the  1st  day  of  December  next — 

1.  As  complete  files  as  possible  of  the  reports  and  other 
publications  of  the  several  institutions. 

2.  Text-books,  charts,  diagrams,  apparatus,  etc.,  prepared 
especially  for  the  use  of  deaf-mutes. 

3.  Periodicals,  magazines,  and  newspapers  published  for 
deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  interest  of  their  instruction  ;  including 
accounts  of  work  for  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of 
adult  deaf-mutes. 

4.  Manuscript  sketches  of  the  history  of  institutions  and 
societies,  and  descriptions  of  methods  of  instruction. 

5.  Photographs  of  the  buildings  of  institutions,  taken  in 
accordance  with  directions  to  be  found  below. 

6.  Photographs  of  interiors  of  buildings,  school-rooms, 
grounds,  groups  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
of  interest,  to  be  mounted  and  arranged  in  portfolios  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  senders. 

It  is  desirable  that  articles  sent  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
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donated,  so  that  the  collection  may  form  a  permanent  memento 
of  the  Centennial,  and  be  preserved  at  Washington  for  future 
reference.  If,  however,  there  be  copies  of  reports,  books,  or 
periodicals,  pieces  of  apparatus,  or  pictures  with  which  the 
owners  do  not  wish  to  part,  but  which  they  would  be  willing 
to  loan  for  the  Exhibition,  such  may  be  plainly  marked  "  To 
be  returned,"  and  they  will  be  sent  to  their  owners  when  the 
Exhibition  is  over. 

Files  of  reports,  manuscripts,  and  pamphlets  suitable  for 
binding  may  be  sent  unbound,  as  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  their  binding  in  uniform  style  at  Washington. 

Photographs  of  buildings  asked  for  under  No.  5  should  be 
taken  on  plates  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  the  focus  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  a  horizontal  space  of  one  hundred  feet  on  the 
building  near  the  centre  of  the  plate  shall  measure  three  inches. 

It  is  desired  that  these  photographs  be  sent  unmounted,  as 
the  committee  propose  to  have  them  mounted  uniformly,  with 
printed  titles,  and  enclosed  in  a  large  frame  to  occupy  one 
side  of  the  alcove  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

With  each  photograph  should  be  sent  the  corporate  name  of 
the  institution,  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  the  cost  and  extent  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  name  and  titles  of  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  institution. 

It  is  intended  to  include  one  photograph  only  of  each  insti- 
tution in  this  collection ;  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  view  of  the  buildings,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  in  these  pictures  no  persons  should  appear. 

To  each  institution  is  sent  herewith  a  specimen  photograph 
of  the  buildings  of  the  institution  at  Washington. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  circular  will  meet  with  a,  prompt  as  well 
as  cordial  response  from  the  officers  of  institutions  and  other 
persons  interested,  and  that  the  result  will  be  such  a  repre- 
sentation as  will  be  creditable  to  our  country  and  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  throughout  the  world. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
EDWARD  A.  FAY, 

Committee. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Indiana  Institution. — The  public  investigation  by  the  board 
of  trustees,  begun  on  the  8th  of  June,  was  continued  until  the 
25th  of  August.  It  was  thorough  and  searching,  but,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  exceedingly  difficult  and  tedious.  Eighty-five 
witnesses  were  examined,  the  majority  of  them  deaf-mutes.  Every 
question  put  to  these  witnesses  was  in  writing,  and  every 
answer  was  given  in  the  same  way.  "  Such  a  mode  of  exami- 
nation," as  is  remarked  by  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  "  must  necessarily  be  tedious,  slow  work, 
when  witnesses  as  well  as  lawyers  are  rapid  writers  and  think- 
ers. But  when  to  this  is  added  the  task  of  using  the  simplest 
words  and  joining  them  into  the  simplest  sentences,  and  then 
waiting  until  their  purport  is  understood  and  the  answer  slowly 
written  out,  the  difficulties  become  enormous." 

Long  before  the  investigation  closed,  the  tissue  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  perjury  woven  by  French  and  his  associates  to  sup- 
port the  infamous  charges  against  Mr.  Maclntire  were  shown 
to  be  so  utterly  flimsy  that  these  charges  were  virtually  aban- 
doned by  the  prosecution,  and  the  verdict  of  "Not  guilty," 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  board,  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  charges  against  Mr.  Valentine,  however,  were  pressed  with 
great  persistency  to  the  last,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  his 
acquittal  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  conviction  of  Fawk- 
ner.  But  notwithstanding  the  web  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which,  with  much  ingenuity  and  ability,  it  was  endeavored  to 
weave  about  him,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  majority  of  the  board, 
who,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  find  the  charges  against  him  are 
untrue  and  unfounded."  From  this  verdict,  one  member — a 
brother-in-law  of  a  lawyer  engaged  in  the  prosecution  and,  it 
was  testified,  an  aspirant  for  the  position  of  superintendent — 
dissents,  and  while  agreeing  with  his  colleagues  that  Mr.  Mac- 
lntire is  innocent  of  the  crimes  charged  against  him  personally, 
holds  that  he  concealed  evidence  in  order  to  screen  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. 

We  have  not  hesitated  from  the  first  to  express  our  confidence 
in  the  entire  innocence  of  both  these  gentlemen,  and  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  has 
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confirmed  us  in  this  opinion.  The  libel  suits  are  yet  to  be 
tried  in  the  courts,  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  there  Mr. 
Valentine's  vindication — as  is  already  the  case  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Intire's — will  be  made  as  complete  and  triumphant  before 
the  world  as  it  now  is  in  the  minds  of  his  friends. 


North  Carolina  Institution. — Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke  having  re- 
signed his  position  of  teacher,  to  take  charge  of  the  "high 
class  "  in  the  Virginia  Institution,  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  a  graduate 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  succeeds  him.  Miss  L.  E.  Badinger, 
a  teacher  of  four  years'  standing,  has  retired,  and  the  vacancy 
is  not  yet  filled. 

Illinois  Institution. — Mr.  Marquis  L.  Brock,  late  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  formerly  of  this  Institution,  succeeds  Mr. 
Logan,  who  goes  to  take  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  school.  Mr. 
S.  Tefft  Walker,  Miss  Lily  Rockwell,  and  Miss  Rinda  are  added 
to  the  corps  of  instructors,  the  two  last  named  to  the  articula- 
tion department. 

Wisconsin  Institution. — Mr.  W.  H.  De  Motte,  formerly  of 
the  Indiana  Institution,  where  he  had  fourteen  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  more  recently 
president  of  the  Indiana  Female  College  at  Indianapolis  and 
the  Illinois  Female  College  at  Jacksonville,  has  been  elected 
principal,  and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  him  back  to  the  profession,  and  as  his  ap- 
pointment seems  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  foes  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  the  late  administration,  we  trust  the  unhappy  dissen- 
sions concerning  the  Institution  are  at  an  end. 

Mr.  WT.  A.  Cochrane,  formerly  of  this,  but  more  recently  of 
the  Michigan  Institution,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Clithero,  who  retires  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry. 

Michigan  Institution. — The  places  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Mann,  Mr. 
W.  L.  M.  Breg,  and  Miss  Ida  C.  Pool,  teachers  who  have  re- 
tired, have  been  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Parker,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Miss 
Margaret  T.  Bennett,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
and  Miss  Phoebe  Wright,  of  Monroe.  Miss  Emma  Hall  suc- 
ceeds Miss  M.  J.  Adams  as  matron. 
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Mr.  A.  Thayer,  of  Flint,  the  lawyer  who  represented  the 
complainants  before  the  legislative  investigating  committee  last 
winter,  has  published  a  long  letter  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  the  investigation  was  conducted  in  an 
ex  parte  and  unfair  manner,  and  that  the  consent  of  his  clients 
to  rest  their  case  was  the  result  of  a  compromise,  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  on  their  part,  to  withhold  the  evidence  in  their 
possession  until  after  the  appropriations  for  the  institution  had 
been  voted  by  the  legislature,  and  to  allow  the  investigation  to 
be  "  eased  up  "  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cause  remark ;  on  the 
other  part,  that  no  further  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  authorship  of  the  articles  in  which  charges  had  been  brought, 
that  teachers  should  not  be  discharged  on  account  of  anything 
connected  with  the  investigation,  and  that  the  principal  should 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  This  agreement,  it 
is  stated,  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  institution  by  "  a  certain 
member  of  the  committee;"  but  in  the  absence  of  information 
as  to  who  he  was,  and  especially  as  to  what  authority,  if  any, 
he  had  to  make  such  an  agreement,  Mr.  Thayer's  complaint 
that  the  pledges  have  been  violated  by  the  commissioners  fails 
to  cany  conviction  of  its  being  well  grounded. 

Iowa  Just  it  at  ion. — Mr.  J.  A.  Kennedy,  teacher,  and  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Vanderburgh,  assistant  matron,  were  married  June  26.  and 
Mr.  Walker,  the  steward,  and  Miss  Abbie  M.  Rice,  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  were  married  July  7.  They  all  remain  for  the  pres- 
ent in  their  respective  offices. 

California  Institution. — The  Institution  has  recently  re- 
ceived 81,000  in  gold  coin,  the  payment  of  a  legacy  made  by 
Mr.  Beideman.  who  died  about  twelve  years  ago. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Sanders,  the  architects  who  drew  the 
plans  of  the  temporary  building,  have  devoted  their  commissions, 
amounting  to  $750,  towards  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ, 
whenever  the  permanent  buildings  are  erected.  The  money  has 
been  placed  in  the  savings  bank  at  interest. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  now  engaged  on  the  plans  for  the  new 
building;  when  they  are  completed,  the  Annals  will  have  the 
benefit  of  them. 

Le  Oouteulx  Institution. — Sister  Mary  Josephine  Conrov. 
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who  for  five  years  had  been  a  faithful  and  beloved  teacher,  died 
on  the  15th  of  June  last. 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  now  given  to  all  the  classes  by 
Mr.  I.  Ivo.  Tailoring  and  dress  making  have  been  added  to  the 
"  industries  "  taught. 

Arkansas  Institution. — The  Institution  has  suffered  so 
much  embarrassment  from  insufficiency  of  funds,  arising  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  State  money,  that  it  was  obliged  to 
close  the  last  term  ten  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  is  not  yet 
able  to  resume  school  operations.  Mr.  Caruthers  is  retained 
in  the  position  of  principal,  in  the  hope  that  financial  arrange- 
ments will  ere  long  be  made  which  will  enable  the  work  of  the 
Institution  to  be  continued. 


Maryland  Institution. — Mr.  Zachary  T.  Brown,  B.  A.,  of 
Boonsboro,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  teacher,  Miss  A.  O.  Crum- 
backer,  matron,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hempstone.  housekeeper. 

The  new  wing  is  finished  and  occupied. 


Pittsburgh  Day- School. — Mr.  James  H.  Logan,  M.  A.,  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  and 
previously  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  re- 
signed his  position  of  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  this  growing  school. 

West  Virginia  Institution. — Mr.  O.  D.  Cooke,  late  instructor 
of  the  "high  class"  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Chapin,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Colorado  Institution. — The  time  of  vacation,  which  was 
formerly  from  October  to  January,  has  been  changed  so  as  to 
extend  from  July  to  October. 

The  new  institution  building  was  begun  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  December 
1.  It  is  to  consist  of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  thirty-six  by 
forty-seven  feet.    The  material  used  is  a  white  stone. 

Central  JVeic  York  Institution. — Mi*.  F.  L.  Seliney,  a  semi- 
mute  graduate  and  late  a  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Deaf- Mutes  Journal,  and  Miss 
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Dora  Hendricks,  of  Janesville.  Wis.,  have  been  appointed 
teachers,  the  latter  to  give  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip- 
reading. 

The  present  house  being  too  small  for  the  increased  number 
of  pupils,  two  new  buildings  have  been  added. 

Halifax  Institution. — Mr.  Hutton  has  just  declined  the  offer 
of  the  principalship  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  where  he 
commenced  his  professional  career  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
"  The  homeward  drawings,"  he  writes  us,  "  were  naturally  very 
strong,  but  other  considerations  prevailed  to  retain  me  in  my 
present  sphere  of  labor,  not  the  least  of  which  was  my  unwil- 
lingness to  sever  ray  connection  with  the  noble  fraternity  of 
deaf-mute  instructors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 


Ontario  Institution. — Ambrose  W.  Mason,  one  of  the  older 
pupils,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  boys,  in  place  of 
John  Graham,  deceased.  A  competent  nurse  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  smaller  boys,  which  seems  a  wise 
course.  Mr.  Ackermann,  drawing  master,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  acts  as  visitor's  attendant,  thus  relieving  the 
teachers  of  this  duty. 

A  wooden  building,  70  by  26  feet  in  size,  has  been  erected,  to 
be  used  as  a  gymnasium.  It  will  be  fitted  up  with  a  bowling- 
alley,  ladders,  horizontal  bars,  and  all  the  necessary  fittings  of 
a  first  class  gymnashun,  and  when  completed  will  supply  a  want 
long  felt. 

A  number  of  internal  changes  have  been  made,  which  will 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

Northern  Counties  Institution. — From  the  report  of  the 
committee,  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  June  16,  1875.  we 
learn  that  the  present  number  of  pupils  is  68.  Since  the  Insti- 
tution was  opened,  in  1839,  it  has  extended  its  benefits  to  357 
pupils.  The  expenditure  during  the  past  year  exceeded  the  in- 
come by  about  £267,  and  unless  the  subscriptions  are  much 
increased  the  present  year,  the  committee  fear  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  number  of  inmates.  The  Institution  is  still 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  William  Neill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Union  of  Institutions  and  Seminaries. — In  our  review 
of  Mr.  Saegert's  Report  on  Deaf-Mute  Education  in  Prus- 
sia, in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  we  referred  to  the 
union  of  institutions  and  seminaries  as  having  proved  a  failure. 
So  it  is  regarded  by  most  German  teachers ;  but  that  this 
opinion  is  not  universal  is  showm  by  the  last  report  of  the 
Halberstadt  Institution,  in  which  Mr.  Kehr,  director  of  the 
Seminary,  says  that,  although  the  seminary  students  are  not 
made  deaf-mute  teachers  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  wrord,  they 
are  enabled  in  after  life  to  give  useful  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  parents  of  deaf-mute  children,  and  to  prepare  the  children 
in  some  degree  for  admission  to  the  institutions.  He  also  re- 
gards their  observation  of  the  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
as  very  serviceable  to  them  in  their  future  work  as  teachers  of 
common  schools.  Similar  views  were  expressed  in  the  year 
1859  by  Dr.  Matthias,  editor  of  the  Organ,  in  his  important  work 
entitled  "  Die  landstandischen  Verhandlungen  im  Grossherzog- 
thum  Hessen  iiber  die  Erwerbung  eines  Hauses  fur  das  Gr. 
Tbst.-Institut  zu  Friedberg." 


M.  Rieffel  on  Articulation. — The  Abbe  Rieffel,  director  of 
the  National  Institution  at  Chambery,  France,  has  become  a 
convert  to  the  articulation  method  of  teaching.  At  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  last  year — the  chief  public  ceremony  of  the 
year  in  all  the  French  institutions — he  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  French  and  German  methods,  and  gave 
the  preference  decidedly  to  the  latter.  Hitherto  the  manual 
method  has  been  followed  in  his  own  institution,  and  he  did  not 
say  it  was  to  be  supplanted  by  articulation  ;  but  in  view  of  the 
opinion  expressed  in  his  address  we  suppose  it  will  be,  if  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  consents. 

Deaf-Mute  Associations. — Mr.  Schibel,  director  of  the  Zu- 
rich Institution,  and  Mr.  Erhardt,  inspector  of  the  St.  Gall  In- 
stitution, reier  in  then*  last  annual  reports  to  the  deaf-mute 
associations  or  societies  wrhich  have  recently  sprung  up  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere.  They  speak 
with  kindness  of  the  desire  for  fellowship  and  the  feeling  of 
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mutual  sympathy  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  such  associa- 
tions, and  admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  productive  of 
some  good,  but  lament  their  tendency  to  draw  the  adult  deaf- 
mutes  residing  in  institution  towns  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  institutions,  and  to  alienate  them  from  their  former  instruc- 
tors. Mr.  Schibel  further  suggests  that  the  associations  foster 
self-conceit,  vanity,  and  error,  and  Mr.  Erhardt  intimates  that 
in  their  meetings  and  festivals,  which  are  independent  of  all 
outside  control  and  supervision,  there  is  special  danger  for  the 
female  members. 


Foreign  Periodicals. — Mr.  Fornari,  of  the  Milan  Institution, 
has  begun  the  publication  of  an  Italian  periodical  for  deaf- 
mutes,  entitled  IJ  Amico  del  Sordo-muti.  It  has  the  same 
praiseworthy  aims  as  the  Kev.  Mr.  Smith's  English  Magazine, 
the  German  Blatter,  and  the  French  Messager. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  we 
have  received  the  Copenhagen  journal  mentioned  on  pages  161 
and  190 — the  Nordisk  T ids  shrift  for  JBlinde-,  Dovstumme-  og 
Idiotskolen.  It  is  a  neatly -printed  16mo,  is  published  four  times 
a  year,  contains  from  48  to  54  pages  in  each  number,  and  has 
just  completed  its  seventh  volume.  Like  the  Annals,  it  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  educational  matters,  but  includes  in  its  scope 
the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded,  as  well  as  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


The  Church  Mission. — Mr.  H.  W.  Syle,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch,  has  been  admitted  as  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  by  the  bishop  and  standing  committee  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mann,  a  semi-mute,  and  late  a  teacher  in  the 
Michigan  Institution,  is  now  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
the  work  of  the  mission  in  Chicago  and  the  larger  towns  of 
Michigan  and  the  adjoining  States. 


Recent  Convention*  of  Deaf -Mutes. — The  New  York  and 
Ohio  conventions  held  last  August  seem  to  have  been  pleasant 
and  profitable  occasions  for  all  in  attendance,  and  we  regret 
we  have  not  space  for  some  description  of  them.  Full  accounts, 
however,  may  be  found  in  the  deaf-mute  periodicals,  which 
doubtless  reach  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  those  most  inter- 
ested. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Convention. — In  answer  to 
many  inquiries  as  to  when  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  will  appear,  we  are  authorized 
by  Dr.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  publishing  committee,  to  say 
that  the  publication  has  been  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  au- 
thors of  some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Convention  to  forward 
them  to  the  committee.  If,  however,  the  papers  are  not  re- 
ceived by  the  1st  of  October  the  committee  intend  to  arrange 
for  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  without  them — a  course 
in  which  we  believe  they  will  have  the  approval  of  the  members 
of  the  profession,  who,  as  we  judge  from  letters  received,  are 
growing  a  little  impatient  at  the  delay. 

Shooting  of  a  Deaf -Mute. — In  the  Annals,  several  years 
ago,*  was  recorded  the  shooting  of  a  deaf-mute  in  Indianapolis 
b}'  a  drunken  man  because  he  did  not  answer  when  spoken  to. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  we  find  quoted  in  the  deaf-mute 
papers  froni  the  Eusk  (Texas)  Observer  : 

"A  deaf  and  dumb  man  was  in  town  this  week  who  has  been 
very  unfortunate.  He  went  to  a  farm-house  to  stay  all  night, 
and,  on  being  asked  what  he  wanted,  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  get  his  slate,  when  the  farmer,  thinking  he  was  draw- 
ing some  weapon,  fired  on  him,  inflicting  a  painful  wound  in 
his  left  hand." 

A  Situation  Wanted. — Miss  Josephine  Stephens,  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  who  has  had  six  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
articulation — four  years  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction  and  two  years  with  a  private  pupil — having 
lost  her  pupil  by  death,  desires  to  secure  another  situation  as 
private  teacher  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  Mr.  F.  A.  Ris- 
ing, of  Winona,  Minn.,  late  principal  of  the  above-named  insti- 
tution, and  Mr.  John  C.  Ellis,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the  father 
of  the  little  girl  whom  Miss  Stephens  has  been  teaching,  are 
named  as  references. 

The  Annals  Index. — We  hope  before  the  end  of  the  year  to 
present  the  subscribers  to  the  Annals  with  an  Index  to  the 
twenty  volumes  which  are  completed  with  the  present  number. 
In  size  and  shape  the  Index  will  be  convenient  for  binding  with 
the  Annals. 


*  Vol.  xvi,  page  68. 
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THE  NATUEAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LANGUAGE. 

BY  B.  D.  PETTENGILL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Annals,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Keep's 
"  First  Lessons  for  Deaf-Mutes,"  the  editor  says  that  although 
that  imitation  of  nature's  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
present  words  and  sentences  to  the  deaf-mute  beginner  in  the 
same  way  they  are  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  hearing  child, 
viz.,  without  any  pre-arranged  plan,  system,  or  order,  has 
seemed  attractive  in  theory  to  many  persons,  [the  editor  him- 
self included  ?  see  his  article  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xiv,  page  193,  J 
yet  he  will  venture  to  say  that  it  has  never  really  been  practised 
in  any  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

I  submit  to  the  editor  that  if  a  method  is  attractive  in  theory, 
and  has  never  been  tried,  this  is  not  a  reason  why  it  should  not 
be,  but  why  it  should  be  immediately  put  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment.* 


*  To  this  we  fully  agree,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  experi- 
ment in  question  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Pettengill  and  Mr.  MeWhorter  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  article  in  the  Annals  above  referred  to  was  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  urging  teachers  to  follow  the  methods  of  nature  more 
closely  than  had  generally  been  done.  But  then,  as  now,  we  believed  that 
in  this  attempt  to  follow  nature,  the  average  teacher,  especially  when  charged, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  of  our  institutions,  with  the  instruction  of  a  large 
class,  needs  the  guidance  of  some  pre-arranged  plan,  system,  and  order. — 
Ed.  Annals. 
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But  the  editor  is  certainly  in  error  in  supposing  that  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  put  this  theory  into  practice. 
I  am  not  myself  one  of  those  persons  who  recommend  to  others 
what  they  do  not  practise  themselves.  According  to  my  limited 
opportunities,  I  have  practised  the  natural  method  of  teaching 
language  in  instructing  classes  of  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  and 
the  results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  myself,  and,  as  I 
believe,  to  all  others  interested. 

But  in  an  institution  where  the  custom  is  (as  in  ours)  annu- 
ally to  transfer  classes  from  one  teacher  to  another,  no  teacher 
has  the  opportunity  to  show  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  a  uniform  system  pursued  with  his  class  during  their  whole 
term  of  instruction.  A  class  taught  for  five  years  by  the  arti- 
ficial methods  in  use,  and  then  for  one  year  instructed  by  the 
natural  method,  does  not  fully  exhibit  the  benefits  of  that 
method.  It  is  often  more  difficult  to  eradicate  bad  habits, 
contracted  under  an  erroneous  system  of  instruction,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  made  the  pupils  write  correctly  at 
first.  Besides  myself,  I  have  heard  of  at  least  one  teacher*  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  who  believes  that  the  way 
to  teach  deaf-mutes  to  converse  by  writing  is  to  converse  with 
them  by  writing,  and  who  has  for  years  successfully  acted  on 
this  principle  in  teaching  his  classes. 

But  although  few  teachers  in  institutions  conducted  under 
the  French  system  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  natural 
method  in  teaching  language,  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  believe,  that  most 
of  the  instructors  in  these  institutions  employ  this  method  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  that  their  success  is  usually  just  in 
proportion  as  they  do  make  use  of  it. 

Almost  all  teachers  under  the  German  system  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb  inform  us  that  they  endeavor  to  conform 
their  methods  of  instructing  their  pupils  in  language,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  those  which  nature  employs  in  teaching  children 
who  hear  and  speak.  It  is  believed  that  they  do  this  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  common  in  institutions  conducted  under 
the  French  system  ;  and  the  result  is,  as  many  credible  witnesses 
testify,  that  those  pupils  with  whom  their  system  is  successful 
use  language  with  more  idiomatic  correctness  than  do  those 
who  are  taught  according  to  our  artificial  methods.  Besides, 

*  Mr.  McWhorter,  of  Louisiana. 
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in  teaching  persons  who  hear  and  speak  other  languages  than 
their  vernacular,  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  ad- 
mitted that  nature's  process  is  the  best.  A  method  of  teach- 
ing living  languages  solely  by  conversation,  without  grammar 
or  dictionary,  has  lately  been  introduced  and  practised  in  this 
country  by  Professors  Heness  and  Sauveur.  A  school  for  teach- 
ing modern  languages  on  this  system  has  been  established  by 
them  in  Boston,  and  both  of  these  gentlemen  have  published 
pamphlets  advocating  their  system,  which  is  warmly  com- 
mended in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  May  last. 

Professor  Sauveur  says  in  his  pamphlet  that  the  professors 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  have  appreciated  the  system  which  his 
book  reproduces,  and  have  acknowledged  it  superior  to  every 
other. 

"While  at  New  Haven,"  says  he,  "I  taught  a  select  class, 
formed  of  the  tutors  of  Yale,  during  four  months  and  a  half. 
They  spent  two  hours  with  me  five  times  a  week.  I  never 
tan ght  words  to  these  gentlemen.  I  only  took  care  to  com- 
municate my  ideas  to  them  and  to  receive  theirs.  I  would 
forget  that  I  was  teaching,  and  they  would  forget  that  they 
were  studying  French ;  yet  they  were  studying  it  admirably ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  months  and  a  half  were  almost  as  French 
as  I,  and  had  made  the  acquisition  of  the  language  forever." 

Prof.  Sauveur  further  sa}*s  that  the  means  of  learning  the 
words  of  a  language  is  not  to  think  about  them,  but  to  produce 
ideas,  constantly  using  for  instruments  only  the  words  of  the 
language  one  is  studying.  He  recommends  to  all  teachers  to 
ask  their  pupils  only  earnest,  living  questions,  which  have  a 
present  meaning,  and  says  that  nothing  is  more  contemptible 
or  more  fruitless  than  phrases  which  are  only  phrases — that 
ideas  alone  can  lead  to  the  knowledge  even  of  words.  He  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  the  conversational  method  of  teach- 
ing language  must  in  the  end  universally  prevail,  because  it  is 
the  only  good  one — the  only  one  founded  on  a  true  philosophy, 
and  which  is  true  to  nature.  Sauveur's  views  of  the  best 
method  of  teaching  languages  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Marcel,  who  says  in  regard  to  words  and  ideas  : 

fg"  Agreeably  to  a  principle  of  our  nature,  ideas  take  a  stronger 
hold  of  our  minds  than  their  arbitrary  signs,  and  will  power- 
fully assist  in  retaining  those  if  they  are  made  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  instruction.  Vocabularies,  therefore,  should  not  be 
used,  but  connected  discourse.  The  whole  proposition  is  a  con- 
crete, and  the  part  an  abstract  notion.    The  proposition  is 
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everything  to  the  child:  he  scarcely  attends  to  the  individual 
words,  yet  he  firmly  retains  them  in  consequence  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  ideas  on  which  his  mind  is  bent.  The  idea 
should,  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  be  the  primary  aim 
of  the  learner — the  word  should  never  come  before  the  idea, 
nor  the  reason  before  the  fact." 

The  most  common  objection  to  the  adoption  of  nature's 
method  in  teaching  language  to  deaf-mutes  is  what  has  been 
termed  its  "  hap-hazardness,"  which  means,  I  suppose,  that  it 
involves  the  necessity  of  teaching  without  a  plan.  There  never 
was  a  more  unfounded  charge.  Nature  employs  the  best  of 
all  plans.  It  invariably  has  ideas  to  express  before  it  seeks  for 
words  with  which  to  express  them.  It  continually  repeats  the 
same  sentences  with  slight  variations  to  suit  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  employs  only  a  limited  number  of 
words  and  phrases  until  these  have  been  thoroughly  mastered, 
and  makes  these  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  superstruc- 
ture of  language.  So  far  from  nature  not  having  a  plan,  the 
truth  is  directly  the  opposite.  It  is  out*  artificial  methods 
which  are  inconsistent,  irregular,  and  disorderly.  True,  na- 
ture's plan  is  in  a  measure  concealed,  and  is  not  prominently 
thrust  forward  and  made  to  appear  the  chief  end  of  instruc- 
tion, as  our  plans  are:  but  it  is  a  much  wiser  plan,  a  better, 
more  consistent  and  unvarying  one,  than  any  we  invent. 

But,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  nature's  system  is  a  disorderly 
and  hap  hazard  one,  and  in  this  its  very  excellence  consists. 
It  does  not  teach  words  in  dictionary  order;  it  does  not 
classify  words  and  put  them  in  rows  of  columns,  and  it  does 
not  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  speech.  It  is  utterly 
careless  about  the  time  when  adjectives,  verbs,  and  prepositions 
come  in,  and  whether  the  words  are  long  or  short.  In  fine, 
nature  does  not  teach  language  scientifically,  but  just  simply 
attends  to  its  business  of  conveying  ideas,  with  words  for  its 
instruments. 

But  granting  that,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  nature's 
method  of  teaching  language  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  hap- 
hazardness — what  if  it  is  ?  AVhat  harm  is  done  ?  The  only 
proper  question  is  as  to  the  results.  Are  we  such  sticklers  for 
order,  and  so  blindly  attached  to  our  routine  systems,  that  we 
must  pursue  them  at  any  cost u?  The  obstinacy  of  this  attach- 
ment to  order  and  to  a  scientific  method  of  teaching  language 
reminds  me  of  a  remark  I  once  heard  from  an  enthusiastic 
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homoeopathist,  that  he  really  believed  that  many  people  would 
rather  be  killed  by  a  regular  allopathic  physician  than  be  cured 
by  means  of  homoeopathy;  and  of  the  servant  girl  who, 
having  purchased  a  dictionary,  declared  that  she  no  longer 
wondered  at  the  delight  her  mistress  took  in  reading,  now  that 
she  herself  had  procured  a  book  in  which  all  the  words  were 
arranged  in  such  beautiful  order  ! 

But  here  the  question  arises,  does  the  natural  method  of 
teaching  language  preclude  the  use  of  text-books  and  courses 
of  instruction  ?  To  which  I  reply  that  the  thoroughly  compe- 
tent teacher  is  himself  the  text-book  of  his  class.  "A  blind 
adherence  to  printed  text-books  is,  (as  some  one  says,)  the 
refuge  of  the  lazy  and  incapable ;  while  to  the  accomplished 
and  enthusiastic  teacher  they  are  but  a  help  and  a  reference."' 

I  always  feel  grateful  to  any  person  who  publishes  a  text- 
book or  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I 
wish  to  own.  and  have  each  of  my  pupils  possess,  a  copy  of 
every  such  work.  We  can  derive  profit  from  them  all.  Every 
new  book  usually  contains  some  valuable  hints,  and  exhibits 
some  points  of  excellence  which  its  predecessors  did  not  pos- 
sess. But  why  should  a  teacher  confine  himself  to  teaching 
according  to  another  man's  plan  ! 

Every  teacher  of  much  experience  must  have  in  his  own 
mind  a  system  or  connected  set  of  ideas  relating  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  language  to  deaf-mutes.  This  plan  of 
his  may  not  be  abstractly  the  best  one  possible,  but  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  best  one  for  him  to  pursue,  as  he  knows  exactly  what 
he  means  by  it  in  all  its  details,  and  it  is  probably  the  plan 
which  the  peculiar  character  of  his  own  mind  best  fits  him  to 
carry  out. 

As  no  two  schools  and  no  two  teachers  exactly  resemble 
each  other,  an  unvarying  system  imposed  on  them  from  with- 
out is  not  likely  to  produce  the  best  results.  Says  a  writer 
on  education : 

"Though  the  teacher  should  gather  information  from  all 
available  sources,  yet  he  should  so  select,  improve,  and  adjust 
what  he  gathers  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  before 
him.  I  believe  that  every  man's  system  is  the  best  for  him, 
though  in  forming  his  plan  and  carrying  it  into  execution  he 
may  derive  important  assistance  from  the  experience  and  sug- 
gestions of  others." 

The  fact  is,  that  a  text-book  which  would  be  the  best  for 
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teachers  of  every  variety  of  intellectual  character  and  for  pupils 
in  every  condition  of  mental  development  is  an  impossibility. 
''Education,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  an  indefinable,  tentative  pro- 
cess, requiring  a  study  of  individual  aptitudes,  and  a  perpetual 
variation  of  means  and  methods  to  attain  its  ends."  There  are 
a  few  fixed  general  principles  which  underlie  the  business  of 
teaching,  which  every  teacher  should  constantly  bear  in  mind 
and  continually  conform  to ;  but  no  unvarying  method  ever 
has  been  or  can  be  framed  which  in  all  its  details  is  best  for 
him  to  adopt  with  every  individual  and  in  all  cases.  But  if 
any  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  in  teaching  a  new  class  of  pupils, 
either  from  inexperience  or  from  diffidence  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, feels  constrained  to  use  as  a  text-book  some  one  of  the 
several  courses  of  instruction  now  before  the  public,  let  him 
use,  I  would  say,  that  one  of  them  which  comes  closest  to  the 
methods  of  nature  in  the  processes  laid  down  in  it  for  teaching 
language.  That  one,  it  appears  to  me  from  the  opportunity  I 
have  had  of  examining  these  books,  is  the  admirable  little  man- 
ual of  Mr.  Keep. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  in  order  to 
teach  pupils  by  the  natural  method,  that  the  whole  class  should 
all  the  school  time  be  actually  engaged  in  conversation.  The 
exigencies  of  the  school-room  and  the  most  rapid  progress  of 
the  pupils  require  that  at  times  some  other  exercises  should  be 
employed. 

The  essentials  of  the  natural  method  appear  to  be  that  only 
a  few  simple,  common  ideas,  words,  and  phrases  should  at  first 
be  used ;  that  these  forms  of  speech  should  be  continually  re- 
peated, thoroughly  mastered,  and  undergo  numerous  variations, 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  that  may  arise;  and 
that  ideas  should  precede  words,  the  facts  be  learned  before 
any  attempt  is  made  at  classifying  them,  and  the  particulars  be 
known  before  any  attempt  is  made  at  a  generalization  of  them. 

The  more  the  pupil  knows  of  the  grammar  of  the  language 
the  better,  provided  he  deduces  the  rule  from  the  facts  and  not 
the  facts  from  the  rule. 

Children  are  fond  of  the  classification  of  facts  after  they 
have  acquired  a  fund  of  them,  and  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge is  much  facilitated  by  this  process. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  educational  reformers, 
who  have  at  different  times  arisen,  to  frame  systems  for  in- 
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structing  pupils  in  language  which  should  embrace  all  the  es- 
sentials of  the  method  nature  employs  in  teaching  children  their 
vernacular,  and  still  be  adapted  to  use  in  the  school-room.  The 
celebrated  Jacoutot  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  reformers. 
The  grand  principle  of  instruction  which  he  insisted  on  was 
that  the  pupil  should  learn  some  one  book  thoroughly,  and 
refer  everything  to  that.  Fenelon's  Telemachus  was  the  text- 
book which  his  pupils  generally  used.  They  continually  studied 
and  incessantly  repeated  passages  from  that  model  work,  formed 
new  sentences  in  imitation  of  those  passages,  decomposed  and 
recomposed  them,  formed  infinite  variations  of  them,  and  en- 
deavored in  every  possible  way  to  imitate  their  model,  and  thus 
acquire  readiness  in  expressing  ideas.  Jacoutot's  method  of 
learning  language  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
case  of  those  who  perseveringly  tried  it. 

Prendergast's  method  is  similar  to  that  of  Jacoutot.  He 
claims  it  to  be  the  natural  process  pursued  by  children  in  learn- 
ing language  systematized.  It  requires,  as  he  explains  it  in  his 
book,  a  dozen  or  more  long  sentences  to  be  selected,  thoroughly 
committed  to  memory,  and  then  as  many  as  possible  shorter 
sentences  or  variations  are  to  be  evolved  from  the  longer  ones, 
which  are  also  to  be  thoroughly  memorized  before  the  pupils 
attempt  independent  composition.  It  is  claimed  by  Prender- 
gast  that  children  in  learning  their  vernacular  continually  re- 
peat the  fewT  chance  sentences  they  hear  spoken  around  them, 
and  afterwards  interchange  and  transpose  the  words  forming 
these  sentences  so  as  to  form  new  combinations,  after  the  man- 
ner required  by  his  system,  and  thus  finally  attain  to  a  mastery 
of  their  native  language.  President  Gallaudet  informs  us  that 
he  learned  while  abroad  to  use  the  German  language  by  this 
process  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  found  the  system  to 
fulfill  all  that  it  promised.  Years  before  I  had  met  with  Pren- 
dergast's book  I  taught  a  class  of  new  pupils  very  much  after 
the  manner  which  this  author  lays  down  with  quite  satisfactory 
results. 

My  plan  was  at  first  to  make  the  pupils  commit  thoroughly 
and  perfectly  to  memory  a  few  short  stories,  and  to  continually 
write  and  rewrite  them.  These  stories  I  made  the  basis  of  all 
their  subsequent  instruction.  After  the  pupils  had  learned  to 
reproduce  these  stories  as  given  them  with  entire  correctness, 
I  commenced  to  tell  the  same  stories  with  slight  variations,  all 
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of  which  the  pupils  were  carefully  instructed  precisely  how  to 
make.  One  day,  the  story  originally  told  of  a  boy,  for  example, 
would  be  of  a  girl,  or  perhaps  of  a  man  or  an  animal.  Another 
day  all  of  the  sentences  would  be  in  the  interrogative  or  in  the 
negative  form  instead  of  the  affirmative,  or  in  the  present  or 
the  future  tense  instead  of  the  past,  or  vice  versa.  In  this  way, 
and  by  the  use  of  many  other  variations,  and  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  stories,  I  at  length  brought  most  of  those 
pupils  to  the  point  where  they  could  write  any  simple  story 
with  entire  correctness ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  had 
continued  under  my  charge  to  the  end  of  their  course,  and  this 
plan  had  been  perseveringry  tried  with  them  during  their  whole 
term,  they  would,  in  the  end,  have  exhibited  in  their  composi- 
tions on  any  subject  an  almost  entire  freedom  from  those  errors 
and  peculiarities  which  so  generally  mark  the  compositions  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  difficulties  in  pursuing  a  method  similar  to  this  in  teach- 
ing a  class  are,  that  the  pupils  are  apt  to  get  tired  of  the  con- 
stant repetition  the  teacher  employs,  and,  if  a  different  system 
is  followed  by  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  institution,  are  apt 
to  complain  that  their  instructor  tells  them  nothing  but  "  old 
stories,"  whilst  all  the  other  teachers  are  constantly  giving  their 
pupils  new  and  interesting  ones.  Also,  that  as  this  method  does 
not  bring  pupils  to  independent  composition  as  soon  as  some 
other  methods  do,  some  one  may  think  and  say  that  the  teacher, 
by  his  new  plan,  does  not  bring  his  pupils  on  as  rapidly  as 
other  teachers  do.  But  all  this  is  fully  compensated  by  the 
greater  correctness  of  the  pupils'  compositions  in  the  end.  Says 
an  educational  writer : 

"  Repetition  is  a  vital  principle  in  the  acquisition  of  language. 
The  practice  of  including  in  each  day's  lesson  those  previously 
learned  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  applied  to  whatever  the 
child  commits  to  memory.  As  fortunes  are  acquired  rather  by 
saving  than  by  making  monej',  so  knowledge  is  secured  rather 
by  retaining  than  by  learning  lessons  ;  yet  most  children  in  our 
schools  would  consider  it  injustice  to  be  required  to  repeat  a 
lesson  which  they  had  recited  a  fortnight  before." 

There  is  a  great  disposition  in  many  scholars  to  be  continu- 
ally calling  for  something  new  before  they  have  mastered  the 
old,  to  despise  simplicity  and  easy  lessons,  and  to  aspire  after 
the  execution  of  complicated  and  difficult  tasks,  and  to  be  anx- 
ious to  hurry  forward  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of 
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knowledge  before  they  have  attained  to  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  common  ones.  Thus  I  have  known  many  a  pupil  who 
was  proud  of  being  able  to  tell  the  distance  of  the  several  plan- 
ets from  the  sun  who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  distance 
across  the  school-room  or  how  far  it  was  to  the  post-office, 
and  many  a  boy  who  wanted  to  be  immediately  instructed  in 
algebra  who  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic* 

This  disposition  to  hurry  on,  to  gain  for  the  sake  of  show  a 
mere  smattering  of  various  branches  of  knowledge  rather  than 
to  learn  any  one  of  them  thoroughly,  is  a  prominent  fault  in 
almost  all  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  is  a  great  foe  to  all 
real  progress  and  sound  learning.  The  teacher  should  not  in- 
dulge his  pupils  in  this  propensity,  but  should  insist  on  their 
mastering  thoroughly  whatever  they  attempt  to  learn,  although 
it  should  render  him  temporarily  unpopular  with  his  pivpils,  or 
impair  for  a  time  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  among  the  un- 
thinking. 

But  the  fault  in  this  direction  is  sometimes  with  the  teacher 
himself.  "Many  teachers,"  says  Bishop  Potter,  "aim  too 
much  at  immediate  and  striking  results."  In  our  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  this  disposition  is  unduly  fostered  by  the 
continued  necessity  the  teacher  is  under  of  exhibiting  his 
class  and  of  "showing  off"  to  strangers.  This  necessity 
strongly  tempts  the  instructor  to  cram  his  pupils  with  exhibit- 
able  knowledge,  and  to  attempt  to  astonish  visitors  by  a  delu- 
sive display  of  the  attainments  his  pupils  have  made.  All 
children  may  be  made  to  accomplish  surprising  feats  if  the 
teacher  is  weak  enough  to  waste  time  in  teaching  them  to 
perform  them.  For  example,  a  teacher  might,  by  constant 
drill  of  weeks  or  months,  cause  all  of  his  pupils  perfectly  to 
know  and  instantly  to  tell  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  every  man  of  great  celebrity  that  ever  lived.  But 
such  school  exercises,  though  calculated  to  excite  wonder, 
show  the  folly  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher. 

Showy  exhibitions  and  examinations,  the  result  of  mechani- 
cal drill,  are  poor  tests  of  actual  proficiency ;  the  comparative 

*  The  faculty  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  bear  sorrowful  testi- 
mony to  the  frequency  with  which  such  cases  as  this  are  brought  under 
their  notice  in  the  young  men  who  present  themselves  as  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  College. — Ed.  Annals. 
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merits  of  the  pupils  and  the  best  results  of  instruction  are 
often  not  shown  or  brought  out  by  them  at  all. 

In  my  view,  the  perfecting  of  our  pupils  in  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  written  language  should  be  the  chief  aim  and  busi- 
ness of  all  our  schools  of  the  primary  grade.  Whatever  else 
is  taught  should  be  considered  secondary  and  subsidiary  to 
this.  While  the  acquisition  of  the  language  is  the  chief  end 
aimed  at.  a  great  deal  of  other  knowledge  will  necessarily  be 
incidentally  acquired,  but  the  direct  and  absorbing  pursuit  of 
other  lines  of  study  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  for  a  time  de- 
ferred. After  the  language  has  been  mastered,  a  foundation 
will  have  been  laid  upon  which  any  superstructure  of  learning 
may  be  reared.  But  without  a  good  knowledge  of  language 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  make  any  import- 
ant advances  in  any  line  of  study.  I  should  not  despair  of  the 
time  coming  when  our  pupils,  with  few  exceptions,  should 
leave  our  institutions  complete  masters  of  written  language, 
if  those  who  have  the  management  of  these  institutions  could 
be  brought  to  see  the  necessity,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  of  small  schools,  small  classes,  and  of  teaching 
language  by  the  natural  method ;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  if  the  articulation  schools  of  this  country  continue  to  act 
as  they  now  do,  according  to  these  important  methods  and 
principles,  while  the  so-called  sign  schools  refuse  to  conform 
to  them,  the  former  will  in  the  end  supersede  the  latter 
throughout  the  land. 
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Chaptek  VII. 

Fob  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  that  is,  those  who  can  read, 
write,  or  articulate,  the  sign-language  has  an  intellectual  ca- 
pacity much  greater  than  for  the  uneducated,  in  this,  that  it 
produces  recollections  of  ideas  and  logical  affinities  between  the 
words  and  sentences  of  syllabic  language. 

We  can,  if  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  signs  alone,  teach  the  deaf 
and  dumb  intellectual  notions,  or  the  fundamental  truths  of 
faith,  for  example  ;  but  generally  speaking,  this  knowledge  can- 
not be  carried  very  far  without  writing  or  articulation.  In  this 
respect,  the  tendency  of  the  German  school,  which  attaches 
more  importance  to  articulation  and  writing,  while  it  does  not 
exclude  natural  signs,  is  preferable  to  the  French  school,  which 
prefers  the  sign-language  to  the  other  two  elements  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  imperfections  of  the 
sign- language  in  an  intellectual  point  of  viewr  have  been  shown 
by  a  great  many  of  the  German  instructors.  It  only  arrives  at 
abstraction  by  intermediaries  which  restrain  the  spontaneity  of 
thought,  and  it  describes  with  difficulty  those  relations  more 
especially  attached  to  grammatical  forms.  (In  this  respect  it 
is  the  very  antipode  of  Greek  and  Sanscrit.)  Then  the  very 
facility  which  it  presents  for  the  formation  and  composition  of 
natural  signs  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  expressions,  wThich  re- 
quire too  much  reflection  from  persons  not  accustomed  to  con- 
verse with  each  other  ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  we  might 
say  that  each  establishment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  its  lan- 
guage apart,  or  at  least  its  own  particular  dialect.  Doubtless, 
scholars  in  different  institutions  may  understand  each  other ; 
but  it  is  with  the  aid  or  help  of  circumlocutions  and  gropings, 
as  it  were,  more  or  less  difficult.  | 

All  these  reasons  show  the  inferiority  of  the  sign-language, 

*  Concluded  from  vol.  xx,  page  228. 

t  Several  deaf  and  dumb  strangers,  and  among  the  number  a  teacher 
from  Edinburgh,  visited  the  Institution  at  Brussels,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  writing  to  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  questions  they 
put  to  the  scholars.  It  is  true  that  the  sign-language  of  these  visitors  was 
very  arbitrary. 
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even  the  most  natural,  when  compared  with  spoken  or  written 
language.  Nevertheless,  the  language  of  signs  is  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  necessary  to  them,  and  it 
cannot  be  abandoned  in  the  institutions  especially  designed  for 
them,  nor  in  their  families  when  they  are  educated  at  home.  It 
is  evident  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
the  old  and  new  scholars  ;  then  it  serves  constantly  as  a  help 
to  the  tutor  for  teaching  in  general,  and  notably  for  teaching 
writing  and  reading  and  articulation.  It  is  also  the  only  lan- 
guage by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  address  with  success  the 
whole  number  of  scholars,  in  sermons,  in  solemn  addresses,  in 
the  translation  of  words  of  encouragement  pronounced  by  in- 
spectors or  persons  who  come  to  visit  the  schools,  whose  re- 
marks must  be  communicated  immediately  in  order  to  produce 
any  effect.  In  good  establishments  every  possible  effort  is 
being  made  to  show  the  advantage  of  writing  and  articulation 
over  the  sign-language,  but  there  are  a  multitude  of  circum- 
stances where  the  language  of  natural  signs  must  be  per- 
mitted; to  act  otherwise  would  be  to  stifle  nature  and  inflict 
upon  these  unfortunates  an  undeserved  punishment,  which 
would  produce  a  very  bad  effect  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and 
shackle  good  education. 

No  person  has  more  clearly  shown  the  place  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  natural  language  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  than  Mr.  Kruse,*  himself  deaf  and  dumb, 
author  of  several  remarkable  works  upon  this  special  teaching, 
and  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Schleswig  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  this  important  question,  of 
which  he  is  evidently  more  competent  to  judge  than  teachers 
to  whom  Providence  has  not  accorded  the  sorrowful  privilege 
of  this  useful  experience,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

"  Writing,  of  which  we  must  say  a  few  words  in  order  to 
show  the  connection  it  has  with  the  other  elements  of  instruction, 
the  sign-language  and  articulation,  between  which  it  takes  its 
place  as  a  lamp  to  enlighten  them  both — writing,  with  the  aid 
of  articulate  words,  is  the  indispensable  vehicle  of  syllabic  ex- 
pression ;  it  is  like  a  lever,  which  raises  the  word  at  the  same 
time  as  the  thought,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taught  to 
the  deaf-mute.  It  fixes  the  vague  forms  of  words,  and  rivets 
the  attention  to  the  idea.  Having  thought  for  the  root  and 
basis,  writing  is  a  sort  of  practical  grammar,  the  more  necessary 


*  "  Ueber  Taiibstmnnie,  Taubstunmen-Bildung,"  etc.,  pp.  184-194. 
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to  the  deaf-mute  because  he  cannot  appropriate  the  word  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  intellectual 
g}7mnastics  for  him,  inasmuch  as  it  forces  him  to  think  in  the 
fashion  of  ordinary  language.  It  aids  the  memory,  and  facili- 
tates the  study  of  the  existing  affinity  between  ideas  and  sen- 
tences. It  is  the  first  introduction  to  the  art  of  speaking,  and 
must  necessarily  precede  articulation,  which,  without  its  help, 
would  be  simple  mechanism.  It  initiates  the  deaf-mute  into  the 
reading  of  useful  books,  and  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of 
continuing,  even  out  of  school,  his  own  education.  (•  Writing 
is  almost  meditating,'  says  De  Gerando.)  The  sustained  study 
of  words,  with  the  aid  of  the  intuition  of  the  object  or  the  ap- 
propriate sign,  insensibly  places  the  deaf-mute  in  the  way  of 
understanding  the  sense  of  written  words  almost  with  the  same 
facility  as  those  who  hear. 

"But  can  writing  in  every  respect  replace  articulate  words 
to  the  deaf-mute,  as  a  means  of  conceiving  and  expressing 
ideas !  Writing,  though  it  is  a  representation  of  spoken  ideas 
to  the  eye,  cannot  be  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  any  more  than  for 
other  persons,  the  most  appropriate  form  to  express  thoughts. 
In  cases  where  the  hearer  mast  translate  a  written  expression 
into  spoken  words,  the  deaf-mute  must  necessarily  translate  it 
into  his  mother-tongue;  he  cannot  think  in  words  without  the 
help  of  his  natural  language  of  signs. 

"  It  is  not  writing,  but  gesture  signs,  which  replace  articulated 
words  with  the  deaf-mute.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  can  supplant  articulation,  since  it  cannot  convey 
to  the  intelligence  the  form  of  words  by  which  thoughts  are 
exactly  expressed. 

"From  all  the  experiences  and  observations  made  in  this 
matter,  articulation  is,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  instrument 
best  adapted  for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts.  It  is  con- 
formable to  their  nature,  for  who  has  not  remarked,  while  living 
in  their  society,  that  those  even  who  are  incapable  of  articula- 
tion make  inarticulate  sounds  to  express  with  more  force  senti- 
ments with  which  they  are  deeply  affected,  and  which  they  seek 
to  express  by  gesticulation  ?  Those  who  have  learned  to  speak 
have  generally  the  habit  of  articulating  while  thinking.  Again, 
it  is  by  articulation  that  they  try  to  recall  the  words  which  have 
escaped  them,  and  which  they  find  more  easily  by  this  means 
than  by  the  manual  alphabet,  which,  however,  is  often  very  use- 
ful to  them,  particularly  in  conversing  with  those  who  have  no 
other  means  of  making  themselves  understood. 

"  One  would  say  that  man  is  organized  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  cannot  find  any  better  means  of  expressing  himself  than  by 
articulation.  It  is  only  by  this  medium  that  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  well  as  other  men,  can  give  the  exact  expression  and  natural 
value  to  their  thoughts.  The  articulated  word  not  only  serves 
to  clothe  the  thoughts,  but  it  is  engraved  in  the  memory  of  the 
deaf-mute  more  easily  and  more  profoundly  than  a  word  that  is 
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written  or  expressed  by  dactylology.  It  is  by  articulation  that 
he  introduces  himself  into  real  life,  since  it  is  by  this  means 
that  he  can  converse  with  everybody,  and  this  initiation  into 
life  becomes  for  him  a  new  school,  in  which  he  continually  de- 
velops his  intelligence. 

"  Thus  articulation  is  not  merely  a  useful  auxiliary  for  conver- 
sation, but  a  necessary  instrument  for  the  complete  and  perfect 
development  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  will  have  to  take  in  teaching  the 
method  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  even  when  he 
sees  beforehand  that  he  will  rarely  succeed  in  seeing  his  scholar 
acquire  that  facility  of  speaking  which  distinguishes  those  who 
hear ;  and  in  all  cases,  reading  upon  the  lips,  which  is  the  indis- 
pensable correlative  of  articulation,  places  the  deaf-mute  in  a 
position  to  dispense  as  much  as  possible  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, the  value  of  which  is  confined  to  a  certain  circle." 

What  has  been  said  about  writing  and  articulation  will  help 
to  explain  more  closely  the  part  assigned  to  the  natural  language 
of  signs  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  upon  which  subject  we 
shall  again  cite  the  clever  deaf  and  dumb  teacher  of  Schleswig, 
who  knows  better  than  anybody  else  to  what  extent  this  element 
of  instruction  can  be  usefully  employed  in  teaching  his  unfortu- 
nate companions.    He  expresses  himself  in  these  terms : 

"  If  it  is  true  that  signs  are  less  fit  than  words  to  serve  as 
expressions  of  thought,  that  does  not  detract  from  their  special 
value.  The  language  of  signs  is  to  introduce  the  deaf-mute 
into  the  domain  of  ordinary  language  ;*  and  this  is  not  the  least 
of  its  merits. 

"  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  upbraid  the  natural  language 
of  signs  that  expressing,  as  it  does,  many  things  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  it  is  far  from  having  a  determined  sign  for  each  thought, 
or  for  each  word,  since  its  tendency  is  quite  different  from  syl- 
labic language.  Its  first  object  is  to  represent  pictures  of  things 
in  fancy,  and  describe  them  before  the  eyes. 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  it  can  give  so  completely  the 
same  value  to  the  subject  as  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  whether  it 
can  give  the  ideological  elements  of  a  proposition  a  sense  which 
awakens  the  understanding,  an  aspect  which  speaks  to  the  mind. 

"  Now  this  is  what  an  impartial  observer  cannot  deny.  If 
there  is  often  a  deficiency  in  the  signs,  the  facial  expression 
fills  it  up  by  giving,  as  it  were,  the  colors  to  the  picture. f 

*  This  does  not  exclude  in  any  way  the  use  of  plain  or  colored  drawings 
in  the  method  of  the  author. 

t  This  facial  expression,  as  we  saw  in  the  classification  of  the  simple  and 
compound  signs,  has  great  power  and  real  eloquence.  Signs  are,  as  it 
were,  the  stones  of  the  intellectual  edifice  that  we  have  to  construct ;  facial 
expression  and  the  play  of  the  features  are  the  mortar  and  cement  of  the 
building. 
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"  Pantomimic  signs  are  not  the  work  of  the  intellect :  no, 
they  are  the  spontaneous  production  of  nature,  which  renders 
them  characteristic  and  intelligible  to  everybody.  Without  the 
least  embarrassment  in  the  world  as  to  the  choice  of  signs,  the 
deaf-mute  will  express,  in  a  manner  to  be  perfectly  understood, 
sorrow,  joy,  doubt,  astonishment,  admiration,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  sentiments  he  feels.  Moreover,  the  natural  language  of 
signs  is  so  flexible*  that  each  one  expresses  bis  own  maimer  of 
viewing  things  without  the  diversity  of  expression  becoming 
unintelligible.!  To  attempt  to  fashion  the  sign-language  ac- 
cording to  spoken  languages  would  be  to  disown  its  nature 
and  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  intellectual  life  of  the  deaf-mute. 
We  must  give  him  full  liberty  outside  the  syllabic  system.  It 
is  in  the  society  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  the  sign-language  is 
best  formed  and  cultivated ;  it  is  like  a  wild  plant,  that  requires 
its  own  soil,  and  its  best  soil  is  that  of  the  institutions  where  it 
holds  an  honorable  position." 

"  The  language  of  signs,"  says  Mr.  Kruse  again,  "  is  the  real 
element  of  the  deaf-mute ;  it  is  his  very  life,  his  health,  the 
secret  of  his  activity,  the  expression  of  his  soul;  it  is  that 
which  inspires  him  with  feeling  and  causes  his  good  humor,  by 
dissipating  that  gloomy  air  so  evident  in  him,  and  which  can 
only  be  conquered  by  a  good  education.  This  language  is  his 
intellectual  native  land,  and  he  rarely  deserts  it  without  intel- 
lectually losing  himself  in  the  clouds.  Tie  his  hands  and  arms, 
and  he  will  still  gesticulate  in  his  mind  or  with  the  aid  of  his  feet. 

"The  use  of  natural  signs  is  not  limited  to  elementary  in- 
struction, but  it  extends  to  the  full  development  of  education, 
because  instruction,  even  after  the  pupil  has  rendered  himself 
master  of  speech  up  to  a  certain  point,  cannot  long  dispense 
with  the  use  of  it  as  a  medium.  In  many  cases  the  natural 
language  of  signs  is,  and  will  be,  the  only  anchor  of  hope  to 
those  unfortunates  who  are  deprived  of  hearing." 

This  statement  of  the  principal  elements  of  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  relative  importance  that  ought  to  at- 
tach to  each  one  of  these  elements,  emanates,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  a  man  most  competent,  being  himself  a  deaf-mute  and  an 
experienced  teacher,  and  who  has  besides  gained  a  well-merited 
reputation  by  his  works  upon  this  subject.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, not  to  say  impossible,  to  invoke  a  higher  authority.  He 

*  We  have  seen  in  the  classification  of  signs  several  examples  of  this 
flexibility  and  elasticity,  which  permits  them  to  be  developed  more  or  less 
according  to  necessity,  and  to  be  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the 
individual.  Nevertheless  there  arises  a  certain  slowness  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  persons  who  are  strangers  to  one  another.  This  is  the  weak  side 
of  the  sign-language  :  it  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to  syllabic  language. 

f  This  supposes  a  certain  dexterity  that  is  not  acquired  by  everybody, 
but  when  there  is  obscurity  it  is  often  the  result  of  swerving  from  nahire. 
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is  a  man  profoundly  versed  in  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
distinguish  the  Germans  ;  but  he  has  the  rare  merit  among  his 
compatriots  of  not  being  exclusive,  and  of  repelling  the  spirit 
of  routine.  He  shows  himself  impartial  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  seeks,  as  we  have  seen,  to  co-ordinate  the  three 
principal  elements  of  the  special  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb — the  sign-language,  writing,  and  articulation.  Like  us, 
he  also  seeks  as  much  as  possible  to  establish  upon  this  ground 
that  harmony  so  desirable  between  the  different  schools,  espe- 
cially between  the  German  and  French  schools.  It  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  end,  which  every  impartial  man  ought  to  try  to 
attain.  The  natural  language  of  signs,  of  which  we  have  set 
forth  the  fundamental  principles  in  order  to  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf-mute ;  but  this 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  understood  in  an  exclusive  sense. 
Writing,  articulation,  and  intuition  by  the  aid  of  drawings  and 
pictures,  must  also  come  within  the  limits  of  this  instruction 
in  a  rational  manner,  according  to  the  preceding  explanations. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  leave  a  large  latitude  to  the  instructors 
as  regards  the  fusion  of  the  elements,  and  the  proportion  and 
importance  to  be  attributed  to  each  one  of  them.  Individual 
character,  which  is  the  soul  of  instruction,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  fine,  there  is  one  principle  which  ought  to 
control  this  question  of  special  instruction ;  that  is,  to  amalga- 
mate in  the  best  manner  possible  the  elements  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  without  neglecting  a  single  one ;  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  whole,  a  methodical  system,  by  presenting  it  always  in 
such  a  point  of  view  as  will  accord  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
deaf-mute. 

This  intelligence  which  we  have  to  develop  presents  itself, 
after  a  good  education,  under  the  form  of  a  picture,  of  which 
the  sign-language  has  sketched  the  plan  and  the  leading  features 
of  color,  writing  has  furnished  the  outlined  forms,  and  methodi- 
cal articulation,  resting  upon  intuition,  signs,  and  writing, 
has  put  in  the  final  colors  and  tints,  and  the  magic  of  light 
and  shade.  In  this  union  of  the  elements  of  art  we  have  a 
perfect  picture,  where  we  find  all  that  animates  the  canvas  to 
be  the  reflection  of  the  soul  of  the  painter.  Such  is  the  por- 
trait of  an  accomplished  deaf-mute.  It  is  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  never  perfectly  realized,  but  which  nevertheless 
we  must  accept  for  a  model  and  realize  as  nearly  as  possible. 


REPORT  ON  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION  AS  REPRE- 
SENTED IN  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION  OF  1873. 


BY  EDWARD  M.   GALLAUDET,  PH.   D.,   LL.    D. ,  WASHINGTON. 

[We  are  happy  to  lay  before  onr  readers,  even  at  this  late  date,  Presi- 
dent Gallaudet's  official  report  as  Commissioner  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  report  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  two  years  ago,  but — for  "reasons  of  State,"  we  sup- 
pose— we  have  not  hitherto  been  permitted  to  print  it  in  the  Annate. 
Some  portions  of  the  report  which  contain  information  already  published 
ln  this  journal,  or  otherwise  familiar  to  our  readers,  are  omitted. — Ed. 
Annals.] 

The  defective  arrangement  of  Jtiie  Exhibition,  markedly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Paris  in  1867,  rendered  it  difficult  to  make  a 
comparative  examination  of  exhibits  of  a  similar  character  from 
different  countries. 

This  was  true  in  an  especial  degree  of  the  matter  of  deaf-mute 
instruction ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be  cer- 
tain one  had  discovered,  even  after  long  search,  all  that  might 
exist  in  the  Exhibition  relating  to  this  specialty  in  the  depart- 
ments of  education  or  public  charities. 

For  the  credit  of  the  several  states  of  Europe  where  estab- 
lishments for  the  deaf  and  dumb  exist,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  following  report  may  be  found  to  be  imperfect,  and  that 
much  more  than  we  were  able  to  discover  met  the  eyes  of  ob- 
servers more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  Otherwise,  the  fact  will 
pass  into  history  that,  of  the  hundreds  of  institutions  in  Europe, 
but  five,  and  four  of  these  in  Austria,*  contributed  anything  to 
the  W ilt-Ausstelhui  g '. 

From  the  Imperial  Royal  Institution  in  Vienna,  a  set  of  pho- 
tographs appeared,  showing  with  considerable  clearness  the 
arrangement  of  its  buildings. 

From  the  institution  at  Briinn,  specimens  of  steel  pens  man- 
ufactured in  the  establishment,  together  with  some  other  unim 
portant  articles  of  handiwork,  were  exhibited. 

The  St.  Polten  school  sent  a  series  of  picture-cards  used  in 
teaching  beginners;  and  the  institution  at  Gratz  presented 


*  There  was  also  a  contribution  from  Spain  which  did  not  come  under 
President  Gallaudet's  observation.  See  the  Annate,  vol.  xix.  p.  127.-Ed. 
Annat.s. 
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wood-carvings,  executed  by  its  pupils,  fancy  work,  shoes 
manufactured  in  the  institution,  and  specimens  of  penmanship. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  meagre  presentation  from  the 
schools  of  Europe  was  the  collection  of  reports,  photographs, 
and  publications  to  be  found  in  the  American  department. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Education.  General  John  Eaton,  requested  Professor  Edward 
A.  Fay,  then  acting  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College, 
and  editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 
invite  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  to  send 
"  as  full  representations  as  possible  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America." 

In  response  to  Professor  Fay's  invitation,  there  were  for- 
warded, through  the  Bureau  "of  Education,  and  exhibited  in  a 
prominent  section  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  United  States,  the 
following  contributions :  [Here  follows  the  list  of  American 
contributions,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xviii, 
pp.  131  and  278.] 

To  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in 
this  country,  the  mere  mention,  by  title,  of  the  foregoing  pub- 
lications will  sufficiently  indicate  the  value  of  the  collection. 
For  the  information  of  the  general  public,  however,  it  is  proper 
that  some  further  explanation  should  be  given. 

In  the  official  reports  of  the  several  institutions  named,  the 
leading  facts  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this 
country  are  recorded ;  statements  in  detail  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ings and  of  current  expenses  are  furnished;  much  valuable 
statistical  information  as  to  causes  of  deafness,  etc.,  is  afforded  ; 
methods  and  courses  of  instruction  are  explained  and  set  forth  ; 
discussions  in  teachers'  conventions  are  reported;  results  of 
examination  and  specimens  of  pupils'  composition  are  given  as 
indices  of  progress ;  and  the  legislation  of  State  and  Federal 
Governments  is  published.  The  volume  of  catalogues  and 
announcements  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  1864-72, 
gives  an  account  of  the  organization  of  this  institution,  states 
its  objects,  the  courses  of  study  pursued,  the  names  of  its  officers 
and  students,  the  degrees  it  has  conferred,  and  many  other  items 
of  interest. 

[Several  paragraphs  describing  the  history  and  character  of 
the  Annals,  and  one  concerning  the  Silent  World,  are  here 
omitted,  for  the  reason  above  stated  in  the  prefatory  note.] 
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Since  returning  to  America,  we  have  learned  that  there  were 
sent  to  the  Exhibition,  from  the  institution  at  Friedberg,  Hesse, 
specimens  of  handiwork  of  female  pupils ;  also,  a  complete  set, 
in  nine  volumes,  of  the  Organ  der  77aubstummen  tend  B linden 
anstalU  n  in  Deutschland,  a  monthly  publication,  which  has  been 
conducted  for  nineteen  years  by  Dr.  Matthias,  the  principal  of 
the  Friedberg  Institution ;  also,  certain  other  publications  by 
the  same  author. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  for  good  may  result  from  the 
presence  at  Vienna  of  the  several  publications  we  have  now 
described. 

Our  duty  is  performed  in  reporting  the  extent  to  which  the 
interest  of  deaf-mute  instruction  was  represented  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 

We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
record  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  allowed  to  exert  such  an  influence  as  shall  serve  to  stim- 
ulate effort  in  behalf  of  this  important  educational  interest  in 
countries  where  much  less  has  been  accomplished,  relatively, 
than  in  our  own  land. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  TEA.CHEB  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

How  many  persons  may  be  taught  advantageously  by  one 
instructor  in  a  given  time  is  a  question  that  bears  directly 
upon  the  best  interests  of  any  school.  But  it  is  one  of  prime 
importance  in  its  relation  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  :  for  they  require  a  greater  amount  of  direct  individual 
attention  than,  probably,  any  other  class  of  pupils. 

Of  course,  no  precise  answer  can  be  given  that  will  apply  to 
all  cases.  This  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  considerations, 
such  as  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  for  labor  and  despatch :  the 
character,  condition,  and  necessities  of  his  pupils ;  how  he  is 
able  to  classify  them ;  what  he  is  teaching,  etc.  A  teacher 
might,  no  doubt,  profitably  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy 
to  one  or  two  deaf-mutes,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
education.  If  they  were  of  ordinary  capacity  he  ought  to  suc- 
ceed in  giving  them  as  good  an  education  as  is  given  to  other 
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children,  and  even  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  language  as  is 
possessed  by  those  who  hear  and  speak — a  thing  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  do  in  our  public  institutions  during  the  five, 
eight,  or  twelve  years  they  are  under  tuition  in  classes  of  the 
smallest  practicable  size.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of  special  success 
in  teaching  deaf-mutes,  it  will  be  found  that,  besides  possessing 
minds  of  a  higher  order  than  common,  and  severely  applying 
themselves,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  vast  amount  of  indi- 
vidual instruction — much  more  than  it  is  ordinarily  possible  to 
give  to  all  alike  when  many  are  taught  together. 

An  expert  teacher  might,  perhaps,  undertake  the  instruction 
of  two  or  three  more,  say  four  or  five  in  all.  without  serious 
detriment  to  any  of  them,  and,  possibly,  with  some  advantage 
to  them  all  by  their  association.  But  the  limit  would  soon  be 
reached,  beyond  which  he  could  not  go  without  depriving  them 
of  that  amount  of  individual  attention  which  deaf-mutes  so  much 
need. 

Probably  no  deaf-mute  teacher  of  experience  would  think 
himself  able  to  do  entire  justice  to  a  class  of  more  than  six  or 
eight,  at  most,  if  he  were  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  a  class  of  twice  that  number,  or,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  of  three  or  four  times  that  number,  is  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  addresses  himself  to  his  task  under  a  sense 
of  injustice  done  both  to  himself  and  to  his  pupils,  in  requiring 
of  him  more  than  any  one  can  accomplish,  and  in  depriving 
them  of  the  special  attention  they  imperatively  need. 

It  is  true,  certain  kinds  of  instruction  may  be  given — stories 
may  be  told,  facts  stated,  by  pantomime,  to  a  large  class  at  one 
time  as  readily  as  to  other  children  by  the  voice.  But  when  one 
undertakes  to  initiate  his  pupils  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science 
of  numbers,  or  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  nice  distinc- 
tions of  verbal  language  and  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  which 
other  children  get  through  the  ear  without  effort,  to  correct 
their  deaf-mutisms,  and  to  remove  their  peculiar  difficulties,  he 
must  take  them  seriatim,  and  patiently  devote  much  time  to 
them  as  individuals. 

The  training  of  children,  like  the  training  of  animals  to  the 
practice  of  any  feat,  or  of  any  art,  requires  a  great  deal  of  indi- 
vidual attention.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  train- 
ing of  deaf-mutes  to  expertness  in  the  use  of  verbal  language. 
The  peculiar  difficulties  in  their  case  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
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who  reflects  that  his  own  vernacular  must  of  necessity  be  a 
foreign  language  to  them.  Not  only  this,  but  written  words, 
which  to  others  are  the  representatives  of  a  spoken  language 
with  which  they  are  familiar,  are  to  these  deaf-mutes  but 
arbitrary  symbols,  to  which  they  must  by  some  means  or  other 
be  helped  to  attach  definite  ideas.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of 
giving  to  one  single  deaf-mute  by  long-continued,  patient  effort 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  verbal  language,  which  till  recently 
was  thought  to  be  quite  impossible,  is  so  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  made  the  attempt,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
doing  this  to  large  numbers  at  a  time  has  been  so  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  past  fifty  years  in  our  public 
schools,  that  we  need  not  spend  time  in  arguing  it  here.  We 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  introduce  it  at  all, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  departure  recently  made  by  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  in  this  country,  and  by  far  "the  largest 
in  the  world." 

There  are  but  few  mutes — only  those  whose  guardians  are 
able  to  employ  private  tutors — who  can  enjoy  that  amount  of 
individual  instruction  and  training  which  should,  when  possible, 
be  given  to  every  one.  It  is  not  supposed  that  our  public  in- 
stitutions generally,  where  they  are  gathered  in  large  numbers, 
will  find  it  practicable  to  employ  as  large  a  corps  of  teachers  as 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  require.  A  compromise  must 
be  made  between  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  attainable.  In 
all  schools  and  colleges  the  demands  of  economy  tend  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  paid  instructors  to  its  minimum.  This  is 
especially  so  in  our  schools  for  the  unfortunate  classes,  who 
necessarily  require  more  attention  individually,  and  where  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  proportionately  is  required  on  this 
very  account — a  fact  not  always  appreciated  by  those  who  are  in 
the  boards  of  direction. 

This  tendency  to  keep  down  the  number  of  teachers  and  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  classes  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  with  which  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our 
public  institutions  have  had  to  contend.  It  is  just  here  that 
we  discover  the  reason  why  they  so  generally  come  short  of  ac- 
complishing their  desire,  and  what  they  might  accomplish 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  This  is  the  reason  why 
so  large  a  majority  of  the  pupils,  where  this  system  of  large 
classes  prevails,  complete  their  term  of  instruction  without 
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having  attained  to  even  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  A  certain  sort  of  education  they  do  receive, 
such  as  can  be  given  to  large  numbers  together  through  the 
language  of  signs.  But  as  for  the  education  that  enables  them 
to  express  their  ideas  in  writing,  or  to  read  understanding^ 
ordinary  books  and  periodicals,  they  are  very  deficient.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  not  one-half  of  them,  upon  completing 
their  full  term  of  instruction,  are  able  to  read  ordinary  books 
as  other  children  read  them.  But  a  very  small  proportion  of 
them,  and  those  mostly  semi-mutes,  are  able  to  read  the  com- 
monest specimens  of  our  current  literature  with  pleasure  or 
profit.  These  are  facts  that  must  be  known  before  much  can 
be  done  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  It  is  not  to  the  want  of 
ability  or  tact  in  our  teachers  that  these  meagre  results  are  to 
be  attributed.  As  a  class,  they  are  skilful,  earnest,  and  devoted 
to  their  work.  It  is  simply  because  more  is  required  of  them 
than  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  possible  for  them  to  accomplish. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  mislead  the  public  by  bringing  forward 
picked  pupils  for  exhibition,  especially  the  semi-mutes,  who 
have  gained  their  knowledge  of  language  mostly  through  the 
ear.  The  temptation  to  do  this  is  strong.  But  the  teacher 
knows,  and  the  directors  ought  to  know,  that  behind  these  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  pupils  are  sadly  deficient,  because  it  has 
been  impossible  to  give  them  the  personal  attention  they  have 
needed. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  in  this  connection  how  far 
the  demands  of  economy  have  prevailed,  and  to  what  extent 
the  necessities  of  the  pupils  have  been  provided  for  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  our  various  institutions. 
The  Annals  for  January  and  July,  1875,  gives  us  the  data  for 
determining  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Prussia  for  the 
year  1874.  We  find  from  the  tables  given  that  in  forty  of  the 
forty-four  institutions  in  the  United  States  (not  including  the 
New  York  Institution,  which  we  will  consider  by  itself)  there 
were  on  the  16th  of  November,  1874,  3,686  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers,  including  the  principals — many  of  whom  are 
teachers — was  273.  This  gives  an  average  of  one  teacher  to 
13.1  pupils.  If  we  include  the  six  institutions  in  Canada,  con- 
taining 312  pupils  and  24  teachers,  the  average  of  the  whole 
number  is  exactly  one  to  13. 
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In  the  Institution  at  Philadelphia  it  is  one  to  16. 

Danville,  Ky.,  "         «  16.8. 
Columbus,  O.j  "         "  16.9. 
Staunton,  Va.,  "         "  11. 
"  "  Frederick  City,  Md.,  it  is  one  to  10. 

Hartford  "        "  12.2. 

'    "  Northampton  "        "  7.5. 

Kaleigh,  N.  C.,  "        "  14. 

Washington,  D.  C,     "        "  6.5 
"     College  at  "  "        u  4.2. 

"     Institution  at  Jacksonville,  111.,        "      '  "  21.2. 
This  last  gives  the  smallest  proportional  number  of  teachers 
of  any  institution  in  the  United  States,  excepting  New  York, 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  (according  to  its  last  annual  report, 
to  which  we  will  soon  more  particularly  refer)  one  to  forty  ! 

In  the  forty  Prussian  institutions  the  ratio  is  almost  exactly 
equal  to  that  in  the  institutions  of  this  country,  (if  we  except 
the  New  York  Institution,)  one  to  12.9.  If,  however,  we  add 
the  principals — supposing  them  not  to  be  included  in  the  table 
— the  ratio  is  reduced  to  one  to  10.5. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  September  30,  1873,  was  515 ;  the  number 
for  the  entire  year,  602.  The  number  of  teachers  was  30. 
This  gave  an  average  of  from  17  to  20  pupils  to  each  teacher — 
even  then  greater  than  that  in  any  other,  excepting  the  one  at 
Jacksonville,  111. 

But  as  the  pay  of  these  30  teachers — though  proportionately 
less  than  that  generally  given  elsewhere,  and  confessedly  quite 
inadequate  to  the  decent  support  of  the  teachers — was  still 
quite  an  item  of  expense  in  the  aggregate,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, with  a  view,  as  it  was  said,  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
the  teachers  and  of  their  treasury  at  the  same  time,  resolved 
upon  the  following  ingenious  plan,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  last 
annual  report,  written  soon  after  it  went  into  effect,  in  these 
words  : 

"  On  the  opening  of  the  new  term  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1874,  a  plan  was  inaugurated,  designed  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  institution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  securing 
increased  compensation  to  the  teachers,  diminish  the  heavy 
expenditure  made  necessary  by  giving  what  was  considered  an 
inadequate  support  to  a  large  corps  of  instructors  who  were 
constantly  tempted  to  seek  in  other  fields  the  remuneration 
they  would  have  preferred  to  receive  in  this. 
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"  The  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  has  been  increased  from  five  to  eight, 
and  the  number  employed  has  been  reduced  from  thirty  to 
sixteen,  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  articulation  having 
been  retained.  Under  this  arrangement  each  teacher  instructs 
forty  pupils  in  two  classes,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.       *       *  * 

"  In  order  that  the  pupils  in  each  division  may  equally  share 
in  the  benefit  of  the  portion  of  the  day  that  may  prove  most 
conducive  to  their  advancement,  either  at  school  or  at  work, 
the  session  is  changed  weekly,  the  morning  division  of  one 
week  being  the  afternoon  division  of  the  next  week." 

Owing  to  the  diminished  number  of  pupils  during  the  year, 
the  average  number  of  forty  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the 
teachers  retained  was  not  quite  reached?  particularly  if  the 
principal  is  to  be  counted  among  their  number,  as  in  the  other 
institutions.  But.  in  fact,  neither  he  nor  the  teachers  of  draw- 
ing and  articulation  are  to  be  included  in  this  apportionment 
of  pupils  to  teachers,  for  they  have  no  regular  classes.  The 
actual  number  of  teachers  of  classes  was  reduced  to  14.  only 
four  of  whom  are  hearing  and  speaking  gentlemen!  !  And 
the  actual  number  of  pupils  November  16.  1874.  was  532, 
giving  an  average  of  one  teacher  to  38  pupils.  Even  at  this 
lower  figure  the  ratio  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Jacksonville  Institution,  and  about  three  times  as  great  as  the 
general  average  throughout  this  country  and  Prussia. 

So  we  see  that  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  claiming  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  has.  by  this  new  departure,  taken  to  herself  the  honor, 
also,  such  as  it  is.  of  making  the  most  scanty  provision  for 
their  instruction  (so  far  as  our  data  goes)  of  any  institution 
in  the  world !  ! 

The  happy  results  that  were  expected  to  flow  from  this  new 
departure  are  summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  report  above 
mentioned  under  the  following  heads : 

"1st.  The  diminished  number  of  those  receiving  instruction 
in  manual  art  at  the  same  time ;  thereby  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  more  individual  attention."' 

So  it  appears  that  the  "more  individual  attention*  so 
greatly  needed  in  the  school-room  is  hereafter  to  be  given  in 
the  shops  only,  and  the  main  object  for  which  these  speechless 
children  are  here  gathered,  and  which  cannot  elsewhere  be 
attained,  is  to  be  subordinated  to  that  which  is  incidental,  and 
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which  can  be  quite  as  well  secured  almost  anywhere  else  as 
here. 

"  2d.  The  concentration  of  thought  and  effort  upon  the  work 
of  the  institution  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  individ- 
ual benefit  arising  from  greater  acquired  experience  and  facility 
in  imparting  instruction." 

That  is  to  say.  the  closer  any  one  is  confined  to  his  labor  the 
less  danger  there  is  of  his  thinking  of  anything  else,  and  the 
more  work  that  can  be  got  out  of  him  the  greater  will  be  his 
experience.  Just  so.  But  nature  has  her  limitations.  No  more 
can  be  got  out  of  any  one  than  there  is  in  him.  The  hours  of 
grinding  may  be  doubled,  but  the  grist  will  be  proportioned  to 
what  was  in  the  hopper.  The  only  result  of  prolonging  the 
operation  will  be  to  wear  away  the  stones. 

It  may  seem  like  an  ingenious  device  to  add  three  hours  a  day 
to  the  time  of  the  teacher's  service,  double  the  number  of  his 
pupils,  and  give  him  two  classes  to  teach  instead  of  one.  But 
what  if  the  original  five  hours  were  more  than  enough  to  exhaust 
his  strength,  and  his  one  class  was  before  twice  as  large  as  it 
should  have  been !  There  must  be  a  failure  somewhere.  Teach- 
ing that  is  teaching  is  the  severest  kind  of  labor,  and  there  is 
no  kind  of  teaching  that  so  taxes  the  nervous  system,  and  so 
exhausts  both  mind  and  body,  as  teaching  a  class  of  deaf-mutes. 
Teachers  in  our  schools  generally  are  not  expected  to  be  actively 
engaged  more  hours  than  this.  No  faithful  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes  certainly  can  endure  more.  The  mere  occupancy  of  a 
crowded  school-room  filled  with  noxious  vapors  for  eight  hours, 
from  day  to  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  draft  upon  one's  vital 
powers  required  in  teaching  two  fresh  classes  four  hours  each, 
successively,  is  enough  to  undermine  the  strongest  constitution. 
Besides  this,  every  teacher  must  have  some  time  for  liberal  cul- 
ture, if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  cultivated.  He  must  have  time  to 
think  of  something  else,  or  he  will  become  a  narrow-minded, 
arrant  drone  in  his  profession.  He  must  have  time.  also,  for  the 
preparation  of  lessons  for  his  class,  which  is  one  of  his  most 
important  duties.  No  teacher  can  be  made  a  mere  machine  to 
grind  out  the  preparations  of  another  with  anything  but  the 
meagerest  results.  If  compelled  to  do  this,  like  a  blind  horse 
in  a  cider-mill,  urged  round  and  round  by  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
he  will  soon  become  good  for  nothing  as  a  teacher,  and  if  this 
is  the  only  service  for  which  he  is  fit  he  has  no  place  in  the 
school-room  where  deaf-mutes  are  to  be  taught. 
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It  is  as  easy  to  spoil  a  good  teacher  as  it  is  a  good  animal, 
by  overworking  him.  But  if  he  learns  to  spare  himself  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  prudently  to  disperse  the  energy  and 
strength  he  has  for  his  task  over  the  whole  time  of  his  length- 
ened service,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  it,  unless  it  be  the 
increased  compensation,  which  he  could  better  earn  in  five 
hours  of  earnest  teaching  than  in  eight  or  ten  hours  of  lifeless 
routine.  The  reaction  upon  his  own  mind  and  upon  the  pupils 
will  be  equally  injurious.  The  attempt  to  get  a  greater  amount 
of  valuable  service  out  of  teachers  already  tasked  to  the  limit 
of  their  powers,  and  beyond,  by  simply  adding  to  their  hours  of 
labor  and  doubling  the  number  of  their  pupils,  is  a  species  of 
inflation  which,  like  the  inflation  of  our  currency,  will  prove 
to  be  a  delusion  fraught  only  with  mischief.  Nothing  is  added 
to  the  real  value  of  any  commodity  by  diluting  it. 

"  3d.  The  removal  of  the  temptation  from  new  teachers  to 
make  the  institution  a  stepping-stone  to  other  professions,  in 
preparing  for  which  they  might  otherwise  employ  their  unutil- 
ized leisure.' 

The  institution  at  Xew  York  has  had,  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  finest  minds  and  ablest  scholars  in  the  country 
among  its  teachers,  some  of  whom  might  have  been  retained, 
(as  they  should  have  been,  for  they  were  much  needed,)  if  they 
had  been  decently  compensated.  But  the  idea  that  valuable 
teachers  are  to  be  attracted  to  this  profession  by  making  it 
especially  laborious,  and  the  more  exacting  and  burdensome 
its  duties  shall  become  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  stick  to 
it,  is  one  that  fails  to  impress  us  with  its  force. 

"  4th.  The  smoothness  and  equableness  arising  from  a  re- 
duced corps  of  efficient  and  harmonious  workers." 

AYhether  this  means  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  teachers 
the  less  likely  they  will  be  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  or  the 
less  difficult  it  will  be  to  manage  them,  or  both,  it  is  anythiDg 
but  complimentary  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  This 
might  be  a  valid  reason  for  reducing  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  in  this  way  avoiding  the  necessity  of  employing  so  many 
instructors.  But  if  twice  the  number  of  pupils  that  ought  to 
be  gathered  in  any  one  institution  is  accepted,  then  provision 
must  be  made  for  their  instruction  accordingly.  There  is  no 
more  justice  in  putting  them  upon  short  rations  in  their  in- 
struction than  in  their  diet  because,  forsooth,  it  involves  too 
much  trouble  or  expense  to  give  them  enough. 
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It  may  be  that  the  heads  of  the  departments  into  which  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  divide  this  enormous  institution  find  it 
easier  to  execute  their  duties  under  the  present  arrangement, 
but  we  submit  the  question  whether  their  convenience  ought 
to  be  made  paramount  to  the  necessities  of  these  unfortunate 
children  of  their  charge.  » 

The  institution  is  no  doubt  too  large  and  unwieldy.  No  such 
institution  ought  to  comprise  more  than  250  pupils.  But  the 
real  evil,  instead  of  being  remedied  by  giving  it  two  heads,  is 
only  increased.  It  was  said  by  Napoleon  that  one  poor  com- 
mander of  an  army  corps  was  better  than  two  good  ones.  A 
tolerable  triumvirate  is  perhaps  possible,  but  a  successful  du- 
umvirate, never.*  But  it  is  not  more  commanders  the  insti- 
tution needs,  but  a  larger  corps  of  working  teachers,  for  it  is  by 
the  teachers  that  the  real  work  for  which  the  institution  was 
established  is  done,  so  far  as  it  is  done  at  all.  And  some 
means  ought  to  be  devised  for  obtaining  them,  and  decently 
supporting  them  also.  If  funds  are  actually  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  institution — wThich  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes — then  let  application, 
at  once,  be  made  to  the  legislature,  which  has  always  shown 
itself  ready  to  respond  to  its  appeals  for  aid. 

But  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  this  sad  deficiency  in  the  educational  department  of  this  in- 
stitution should  plead  poverty  as  their  excuse,  when  wre  remem- 
ber that  the  State  already  gives  them  $300  for  every  one  of  the 
pupils,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  and  primarily  for  this 
very  object,  their  education— a  more  liberal  allowance,  we  will 
venture  to  believe,  than  is  given  by  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  larger  than  is  given  in  any  other  country  ;  also,  that 
a  legacy  of  more  than  $10,000  is  even  now  coming  into  its 
treasury,  to  say  nothing  of  its  immense  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  other  sources  of  income. 

Surely,  with  all  these  resources  at  command  the  almoners  of 
this  noble  charity  ought  to  be  able  to  rescue  this  institution 
from  the  disgrace  of  making  the  scantiest  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  pupils  of  any  known  institution  in  the  world. 


*  We  are  discussing  principles — not  men.  It  is  hoped  that  our  remarks 
will  not  be  construed  as  having  any  individual  bearing  whatever,  or  as 
intimating  that  this  system  is  not  operating  as  well  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution as  it  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  operate  anywhere. 
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They  ought  so  to  apportion  the  ample  funds  at  their  disposal 
as  to  put  this,  the  largest  institution  in  the  world,  upon  a  par. 
at  least  with  her  humbler  sister  institutions- 
It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  maintain  a  respecta- 
ble standing  among  them  with  respect  to  the  education  given 
to  her  pupils  so  long  as  38  or  40  children  are  assigned  to  one 
teacher,  and  only  four  speaking  gentlemen  and  four  speaking 
ladies  are  provided  for  over  half-a-thousand  mutes,  while  the 
general  average  in  all  the  other  institutions  is  13  pupils  to  one 
teacher,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  teachers  are  speaking 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  experience  and  culture.  Her  large 
number  of  semi-mute  pupils  may  enable  her  to  make  a  fair  show 
on  set  occasions,  but  behind  them  the  great  majority  of  her 
pupils  will  be  lamentably  deficient.  She  will  graduate  them 
from  year  to  year  with  but  a  smattering  of  words,  with  no 
ability  to  read  with  intelligence  the  word  of  God  or  the  com- 
monest books  and  papers  that  may  fall  in  their  way,  or  to 
communicate  with  their  friends,  excepting  through  signs  and 
certain  set  phrases  upon  the  most  familiar  topics. 

Finally,  the  report  concludes  its  summary  of  reasons  with 
the  following  statement : 

"  Thus  far,  the  new  arrangement  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  entertained  in  regard  to  it.  The  teachers  have 
not  shown  evidence  of  undue  weariness,  and. the  pupils  have 
appeared  to  make  progress  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  same  pe- 
riod in  former  years." 

It  was  customary  under  the  old  Spanish  Inquisition  to  have 
an  inspector  on  hand  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  operation  upon 
the  victim,  lest  more  discipline  than  he  could  possibly  stand 
should  be  given  him  at  one  time,  and  he  should  unfortunately 
drop  off  too  suddenly.  So,  whenever  he  began  to  "  show  evi- 
dence of  undue  weariness,"  a  let-up  for  a  season  was  ordered. 
Such  also,  we  believe,  is  the  custom  when  extraordinary  feats 
of  physical  endurance  are  undertaken  now-a-days ;  the  patient 
is  examined  from  time  to  time,  to  see  if  there  be  any  "  evidence 
of  undue  weariness."  If  he  begins  to  falter,  why,  he  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  arena ;  if  not,  then  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  effort  will  prove  a  success.  The  introduction  of  these  tests 
into  our  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  marks  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  cause. 

But,  really,  the  only  justification  we  can  frame  for  the  above 
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statement  is,  that  it  was  written  very  soon  after  the  new  ar- 
rangement went  into  operation.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which 
the  teachers  themselves  ought  to  be  able  to  speak.  Were  it  not 
for  our  determination  not  to  be  drawn  into  any  personalities  in 
this  article,  pur  report  of  a  later  date  from  the  scene  of  action 
would  be  entirely  of  a  different  tenor.  We  are  sorry  to  feel 
obliged  to  traverse  the  statements  and  arguments  of  those  with 
whom  it  is  both  our  interest  and  pleasure  to  agree  when  possi- 
ble, and  towards  whom  we  entertain  sentiments  of  perfect  amity 
and  good- will.  We  are  especially  sorry  in  this  instance.  But 
we  owe  a  duty  superior  to  that  of  friendship,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  discharge  in  as  impersonal  and  impartial  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  We  should  regret  exceedingly  to  have  any 
suspicion  of  sinister  motives  attach  to  our  effort,  to  weaken  its 
effect  or  to  divert  attention  from  the  gravity  of  the  question  at 
issue. 

Whether  these  words  of  protest  from  one  who  is  only  a 
teacher  produce  any  effect  upon  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution  or  not,  we  hope  at  least  that  other  institutions  will 
be  dissuaded  from  following  the  lead  of  this  until  this  experi- 
ment shall  have  had  full  time  to  develop  its  legitimate  fruits,  and 
after  that  we  are  sure  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any  institution 
wishing  to  follow  it.  We  would,  if  possible,  save  them  from 
premature  action  in  so  important  a  matter,  and  from  inevitable 
disaster.  It  is  this  hope  that  has  constrained  us  to  undertake 
the  painful  service  of  calling  in  question  in  the  Annals  the 
corporate  action  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution, for  whom,  as  individuals,  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  taken  this  action  with 
the  kindest  intentions  towards  the  teachers  they  have  retained. 
It  may  therefore  seem  ungenerous,  and  possibly  hazardous,  for 
one  who  is  dependent  on  their  good-will,  to  criticize  their  ac- 
tion. But  this  is  a  public  and  not  a  private  affair.  As  no  con- 
siderations of  a  personal  nature  could  have  tempted  us  to  speak 
out  in  this  manner,  so  we  shall  allow  none  to  withhold  us  from 
discharging  what  we  believe  to  be  a  duty  to  the  cause  to  which 
we  have  devoted  the  remnant  of  our  life.  Surely  they,  as  hon- 
orable men,  cannot  but  respect  the  honest  utterances  of  one, 
though  he  may  differ  from  them,  more  than  a  servile  and  silent 
acquiescence,  through  selfish  prudence,  in  what  he  believes  to 
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be  an  injustice  towards  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  aid  and 
protect. 

J.  H.  PETTINGELL. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  Oct.  20.  1875. 
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{Second,  Article.) 

METHODS  OF  TUITION. 

In  communicating  a  knowledge  of  written  language  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  there  are  two  leading  or  general  methods  of 
procedure,  which,  however,  admit  of  various  modifications : 
one  teaches  them  the  meaning  of  single  words,  and  then  leads 
them  to  construct  phrases  and  sentences  after  they  have  acquired 
a  considerable  number  of  words  of  the  various  parts  of  speech ; 
the  other  method  is  to  give  them  the  knowledge  of  words  prac- 
tically from  a  given  sentence,  such  as,  "  Shake  hands  with  me," 
"  Shake  hands  with  that  boy,"  etc.;  "  There  is  a  bud,"  "  There 
is  a  dog,"  etc.,  showing  them  what  the  sentences  mean  as  a 
whole,  and  then  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  sentence. 
This  is  the  general  idea  of  the  two  methods  of  tuition:  the 
first  leads  from  the  general  to  the  practical ;  the  second,  from 
the  practical  to  the  general  meaning  or  reference ;  the  first 
leads  from  the  artificial  to  the  natural ;  the  second,  from  the 
natural  to  the  artificial ;  the  first  generalizes,  and  then  comes 
to  the  practice ;  the  second  is  practical  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
but  of  this  more  afterwards. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  TRAINING. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  good  beginning,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  have  a  good  foundation.  The  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  general,  have  no  proper  idea  of  the  end  of  their  being  sent 
to  school,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  should  be  told  is,  that 
they  are  sent  to  know  what  the  "  speaking  folks"  say,  and  that 
what  they  see  written  on  paper,  or  the  slate,  is  what  speaking 
folks  say,  because  they  hear,  and  what  the  deaf  and  dumb 


*  Continued  from  vol.  xx,  page  99. 
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sign,  because  they  are  deaf  and  dumb.  Let  this  idea  be  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  until  it  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 
future  progress  goes  smoothly  on.  While  the  properly-qualified 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  his  plans  matured  and  a  reg- 
ular system  of  tuition  established,  so  that  his  pupils  may  be  led 
to  understand  the  language  they  are  sent  to  acquire,  in  its  every 
phase  of  meaning. and  in  its  practical  application,  he  will  take 
advantage  of  every  circumstance  to  carry  them  forward,  and 
make  his  first  interview  with  his  mute  pupil  the  starting-point 
of  progress.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  bird  were  in  a  cage 
hanging  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  deaf-mute  first  met  with 
his  teacher,  and  that  the  bird  so  arrested  his  attention  that  he 
directed  the  attention  of  the  relative  or  friend  who  might  be 
with  him  to  the  animal  by  significant  signs,  as  much  as  to  say, 
in  our  language,  "  There  is  a  bird,"  or  should  this  be  the  first 
free  communication  that  he  made  to  his  teacher,  in  either  case 
we  conceive  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  for  the  teacher 
to  make  this  his  first  lesson,  by  writing  down  in  a  full  round 
hand,  on  a  slate,  the  words,  "  There  is  a  bird,"  and  then  let  the 
deaf-mute  know  that  the  speaking  people  said  these  words  to 
signify  the  same  thing  that  he  said  by  signs.  This  is  easily 
done  by  making  the  sign,  "  There  is  a  bird,"  which  the  deaf- 
mute  will  at  once  recognize,  and  then  pointing  to  the  written 
words,  speaking  the  words  at  the  same  time,  and  then  to  the 
mouth,  with  appropriate  gestures.  The  deaf-mute  will  then  at 
once  see  what  is  meant  by  written  language,  which  he  had  no 
idea  of  before,  and  thus  the  important  key  for  opening  up  the 
way  to  future  progress  is  constructed,  so  that  from  the  very 
first  intelligence  is  brought  out  into  full  play.  It  is  true  that 
the  pupil  will  not  at  first  distinguish  the  different  words  and 
letters,  and  it  is  of  no  importance  that  he  should  ;  they  will  ap- 
pear to  him  just  as  one  whole — merely  a  number  of  strokes ; 
but  it  is  this  very  idea  that  the  teacher  who  practises  this 
method  considers  the  primum  mobile  of  the  whole  system  of 
tuition.*    The  deaf  mute  would  very  likely,  if  it  were  not 


*  ;,The  teacher"  here  referred  to  is  the  writer  himself.  My  fathers 
earlier  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  the  revered  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican system.  The  same  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly  that  sbut  the  venerated 
Gallaudet  out  of  the  British  schools  half  a  century  ago  denied  my  father 
the  opportunity  of  insight  into  the  method  pursued  in  the  Edinburgh  In- 
stitution, the  only  school  of  the  kind  then  existing  in  his  native  country. 
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pointed  out  to  him,  consider  that  any  lines,  such  as  he  himself 
or  any  other  child  might  draw,  would  do  equally  well.  The 
teacher,  however,  points  out  the  whole  sentence  as  meaning  the 
whole  of  the  sign  made,  and  thus  a  definite  idea  is  generated 
in  the  pupil's  mind  of  the  connection  between  what  he  signs 
and  what  speaking  people  utter  with  the  mouth ;  in  fact,  a 
practical  idea  is  formed  from  the  very  first,  which  is  gradually 
developed  as  his  education  proceeds.  The  teacher  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  that  he  should  at  first  know  the  meaning 
of  each  word  or  member  of  the  sentence,  "  There  is  a  bird,"  be- 
cause he  will  come  to  know  this  after  he  understands  more  fully 
the  language  as  it  is  practically  presented  to  his  mind,  and 
when  he  knows  this  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  single  words,  the  meaning  of  each  word 
can  be  pointed  out.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  thing 
noticed  by  the  pupil  is  the  bird,  and  then  the  idea  of  telling 
what  he  observed.  This  being  the  case,  by  pointing  to  the 
word  bird,"  and  signing  for  it,  by  imitating  with  the  arms  the 
flying  of  a  bird,  he  is  made  to  mark  that;  and  then  "a,"  as 
meaning  one,  and  "is,"  as  denoting  existence,  and  "there,"  as 
indicating  the  place  pointed  to ;  so  that  the  collocation  of  the 
words  as  thus  expressed  by  the  signs  is  "  Bud  is  there,"  the 
article  "  a  "  being  understood,  and  seldom  expressed,  except  by 
using  "  one  "  when  we  wish  to  be  definite. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  teacher  himself  began  the  inter- 
course by  signing  to  the  pupil  to  "shake  hands,"  or  by  hold- 
ing out  the  hand  for  this  purpose  in  a  way  that  is  universally 
understood.  Then  the  teacher  who  adopts  the  system  of  tui- 
tion that  we  are  now  considering  would  do  with  this  sentence 
the  same  as  was  done  with  the  one  already  illustrated.  "  Shake 
hands  "  would  signify  the  whole  act  as  indicated  by  the  sign, 
and  though  the  deaf-mute  could  not  know  whether  the  first  or 
the  second  word  meant  the  "  hands,"  or  which  the  action,  yet 
he  would  at  once,  in  the  way  formerly  explained,  understand 
that  the  two  words  meant  the  doing  of  the  thing  that  the  sign- 
ing led  him  to  do :  while  in  his  after  lessons  he  would  learn 


Thus  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  he  carved  out  a  path  for  him- 
self, deliberately  adopting,  as  the  result  of  independent  study  and  experi- 
ment, the  system  sketched  above,  which  is  now  being  gradually  recognized 
as  the  best,  because  the  most  natural,  method  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

J.  S.  H. 
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the  exact  meaning  of  each,  and  in  this  way  anything  that  was 
said  at  the  first  interview  would  be  easily  made  the  first  or 
starting  lesson  by  the  teacher  who  -adopts  this  system  of  tui- 
tion. This  does  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  facilitates,  the 
regular  course  which  the  teacher  litis  previously  marked  out  for 
all  his  pupils. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  remark  that  the  teacher 
who  practises  the  method  now  under  review  is  just  following 
out  the  natural  way  in  which  spoken  language  is  acquired.  For 
instance,  does  not  the  mother  talk  to  her  child  as  if  it  under- 
stood her  words  ?  She  does  not  wait  till  her  babe  understands 
the  letters  one  by  one,  or  the  words  one  by  one,  before  she 
practically  utters  vocal  speech.  No ;  she  speaks  from  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart  in  intelligible  language,  and  though  the  child 
knows  not  the  meaning  till  the  same  may  be  uttered  a  thousand 
times  over,  yet  it  does  come  to  know  by  frequent  repetition  the 
endearing  words,  '"Dance  now,  my  darliug,"  "Give  me  a  smile 
now,"  07-  "  Give  me  a  kiss,"  and  will  dance  and  smile  and  kiss 
the  fond  mother,  while  it  knows  not  the  meaning  of  a  single 
word  in  the  sentences.  Yet  the  sound  as  a  whole  is  recognized, 
and  the  action  indicated  by  it  is  done  by  the  child,  though  it 
cannot  utter  an  articulate  sound,  except,  perhaps,  "Ba,  ba,"  or 
"  Mam,  mam,"  without  any  conscious  meaning.  Exactly  so 
can  the  deaf-mute  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  sentences  be- 
fore he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words  composing 
them ;  and  though  apparently  slower,  so  far  as  getting  the 
names  of  things  is  concerned,  yet  he  is  actually  progressing 
more' rapidly,  and  acquiring  the  habits  and  idioms  of  the  lan- 
guage more  thoroughly,  than  by  learning  single  words  and  then 
composing  sentences. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 

As  it  may  be  useful  to  the  general  reader  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  shall,  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  our  limits  and  the  absence  of  signs  will  per- 
mit, briefly  endeavor  to  explain  the  process  by  which  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  brought  to  understand  written  language,  so  that 
one  may  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  them  should  circumstances 
or  Providence  present  the  opportunity.  In  general,  we  would 
remark  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  by  natural  signs,  as  they  are  merely  a  kind  of  evanescent 
picture  of  the  thing  signified,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the 
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hand,  or  some  convenient  object,  and  do  with  it,  or  to  it,  as  you 
would  do  with  or  to  the  reality,  and  by  making  a  motion  with 
the  hands  or  other  members  of  the  body,  as  convenience  di- 
rects, like  the  kind  of  action  indicated  by  the  motion,  or  draw- 
ing lines  to  describe  the  thing  spoken  of,  somewhat  like  its  shape 
or  figure,  you  have  the  substantial  elements  of  deaf  and  dumb 
communication  by  natural  signs,  which  study  and  practice  and 
tact  can  readily  wield  for  all  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse. 
An  example  or  two  may  suffice  to  illustrate  these  remarks. 
Suppose  I  were  to  say  to  a  deaf-mute,  "  The  plowman  eats 
porridge  and  milk,"  I  would  hold  my  left  hand  and  move  it 
as  if  I  had  meal  on  it,  and  stir  about  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other  as  in  the  act  of  making  porridge ;  and  then  pointing  to 
any  place,  as  if  the  porridge,  as  indicated  by  the  sign,  were  in 
that  place,  or  to  an  object,  say  by  a  significant  look,  "Sup- 
pose that  to  be  porridge ;"  then  again  moving  my  hand  as  in 
the  act  of  milking  a  cow,  and  pointing  to  another  place  or 
object  close  by  the  former,  as  if  the  milk  were  there,  which 
the  motion  of  milking  pointed  out,  say,  "  Suppose  that  to  be 
milk,"  or,  "There  is  milk;"  then  again  imitate  the  action  of 
eating  porridge  and  milk ;  and,  lastly,  holding  the  hands  as  if 
at  the  plow,  and  giving  the  chin  a  stroke  or  two  with  the  hand 
— as  in  the  act  of  stroking  the  beard — indicating  thereby  the 
beard  as  a  distinguishing  mark  or  sign  for  man,  point  once 
more  to  the  former  place  or  object,  and  I  have  given  out  the 
idea  by  signs  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  words,  "  The  plowman 
eats  porridge  and  milk."  But  if  you  wished  to  convey  the  idea 
that  "The  plowman  is  eating  porridge  and  milk,"  you  have 
simply  to  make  the  same  signs,  but  keeping  your  eye  fixed  in 
the  direction  of  the  party  doing  so,  or  supposed  to  be  doing  so, 
as  this  indicates  the  present  action,  pointing  with  an  affirmative 
expression  in  that  direction  after  you  have  signed,  as  before. 

Again:  suppose  you  would  tell  a  deaf-mute,  "Fill  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  give  it  to  a  beggar-man  at  the  door,  for  he  is  cold," 
shut  your  left  hand  so  far  as  to  bring  the  points  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  together ;  this  will  represent  a  cup.  Then  fill  with 
your  right  hand  as  if  you  were  pouring  out  coffee  into  your 
left  hand,  till  you  have  filled  it,  as  it  were.  (It  will  be  observed 
that  as  coffee  is  in  general  poured  out  from  the  pot  sideways 
and  tea  from  the  front  of  the  pot,*  by  means  of  these  distinct 


*  ThiR  sign  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  principle  already  stated. 
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motions  coffee  or  tea  is  easily  recognized.)  Then  take  your 
left  hand  with  your  right  as  if  it  were  the  real  cup  of  coffee, 
and  give  it  as  if  you  were  giving  the  reality  ;  then  make  the  sign 
for  "  a  man  "  by  stroking  the  beard  as  before,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  supplicating  manner,  with  the  hand  held  out  as  if  asking 
alms.  This  will  indicate  the  "  beggar-mam"  and  by  turning 
the  hand,  as  if  opening  a  door  with  the  handle,  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  at  the  same  time  pointing,  with  a  nod  of 
the  head,  to  the  deaf-mute,  as  indicating  that  you  want  him  to 
do  what  you  have  signed,  while  you  would  give  a  shiver  as  from 
cold,  pointing  to  the  beggar-man  and  the  coffee  at  the  same 
time.  He  would  at  once  understand  what  you  bade  him  do. 
and  the  reason  for  it, 

Again  :  suppose  you  wanted  to  say  to  a  deaf-mute,  "  There  is 
a  man  sitting  at  the  fire  with  his  legs  across  one  another." 
Substitute  two  fingers  for  legs,  and  place  them  over  one  another, 
and  bend  them  as  in  the  act  of  sitting,  and  as  if  you  were  look- 
ing at  the  person,  point  the  attention  of  the  deaf-mute  to  him, 
and  then  do  as  if  you  were  warming  your  hands  at  a  fire,  and 
pointing  forward  to  it ;  this  will  indicate  the  fire  at  which  the 
man  is  sitting,  and  the  sign  for  "  man,"  as  before,  will  indicate 
the  person  who  sits,  which  signs  the  deaf-mute  will  easily  under- 
stand as  expressive  of  what  you  mean.    Once  more :  suppose 


that  a  sign  which  is  natural  (7.  e..  leading  naturally  to  the  object  indicated ) 
and  appropriate  in  certain  circumstances  may  lose  its  significance  when 
those  circumstances  are  changed.  Twenty  years  ago.  when  the  above  article 
was  written,  the  difference  in  form  between  a  1 '  tea-pot "  and  a  '  *  coffee-pot. " 
and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  mode  of  handling  them,  suggested 
the  simple  and  effective  waj-  of  representing  and  distinguishing  them  by 
signs  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  similarity  in  shape  and  manner  of  using 
these  domestic  utensils  at  the  present  time  of  course  renders  the  signs  no 
longer  appropriate,  and  requires  the  substitution  of  other  signs  adapted  to 
the  change  in  social  usage.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  American  signs 
for  ,,man"  and  "  gentleman,"  both  of  which  are  founded  in  fashion  and 
conventional  usages  peculiar  to  western  civilization,  and  would  have  no 
significance  to  a  deaf-mute  accustomed  to  Asiatic  or  African  society.  The 
sign  for  man— the  bearded  one — given  by  the  writer,  and  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  British  schools,  has  always  appeared  to  me  much  better,  as 
being  founded  on  a  natural  characteristic  of  the  genus  Jtomo,  almost  uni- 
versally appropriate.  "Where  natural  signs  of  such  wide  application  can  be 
found  it  seems  desirable  to  adopt  them  in  preference  to  those  which, 
although  perhaps  equally  significant,  are  of  a  merely  local  or  conventional 
character.  J.  S.  H. 
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you  wanted  to  say,  i;  God  sees  us."  Having  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  deaf-mute,  look  upward  as  if  you  saw  some  one,  and 
then  look  to  the  deaf-mute  and  in  to  yourself,  pointing-  to  the 
eyes;  then  point  upwards  with  a  solemn  and  overawed  counte- 
nance, and  this  will  convey  the  idea  indicated  by  the  words, 
"  God  sees  us."  Whatever  idea  the  deaf-mute  may  have  of  God, 
his  notion  will  just  be  according  to  his  intelligence.  He  may 
only  conceive  of  Him  as  a  man  merely,  which  is  a  very  natural 
idea  for  the  young  or  ignorant  mind  to  entertain  ;  or  he  may 
think  God  to  be  some  great  undefined  being  or  indescribable 
something,  not  being  able  to  form  any  definite  idea  concerning 
Him,  except  as  one  who  is  represented  as  seeing  him ;  or  he 
may  take  up  the  same  idea  that  we  have  of  Him  if  he  be  an  ed- 
ucated mute;  but  whatever  notion  he  may  entertain  of  the 
Being  whom  we  call  God,  he  will  at  once  understand  that  that 
being  is  represented  as  seeing  him,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we 
may  suppose  of  persons  having  different  degrees  of  conception 
about  God,  as  ignorant  heathens,  or  somewhat  instructed  or 
educated  Christians,  who  would  have  the  same  idea  conveyed 
that  God  saw  them  when  the  words  "  God  sees  us  "  were  ad- 
dressed to  them,  as  they  might  be  in  a  mixed  assembly.  Thus 
it  may  be  easily  seen  that  by  pointing  upwards  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  awe.  and  looking  to  the  deaf-mute,  we 
signify  to  him  that  the  word  God  means  that  one  pointed  out 
above.  He  will,  whatever  be  his  intelligence,  whether  educated 
or  uneducated,  at  once  see  that  the  signs  indicate  the  Great 
Being  above  ;  and  whatever  his  views  at  first  of  this  Great  One 
may  be,  he  will  still  recognize  the  sign  which  in  this  simple 
but  significant  way  speaks  of  this  Great  One,  and  as  he  comes 
to  know  more  and  more  of  Him,  so  will  his  ideas  expand  till  he 
comes  to  see  Him  as  the  Scriptures  declare  Him  to  be.  Thus, 
while  his  first  rude  conceptions  of  God  may  indeed  be  very 
gross,  even  though  he  should  regard  the  sign  as  merely  indicat- 
ing something  overawing,  without  knowing  what  that  something 
really  is,  still  the  significant  aspect  of  the  signer — speaker,  if 
you  will — and  the  direction  to  which  he  points,  lead  his  mind 
to  think  that  it  is  something  remarkable :  and  as  he  thinks  on  this 
and  sees  the  same  sign  used  when  speaking  of  this  remarkable 
something,  and  the  things  said  concerning  this  Wonderful  One, 
his  ideas  gradually  expand  till  he  comes  to  see  that  this  Awful 
Being,  this  Wonderful  One,  is  the  pervading  Spirit—  the  source 
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of  all  that  exists.  Thus,  while  the  significant  symbol  that  directs 
his  attention  to  the  God  whom  we  worship  is  the  same  as  ever, 
his  conception  of  Him  whom  we  call  God,  which  the  use  of  the 
sign  now  suggests  to  his  mind,  is  vastly,  it  may  be  said  im- 
measurably, different. 

As  to  the  teacher  who  adopts  the  system  of  tuition  which  in- 
structs the  deaf-mute  in  single  words  before  constructing  sen- 
tences, we  would  remark  that  what  we  have  already  said  is  ap- 
plicable to  his  system  when  he  begins  to  instruct  them  in 
sentences,  and  on  this  point  we  need  not  eu  large.  And  in  re- 
gard to  single  words  we  will  have  occasion  to  speak  presently, 
as  well  as  advert  to  other  things  equally  applicable  to  the  two 
methods  of  tuition,  and  on  this,  also,  we  need  not  here  further 
enlarge.  We  would  only  briefly  advert  to  one  item  of  thought 
which  is  worthy  of  attention,  namely,  that  in  teaching  by  single 
words  at  first,  there  is  danger,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  that 
the  pupil  will  be  apt  to  use  the  words  in  a  disjointed  way  when 
he  should  use  them  connectedly ;  and  where  assistants  are  em- 
ployed who  are  not  experienced,  this  unfortunate  result  is  gen- 
erally observed,  unless  they  are  careful  to  give  the  pupil  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  what  he  is  learning.  The  care  of  the 
principal  teacher  is  therefore  very  specially  called  for. 

TEACHING  OF  SINGLE  WORDS. 

When  the  idea  of  the  use  of  written  language  is  fairly  un- 
derstood by  the  deaf  and  dumb  it  is  easy  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  any  single  word,  or  phrase,  or 
sentence,  by  means  of  signs ;  but  in  any  of  these  cases  care 
must  be  taken  to  give  them  the  proper  idea  conveyed  by  the 
written  words,  (otherwise  progress  is  marred,)  and  this  may  be 
done  by  pointing  to  the  reality,  or  a  picture,  or  by  various 
signs,  as  has  been  already  adverted  to,  if  care  be  taken  to  ren- 
der them  appropriate ;  and  this  can  be  done  whatever  method 
of  instruction  may  be  adopted. 

NOUNS. 

It  will  generally  be  found  best  to  lead  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  know  by  words  the  things  that  are  about  them,  or  the 
parts  of  the  body,  or  any  familiar  object,  because  that  which 
engages  their  attention  daily  will  furnish  the  best  practical  ex- 
ercises. It  is  usual,  in  teaching  them  the  meaning  of  nouns,  to 
sign  the  thing  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  words,  and 
then  point  to  the  word,  letting  them  understand  by  suitable 
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gestures  that  this  word  means  the  same  thing  as  the  sign  means, 
speaking  people  using  the  word  and  deaf-mutes  using  the  sign. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  signs,  however,  that  you  give 
no  more  than  the  very  idea  that  the  icord  conveys,  otherwise 
they  may  be  led  astray.  For  example,  write  the  word  "  nose," 
or  point  to  the  word  already  written,  and  then  point  to  their 
own  nose,  or  yours,  or  to  the  nose  of  any  other,  or  sign  for  the 
nose  of  any  beast,  and  make  them  do  the  same,  signing  as 
many  as  they  can,  or  as  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  let  them 
know  that  the  word  "nose"  means  the  thing  pointed  out. 
Again,  do  the  same  with  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  foot,  head, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  body,  or  in  regard  to  things  around 
them,  such  as  chair,  table,  bench,  bed,  man,  boy,  woman,  girl, 
fire,  etc.,  make  the  appropriate  sign,  and  point  to  the  reality  or 
the  picture,  or  sign  till  it  is  thoroughly  understood.  Again, 
as  to  things  out  of  sight,  such  as,  it  may  be,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  grass,  sea,  mountain,  tree,  lion,  elephant,  camel,  etc.,  the  ap- 
propriate sign  is  made  for  each,  and  the  place  pointed  to  where 
the  particular  thing  may  be  seen,  and  this  is  done  under  various 
modifications,  till  the  meaning  of  each  word  is  fully  understood. 
Again,  as  to  abstract  nouns,  such  as  wisdom,  love,  power,  good- 
ness, pride,  vanity,  and  the  like,  they  are  readily  comprehended 
by  making  the  appropriate  sign  and  pointing  to  the  person  or 
thing  that  possesses  the  quality  in  question,  giving  innumera- 
ble illustrations  by  signs  till  the  idea  is  understood.  In  like 
manner  persons  and  places  can  be  distinguished  by  pointing 
them  out  by  some  specific  mark,  which  in  sign-language  is 
just  their  name,  and  the  word,  as  expressive  of  the  name  of  the 
person  or  place  pointed  to,  as  equivalent  to  the  sign. 

As  illustrative  of  these  remarks,  for  example,  look  upwards, 
as  if  you  were  looking  to  the  sun,  and  let  your  eyes  be  as  if 
they  were  shut  by  its  dazzling  light,  and  after  pointing  to  the 
word  '*sun,"  point  in  the  same  direction,  showing  that  you 
mean  by  this  word  that  to  which  you  point ;  and  to  prevent  the 
pupil  from  mistaking  the  light  of  the  sun  for  the  sun  itself, 
form  a  circle  with  your  finger,  and  from  it  point,  with  a  signifi- 
cant tap  or  two  on  the  circle,  made,  it  may  be,  on  your  hand, 
in  the  same  direction  as  before,  and  your  idea  will  at  once  be 
recognized.  Again,  for  "  the  moon,"  you  may  hold  your  hand 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  moving  it  onwards,  and  point  up- 
wards from  your  hand  to  the  heavens,  and  this  will  be  recog- 
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nized  as  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  moon."  Once  more  :  for 
"a  mountain,"  hold  your  left  arm  bent  like  V,  and  with  two 
fingers  of  your  right  hand  move  up  your  left  arm,  as  imitating 
walking,  and  run  your  hand  indefinitely  beyond  the  upturned 
fingers  of  the  left,  and  then  point  to  the  reality,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reality,  and  the  deaf-mute  will  at  once  see  that  you 
mean  the  high  hills  or  mountains,  and  in  like  manner  with 
every  other  noun  of  the  kind. 

Again,  as  to  the  abstract  nouns,  for  example,  in  order  to  give 
the  meaning  of  the  word  power,  be  as  if  you  were  lifting  some 
heavy  thing,  and  having  lifted  it  and  laid  it  down  again,  as  it 
were,  point  to  your  arms  and  yourself,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  word,  and  with  an  affirmative  expression  of  countenance 
signify  that  the  something  in  your  arm  which  lifted  the  heavy 
thing  is  power.  The  deaf-mute  will  at  once  understand  you, 
and  as  the  whole  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  point  of  the 
finger  is  used  by  the  dumb  to  signify  degrees  of  anything,  by 
putting  the  forefinger  of  your  right  hand  to  within  a  little  of  the 
point  of  the  left-hand  forefinger,  and  referring  to  the  word 
power,  or  the  sign  for  it,  you  give  out  the  idea  of  little  power, 
or  weak  ;  and  if  you  put  the  finger  well  up  the  arm.  with  an 
affirmative  look,  you  give  the  idea  of  much  power,  or  strong  ; 
and  if  you  take  it  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  you  convey  the 
idea  of  "  very  great  power,"  or  powerful  ;  and  if  you  move  your 
finger  up  and  down  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicating  that  you  could  not  go  on  without  end,  you 
give  the  idea  of  unlimited  power,  or  omnipotent,  and  this  you 
can  apply  to  the  Great  Being  above  whom  we  call  God,  and 
this  invests  Him,  in  the  idea  of  the  deaf-mute,  as  One  of  almighty 
power ;  and  by  referring  to  the  word  mountain,  or  the  sign,  and 
lifting  the  one  arm  with  the  other,  as  the  mountain,  and  point- 
ing to  it  and  to  Him,  you  present  the  idea  that  He  could  lift 
the  mountains ;  and  this  idea  of  power  you  could  extend  to  the 
globe  itself,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  individually,  or  to  the 
cumulative  whole,  and  unmistakably  intimate  that  such  power 
dwells  in  the  Almighty.  Again,  the  word  eternity  can  be  un- 
derstood by  moving  the  hand  round  as  the  sun  moves,  ap- 
parently ;  this,  done  once,  is  a  day,  two  times  is  two  days,  and 
so  on ;  and  done  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  with  an  indica- 
tion that  you  could  not  go  on  without  stopping,  by  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head  implying  X<>.  you  then  give  the  idea  of  days 
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without  end ;  and  if  you  do  the  same  thing,  reversing  the  motion, 
you  give  the  idea  of  days  without  beginning,  and  both  together 
give  the  idea  of  eternity,  which  the  deaf-mute  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, and,  as  already  indicated,  b}'  referring  to  God  you  can 
signify  that  He  exists  in  eternity  and  that  He  is  eternal.  And, 
yet  again,  infinity  can  be  understood  by  a  similar  process. 
Suppose  you  measure  once  with  your  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  point  of  the  middle  linger ;  this  is  a  cubit,  twice  will  be  two 
cubits,  and  so  on  :  and  if  you  measure  onwards  indefinitely,  and 
point  to  the  horizon  as  if  to  measure  to  it  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  beyond  it.  and  then  point  upwards  and  measure  still, 
as  if  to  reach  the  concave  above,  and  then,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  as  before,  give  the  idea  of  no  end,  you  have  set  before  the 
deaf-mute  the  idea  of  infinity,  and  this,  as  formerly,  you  can 
apply  to  God,  and  so  convey  the  idea  that  He  dwells  in  infinity 
and  that  he  is  the  Infinite  One :  and  if  at  the  same  time  that 
you  measure  with  the  one  arm  3rou  turn  round  the  other  so  as 
to  indicate  everlasting  duration,  as  already  explained,  you  con- 
vey the  idea  of  infinity  and  eternity  as  co-extensive  with  each 
other.  In  like  manner,  every  personal  attribute  or  abstraction,* 
as^applied  to  the  creature,  can  be  taken  up  and  signed,  and  by 
gradual,  but  sure  steps,  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  can 
be  applied  to  God  and  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

OF  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  already  indicated  how  adjectives  may  be  formed  by 
signs  from  abstract  nouns:  but  of  adjectives  in  general  we 
shall  now  give  a  few  illustrative  examples.  Suppose  we  wished 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  words  black,  white,  wild,  sleepy, 
hard,  soft,  impossible,  distant,  tall,  slender,  fat,  lean,  dazzling, 
dark,  clever,  etc.,  we  would,  for  example,  to  give  the  meaning 
of  black,  point  to  coals,  soot,  common  ink,  if  at  hand,  and  sig- 
nify that  it  is  the  color  of  these  things :  or.  if  we  had  them  not 
at  hand,  nor  any  other  black  thing,  we  would  sign  them ;  or  we 

*  After  all  the  speculations  of  metaphysicians  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  "abstract  ideas,"  the  battles  between  •"nominalism"  and  "realism," 
and  the  conflicting  theories  of  "the  infinite,"  "  the  absolute."  and  "'the 
conditional,"  etc..  that  have  sprung  up,  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle down  to  those  of  Hamilton  and  Mill.  I  suspect  the  true  doctrine  will 
be  found  in  the  "common  sense  "  philosophy,  of  which  the  foregoing  seems 
to  me  an  excellent  practical  example,  marked  at  once  by  clearness,  sim- 
plicity, and  force.  J.  S.  H. 
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would  shut  our  eyes,  and  signify  that  the  color  of  that  now 
before  us  is  black,  or  that  darkness  is  black ;  and  this  we  would 
signify  by  shutting  out  the  light  by  signs,  as  at  night  in  bed, 
and  with  other  kindred  signs,  as  circumstances  might  direct. 
White,  we  would  indicate  by  the  color  of  snow,  light,  etc. 
Wild,  by  signing  a  lion,  tiger,  etc.,  and  withdrawing  from 
them  as  in  fear,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  them. 

Sleepy,  by  shutting  the  eyes  nearly,  and  nodding. 

Hard,  by  pressing  the  nails  or  the  finger  and  thumb  firmly 
together,  or  referring  to  stone,  iron,  etc. 

Soft,  by  pointing  to  the  cheek  and  pressing  it  gently,  etc. 

Impossible,  by  pointing  to  a  house  and  trying  as  if  to  lift  it, 
or  to  the  sun,  and  trying  as  if  to  touch  it. 

Distant,  by  looking  far  off  and  putting  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  to  the  top  of  the  left  arm  outstretched,  and  pointing 
with  a  significant  move  of  the  head  in  the  direction  looked  to. 

Tall,  by  moving  the  hand  well  up  as  indicative  of  growth. 

Slender,  by  bringing  the  hands  forward  from  the  sides  and 
narrowing  the  space  between  them. 

Fat,  by  puffing  out  the  cheeks  and  making  a  corresponding 
movement  with  the  arms. 

Lean,  by  drawing  in  the  cheeks  and  compressing  the  body 
with  the  hands. 

Dazzling,  by  winking  with  the  eyes  and  looking  up  as  with 
difficulty,  and  pointing  to  the  object  and  then  to  the  eyes. 

Dark,  by  trying  to  see,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  being  unable  to  see ; 
then  pointing  outward. 

Clever,  by  pointing  to  the  forehead  with  a  knowing  look  and 
expressive  of  approval,  and  pointing  as  if  to  some  one. 

or  pronouns. 

I  is  indicated  by  pointing  to  one's  self. 

You,  by  pointing  to  the  one  to  whom  you  speak. 

He,  by  pointing  to  a  man  or  any  male,  and  making  the  proper 
sign  for  a  man,  already  explained. 

She,  by  pointing  to  a  woman  or  any  female,  and  making  ihe 
sign  for  a  woman  or  female. 

It.  by  pointing  to  any  thing. 

My,  by  pointing  to  something,  and  then  to  yourself  as  the 
speaker,  with  a  nod. 

Your,  by  pointing  to  something,  and  then  to  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  you  speak,  with  an  affirmative  inclination  of 
the  head. 
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Their,  by  pointing  to  something  and  then  to  the  persons  of 
whom  yon  speak,  with  a  similar  movement  of  the  head,  etc. 
And  so  in  like  manner  with  all  the  other  pronouns. 
of  verbs. 

The  following  verbs,  as  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the 
deaf-mutes  come  to  know  this  class  of  words,  may  be  given  as 
a  specimen :  To  speak,  to  hear,  to  see,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  swim, 
to  command,  to  preach,  to  shoot  with  a  bow,  to  shoot  with  a 
gun,  to  destroy,  to  build,  to  sleep,  and  to  accommodate.  The 
meaning  of  these  words  may  be  conveyed  by  the  following 
signs,  or  in  the  following  way : 

To  speak.    Move  the  lips  as  in  speaking. 

Hear.  Be  as  if  you  heard  something,  and  point  to  the  ear 
and  forehead. 

See.    Be  as  if  you  saw  something,  and  point  to  the  eye. 

Walk.    Make  your  two  fingers  go  as  the  feet  in  walking. 

Run.    Make  the  fingers  go  as  in  running  with  the  feet. 

Swim.  Move  the  arms  as  in  swimming,  or  hold  your  hands 
at  your  sides  and  move  them  as  the  fins  of  a  fish. 

Command.  Look  and  act  with  a  gesture  of  authority,  as  if 
ordering  some  one. 

Preach.  Speak  as  if  addressing  people,  and  refer  to  God, 
and  by  opening  your  palms  as  a  book ;  this  will  give  the  idea 
of  preaching,  or  speaking  of  God  and  His  book  to  men. 

Shoot  with  a  bote.  Imitate  the  action  of  shooting  with  a  bow. 

Shoot  with  a  gun.  Make  the  motions  of  shooting  with  a  gun. 

Destroy.  Look  with  sorrow,  as  if  some  mischief  were  done, 
shaking  your  hands  and  head,  and,  as  if  breaking  something, 
point  to  where  you  looked,  shaking  the  head. 

Build.    Do  as  if  building  a  house. 

Sleep.    Be  as  in  the  act  of  sleeping. 

Accommodate.  Look  as  if  at  some  person  seeking  for  a  place 
and  then  where  you  are  yourself,  and,  with  a  movement  as  if 
making  room,  beckon  the  person  to  come  to  the  place,  pointing 
to  it;  this  will  give  the  idea  of  the  word  "accommodate." 

Other  illustrations  could  also  convey  the  same  meaning.  Cir- 
cumstances indicate  very  often  the  course  of  procedure,  and 
modify  the  signs. 

In  regard  to  present  time,  it  is  indicated  by  some  by  pointing 
upwards,  past  time  by  pointing  over  the  shoulder  behind,  and 
future  time  by  pointing  forward.    These  times  can  also  be  in- 
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dicated  another  way,  and  are  often  so  indicated.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  present  look  as  if  you  saw  the  thing;  for  the  past, 
turn  the  hand  round  to  the  left  several  times,  and  for  the  future, 
turn  the  hand  to  the  right,  making  it  go  round  several  times,  as 
the  sun  going.  The  past  may  also  be  shown  by  a  watch. 
Taking  out  a  watch  as  if  from  your  pocket,  and  looking  to  it 
and  pointing  as  to  the  hour,  will  indicate  the  present ;  moving 
the  one  forefinger  on  the  other  backwards,  as  the  hands,  of  the 
watch,  will  represent  the  past,  and  moving  the  finger  forward, 
as  the  hands  of  the  watch,  will  indicate  the  future..* 

OF  ADVERBS. 

These  may  be  represented  in  the  following  way : 
Here,  by  pointing  to  the  place  where  you  are. 
There,  by  pointing  to  a  place  away  from  you. 
Yonder,  by  pointing  to  a  place  still  farther  off. 
Sadly,  by  looking  with  sadness,  and  pointing  to  something 
doing. 

Slotvly,  by  moving  the  hand  slowly,  and  pointing  to  some- 
thing doing. 

// ither.  Point  with  an  affirmative  nod  to  the  place  where  you 
are,  and  by  shaking  the  head  signify  "not  another  place." 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  another  place. 

And  so  of  other  adverbs. 

or  PREPOSITIONS. 

These  may  be  very  conveniently  shown  by  the  hand,  acting 
with  them  as  with  the  reality. 

In.  Hold  your  left  hand  in  a  position  nearly  shut,  and  put 
in  your  forefinger  with  a  nod  and  a  look,  as  if  at  the  person  to 
whom  you  speak. 

Between.  Put  the  forefinger  between  any  two  fingers,  and 
nod  and  look  as  before. 

*  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  by  professional  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  as  to  the  character  of  the  various  signs  illustrated  in  this  ami 
subsequent  portions  of  this  article — some,  perhaps,  preferring  and  using 
other  signs  as  more  appropriate — it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  are  all 
strictly  original.  As  already  intimated,  the  writer  meed  nothing  to  the 
schools,  having  worked  out  his  own  system  of  instruction,  and  constructed 
all  his  signs  from  independent  study  and  experience.  As  a  practical  sign- 
maker  my  father  was  peculiarly  successful  in  reaching  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  in  conversing  with 
educated  mutes,  whatever  the  system  of  signs  under  which  they  had  been 
trained.  J.  S.  H. 
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Wear.  Put  your  finger  near  your  hand,  and  nod  and  look  as 
before. 

From.  Put  your  finger  to  the  hand,  and  move  it  away  with 
the  same  significant  motions. 

Above.  Hold  your  finger  above  the  hand,  and  do  as  already 
indicated. 

And  so  on  with  all  the  rest. 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

These  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

And,  by  pointing  to  two  objects,  and  then  by  a  nod  and  a 
nod  linking  them  together  in  thought. 
If,  by  a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head. 

Because,  by  pointing  to  something  done,  and.  with  a  look  of 
energetic  assertion,  referring  it  to  some  other  thing. 

Or,  by  pointing  to  one  thing  and  then  to  another,  with  a 
doubtful  or  half  affirmative  look  or  air,  nod,  pointing  to  the  one 
and  the  other. 

And  the  other  conjunctions  in  a  similar  way. 

OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

These  also  may  be  pointed  out  thus : 

Lo.  Pointing  a  person  to  something  with  a  look  of  attention. 

Begone.  With  a  stamp  of  the  foot  and  a  motion  of  the  hand 
outward,  to  be  away- 

Hurrah,  by  waving  the  hand,  and  making,  as  it  were,  a  loud 
sound  with  the  mouth. 

Adieu.  A  wave  of  the  hand,  and  away. 

And  so  with  the  rest. 

We  have  thus  to  a  greater  length  than  we  anticipated,  and 
but  imperfectly,  as  it  necessarily  must  be  without  the  aid  of 
signs,  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the  process  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  which  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable.  We 
shall  now  offer  a  very  few  remarks  on  the 

OMISSION  OF  WORDS. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  rather 
elliptical  in  their  wray  of  expressing  themselves :  that  they  fre- 
quently omit  the  articles  and  prepositions  as  well  as  pronouns 
and  conjunctions.  This,  we  think,  may  arise  from  two  causes : 
first,  from  learning  the  meaning  of  words  singly  without 
sufficient  practical  illustration ;  second,  from  the  habit  of 
people  who  can  spell  words  on  the  fingers,  but,  to  save  the 
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trouble  and  time  necessary  for  spelling  a  whole  sentence,  spell 
the  chief  word  or  words  and  make  signs  for  the  others :  and  as 
the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves  are  adepts  in  this  art  of  abridg- 
ment, they  are  encouraged  in  it  by  speaking  people,  and  when 
they  write  they  are  apt  to  think  that  as  people  know  what  they 
say  on  their  fingers,  though  not  fully  expressed,  the  defect  being 
supplied  by  signs,  they  will  know  also  in  writing,  and  thus 
they  are  apt  to  be  elliptical.  But  it  would  greatly  lessen  this 
fault  if  those  teachers  who  prefer  the  single  word  system,  as 
it  may  be  called,  would  inform  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speak- 
ing people  do  not  so  well  understand  them  when  they  write 
and  omit  wrords,  and  that  though  when  spelling  on  the  fingers 
they  know,  because  the  signs  made  help  them  to  understand 
the  meaning,  yet  the  sign  is  not  expressed  in  writing,  and 
therefore  they  should  write  fully  out  what  they  would  say  as 
far  as  they  can.  Besides,  those  who  can  converse  with  them 
on  the  fingers  should  make  as  few  omissions  as  possible,  wrhich 
would  go  a  great  way  to  lead  the  deaf-mute  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

With  all  due  respect  for  those  teachers  who  adopt  the  single- 
word  system,  we  think  that  a  long  course  of  learning  the  mean- 
ing of  single  wrords  unconnected  has  a  tendency  to  generate 
these  omissions,  and  though  subsequent  training  may  lead  to 
the  proper  use  of  words,  yet  the  previous  habit  is  not  so  easily 
cast  off'.  The  system  of  leading  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
understand  and  write  sentences  first  before  learning  to  know 
the  words  singly,  is,  we  conceive,  more  naturally  fitted  to  give 
the  habit  of  correct  writing,  and  requires  only  continuance  at 
school  to  perfect  it  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  in  others. 

CONSECUTIVE  THOUGHT. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  we  get  the  deaf-mute  to  un- 
derstand separate  and  independent  sentences  so  as  to  answer 
any  ordinary  question,  or  tell,  as  occasion  requires,  any  ordinary 
occurrence  or  discharge  any  ordinary  duty  in  common  life,  or 
carry  on  conversation  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  We  must  in 
the  first  instance  have  them  thoroughly  conversant  wdth  all 
these  things,  as  an  important  step  for  further  progress  ;  but  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  not  a  little  in- 
formed, and  yet  he  may  be  unable  to  follow  out  consecutive 
thought  in  written  composition ;  so  that  in  order  to  fit  him  for 
improving  himself  by  books  after  his  school  days  are  over,  he 
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is  trained  to  think  more  closely  than  is  necessary  for  merely 
conversational  intercourse,  and  to  this  end  the  idea  of  letter- 
writing  is  conveyed,  and  he  is  exercised  in  this  species  of  in- 
tercourse till  he  fully  understands  it.  He  has  also  his  attention 
turned  to  some  one  subject,  and  writes  his  thoughts  upon  it  at 
large,  bringing  out  all  he  knows  about  it,  and  as  may  seem  ne- 
cessary extending  the  description  or  sentiment  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  teacher's  suggestion  or  direction,  dictation  or 
help.  For  instance,  he  may  be  required  to  say  what  he  thinks 
about  a  bird,  a  horse,  the  sun,  or  the  world,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, either  single  or  complex,  and  thus  he  is  led  to  express 
himself  on  all  subjects  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  or  ac- 
quirements, just  as  we  train  children  in  other  schools  to  write 
letters  or  essays.  This  will  prepare  him  in  some  measure  for 
reading  in  general :  but  he  must  be  trained  to  reading  by  itself 
as  a  special  exercise.  He  must  have  portions  of  a  book  given 
him  for  exercise,  and  be  made  to  translate  it  by  signs,  so  as  to 
see  that  he  knows  the  train  of  thought,  as  well  as  answer  ques- 
tions upon  it  for  the  same  end.  The  Bible,  as  a  special  text- 
book, must  be  the  staminal  school-book ;  yet  he  must  have  other 
books  too,  so  as  to  have  before  his  mind  practically  a  general 
idea  of  books.  He  has  no  proper  idea  of  the  use  of  books  from 
merely  being  able  to  answer  questions  in  writing,  or  carry  on 
conversation  by  the  manual  alphabet :  to  give  him  this  idea  he 
must  be  told  that  speaking  persons  put  down  their  thoughts  on 
paper  or  in  books  to  keep  them  in  mind,  and  to  let  other  peo- 
ple know  them,  and  by  books  we  who  hear  talk  to  one  another, 
and  gather  up  more  and  more  knowledge.  He  is  told  that  let- 
ters are  just  a  way  of  speaking  to  people  whom  we  cannot  see 
to  talk  to  by  the  fingers,  or  who  could  not  hear  though  we 
spoke  to  them  by  the  mouth.  In  fact,  it  is  speaking  without 
being  seen  or  heard.  It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  be- 
cause they  have  no  idea  of  such  a  thing  till  they  are  actually 
informed,  for  among  themselves  naturally  they  have  nothing 
analogous  to  letters  or  books,  and  though  they  see  books,  they 
have  no  defined  idea  of  their  use  before  instruction ;  they 
merely  see  hearing  people  using  them,  but  for  what  they  have 
no  adequate  conceptions. 

AYe  have  thus  set  before  you  a  kind  of  bird's-eye  view  of 
some  phases  of  this  large  and  interesting  subject;  but  it  is 
difficult  without  signs  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  some  of  the 
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statements  that  we  have  made,  and  time  and  space,  and  our 
present  circumstances,  forbid  us  to  enlarge  in  mere  words.  We 
intended  to  make  some  observations  on  the  German,  French, 
and  American  modes  of  teaching,  as  well  as  give  some  speci- 
mens of  the  sign-language,  as  expressing  the  meaning  of  words  ; 
likewise  specimens  of  exercises  given  to  the  deaf-mutes ;  and 
also  a  view  of  the  process  by  which  articulation  is  effected  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  they  are  trained  to  speak, 
but  this  we  cannot  now  accomplish.  AVe  trust,  however,  that 
what  has  been  said  may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  attention 
of  some  to  this  subject  who  may  have  thought  little  of  it  before, 
and  our  object  will  be  promoted  if  the  present  remarks  be  the 
means  of  enabling  any  to  be  useful  to  the  deaf-mutes  when  they 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  serve  them,  as  they  come  in  their 
way,  or  lead  to  a  more  extended  and  enlightened  effort  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  darkness  in  which  their  minds  are  envel- 
oped, and  their  advancement  in  mental  and  moral  elevation 
among  their  more  highly  favored  fellow-men. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

LiUKjuiuje  Lessons.  Designed  to  introduce  Young  Learners, 
Deaf-Mutes,  and  Foreigners  to  a  correct  understanding  and 
use  of  the  English  Language,  on  the  principle  of  Object 
Teaching.  By  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  New  York:  Baker,  Pratt  &  Co.  1875.  12mo..  pp. 
232. 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  an  addition  to  our  too  meagre 
variety  of  elementary  text-books,  and  we  are  especially  glad  to 
welcome  one  from  the  accomplished  principal  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Institution,  who,  to  the  advantage  of  a  mind  naturally  ingenious 
and  philosophical,  adds  that  of  nearly  thirty  years'  experience 
as  an  instructor,  and  of  life-long  familiarity  with  deaf-mutes  and 
their  modes  of  thought.  The  motto  of  the  title-page,  "  Quorum 
purs  fui"  applied  by  Dr.  Peet  to  the  pupil  who,  according  to 
the  method  here  pursued,  takes  part  in  the  action  which  is  to 
be  made  the  topic  of  written  conversation,  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  author  himself,  so  thoroughly  is  he  identified  with 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  his  long  service  as  a 
teacher  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  work. 
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As  has  been  our  course  with  the  text-books  we  have  previously 
noticed  in  the  Annals,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
mentioning  the  leading  features  of  the  work,  and  attempt  no 
elaborate  review  or  criticism ;  for  wre  believe  the  only  possible 
test  of  excellence  is  that  of  experiment  in  the  school-room,  which 
it  is  not  at  present  in  our  power  to  apply.  We  learn,  however, 
from  various  sources,  that  the  book  before  us  is  receiving  this 
test  in  several  institutions,  and  we  hope  the  results  obtained 
will  be  reported  in  future  numbers  of  the  Annals.  Teachers 
will  please  remember  that  they  have  a  standing  invitation  to 
discuss,  in  these  pages,  this  or  any  other  text-book  which  they 
have  used  in  their  class-rooms.  A  few  simple  words  of  com- 
mendation, such  as  Mr.  Stone,  of  Hartford,  gives  to  Foster's 
"  Story  of  the  Bible  "  in  a  letter  from  which  an  extract  is  made 
below,  coming  from  a  teacher  who  speaks  from  his  own  expe- 
rience with  the  book,  is  worth  more  than  the  most  abundant 
praise  from  a  reviewer  who  cannot  so  speak ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  is  so  well  able  to  point  out  the  defects  or  errors 
of  a  text-book  as  the  thoughtful  instructor,  who  has  weighed  it 
in  the  balance  of  school  room  service  and  found  it  wanting. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  said  of  Dr.  Peet's  book  that  it  has  been 
tried  for  two  years  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  that  the 
results  are  considered  very  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Peet  begins  the  instruction  of  the  deaf-mute*  with  twelve 
objects  which  the  teacher  has  before  him,  and  the  names  of 


*  The  book,  as  its  title-page  shows,  is  designed  for  the  instruction  in 
language  of  hearing  children  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  deaf-mutes ;  but  as 
we  are  considering  it  only  in  the  last-named  point  of  view,  we  make  no 
reference  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  with  hearing  persons.  It  is  also 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  by  means  of  articulation  and  lip- 
reading,  in  which  case  the  manner  of  using  it  would  differ  somewhat  from 
that  here  set  forth.  We  may  add  that,  if  we  were  permitted  to  use  the  book 
according  to  our  own  judgment,  we  should  begin  with  the  sentences  on 
page  13  instead  of  the  words  on  page  12 ;  we  should  not  explain  to  the 
pupil  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words,  but  allow  him  the  pleasure  of 
finding  that  out  for  himself  a  little  later ;  we  should  present  the  words  as 
a  whole,  not  calling  his  attention  to  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed  ; 
in  order  not  to  confuse  his  mind,  we  should  introduce  at  this  early  stage  no 
other  form  of  the  alphabet  than  the  beautiful  script  Messrs.  Baker,  Pratt 
&  Co.  set  before  him :  and  in  various  other  ways  we  should  depart  so 
widely  from  the  method  prescribed  by  the  author  that  we  sujipose  he  would 
refuse  to  bear  any  share  of  responsibility  for  the  results.  But  as  our  pur- 
pose at  present  is  to  state  Dr.  Peet  s  plan  of  instruction,  and  not  our  own, 
we  will  refrain  from  further  digi-ession. 
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which,  introducing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  preceded 
in  each  case  by  the  definite  article,  are  written  on  the  black- 
board. The  pupil  is  first  taught  to  recognize  each  word  as  the 
representative  of  a  certain  one  of  the  objects  before  him,  so  that 
he  can  point  out  the  object  when  his  attention  is  directed  to  its 
name ;  then  to  spell  all  the  words  manually,  thus  becoming  so 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  both  the  manual  and  the  written 
alphabet  that  he  is  able  to  give  any  letter  in  either  alphabet 
upon  its  being  shown  him  in  the  other  ;  then  to  write  the  words 
himself  by  copying  them  from  the  book ;  and,  finally,  to  write 
them  without  the  book  when  the  corresponding  objects  are 
presented.  Having  thus  thoroughly  mastered  the  twelve  nouns 
which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  his  early  instruction,  the  pupil 
is  now  ready  for  his  first  lesson  in  language. 

Here  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  the  leading  and  distinctive 
feature  of  Dr.  Peet's  method,  viz.,  that  after  the  preliminary 
work  above  described,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  directions, 
questions,  and  answers,  these  being  written,  spelled  by  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  or  spoken,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
direction  is  first  given,  and  then  it  is  actually  performed  in  the 
class-room ;  next  comes  a  question  as  to  what  has  been  done, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  appropriate  answer.  It  is  stated  in 
the  preface  that  the  course  may  be  pursued,  if  desired,  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  signs  ;  but  all  the  instructions  to 
teachers  given  in  the  body  of  the  work — except,  perhaps,  in  one 
instance,  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  instructor  may  shake 
his  head  in  showing  that  the  plurals  of  some  nouns  are  not 
formed  regularly — indicate  that  signs  as  well  as  pictures  are 
wholly  to  be  dispensed  with,  recourse  being  had  only  to  objects 
and  actions,  as  here  described ;  and  we  understand  that  in  the 
New  York  Institution  no  signs  or  pictures  have  been  used  in 
the  instruction  of  classes  from  this  book.  Iu  speaking  of  this 
as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  work,  of  course  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Dr.  Peet  is  the  only  author  who  has  adopted  the 
method  of  objects  and  actions ;  it  is  employed  more  or  less  in 
almost  all  elementary  text-books  for  the  deaf,  and  in  Mr.  Keep's 
First  Lessons  especially  is  assigned  a  very  prominent  part ;  but 
nowhere  else  is  the  method  carried  so  far  or  followed  so  exclu- 
sively as  here.  Whether  this  is  desirable  or  not  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  experiment;  the  great  favor  with  which 
the  suggestion  was  received  at  the  Belleville  Convention  leads 
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us  to  hope  that  the  experiment  will  receive  a  full  and  fair  trial 
in  many  institutions. 

The  first  lesson  .in  language  illustrates  the  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  singular,  in  con- 
nection with  the  verb  touch  and  the  twelve  nouns  previously 
taught.  The  teacher  writes  on  his  slate  the  direction,  Touch 
the  hat. "  All  the  pupils  having  been  made  to  pass  in  single 
file  and  perform  the  act  as  directed,  the  teacher  writes,  "  What 
did  you  do  ?"'  and  each  pupil  is  taught  to  reply,  "  I  touched  the 
hat."  So  with  the  other  objects.  To  illustrate  further  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  as  distinguished  from  the  first,  the  teacher 
performs  the  action  of  touching  each  object,  and  as  he  does  so 
asks,  "  What  did  I  do  V  to  which  the  pupils  are  taught  to  reply, 
"  You  touched  the  hat."  etc.  For  the  third  person  singular  we 
have  the  teacher's  direction  to  some  one  of  the  pupils,  Albert, 
touch  the  hat:-'  "'Bertha,  touch  the  key:"  the  questions.  "  What 
did  Albert  do  ?"  "  What  did  Bertha  do  V  and  the  answers  from 
the  pupils,  "  He  touched  the  hat "  She  touched  the  key ;"  Al- 
bert and  Bertha  themselves,  however,  writing,  "  I  touched  the 
hat ;"  UI  touched  the  key."  At  the  close  of  each  exercise  the 
pupils  are  required  carefully  to  copy  the  directions,  questions, 
and  answers  from  the  book  upon  a  small  slate  or  upon  paper. 

The  next  section  introduces  additional  verbs,  nouns,  and 
pronouns,  upon  which  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  then  come  numerals  used  as  adjectives  and  as  pronouns, 
and  the  regular  plurals  of  nouns,  with  new  variations  of  questions 
and  answers ;  then  irregular  plurals ;  and  so,  by  a  natural  and 
easy  progression,  one  simple  form  of  language  after  another  is 
taken  up,  and  the  review  of  the  principles  already  acquired  is 
continued.  The  scope  of  the  work  includes  the  personal  pro- 
nouns in  all  their  variations  of  gender,  number,  and  case ;  the 
useful  interrogatives,  who,  which,  what,  how  many^  and  where  ; 
the  regular  and  the  most  important  of  the  irregular  plurals  of 
nouns :  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  articles :  the  cardinal 
numbers:  adjectives  of  color,  form,  size,  etc.:  verbs  in  the 
present  imperative,  and  in  the  past  indicative,  first,  second,  and 
third  persons,  singular  and  plural  numbers  :  many  prepositions, 
and  the  conjunction  and. 

All  the  exercises  are  printed  in  a  handsome  script  type,  that 
the  pupils  may  continually  have  before  them  a  perfect  model 
of  penmanship.    The  typographical  appearance  of  the  book 
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throughout  is  exceptionally  attractive  and  elegant  for  an  ele- 
mentary text-book. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  these  lessons  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  attended  with  the  following  desirable 
results : 

"1.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  associate  the  names  of  objects 
directly  with  the  objects  themselves. 

u.  2.  He  is  taught  to  form  letters  in  the  briefest  period  that 
is  consistent  with  a  conception  of  their  relations  to  words. 

"3.  He  is  euabled,  without  difficulty,  to  write  sentences  ex- 
pressing a  thought  existing  definitely  in  his  own  mind,  and  to 
comprehend  the  statement  of  the  same  thing  when  written  br- 
others. 

"4.  He  can  understand  and  use  written  language  perfectly, 
as  far  as  he  goes,  and  has  nothing  to  unlearn. 

"5.  He  can  make  no  advances  so  long  as  the  ground  pre- 
viously gone  over  is  only  partially  subdued.  This  necessitates 
constant  and  unremitting  review.  There  is  nothing  detached. 
Every  point  is  a  preparation  for  what  follows. 

"  6.  The  system  does  not  depend  for  its  results  upon  extra- 
ordinary tact,  ingenuity,  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
any  more  than  well-devised  machinery  depends  upon  excep- 
tional dexterity  in  the  operator.  Parents  thus  have  a  means  of 
starting  their  children  in  the  road  to  language  before  sending 
them  to  an  institution  especially  designed  for  their  benefit. 

"  7.  Satisfactory  average  results  ma}7  be  secured,  inasmuch 
as  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  bright  pupil  will  progress  three  or  four  times,  it 
may  be.  as  fast  as  the  dull  one,  who,  nevertheless,  will  know  as 
perfectly  as  the  bright  one  what  he  actually  learns. 

"  8.  The  education  of  a  deaf-mute  may  be  commenced  at  an 
earlier  age  than  has  heretofore  been  considered  desirable,  be- 
cause repetition  rather  than  reasoning  is  involved  in  carrying 
out  the  system,  and  the  memory  of  childhood  can  grasp  what 
its  faculty  of  deduction  fails  to  secure. 

"  9.  The  course  may  be  pursued  either  in  connection  with 
the  improved  language  of  signs  which  exists  in  many  institu- 
tions, a  language  which  is  in  itself  capable  of  expressing 
even  the  subtler  shades  of  thought,  or  without  using  signs 
at  all.  as  is  preferred  by  many  instructors.  Teachers  who  de- 
sire to  combine  articulation  and  lip-reading,  so  far  as  they  are 
able^  with  all  the  instruction  they  give  in  language,  and  who 
require  their  pupils  to  disuse  signs  in  the  class-room,  fearing 
that  their  thought  cannot  otherwise  be  made  to  run  in  the 
groove  of  language  as  spoken,  will  find  in  it  an  instrument 
whereby  they  may  carry  out  their  views  without  detriment  to 
their  pupils. 

;*  Finally,  deaf-mutes  are  enabled  to  attach  words  directly  to 
ideas  from  the  beginning,  and  so  learn  written  language  in  a 
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manner  closely  approximating  that  in  which  their  more  fortu- 
nate hearing  brothers  and  sisters  acquire  the  ability  to  express 
themselves  by  speech." 

This  manual,  though  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  introductory  to  a  course  which  we  cordially 
join  with  the  author  in  hoping  will  have  many  closely  succeed- 
ing parts,  in  which  the  development  of  language  in  its  more 
complex  forms  is  to  be  presented  on  substantially  the  same 
principle. 


First  Lesso'/is  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  John  R.  Keep. 
'Third  Edition.  Hartford:  Press  of  the  Case,  Lockwood  & 
Brainard  Co.    1876.    12mo.,  pp.  128. 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  this  book  have  been  noticed 
in  previous  volumes  of  the  Annals,  (xiii  254,  and  xx,  37.) 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Keep  sought  and  obtained  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instructing  a  class  of  new  pupils  in  the  American 
Asylum,  and  the  present  edition  embodies  the  results  of  his 
additional  experience  thus  obtained.  Comparing  it  with  the 
second  edition  we  find  the  entire  work  rearranged,  new  lessons 
inserted  and  added,  and  the  suggestions  to  teachers  correspond- 
ingly altered.  All  these  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity  and  clearness,  the  class  experimented  with  having 
been  composed  of  pupils  of  inferior  and  unequal  abilities,  and 
the  author  having  found  his  ingenuity  severely  taxed  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  book  within  their 
comprehension.  Mr.  Stone,  the  principal  of  the  Institution, 
writes  that  Mr.  Keep  was  entirely  successful  in  the  instruction 
of  this  class:  "I  was  much  gratified,"  he  says,  "to  witness  the 
progress  of  the  class  taught  by  Mr.  Keep  during  the  last  year 
while  using  this  book,  and  have  never  seen  new  pupils  more 
eager  or  interested  to  learn."  He  adds  that  the  book  in  its 
present  form  ,£  leaves  apparently  nothing  to  be  desired." 

The  second  edition  of  these  lessons  has  evidently  found 
much  favor  among  teachers,  having  been  used  during  the  past 
year  in  the  American,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  North  Carolina.  Mis 
souri,  Michigan,  Columbia,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Le  Couteulx 
St.  Mary's,  Oregon,  and  New  Brunswick  Institutions. 


The  Story  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  told  in 
Simple  Language  for  the  Young.  By  Charles  Foster. 
Hartford :  James  Betts  &  Co.  12mo.,  pp.  528. 
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Viewing  "  subscription  books"  with  a  natural  suspicion,  we 
sliould  hardly  have  been  disposed  to  give  this  work  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves  if  it  had  not  come  to  us  with  a  favorable 
endorsement  from  Mr.  Stone,  principal  of  the  American 
Asylum,  where  it  has  been  used  as  a  text-book.  ;'  It  seems  to 
me,"  he  writes.  "  that  its  introduction  into  our  institutions  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils.  If  it  were  known,  I  believe 
it  would  be  extensively  used,  and  that  man}'  of  our  graduates 
would  be  glad  to  get  it."  We  also  learn  that  it  has  been  used 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  that  it  meets  with  the 
same  favor  there. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  the  narratives  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  such  plain  and  simple  language  as  to 
be  readily  understood  by  the  young  and  the  illiterate.  In  this 
the  author  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  the  work  is 
thus  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  average  deaf- 
mute,  whether  pupil  or  graduate,  who  finds  so  few  books  that 
he  can  read  with  interest  or  profit,  and  for  whom,  as  for  the 
great  majority  of  hearing  persons,  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is 
hidden  or  obscured  in  the  manner  of  its  expression. 

Mr.  Foster  has  closely  followed  the  Scripture  narrative,  all 
the  suitable  portions  being  given  with  sufficient  fulness  of 
detail,  with  no  evidence  of  sectarian  bias,  and  with  scarcely  any 
comment,  while  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  maintained 
throughout.  We  must,  however,  express  our  regret  at  the 
insertion  of  the  "  Chronological  Table,"  of  which — without 
entering  into  the  question  of  its  correctness— it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  not  the  "  Story  of  the  Bible." 

Though  the  style  is  not  unexceptionable  in  a  literary  point 
of  view — one  prominent  fault  being  the  unnecessary  use  of  the 
conjunction  and  at  the  beginning  of  many  sentences — a  care- 
ful examination  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  sufficiently  simple 
and  clear  to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils  and  the  graduates  of  our  institutions,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  deaf-mutes  in  whose  hands  the  **  Story  "  is 
placed  will  obtain  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  than  is 
generally  the  case,  and  will  be  led  to  greater  love  for  its  pre- 
cious truths.  But  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
on  this  point,  we  make  a  brief  extract  from  the  author's  version 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  : 

••After  Abraham  was  dead.  God  was  very  kind  to  Isaac  and 
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blessed  him.  And  he  gave  Isaac  and  Rebekali  two  sons :  their 
mimes  were  Jacob  and  Esau.  Esau  was  the  elder  and  Jacob 
was  the  youuger.  Now  in  those  days  the  eldest  son  in  every 
family  had  what  was  called  the  birthright.  This  made  him 
the  chief  one  among  all  the  children  ;  he  was  greater  than  any 
of  the  others.  And  when  his  father  died  he  got  more  of  the 
silver  and  gold  and  cattle  that  had  been  his  father's  than  the 
others  did ;  he  got  twice  as  much  as  any  of  them,  because  he 
had  the  birthright.  And  Esau  was  Isaac's  eldest  son.  and 
therefore  had  the  birthright. 

••  When  Esau  and  Jacob  grew  up  to  be  men.  Esau  was  a 
hunter ;  he  went  out  into  the  field  and  killed  deer,  and  brought 
the  meat  home  to  his  father,  because  his  father  loved  to  eat  of 
it.  But  Jacob  lived  at  home  in  a  tent,  and  helped  to  take  care 
of  his  father's  flocks.  And*  one  day  Jacob  made  food  called 
pottage.  And  Esau  came  in  from  his  hunting  very  weary  and 
faint,  and  he  asked  Jacob  to  feed  him  with  his  pottage.  Jacob 
told  him  he  would  do  so  if  Esau  would  sell  him  his  birthright. 
Then  Esau,  because  he  felt  weak  and  sick,  said  that  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  that  the  birthright  would  do  him  no  good,  so 
he  sold  it  to  Jacob,  and  Jacob  gave  him  the  pottage  for  it.  It 
was  wrong  in  Esau  to  sell  his  birthright ;  God  had  given  it  to 
him.  and  he  should  not  have  sold  it ;  and  it  was  wrong  for 
Jacob,  in  this  way.  to  take  it  frorn  him." 

The  text  is  illustrated  by  58  full-page  wood  engravings,  which 
look  like  German  work,  and  are  better  executed  than  is  usual 
in  books  of  this  kind. 

The  volume  is  sold  by  agents  at  prices  varying  from  £2.75  to 
$5.00,  according  to  the  style  of  the  binding,  but  we  are  author- 
ized to  say  that  the  publishers  will  furnish  it,  bound  in  plain 
cloth,  at  si. 37^  to  institutions  ordering  a  number  of  copies. 

Veranschaulichung  der  Zeiteintheiluna.  Zwei  colorirte  Tafeln. 
Ein  Lehrinittel  zum  Anschauungs-tnterrichte  in  Elementar- 
schulen,  Yolks -schulen.  Taubsturnmen-Anstalten.  Idioten-An- 
stalten,  Schulen  fur  Schwachbefahigte,  Kindergarten,  etc. 
Von  Hetnrich  Soder.  Taubstummenlehrer  in  Stade.  Vienna, 
1874.    A.  Pichler's  Witwe  &  Solm  * 

These  charts  are  very  ingeniously  devised  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  tell  time."  and  to  show  him  all  the  possible  divisions  of 
time — the  minutes  into  half  minutes,  quarter  minutes,  and  sec- 


*  The  Divisions  of  Time  Illustrated.  Two  colored  Charts.  An  Aid  to 
Instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  for  use  in  Primary  and  Com- 
mon Schools,  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Schools  for  the  Feeble 
Minded,  Kindergartens,  etc.  By  Heixeich  Sodeb,  Teacher  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Stade.  (Hanover.)  Vienna-,  1874.  A. 
Pichler's  Widow  &  Son. 
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onds;  the  hour  into  half  hours,  quarter  hours,  and  minutes  ;  the 
day  into  hours,  forenoon,  afternoon  and  night,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, noon  and  midnight ;  the  week  and  month  into  days ;  the 
year  into  seasons,  months,  and  days:  the  equinoxes  and  solstices : 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  days  throughout 
the  year ;  the  difference  in  time  of  various  localities  on  the  globe, 
etc.,  etc.— all  made  obvious  and  simple  to  the  eye  by  variations 
of  color  and  form,  and  accompanied  by  movable  index  pointers 
and  other  appliances  for  varying  the  hour  of  the  day,  etc. 

Though  the  accompanying  words  are  German,  there  are  com- 
paratively so  few  of  them  and  the  meaning  is  so  little  depend- 
ent upon  them,  that  the  charts,  even  without  translation,  would 
be  found  almost  as  useful  in  our  schools  as  in  those  of  Germany. 
The  price  of  the  two  charts  in  Vienna  is  about  90  cents  (gold) 
in  portfolio,  or  $1.50  mounted. 


Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  By  W.  Van  Praagh'.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1871. 
Svo..  pp.  20. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh  has  become  familiar  to  us  within 
recent  years,  lirst  as  the  instructor  of  the  school  connected  with 
the  "Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home,"  founded  by  the  Baroness 
Mayer  de  Rothschild,  and,  later,  as  the  director  of  the  "Normal 
Day  School."  established  in  1872  by  the  "Association  for  the 
Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."'  an  unsectarian  organ- 
ization which  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  same  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  but  in  which  many  other 
persons  of  distinction  and  rank  are  interested.* 

Mr.  Van  Praagh  is  a  disciple  of  the  distinguished  Director 
Hirsch,  of  Rotterdam,  in  whose  institution  he  was  a  teacher  be- 
fore going  to  England,  and  is  an  ardent  and  able  advocate  at 
once  of  articulation  and  of  day-schools.  In  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  after  some  remarks  upon  education  in  general,  he  discusses 
briefly  the  nature  of  deafness,  the  German  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  comparative  merits  of  day-schools  and  boarding 
establishments ;  after  which  he  lays  down  a  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization of  day-schools,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  that  of  the 
Rotterdam  school,  and  substantially  the  same  as  that  adopted 
for  the  school  in  London  under  his  own  direction. 


*  S^e  the  Annals,  vol.  x\.  page  l'.M). 
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The  subjects  proposed  to  be  taught  are  "speaking,  lip-read- 
ing, reading,  writing,  (plain  and  ornamental.)  arithmetic,  ideas 
on  general  religion  and  morality,  natural  philosophy,  geography, 
general  history,  grammar,  (in  connection  with  every  subject 
taught,)  nee  die- work  and  all  its  branches,  drawing,  (in  connec- 
tion with  the  Art  School  at  South  Kensington,)  and  gymnastics.'' 
Artificial  flower-making,  painting,  etc.,  are  extra. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  regulations  suggested 
by  Mr.  Van  Praagh  for  the  day-school : 

"  One  teacher  is  generally  required  for  every  ten  pupils. 
•  "  The  education  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  institution  is  on  the 
system  of 'sounds/  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  the  manual  or 
finger  alphabet,  and  all  artificial  signs. 

■•  When  the  pupils  shall  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  lip- 
reading,  their  religious  instruction  will  be  entrusted  to  clergy- 
men of  the  church  or  sect  to  which  they  belong. 

"  Every  pupil,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  reached  the  required 
age,  and  obtained  sufficient  proficiency,  will  be  apprenticed  at 
the  expense  of  the  institution.  This  rule  is  only  applicable  to 
pupils  who  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

•k  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  permission  may  be 
given  for  the  admission  during  defined  hours  to  such  persons 
as  may  be  desirous  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  education  of  the  institution. 

"  Once  a  week  a  lesson  will  be  given,  to  which  the  public  will 
be  admitted. 

"  No  child  is  admitted  as  a  pupil  under  the  age  of  five  years. 
The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  eight  years,  reckoned 
from  the  time  that  the  child  shall  have  reached  its  seventh 
year,  the  instruction  before  this  age  being  merely  preparatory. 
The  committee  have  the  power  of  making  such  exceptions  to 
this  rule  as  they  may  at  any  time  deem  necessary. 

•  The  pupils  are  required  to  prepare  their  lessons  at  their 
homes,  and  it  is  particularly  requested  that  the  parents  or 
guardians  assist  their  children  in  then  studies. 

••With  a  view  of  facilitating  the  intellectual  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  pupils,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians  will  confer  with  the  director  as  to  their 
management  at  home,  so  that  there  may  be  perfect  harmony 
between  home  and  school."' 

We  also  quote  the  following  general  remarks,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  boarding-establishments  as  well  as  day-schools  : 

••School-rooms  should  be  built  with  particular  attention — 
very  light,  airy,  cheerful ;  no  dull,  heavy,  and  gloomy  rooms. 
The  school-fiirniture  must  not  consist  of  old-fashioned  desks, 
but  usual  square  or  oblong  tables,  so  that  pupils  can  see  each 
other's  faces  and  easily  converse  ;  the  teacher's  seat  always  to 
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be  placed  where  full  light  falls  on  his  face ;  garden  and  play 
rooms,  with  the  usual  gymnasium,  by  no  means  to  be  forgo tten. 

"To  the  art  of  drawing,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  require- 
ments and  best  recreations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid,  and  instruction  in  gymnastics  should 
be  imparted  to  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys.  This  should  on 
no  account  be  omitted,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  quite  as 
necessaiy  as  the  instruction  in  any  branch  of  science.  Not  only 
must  care  be  taken  of  the  mental  improvement  of  the  child,  but 
we  must  also  study  its  physical  requirements :  and  all  the  edu- 
cators of  deaf-mutes  will  undoubtedly  agree  with  me  that  gym- 
nastics, when  properly  taught,  have  a  wonderful  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  deaf  child. 

"One  word  as  regards  the  teachers.  Their  work  is  a  very 
laborious  one,  and  truly  must  be  a  labor  of  love.  Those  who 
enter  the  profession  must  devote  themselves  with  body  and 
soul  to  the  holy  task  entrusted  to  them.  The  only  compensa- 
tion they  can  expect  from  their  fellow-creatures  is,  that  their 
work  be  paid  to  such  an  extent  that  no  pecuniary  care  may 
trouble  them,  that  they  can  think  wholly  and  solely  of  their 
work,  and  can  find  in  their  calling  sufficient  means  to  live  with- 
out anxiety  of  mind.  If  the  work  is  to  succeed  fully,  we  must 
have  the  services  of  such  devoted  men ;  and  committees  cannot 
better  insure  the  success  of  the  institutions  they  govern  than 
by  a  studious  consideration  of  the  teacher. 

"  Every  one — but  particularly  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb — must  unite  ;  in  this  work  they  must  openly  declare  what 
they  think  is  wanted  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf.  Those  who 
dare  not  speak  either  for  fear  of  men  or  to  please  men,  from 
egotistical  views,  or  other  causes,  neglect  their  duty.  They 
who  openly  say  what  is  really  wanted,  what  they  find  succeeds 
and  what  fails,  and  what  experience  tells  them  should  be  done 
for  the  success  of  the  work,  need  not  fear  to  cause  the  dissatis- 
faction of  'their  committees,  but  will  deserve  their  thanks,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  philanthropists.  At  all  events,  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  convinced  that,  according  to  their 
convictions,  they  have  done  well,  and  at  least  they  will  have 
done  their  duty." 
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INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

New  York  Institution. — In  the  latter  part  of  November 
there  were  a  number  of  cases  of  malarial  fever,  less  serious  than 
was  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  but  accompanied,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  by  decided  typhoid  indications.  The  disease  was 
not  virulent  except  in  three  cases,  one  girl  and  two  boys,  who 
died  within  the  week  commencing  Sunday.  December  5.  In  each 
of  these  instances  death  was  the  result  of  a  complication  of  disor- 
ders. The  fever  cases  were  all  treated  in  the  new  cottage  hospi- 
tal, which  was  erected  last  summer.  At  no  time  were  there  more 
than  twenty  in  this  hospital,  and  the  surviving  patients  at  our 
latest  information  were  all  progressing  rapidly  toward  recovery. 
It  was  not  foimd  necessary  to  disband  the  school. 

The  Board  of  Health  thoroughly  examined  the  Institution 
while  the  sickness  prevailed,  and  found  nothing  to  criticise  in 
the  condition  of  the  house.  They  raised  the  question  whether 
the  construction  of  a  new  road  in  front  of  the  Institution  had 
not  some  connection  with  the  spread  of  the  disease.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  private  letter  of  a  thoughtful  and 
well-informed  correspondent  the  following  further  suggestions 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease : 

<;  It  is  probable  that  the  situation  of  the  Institution — on  a 
side  hill,  with  land  rising  above  it  on  the  north,  east,  and 
southeast — has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  concentration  of  un- 
healthy vapors  around  it,  which  would  not  be  the  case  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  or  on  a  plain.  The  court-yards,  possibly, 
also  lend  themselves  to  furthering  this  result.  They  should 
always  be  avoided  in  the  construction  of  such  an  institution." 

The  recurrence  of  an  epidemic  fever  at  this  time,  after  so 
much  money  and  effort  have  been  expended  to  place  the  Insti- 
tution in  what  seemed  a  perfect  sanitary  condition,  must,  we 
think,  lead  the  directors  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible 
safety  for  the  Institution  lies  in  its  speedy  removal  to  some 
more  healthful  locality. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  newly-constructed  and  ren- 
ovated buildings  were  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors 
on  Thursday,  October  21.  A  large  assembly  of  the  elite  of  the 
city  were  in  attendance,  and  an  interesting  address,  which  we 
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wish  we  had  space  to  give  at  length,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
William  Welsh.  The  visitors  expressed  great  admiration  for 
the  new  arrangements  and  present  appearance  of  the  buildings. 
The  featnre  which  excited  the  warmest  commendation  was  the 
providing  of  a  private  dressing-room  for  each  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  a  separate  closet  for  each  of  the  boys — an  arrange- 
ment which  ought  to  be  as  generally  adopted  in  our  institutions 
as  possible. 

The  school  session  began  November  3,  with  the  following 
changes  in  tlie  corps  of  instructors  :  Mr.  M.  L.  Brock  lias  re- 
turned to  his  old  position  in  the  Illinois  Institution  ;  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin B.  McKinley,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice as  an  instructor,  has  retired,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Bev. 
George  L.  Weed,  late  principal  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  ; 
Mrs.  Ann  Coulter,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Institution,  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Ziegler,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  have  been 
appointed  teachers  of  the  new  classes  of  girls :  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Hitchcock,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  Mr.  William 
C.  Turner,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  have  been 
appointed  teachers  of  the  new  classes  of  boys.  In  consideration 
of  Mr.  McKinley 's  long  career  of  usefulness,  the  directors  have 
voted  him  half-pay  for  life. 

The  directors  have  under  consideration  the  introduction  of 
Visible  Speech  in  teaching  the  articulation  classes. 

Michigan  Institution. — Miss  Annie  Wager  has  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan, 
late  supervisor  of  the  boys :  while  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Fitch  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Buchanan  as  supervisor  of  the  boys. 

Arkansas  Institute. — We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
financial  troubles  which  have  embarrassed  this  Institution  have 
been  removed.  The  State  Board  of  Finance  has  negotiated  a 
loan,  the  General  Assembly  has  made  ample  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  Institution,  and  the  school  will  be  re-opened  on 
the  2d  of  February.  A  remarkable  bill  which  passed  the  As- 
sembly during  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  removing  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  to  Arkadelphia,  transferring  the  Insti 
tution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  premises  of  the  Blind  In 
stitution,  and  turning  the  Deaf- Mute  Institution  into  an  Insane 
Asylum,  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
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Mr.  -  Car  u  ther  s ?  health  is  measurably  restored,  so  that  he  is 
able  fully  to  resume  his  duties. 

Pittsburg  Daf/- School. — We  regret  to  learn  that  this  school 
is  meeting  with  opposition  from  the  teachers  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  it.  and  whose  connection  with  it  was  terminated 
because  they  were  unable  to  carry  the  education  of  the  pupils 
as  far  as  was  desirable.  They  have  opened  a  rival  school  in 
Alleghany  City,  and  raising  against  the  Pittsburg  school  the 
entirely  groundless  charge  of  sectarianism,  have  endeavored, 
with  some  success,  to  draw  away  its  pupils.  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  Alleghany 
City  they  did  not  succeed ;  and  as  one  school  is  certainly  suffi- 
cient for  the  two  adjoining  towns,  and  Mr.  Logan,  the  principal 
of  the  Pittsburg  School,  is  a  gentleman  thoroughly  competent 
for  the  position,  we  hope  the  opposition  will  soon  cease,  and 
this  school  be  permitted  to  grow  into  the  fulfilment  of  its  mani- 
fest destiny  of  being  a  State  Institution  for  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Whipple  s  Home  School. — Mr.  Whipple  has  succeeded  in 
purchasing  the  property  which  has  been  used  for  the  school 
since  1873.  The  house,  as  we  judge  from  the  photograph  sent 
for  the  Centennial,  is  a  pleasant,  home-like  looking  place ;  it 
contains  24  rooms,  and  has  connected  with  it  58  acres  of  land. 
It  is  conveniently  located  in  a  healthful  locality,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Mystic  river,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  on  the  New  York  and  Boston  Shore  Line 
Railway.  The  cost  of  the  premises  was  $5,000,  which  is  regarded 
as  remarkably  cheap.  From  all  we  hear  of  Mr.  Whipple's  lit- 
tle school,  we  believe  he  is  very  successful  in  teaching  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading. 

( 'incinnati  Day-School. — Several  attempts  to  establish  a  day- 
school  in  Cincinnati  have  been  made  in  previous  years,  but  none 
were  successful  until  November  of  last  year,  when  a  school  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  McGregor,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
Institution  and  the  National  College,  and  late  a  teacher  in 
the  Maryland  Institution.  The  school  is  under  the  control  of 
the  city  Board  of  Education.  It  was  begun  November  8,  with  11 
pupils,  and  now  numbers  16,  with  a  prospect  of  further  increase. 
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New  Brunswick  Institution . — The  evening-school  connected 
with  this  Institution  has  been  suspended  on  account  of  impro- 
priety of  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  pupils ;  the  day 
and  boarding  school,  however,  continues  to  grow  and  prosper, 
as  is  shown  by  the  tabular  statement  published  elsewhere.  The 
erection  of  a  building  is  postponed  for  the  present,  all  the  funds 
available  being  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution. 


MISCELLANEOVS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Compulsory  Education  in  Prussia. — We  mentioned  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Annals  a  report  that  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  enacted  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hanover.  Mr.  Gude.  director  of  the  institution  at  Stade. 
Hanover,  in  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Organ,  says 
the  report  was  premature ;  that,  while  the  members  of  the 
provincial  directory  had  expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to 
such  a  measure,  and  would  use  their  influence  to  have  it  adopted 
by  the  general  Government,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Hanover  alone. 

Since  then,  important  action  with  reference  to  the  whole 
kingdom  has  been  taken  by  the  Prussian  Landtag.  On  the 
7th  of  April  last,  the  report  of  a  commission,  to  which  the  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  had  been  referred, 
was  considered  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  commissioners 
in  their  report  stated  the  large  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  growing  up  in  ignorance  in  nearly  the  same  figures  as 
those  given  by  Mr.  Saegert  in  his  Report  on  Deaf- Mute  Educa- 
tion in  Prussia,  reviewed  in  the  July  number  of  the  .  I  nnals,  and 
recommended.  (1st.)  that  the  Government  should  make  such 
modifications  in  the  law  relating  to  compulsory  education  as  to 
render  it  applicable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb :  and.  (2d.)  that  im- 
mediate special  provision  should  be  made  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes  in  the  district  of  Coslin,  where  their  number  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  recent  years  by  the  prevalence  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

In  the  debate*  which  followed  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 

*  This  debate  we  find  reported  in  full  in  the  Organ  fur  TaubstiuniiKn- 
lehrer,  a  small  but  valuable  sheet  devoted  to  deaf-mute  education,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  been  published  monthly  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Berlin  TaubsUimmenfreund. 
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second  of  these  recommendations,  and  the  first  was  opposed 
only  by  one  speaker,  who  urged  quite  forcibly  the  hardship  of 
taking  children  away  from  their  homes  for  instruction,  as  must 
be  done  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  deaf-mutes.  The  speakers 
on  the  other  side,  while  admitting  the  importance  of  this  objec- 
tion, argued  that  the  hardship  involved  was  small  in  comparison 
with  that  inflicted  upon  the  deaf-mute  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  and  that  the  danger  to  the  community 
from  uneducated  deaf-mutes  fully  justified  the  State  in  demand- 
ing their  education  for  its  own  protection.  These  unanswera- 
ble arguments  were  supported  by  reference  to  the  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  where  for  seventy  years  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  compulsory,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, out  of  104  deaf-mute  children,  only  two,  who  are  doubt- 
less idiotic,  remain  without  education ;  to  Weimar,  where  this 
measure  was  enacted  a  year  ago ;  and  to  Denmark,  where  for 
more  than  half  a  century  such  compulsion  has  been  exercised 
with  the  happiest  results. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  a  vote  was  taken,  and  both 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  adopted  We 
hope  soon,  therefore,  to  see  the  experiment  of  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  tried,  as  it  has  not  been 
hitherto,  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  we  doubt  not  the  results 
will  be  such  as  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  zeal  of  those  who 
have  been  the  advocates  of  a  similar  measure  in  this  country. 

Deaf-Mute  Education  in  Warsaw. — Mr.  J.  Paplonski,  of  the 
Warsaw  (Russia)  Institution,  states  in  the  Organ  for  April  and 
May  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  that  Institution  is  163.  while 
there  are  120  candidates  awaiting  admission.  As  only  ten  new 
pupils  can  be  received  each  year  a  large  number  are  left  in 
ignorance,  and  a  society  has  recently  been  formed  in  the  hope 
of  affording  some  means  of  education  outside  the  Institution. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  normal  class  has  been  established  in 
connection  wTith  the  Institution.  Any  teacher  of  common 
schools,  male  or  female,  may  receive  a  course  of  training  in 
deaf-mute  instruction  for  four  hours  a  day  during  one  year. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  candidate,  upon  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  is  eligible  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
Institution,  or  may  open  a  school  or  give  private  instruction  on 
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his  own  account  Thus  far  there  have  been  six  female  candi- 
dates, but  none  of  the  other  sex. 

Mgr.  JJe  Haerne  >n  "  Deaf- Mutism." — Mgr.  De  Haerne 
writes  in  a  private  letter,  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  : 

I  read  with  great  pleasure  the  very  interesting  article  on 
•  Deaf- Mutism  '  by  my  dear  friend  President  Gallaudet.  I  agree 
with  him  in  the  statements  and  considerations  he  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  sets  forth,  except  only  in  some  secondary  details,  for 
instance,  as  to  the  use  of  the  words  deaf  and  dumb.  Certainly 
Christian  charity  forbids  us  to  use  that  phrase  in  such  a  way  as 
to  displease  those  we  address  :  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  it  altogether,  especially  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  admit  it 
themselves,  pointing  to  the  ear  and  mouth  with  a  sign  of  nega- 
tion to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  their  condition.  I  heartily 
approve  of  his  opinion  about  the  word  asylum,  instead  of  which 
in  Belgium  we  always  say  institution. 

"  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  right  in  wishing  to  make  the  deaf  inde- 
pendent of  charity.  I  wish  this  result  could  be  attained  every- 
where, but  it  is  not  always  possible  :  for  instance,  in  England, 
where  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded  depend  partly 
on  public,  but  mostly  on  private,  charity.  The  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  are  permitted,  but  are  not  obliged,  to  pay  for  their  sup- 
port while  being  educated  ;  generally  they  pay  not  more  than 
half  of  the  cost.  In  Belgium  provision  is  made  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  etc..  by  the  "communal  law'  of  1836.  which 
classes  them  amongst  those  who  are  dependent  upon  public 
benevolence.  The  result  is  that  they  are  never  abandoned, 
which  is  the  point  of  chief  importance. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  slight  differences  of  opinion.  I  wish 
heartily  to  congratulate  President  Gallaudet  upon  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  his 
veiy  valuable  article.'" 

•  Church  Work. — At  the  "Church  Congress  "  held  at  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  England,  last  summer,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church.  London,  read  a  paper  on  "  Church  Work 
among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  which  the  London  Times  de- 
scribes as  "-able  and  interesting."  It  is  also  stated  that  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Buxton, 
principal  of  the  Liverpool  School.  "We  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
a  fuller  account  of  these  papers  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Annals. 

At  the  similar  Congress  held  more  recently  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  gave  a  description  of  the  work  carried 
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on  under  his  direction.  Mr.  Syle  had  been  requested  by  his 
Bishop  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  same  topic,  but  the  large 
number  of  subjects  before  the  Congress  prevented  this  one 
from  receiving  the  time  and  attention  it  deserved. 

To  Author*  and  Publishers. — Dr.  Matthias,  the  editor  of  the 
German  Organ,  would  be  happy  to  have  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers of  text-books  and  other  works  relating  to  deaf-mute 
instruction  send  him  copies  of  their  publications,  the  receipt 
of  which  he  will  acknowledge  in  his  periodical.  His  address 
is  Friedberg,  Hesse,  Germany,  and  the  rate  of  postage  from 
this  country  is  2  cents  per  2  ounces.  We  would  also  respect- 
fully suggest  that  it  would  be  very  appropriate,  and  in  many 
ways  useful,  to  send  copies  to  all  the  foreign  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  or,  if  this  be 
impracticable,  at  least  to  the  five  educational  periodicals  of 
Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  France.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  author  or  publisher  with  the  addresses  of  these 
journals  for  this  purpose,  or  if  copies  are  sent  to  us  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  forward  them  from  Washington  to  their  destination  free  of 
postage. 

The  Centennial. — We  regret  to  say  that  as  we  go  to  press 
many  of  the  institutions  have  not  responded  to  the  Centennial 
Circular ;  is  it  possible  that  the  officers  of  our  institutions  will 
allow  the  exhibition  of  deaf-mute  instruction  to  be  a  compara- 
tive failure  ?  Immediate  action  on  their  part  will  yet  avert  so 
discreditable  and  mortifying  a  result. 

The  Annals  Index. — We  expected  to  be  able  to  send  our 
subscribers  the  proposed  Annals  Index  at  the  same  time  with 
the  present  number,  but  circumstances  beyond  our  control 
have  delayed  its  publication.  WTe  now  hope  to  have  it  ready 
to  send  with  the  April  number. 


Mgr.  D.  De  HAERNE,  D.  D., 

Privy  Chamberlain  of  the  Pope, 
Member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
Rector  of  the  English  Seminary  at  Bruges, 
Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Boston  Spa,  England. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

BY  AMOS  G.  DRAPER,  B.  A.,  WASHINGTON. 

Instructors  in  the  Deaf-Mute  College  frequently  receive  let- 
ters of  inquiry  concerning  the  attainments  necessary  for  admis- 
sion. They  come  chiefly  from  those  who  are  directing  the 
efforts  of  students ;  often  they  are  from  young  men  endeavor- 
ing to  make  preparation  without  assistance- 

Specific  answers  to  such  letters  are  of  course  given  with 
pleasure ;  but  some  general  remarks,  applicable  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  nearly  all  the  pupils  that  present  themselves, 
may  not  be  without  value. 

In  the  Washington  Conference  of  Principals,  1868,  a  debate 
was  held  concerning  the  preparation  of  students  for  college. 
The  only  means  discussed,  however,  was  the  establishment  of 
high  classes,  and  the  assimilation  of  their  studies  to  those  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  college. 

An  experience  covering  one  year  as  a  pupil  in  an  institution, 
four  years  as  a  student  and  three  as  an  instructor  in  the  col- 
lege, has  led  to  the  opinion  that  this,  though  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  not  unfrequently  starts  from  the  wrong  point. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  failures  to  secure  admission 
are  due  to  a  lack  of  intelligent  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  the 
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candidates,  with  the  elements  of  the  branches  in  which  they  are 
examined. 

For  example,  many  present  themselves  whose  knowledge  of 
the  commonest  principles  of  arithmetic  is  extremely  limited. 
They  cannot  define  or  exemplify  a  factor ;  the  composition  and 
uses  of  a  common  divisor  or  multiple  are  to  them  unknown ; 
simple  applications  of  the  principles  of  common  fractions  are 
beyond  them ;  they  evince  some  knowledge  of  reduction  and  of 
compound  numbers,  less  of  percentage,  generally  nothing  of 
ratios,  powers,  or  roots. 

A  few  simple  questions  show  that  they  are  practically  unac- 
quainted with  such  principles  ;  yet  this  lack  is  often  found 
joined  to  a  fair  degree  of  apparent  proficiency  in  more  advanced 
studies ;  so  that  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  students  who 
stagger  at  elementary  questions  like  the  foregoing,  yet  are  able 
to  handle  algebraic  quantities  with  facility,  to  solve  algebraic 
problems  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  even  to  give  evidence  of 
an  outline  knowledge  of  geometry. 

Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  most  intelligent  deaf- 
mute  in  the  writer's  acquaintance  was  never  taught  arithmetic 
beyond  interest ;  another,  also  a  deaf-mute,  came  to  college,  not 
long  since,  possessed  of  all  the  algebraical  knowledge  mentioned 
above,  yet  had  never  received  instruction  in  common  fractions  ; 
and  both  had  been  through  full  courses  at  institutions.  Indeed, 
among  those  coming  to  college,  such  cases  form  the  majority. 

Now,  the  fact  that  a  youth  possesses  the  latter  species  of 
knowledge,  without  the  former,  far  from  simplifying  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  direct  his  future  education  wisely,  often  compli- 
cates it  to  the  last  degree ;  for,  if  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  course, 
his  career  inevitably  becomes  one  of  hasty  and  disconnected 
reviews,  of  mortifying  oversights,  of  bitter  self-comparison  with 
his  fellows,  who,  possessing  not  more  zeal  or  ability,  yet  surpass 
him  through  a  wider  acquaintance  with  elementary  principles 
and  operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  placed  in  the  preparatory  classes, 
though  in  the  end  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  him,  the  more 
or  less  permanent  results  are  quite  as  mischievous.  He  has 
spent,  it  may  be,  years  in  preparation.  The  standards  around 
him  have  not  awakened  anxiety.  He  has  every  reason  to  think 
himself  well  prepared.  Yet,  with  all  his  high  hopes,  he  must 
be  set  back  one  or  two  years  beneath  the  rank  to  which  he  had 
long  looked  un doubting! v. 
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So,  in  either  case,  his  amour  propre  is  hurt.  His  courage  is 
dampened.  Disgust  usurps  the  place  of  ardor.  He  loses  pre- 
cious time.  He  must,  indeed,  be  quite  young,  or  of  a  high 
order  of  character,  if  permanent  injury  do  not  result. 

Each  instance  of  this  kind  is  of  course  painful  to  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  faculty ;  and  it  taxes  their  wisdom  and  patience 
only  less  severely  than  it  strains  the  mental  and  moral  fibre  of 
the  student. 

Many  of  the  causes  that  bring  young  men  .to  such  a  pass  are 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Pettengill  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals.  In  adding  one  more,  the  writer  still  confines  himself 
to  his  own  experience,  which  is  nevertheless  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  very  many  graduates  of  our  institutions  with 
whom  he  has  conversed,  all  of  wThom  have  entered  upon  careers 
which  forced  upon  them  not  only  the  reality  but  the  probable 
causes  of  their  deficiencies. 

To  each  of  the  institutions  there  come  at  intervals  semi-mutes, 
or  mutes  of  exceptional  attainments.  They  possess  command 
of  language  and  the  average  ability  of  youth.  Usually,  this  is 
all  they  can  be  said  to  possess  towards  an  education  A  very 
slight  examination  of  them  would  reveal  deficiencies  of  the 
same  sort  indicated  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  article. 

But  in  deaf-mute  institutions  command  of  language  is  every- 
thing. They  leap  at  once  into  prominence  among  their  fellows. 
They  become  "  stars  "  by  this  single  talent,  and  shine  before 
visitors  and  at  exhibitions. 

Hence,  and  because  if  placed  in  an  average  deaf-mute  class 
of  their  own  age  such  students  find  its  tasks  a  mere  bagatelle, 
the  practice  is  too  often  to  pass  over  the  rudiments,  upon  which 
they  have  never  or  but  lightly  touched,  and  put  into  their 
hands  the  text-books  of  higher  branches. 

There  can  be  but  one  result.  As  they  possess  not  the  weap- 
ons necessary  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  soon  immersed,  they  will  be  mastered  by  those  subjects. 
Being  young,  they  are  thoughtless,  and  susceptible  to  the  al- 
lurements of  youth,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  both 
the  insight  to  point  out  and  the  impulse  to  pursue,  unaided,  the 
earlier  studies  indispensable  to  their  present  progress.  There- 
fore, as  it  is  idle  to  suppose  they  can  comprehend  systems 
without  understanding  elements,  such  students  necessarily 
become  rote-scholars,  versed  in  operations  and  formulae  rather 
than  in  the  principles  that  underlie  them. 
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Many  leave  school  and  lay  aside  their  studies  at  this  point. 
The  result  exists  in  the  diminished  effectiveness  of  their  lives. 
Others,  more  fortunate,  have  opportunities  to  pursue  their 
studies.  For  a  time  they  may  flounder  on  as  they  did  in  the 
last  years  at  the  institution,  until,  happily,  the  keener  insight 
of  manhood,  or  some  friendly  critic,  will  direct  them  back  to 
the  very  first  of  the  neglected  elements,  and  thence  advancing, 
they  will  build  up  anew  their  conceptions  of  any  given  science. 

The  effect  of  such  a  review  is  astonishing  to  him  who  under- 
takes it.  By  tins  means,  mathematics,  but  lately  an  aversion 
to  the  writer,  and  a  mystery  of  mysteries,  is  now,  as  far  as  he 
has  pursued  it,  so  much  clearer  in  its  principles,  so  much  more 
obvious  in  its  connections  and  applications,  as  to  have  gained, 
for  him,  a  positive  beauty. 

•  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  ill  effects  of  such  early 
omissions  are  ever  wholly  gotten  rid  of.  Many  a  man  is  justi- 
fied in  ascribing  to  them  the  habits  of  partial  views,  of  fitful 
endeavor,  of  proneness  to  rest  satisfied  with  superficial  results, 
which  cling  to  him  through  life,  and  are  the  deadest  of  dead 
weights  on  mental  progress. 

No  laborious  research  is  necessary  to  find  the  remedy  for 
such  a  condition  of  things.  The  brightest  pupils,  as  they 
come  to  the  institutions,  or  are  developed  by  its  processes, 
should  be  constantly  taken  not  at  their  highest  apparent  point 
of  attainment,  and  pushed  on  from  thence,  but  at  their  lowest 
actual  point,  and  perfected  from  thence. 

In  arithmetic,  for  example,  before  they  are  allowed  to  advance, 
they  should  be  taught  those  essential  principles  which,  running 
up  through  all  the  succeeding  branches  of  mathematics  and 
forming  its  bases,  they  will  be  constantly  called  upon  to  com- 
prehend and  apply.  They  should  be  questioned  and  required 
to  analyze  at  every  step.  It  will  then  be  readily  seen  whether 
or  no  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  about.  That  he  can 
"  do  "  any  number  of  examples  on  a  given  principle  by  no 
means  proves  that  he  understands  it.  A  great  evil  is  done 
when  such  evidence  is  accepted  as  proof  of  progress.  The 
writer  knows  of  students  of  no  mean  ability  taught,  on  this 
plan,  and  even  taken  through  a  course  in  geometry,  with  credit 
— judged  by  the  "  mark  "  and  the  written  examination — yet 
who  afterwards  confessed  that  they  knew  very  little  of  the  sub 
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*ect,  and  went  by  rote  and  rule.  Surely  this  was  the  fault  of  the 
instructor,  who  failed  to  ascertain  their  ignorance  and  put  them 
in  the  way  to  retrieve  it.  The  true  use  of  examples  is  to  fix 
a  principle,  once  understood,  indelibly  in  the  student's  mind, 
and  give  him  facility  in  handling  quantities,  and  familiarity 
with  the  forms  they  assume.  For  this  purpose  examples  on 
each  principle  should  be  given  in  profusion,  in  great  variety 
and  detail. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  all  those  we  have  in  mind,  pupils  pos- 
sess the  requisite  ability,  and  are  thus  introduced  to  the  science 
when  their  minds  are  fresh  and  retentive — "  wax  to  receive,  and 
marble  to  retain  " — they  will  never  regret  the  time  so  spent,  and 
never  cease  to  value  their  attainment.  It  will  be  their  most  ef- 
ficient helper  in  further  efforts,  no  matter  whether  they  leave 
the  institution  for  the  college  or  the  world,  and  will  go  far  to 
make  the  results  of  those  efforts  sure  and  satisfactory.  These 
are  certainly  objects  well  worth  gaining,  even  if  they  occasion 
temporary  inconvenience ;  even  if  they  take  some  text- books  of 
imposing  title  out  of  the  school-room,  and  lead  to  a  less  extensive 
display  at  exhibitions. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  college,  when  so  much  was  necessarily 
experimental,  some  students  were  doubtless  allowed  to  enter 
and  pursue  courses  which  a  better  preparation  would  have  ren- 
dered far  more  valuable  to  them.  The  practice  has  been,  how- 
ever, to  require  a  higher  standard  of  thoroughness  each  year. 
At  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  no  student  can  expect  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class  who  does  not  show  himself  fitted  to 
cope  with  its  difficulties. 

So  rarely  does  a  student  come  thus  prepared  that  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  error  in  advising  all  to  seek  entrance  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Preparatory  class,  which  is  one  year  beneath  the  Fresh- 
man. No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  of  algebra  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  this  class.  The  student,  therefore,  in  perfecting 
himself  in  the  elementary  branches — arithmetic,  political  and 
physical  geography,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy — will  gain  time  in  which  to  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  and  command  of  English,  the  first  requisite 
to  success.  Let  him  be  persuaded  to  practise  constantly,  in 
and  out  of  the  school-room,  the  art  of  putting  his  thoughts  in 
connected  language;  as  far  as  possible  to  banish  signs,  and 
express  himself  by  speech,  the  pencil,  or  the  manual  alphabet. 
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BY  EDWARD  M.   GALLAUDET,  PH.   D.,   LL.  D.,  WASHINGTON. 

[Memorial  services  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  (born 
November  10,  1801 ;  died  January  9,  1870)  were  held  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  on  the  8th  of  February  last.  The  audience,  say  the  Boston  papers, 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  that  ever  assembled  in  that  city.  The  exer- 
cises were  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  formed  for 
that  purpose,  of  whom  Messrs.  P.  W.  Bird,  the  chairman,  and  F.  B.  San- 
born, the  secretary,  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  occasion.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Governor  Rice,  ex-Governors  Gaston  and  Bul- 
lock, ex-President  Caswell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird,  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  President  Gallaudet,  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  and 
poems  were  read  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  T. 
Brooks.  We  give  President  Gallaudet' s  address  in  full,  and  such  portions 
of  the  poems  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Brooks  as  relate  to  that  part  of  Dr. 
Howe's  work  which  specially  concerns  the  Annals. 

Laura  Bridgman  sat  on  the  platform  during  the  services,  and  was  deeply 
interested  and  affected.  Dr.  Gallaudet  saw  her  at  one  time  spelling  to  the 
lady  friend  who  sat  near  her,  "  I  cannot  enjoy  it ;  I  am  too  sad."  At  the 
close  of  the  exercises,  the  committee  presented  to  her,  through  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet, some  of  the  lilies  which  had  decorated  the  platform.  When  the 
gift  had  been  explained  to  her  by  the  manual  alphabet,  she  quickly  replied, 
"I  thank  the  gentlemen  very  much,  and  I  will  write  them  a  nice  letter." 
In  conversation  with  Dr.  Gallaudet  she  expressed  great  grief  at  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Howe,  her  best  friend :  in  reply  to  his  expression  of  sympathy  for  her 
sorrow,  she  said,  "  God  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble." — Ed.  Annals.] 

When  we  attempt  to  estimate,  with  precision,  the  work  ac- 
complished in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  we  encounter 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  inves- 
tigations. 

We  cannot  by  any  mental  effort  divest  ourselves,  even  for  a 
moment,  of  the  accumulated,  lifetime  impressions  we  have  re- 
ceived through  the  avenues  which  are  closed  to  the  blind  deaf- 
mute.  We  cannot  put  ourselves  in  her  place  ;  and  hence  it  is 
as  impossible  for  us  who  see  and  hear  to  form  any  just  concep- 
tion of  even  her  present  psychical  condition  as  it  is  for  her  to 
understand  the  phenomena  of  hearing  or  of  vision.  And  if  we 
go  back  to  the  time  when  she  was  untaught,  "  built  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  or  par- 
ticle of  sound ;  with  her  poor,  white  hand  peeping  through  a 
chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help  that 
an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened,"  we  find  the  difficulty  of 
comprehending  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  in- 
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creased.  We  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  only  ap- 
proximate to  an  understanding  of  the  beginning,  progress,  and 
end  of  her  education. 

This  does  not,  however,  hinder  our  perceiving  that  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  miraculous  was  made  by  Dr.  Howe  when  he  caused 
the  deeply  hidden  germ  of  Laura  Bridgman's  mind  to  grow  into 
conscious  intelligence,  to  put  forth  the  leaf  of  expression,  the 
blossom  of  original  thought,  and  to  yield  the  rich  fruitage  of 
moral  accountability. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  treating  of  the  dependence  of  mental  activ- 
ity on  the  senses,  says : 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  a  human  being  to  come  into  the  world 
with  a  brain  perfectly  prepared  to  be  the  instrument  of  psy- 
chical operations,  but  with  all  the  inlets  to  sense  impressions 
closed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mind  would  re- 
main dormant,  like  a  seed  buried  deep  in  the  earth. " 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  nothing  less  than  .a  miracle,  which 
might  open  one,  at  least,  of  the  closed  avenues,  or  an  act  of 
creation  which  should  impart  a  sense  other  than  those  given  to 
mankind,  could  avail  to  set  free  the  imprisoned  mind.  And 
when  but  a  single  sense  remains,  through  which  the  faculty  of 
language  may  by  any  possibility  be  brought  into  exercise,  the 
results  attained  surely  fall  little  short  of  the  miraculous. 

Dr.  Howe's  success  in  this  achievement,  the  most  widely  her- 
alded, and  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  of  his  life,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a*  happy  combination  of  genius  and  ingenuity.  It  was 
genius  that  convinced  him  of  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking  ; 
it  was  through  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  methods,  and  in 
resorting  to  various  devices,  that  the  inspiration  of  his  genius 
was  realized. 

Time  does  not  suffer  us,  on  this  occasion,  to  detail  the  man- 
ner of  Laura  Bridgman's  education.  It  will  be  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  hear  in  Dr.  Howe's  own  words  how  the  first  step  was 
taken : 

••  I  selected  short  monosyllables,  so  that  the  sign  which  she 
was  to  learn  might  be  as  simple  as  possible.  I  placed  before 
her  on  the  table  a  pen  and  a  pin,  and  then  making  her  take 
notice  of  the  fingers  of  one  of  my  hands,  I  placed  them  in  the 
three  positions  used  as  signs  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  deaf- 
mutes  for  the  letters  p  e  n.  and  made  her  feel  of  them  over  and 
over  again  many  times,  so  that  they  might  be  associated  together 
in  her  mind.  I  did  the  same  with  the  pin.  and  repeated  it 
scores  of  times.    She  at  last  perceived  that  the  signs  were  com- 
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plex,  and  that  the  middle  sign  of  the  one,  that  is,  the  e,  differed 
from  the  middle  sign  of  the  other,  that  is  i.  This  was  the  first 
step  gained.  This  process  was  repeated  over  and  over  hun- 
dreds of  times,  until  finally  the  association  was  established  in 
her  mind  between  the  sign  composed  of  three  signs  and  ex- 
pressed by  three  positions  of  my  fingers,  and  the  article  itself, 
so  that  when  I  held  up  the  pen  to  her  she  would  make  the  com- 
plex sign ;  and  when  I  made  the  complex  sign  on  my  fingers 
she  would  triumphantly  pick  up  the  pen  and  hold  it  up  before 
me,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  This  is  what  you  want. ' 

"  Then  the  same  process  was  gone  over  with  the  pin,  until 
the  association  in  her  mind  was  intimate  and  complete  between 
the  two  articles,  and  the  complex  positions  of  the  fingers. 

"  She  had  thus  learned  two  arbitrary  signs,  or  the  names  of 
two  different  things.  She  seemed  conscious  of  having  under- 
stood and  done  what  I  wanted,  for  she  smiled,  while  I  exclaimed 
inwardly  and  triumphantly,  1  Eureka  I  Eureka!'  I  now  felt 
that  the  first  step  had  been  taken  successfully,  and  that  this  was 
the  only  really  difficult  one,  because  by  continuing  the  same 
process  by  which  she  had  become  enabled  to  distinguish  two . 
articles  by  two  arbitrary  signs,  she  could  go  on  and  learn  to 
express  in  signs  two  thousand,  and  finally,  the  forty  and  odd 
thousand  signs  or  words  in  the  English  language." 

The  case  of  Oliver  Caswell,  the  second  blind  deaf-mute  who 
came  under  Dr.  Howe's  instruction,  proved  nothing  that  had 
not  been  elicited  in  the  training  of  his  sister  in  misfortune, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  success  in  her  case  did  not  depend  on 
the  unusual  intellectual  activity  she  seemed  to  possess. 

Caswell's  mind  was  sluggish,  and  his  progress  less  sapid  than 
that  of  Miss  Bridgman,  but  he  reached  a  level  of  intellectual 
and  moral  development  which  fully  compensated  for  the  labor 
bestowed,  and  which  was  sufficiently  high  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  other  blind  deaf-mutes  in  our  own  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  indirect  results  of  Dr.  Howe's 
work  in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  these  being  of  much 
greater  importance  and  benefit  to  the  world  at  large  than  the 
mere  disenthrallment  of  a  single  imprisoned  mind. 

Who  can  measure  the  effect  of  the  recital  of  Laura's  thrilling 
story  as  an  example  of  success  in  the  face  of  giant  difficulties  ? 
Told  in  all  the  languages  of  Christendom,  it  cannot  fail  to  have 
stimulated  the  flagging  energies  of  hundreds  of  those  who  must 
ever  strive  against  obstacles  and  opposition — the  inventors  and 
reformers  of  the  world. 

And  to  those  who  neither  invent  nor  reform,  but  in  whose 
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hands  is  placed  the  most  important  and  honorable  work  society 
can  devolve  upon  any  of  its  members,  that  of  educating  the 
young — to  the  teachers  of  our  day  and  generation,  patient  and 
oftentimes  weary  sowers  of  seed  and  toilers  in  virgin  soil — the 
story  of  the  blind  deaf-mute  comes  like  a  breeze  from  the  moun- 
tain top.  As  they  read  of  barriers  broken  down,  obstacles 
surmounted,  difficulties  overcome  by  the  energy,  patience,  and 
ingenuity  of  him  in  whose  honor  we  are  here  assembled,  their 
own  discouragements  sink  into  insignificance,  their  hearts  and 
hands  are  cheered  and  nerved  by  that  subtle  but  mighty  influ- 
ence of  example,  than  which  ho  power  more  potent  for  good  or 
for  evil  has  ever  moved  mankind. 

And  if  we  may  thus  speak  of  the  encouraging  effect  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  story  on  instructors  in  general,  what  shall  we  say 
of  its  force  with  those  who  essay  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  educational  tasks,  that  of  imparting  to  the  con- 
genially deaf  the  power  of  vocal  utterance  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  an  important  feature  of  Dr. 
Howe's  life-work,  which  would  probably  have  never  engaged  his 
attention  but  for  the  interest  excited  in  deaf-mutes  by  what 
he  did  for  those  whose  misfortunes  included  more  than  (Jeaf- 
mutism — we  refer  to  his  labors  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  articulation  might  be 
taught. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  capable  of  success  in  articulation,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country  that  a  percentage  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  main- 
tenance of  special  classes  and  schools  can  be  taught  to  speak 
well.  And  this  view  is  entertained  by  many  who  once  held  the 
contrary. 

In  Dr.  Howe,  the  cause  of  articulation  in  America  had  one  of 
its  earliest  and  warmest  supporters.  It  is  probably  not  sur- 
passing the  truth  to  say  that  in  the  absence  of  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  the  happy  results  now  witnessed  at  Northampton  and 
in  this  city  would  have  been  postponed,  perhaps  for  many  years. 

Through  the  medium  of  official  reports  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  through  the  public  press,  in  private 
circles,  and  before  legislative  committees,  Dr.  Howe's  advocacy 
of  articulation  schools  in  Massachusetts  was  long-continued 
and  earnest.    The  success  attending  these  endeavors  was  has 
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tened  by  a  very  interesting  circumstance  growing  out  of  the  in- 
struction of  Laura  Bridgman,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection. 

In  the  long  and  sometimes  tedious  labor  of  Miss  Bridgman's 
education,  extending  through  a  period  of  twenty  years,  Dr.  Howe 
had  the  assistance  of  several  ladies,  among  whom  was  Miss 
Bogers.  and  it  followed  as  almost  a  natural  consequence  when  a 
younger  sister  of  this  lady  turned  her  attention  to  teaching, 
that  she  should  be  interested  in  those  who  needed  special  train- 
ing. And  so  it  came  about  that  Miss  Harriet  B.  Kogers,  the 
accomplished  principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes 
at  Northampton,  was  led  to  a  work,  the  success  of  which  has 
inscribed  her  name  on  the  rolls  of  history  as  a  pioneer  in  a 
great  and  philanthropic  cause. 

In  reviewing  the  portion  of  Dr.  Howe's  life-work,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  has  been  allotted  to  the  present  speaker,  we  can- 
not fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that  combative  disposition 
which  marks  other  phases  of  his  career.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
presence  of  difficulties.  His  spirit  rose  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
While  he  was  not  unwilling  to  discharge  in  the  line  of  duty  the 
commonplace,  straightforward  tasks  of  life,  he  was  more  in  his 
element  when  antagonistic  forces  were  marshalled  against  him. 
Then  his  soldierly  nature  manifested  itself,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  becoming  master  of  the  situation.  In  his  work  for  Laura 
Bridgman  it  was  the  single,  hand-to-hand  conflict,  with  the  odds 
greatly  against  him.  And  how  truly  the  effort  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  articulating  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
State  was  a  hard-fought  campaign,  many  who  are  here  present 
will  remember. 

Native  bards  have  fitly  sung  the  praises  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  of  our  homage.  But  their  words  are  hardly  more  ap- 
propriate than  are  those  of  one  of  our  mother  land,  when  he 
asked  and  answered  a  question  that  is  in  many  minds  to-day. 

"  Who  is  the  happy-  warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 
It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought ; 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright ; 
And  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired. 
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'Tis,  finally,  the  man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  nation's  eye  ; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast. 
Looks  forward  persevering  to  the  last ; 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause  ; 
And  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause. 

This  is  the  happy  warrior ;  this  is  he 

Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be." 

EXTRACT   FROM   DR    HOLMESS  POEM. 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind 

And  lo  !  the  veil  withdrawn 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveller's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  deserts  of  the  soul, 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 

What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire  throne, 

By  silent  fingers  spelt, 
For  him  who  first  through  depths  unknown 

His  doubtful  pathway  felt ; 

Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense  that  lay 

Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar, 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 

Of  reason's  morning  star ! 

EXTRACT   FROM   MR.   BROOKSS  POEM. 

He  gave — with  what  a  keen  delight ! 

Eyes  to  the  fingers  of  the  blind, 
To  feel  their  way  with  inner  light 

Along  the  sunny  hills  of  mind. 

And  as  a  pilgrim  of  the  night, 

Groping  his  darksome  way  forlorn, 

Shows  on  his  kindling  cheeks  the  light 
Reflected  from  the  breaking  morn — 

So,  as  along  the  raised  highway 

Their  eager  fingers  hurried  on, 
How  o'er  each  sightless  face  the  ray 

Of  joy — an  inner  sunrise — shone  ! 

Nay,  was- there  one  who  seemed  by  fate 
Cut  off  from  converse  with  her  kind, 

Death's  liberating  hand  to  wait 

In  threefold  walls — deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  ? 
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E'en  there  his  patient  love  could  find, 
By  the  fine  thread  of  touch,  a  way 

To  guide  the  groping,  struggling  mind 
From  its  dark  labyrinth  into  day. 

All  these  now  mourn  for  him,  as  they 
That  sorrow  when  a  father  dies  ; 

A  deeper  shadow  clouds  their  day, 
A  sun  has  vanished  from  their  skits ! 

For  now  his  eyes  are  sealed ! — but  when 
They  meet  him  in  the  home  on  high, 

The  shepherd  and  his  flock  shall  then 
See  face  to  face  and  eye  to  eye. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  • 

BY  CHARLES  H.  TALBOT,  M.  A.,  DANVILLE,  KY. 
INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  I  have  long  sought  to  discover  or  in- 
vent some  method  of  breaking  up  the  slavish  habit  among  deaf- 
mutes  of  adding,  carrying,  etc.,  on  their  fingers.  My  anxiety  to 
accomplish  this  object  has  been  rendered  all  the  more  intense 
by  the  discovery  of  the  sad  fact  that  very  many  average  deaf- 
mutes,  even  among  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  five 
or  six  years,  have  become  so  addicted  to  this  primitive  method 
of  carrying  on  their  arithmetical  operations  upon  the  slate,  and 
so  dependent  upon  it,  as  to  be  not  unfrequently  utterly  unable 
to  proceed  with  the  solution  of  a  problem  when  the  use  of  their 
hands  was  denied  them. 

After  trying  all  methods  I  could  devise  or  could  learn  from 
others,  I  have  found  nothing  that  gave  such  complete  satisfac- 
tion as  a  daily  lesson  in  intellectual  arithmetic.  Some  months 
ago,  I  put  an  advanced  class — one  that  had  been  taught  in 
"  Common  School  Arithmetic  "  as  far  as  interest — into  Colburn's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic.  A  lesson  was  assigned,  and  the  class 
required  to  study  it  before  .coming  to  the  recitation.  No  pre- 
liminary explanation  of  the  lesson  or  other  assistance  was  given, 
except  to  indicate  the  rule  the  examples  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate. Signs  are  used  in  the  recitation  of  the  lesson  only  in  the 
case  of  an  example  or  a  difficulty  the  pupils  cannot  solve  them- 
selves. The  questions  are  given  out  with  the  manual  alphabet. 
The  class  is  required  to  stand  in  line  during  recitation  to  pre- 
vent collusion  and  calculation  upon  the  fingers.    And  now,  after 
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a  half  session's  practice,  this  class  can  solve  mentally,  not  only 
examples  in  plain  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision, but  also  quite  intricate  (for  them)  problems  in  common 
fractions.  They  can  perform  such  operations  as  reducing  to 
lowest  terms,  changing  mixed  numbers  into  improper  fractions, 
and  vice  versa,  in  examples  where  the  terms  range  above  one 
hundred,  without  previous  preparation. 

To  my  surprise  and  gratification,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
mental  course  have  been  far  beyond  anything  I  anticipated. 
They  are  very  manifest  in  the  increased  facility  with  which  the 
pupils  go  through  the  operations  in  more  extended  and  difficult 
exercises  upon  the  slate. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  graduates  in  the 
business  of  life  to  be  able  to  make  considerable  arithmetical  cal- 
culations without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil.  In  after  life,  no  part 
of  their  education  will  generally  impress  others  more  forcibly 
than  the  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  they  cast  up  their 
business  accounts.  In  my  experience  and  observation,  the 
generality  of  our  pupils  who  have  had  a  seven  years'  course  of 
instruction  make  their  calculations  only  under  the  guidance  of 
the  eye  when  the  amounts  rise  above  the  very  smallest  sums. 
newton's  sermons. 

The  Annals  is  not  an  advertising  medium,  but  I  beg  per- 
mission through  its  pages  to  recommend  a  number  of  small 
volumes  containing  sermons  to  children,  by  the  Eev.  Kichard 
Newton,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  Their  titles  are,  "  Rills  from 
the  Fountain  of  Life;"  "Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life;"  "  The 
King's  Highway;"  "  Bible  Jewels;"  Nature's  Wonders ;"  "Best 
Things  ;"  "  The  Giants,"  and  several  others  whose  names  I  can- 
not now  recall.  "  The  King's  Highway  "  is  a  series  of  discourses 
on  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  "  Jewish  Tabernacle  "  and 
"  Bible  Illustrations,  "  by  the  same  author,  I  do  not  include  in 
the  above  list,  being  works  of  an  entirely  different  character 
and  value. 

These  sermons  to  children  deserve  to  have  attention  called 
to  them  for  their  unusually  attractive  style,  the  wonderful  dis- 
play of  illustrative  examples  they  contain,  and  as  being  a  re- 
markably successful  effort  in  adapting  preaching  to  children, 
and  the  first  works  of  the  kind  we  know  of  offered  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

The  object  in  calling  attention  to  them  at  the  present  time  is. 
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that  I  see  from  the  institution  reports  of  the  last  few  years  that 
many  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  beginning 
to  collect  libraries.  To  the  libraries  that  are  accessible  to  pupils, 
I  think  Newton's  sermons  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion. Although  written  primarily  for  children,  they  have  proved 
quite  entertaining  to  many  grown  persons.  The  style  is  so 
simple  and  perspicuous  that  the  pupils  of  our  older  classes  can 
read  them  without  apparent  difficulty.  I  know  of  deaf-mute 
teachers  who  have  read  them  and  prize  them  highly. 

In  some  of  the  volumes,  as  in  "  Bible  Jewels,"  the  adaptation 
of  the  sermon  to  the  text  is  often  a  little  fanciful — is,  as  the 
preachers  sometimes  say,  by  accommodation;  yet  in  apt  and 
forcible  illustration,  as  a  pioneer  effort  in  a  difficult  field,  taken 
as  a  whole,  these  volumes  are  incomparable  in  their  line.  This 
feature  of  them  I  make  prominent,  as  a  suggestion  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  mide  very  apparent,  in  some  papers  read  at  a 
teacher's  convention  some  years  ago,  that  some  members  of  the 
profession  were  troubled  with  the  inattention  of  pupils  during 
chapel  services  or  Bible  lectures,  and  were  searching  after  a 
method  of  making  these  exercises  more  attractive.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we  adopt  a  liturgy, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  But  my  own  conviction,  from  both 
experience  and  observation,  is  that  a  teacher  who  will  adapt  his 
Bible  lectures  to  the  fashion  of  these  sermons  will  not  often 
have  need  to  feel  discouraged  over  his  failure  to  engage  the 
attention  of  his  pupils,  however  young.  I  know  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  a  Presbyterian,  who,  in  the  early  years  of  his  min- 
istry, felt  the  need  of  services  for  children  in  his  congregation. 
Not  feeling  conscious  of  possessing  that  faculty  of  happy  illus- 
tration necessary  in  a  children's  preacher,  he  fell  upon  the  plan 
of  preaching  Newton's  sermons  instead  of  his  own — not  pur- 
loining them,  but  using  them  in  his  children's  services  as  the 
printed  discourses  of  another.  After  using  some  of  the  volumes 
a  year  or  two,  he  had  so  far  acquired  their  style  that  he  threw 
them  aside,  and  prepared  discourses  of  his  own,  and  preached 
them  with  gratifying  results. 

Few  who  read  these  sermons  will  feel  that  they  can  command 
that  inexhaustible  fund  of  story  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
preach  or  lecture  hi  this  style.  I  know  a  minister  in  the  West 
who  had  a  great  ambition  to  be  a  good  children's  preacher. 
Meeting  with  Dr.  Newton's  sermons,  he  was  so  impressed  with 
their  richness  of  illustration  that  he  went  all  the  way  to  Phila- 
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delphia  and  called  on  Dr.  Newton,  to  find  out  the  secret  of  bis 
power.  And  the  discovery  he  made  Avas  simply  this  :  Dr.  New- 
ton had  in  his  congregation  a  maiden  lady  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
who  was  greatly  interested  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  im: 
posed  upon  herself  the  task  of  aiding  her  pastor  to  gather  the 
raw  material  for  his  children's  discourses.  This  lady  took  all 
the  children's  papers  published  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  afforded  any  suitable  matter.  All  the  stories  that 
were  worth  preserving  she  cut  out  and  carried  to  her  pastor, 
and  he  selected  and  pasted  in  immense  scrap-books  whatever 
suited  his  purposes.  These  scrap-books  are  the  sources  of  the 
illustrations  in  these  volumes.  I  merely  mention  this  anecdote 
to  illustrate  howT  simple  was  a  process  which  at  first  thought  to 
some  might  appear  to  be  far  from  simple. 

I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  sale  of  these  publications. 
I  do  not  even  belong  to  the  same  religious  denomination  with 
the  author.  My  sole  object  in  this  notice  is  to  recommend  that 
to  others  from  which  i  have  derived  great  pleasure  and  benefit 
myself.  And  the  suggestions  I  have  thrown  out  are  the  bread 
of  love  cast  forth  upon  the  waters  of  time. 

These  sermons  are  published  by  the  Carters,  of  New  York. 

LIBRARIES  FOR  PUPILS. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  libraries  in  other  institutions  than 
our  own  are  made  accessible  to  the  pupils ;  but  in  ours,  through 
the  happy  fortune  of  a  legacy,  the  pupils  have  a  good  library  for 
their  especial  benefit.  They  use  it  freely  and  constantly  during 
term-time.  I  have  observed  great  advantage  in  their  having 
several  books  upon  the  same  subject.  They  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  their  text-books ;  and  the  instruction  they  receive 
upon  their  lessons  enables  them  to  derive  the  greater  profit 
from  the  perusal  of  collateral  works.  Their  library  books  afford 
them  oftentimes  employment  when  they  would  otherwise  be  in 
mischief.  They  help  to  keep  them  interested  and  contented  at 
school.  They  are  an  encouragement  to  them  to  put  forth  inde- 
pendent efforts  in  mastering  the  language.  Many  of  our  boys 
— members  of  the  literary  society — gather  up  stories  from  the 
history  and  biography  in  the  library,  which  they  rehearse  in 
their  speeches  in  the  society. 

The  improvement  derived  from  a  pupils'  library  is  very  man- 
ifest to  the  teacher  in  a  seven  years'  course ;  and  its  use  as  a 
supplement  to  the  labors  of  the  class  room  is  an  element  in  their 
education  of  no  mean  value. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  FRIEDRICH 
MORITZ  HILL  * 

BY  E.   WALTHEE,   HOMBERG,   HESSE-NASSAU,  PRUSSIA. 

The  walks  of  life  are  truly  wonderful :  to  one  it  is  allotted  to 
occupy  a  high  position,  to  influence  the  affairs  of  State,  to 
work  for  the  interests  of  the  people ;  to  another,  by  discoveries 
and  inventions,  to  open  new  channels  for  popular  ambition ; 
while  not  a  few  toil  on  in  obscurity,  peacefully  and  quietly, 
known  and  respected  but  by  few. 

Hill's  sphere  of  action  was  humble,  and  he  frequently  com- 
pared the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  that  of  a 
serving-maid,  saying  it  should  be  carried  on  without  pomp  or 
ceremony.  Nevertheless,  he  worked  with  such  untiring  faith- 
fulness and  devotion,  and  such  wonderful  energy,  in  the  sphere 
which  God  had  marked  out  for  him,  that  his  life  may  be  held 
up  as  a  pattern,  for  everyone,  of  honest,  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty.  What  reward  fell  to  his  lot  ?  From  many  quarters 
he  experienced  ingratitude,  and  was  forced  to  endure  ill-will. 
Yet  nothing  could  daunt  his  courage,  nothing  cripple  his 
strength.  His  life-work  was  too  plainly  indicated  for  him  to 
become  confused  or  shrink  back.  Admitting  that  his  writings 
have  many  faults,  that  he  was  wrong  in  some  things,  his  great 
services  in  behalf  of  deaf-mute  instruction  will  certainly  not  be 
questioned  by  any  teacher.  Was  it  not  he  who  lifted  it  out  of 
the  cradle  where  it  lay  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  pro- 
fession, planted  it  upon  its  feet,  and,  in  the  midst  of  loyal 
colleagues,  watched  over  it  until  it  now  appears  before  us  fully 
matured  ?  How  was  it  forty  years  ago  with  the  German  method  ? 
Out  of  a  mere  mechanism  and  dead  forms  contrary  to  nature,  he 
led  it  into  a  natural  channel.  His  example,  both  as  teacher 
and  author,  had  an  enlivening,  animating  influence  upon  every 
one  who  was  interested  in  the  development  of  this  method. 

Moritz  Hill  (for  so  he  usually  wrote  his  name)  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1805,  at  Reichenbach,  in  the  province  of 
Breslau.  He  came,  however,  when  a  young  lad,  to  Lowenberg, 
where  his  father,  a  musician  in  the  military  service,  was  sta- 


*  Translated,  with  some  abridgment,  from  the  Organ  der  Taubstummen- 
iiinl  Blindenanstalten  in  Deutsehland,  by  A.  L.  Tettingelh  Philadelphia. 
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tioned.  Not  until  his  father  became  city  musician  in  Bunzlau 
(1815)  could  this  boy,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  an  education.  To  prepare  himself  to  teach 
he  attended  the  renowned  orphan  school,  where  many  pupils 
were  studying  under  the  great  Pestalozzi.  He  early  displayed 
an  active,  analytical  mind,  as  was  shown  by  his  superiority  over 
the  other  members  of  his  class  in  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Langenau,  near  Hirschberg, 
where  he  studied,  and  passed  his  examination  prior  to  entering 
the  seminary  at  Bunzlau.  Upon  graduating,  he  received  the 
position  of  assistant  teacher  in  this  school.  Immediate  inter- 
course with  the  waifs  of  the  orphan  school,  the  friendly  compe- 
tition among  fellow- laborers,  and  the  stimulating  innuence  of 
experienced  teachers,  especially  of  the  eminent  Dreist,  made 
this  an  excellent  drilling-school  for  Hill.  The  desire  awakened 
in  him  for  higher  attainments  and  perfection  was  gratified  in 
some  degree  through  the  appropriation  by  the  Government  of 
a  sum  of  money  in  behalf  of  a  seminary  at  Berlin,  where  young 
men  could  pursue  an  advanced  course  of  study.  In  1828,  he 
moved  thither.  Mathematics,  natural  science,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  drawing  were  the  branches  in  which  he  sought  to  per- 
fect himself,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  at  this  seminary.  With  great  interest  have  I  listened 
to  his  glowing  account  of  Prof.  Beneke's  lectures.  Hill  had 
more  than  ordinary  talent  for  music,  which  his  father  had  care- 
fully fostered  ;  this  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  in  Berlin  through 
the  kindness  of  Prof.  Zelter,  who  procured  him  admission  to  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Moreover, 
he  received  special  instruction  from  Prof.  Zelter  himself.  The 
violin  was  his  favorite  instrument,  and  until  within  ten  years 
he  played  regularly  at  the  parlor  concerts  of  the  Weissenfels 
Seminary.  His  musical  abilities  brought  him  into  the  best  cir- 
cles of  society,  and  it  was  there  he  acquired  that  self-possession 
of  manner  which  was  so  useful  to  him  in  after  life.  In  his 
younger  years  there  was  a  sort  of  bashfulness  about  him,  o wing- 
to  the  stern  discipline  of  his  father,  from  which  he  strove  hard 
to  free  himself. 

The  interest  that  was  felt  towards  the  end  of  1820  in  deaf- 
mutes,  which  in  Prussia  found  expression  in  the  order  of  May 
14th,  1828,  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  turned  Hill's 
labors  in  another  direction.    The  Government  had  decided  to 
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send  several  of  the  seminary  students  to  the  Berlin  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  method 
of  instruction.  Hill  was  among  those  sent  to  the  Institution. 
His  relations  with  Grasshoff,  the  director,  were  not  of  the 
most  friendly.  Although  he  was  not  one  of  the  most  constant 
attendants  upon  the  exercises,  yet  he  endeavored  in  general  to 
fulfil  the  duties  assigned  him.  Several  questions  which  he 
addressed,  solely  for  his  own  information,  to  the  suspicious 
Grasshoff,  were  misconstrued  by  the  director,  who  was  only  too 
glad  in  the  autumn  of  1830  to  get  rid  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  forward  and  officious  youth.  Hill,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tations, received  a  recommendation  testifying  to  his  competency 
as  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes. 

On  the  1st  of  October  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  connected  with  the  seminary  at  Weis- 
senfels,  as  teacher.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  notwith- 
standing many  calls  to  other  fields  of  labor.  "  Should  I  suc- 
ceed," he  closes  a  short  biography  of  himself,  "either  by  word 
or  deed,  in  contributing  something  to  the  spread  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the  arduous  efforts 
which  my  calling  demands."  His  hopes  were,  indeed,  realized, 
and  his  intentions  carried  out.  Hill's  entrance  into  the  service 
of  the  Weissenfels  Institution  was  a  land-mark  in  his  career,  and 
with  it  began  a  life  of  earnest,  devoted  work.  It  is  wonderful 
in  how  short  a  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
instruction,  of  which  he  had  no  clear  apprehension  when  he 
entered  this  Institution.  But  perhaps  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
work  was.  for  Hill  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Had  he  been  more 
conversant  with  the  system  then  used,  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  could  at  this  day  claim  him  as  the  reformer  of  deaf  and 
dumb  instruction.  As  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to  mark  out  his 
own  hue  of  action,  and  his  independent  thought,  strong  mind, 
and  practical  sense  soon  found  the  right  one. 

It  was,  however,  fortunate  for  him  that  his  field  of  labor  was 
in  Weissenfels.  There  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  well-ordered 
school  system,  of  which  the  life  element  was  the  director.  Dr. 
Harnisch.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  excellent  teachers, 
who  now  have  distinguished  names  in  the  scholastic  world,  as 
Hentschel,  Prange,  and  others.  All  who  were  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Harnisch  will  agree  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  was  one  who  knew  how  to  inspire  his  teachers  and 
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students  with  a  zeal  for  their  work,  while  he  entered  into  his 
own  with  his  whole  soul.    Though  Hill  was  not  a  special  ad 
mirer  of  Dr.  Harnisch.  he  never  denied  his  commandfng  influ- 
ence for  good. 

Hill's  relations  to  the  Seminary  connected  with  the  Institution, 
and  his  position  as  a  teacher  of  the  Seminary  students  in  the 
art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  led  to  his  being  greatly  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
common  schools,  upon  the  methods  of  which  he  afterwards 
based  his  course  of  deaf  mute  instruction.  In  his  old  age  he 
refers  in  the  warmest  terms  to  what  he  calls  the  mother  of 
deaf-mute  instruction.  Says  he  :  -'I  regret  deeply,  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  work,  that  so  many  are  inclined  to  disown  the  mother 
who  has  nourished  them  with  such  rich  food,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  in  so  many  ways  the  prosperity  of  our  work.  This  mother 
is,  need  I  add.  Pedagogical  Science,  with  its  multifarious  insti- 
tutions and  rich  literature."'  The  great  importance  of  having 
schools  where  the  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  could 
be  taught,  led  him  to  favor  the  union  between  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions  and  the  seminaries. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Hill,  I  should  be  led  too  far  away  from  the  original 
piu-pose  of  this,  sketch.  Yet  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  them. 

Hill's  first  important  work  appeared  in  1838.  uuder  the  title 
of  "  Guide  (  Wecpveiser)  for  German  Teachers  a  later  edition 
was  called  "  Guide  {Leitfaden)  of  Deaf- Mute  Instruction."' 
He  felt  in  this,  his  first-born,  a  special  pride.  When  I  entered 
the  Institution  he  recommended  this  little  book  to  my  careful 
perusal.  This  work  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  theory  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  his  best  works. 
It  displays  his  literary  talent  in  a  striking  manner ;  everything 
is  logical,  clear,  sharp,  compact,  free  from  involved  sentences 
and  loud  sounding  words,  and  the  principles  lie  advances  are 
recognized  by  the  practical  teacher  as  correct. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  a  "  Complete  Guide  {A  nteitung) 
to  the  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mute  Children  in  Mechanical  Speech. 
Lip-Reading,  Reading,  and  Writing,  for  Public  School  Teach 
ers."  His  next  work  was  entitled  u  Guide  (AfUeitung)  to  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  Pastors  and  Teachers.' 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  our  special  literature  : 
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it  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  and 
shows  the  author  as  one  of  the  lights  of  the  profession.  It  is 
true,  there  were  in  existence  numberless  guides  to  instruction 
in  language,  by  Sense,  Venus,  Schwarzer,  Hansen,  Daniel, 
Reitter,  Jager,  Reich,  and  Czech  ;  but  who  thinks  of  using  them 
as  a  foundation  of  instruction?  They  are  rather  regarded  as 
historical  material  or  curiosities.  Hill  assigns  the  right  use  to 
pantomime  :  while  he  does  not  banish  it  from  instruction,  he  dis- 
courages its  artificial  development.  To  use  his  words  :  "  Would 
you  have  the  deaf-mute  attach  the  same  importance  to  a  correct 
use  of  language  that  the  speaking  person  does,  you  must  strive 
to  make  it  a  life-study  for  him."  "Develop  language  in  the 
deaf-mute  as  nature  does  in  the  speaking  child."  "  Awaken  in 
your  pupils,  above  all,  the  feeling  that  language  is  a  necessity 
to  them."  ••  Would  you  succeed  in  this,  introduce  objects,  and 
associate  their  names  directly  with  the  objects."  These  short 
and  simple  maxims  worked  a  radical  change  in  German  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hill's  declaration,  "  Everything 
can  be  used  to  teach  language,"  became  our  watch-word.  The 
hitherto  beaten  track  of  teaching  language  by  grammar  gave 
place  to  object-teaching.  The  Weissenfels  Institution  became  the 
Mecca  of  the  profession,  and  teachers  came  in  great  numbers  to 
see  the  practical  working  of  Hill's  method.  All  the  class-books 
in  use  among  us,  with  a  single  exception,  (Saegert's,)  bear  the 
stamp  of  Hill  s  theory,  and  those  who  fancy  they  have  new 
methods  only  bring  forward  modifications  of  Hill's. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  Hill  to  assert  that  he  produced  his 
method  a  priori.  It  was  the  fruit  of  toil  and  experience.  He 
examined  the  prevailing  modes  of  teaching  to  their  very  foun- 
dations, visited  one  institution  after  another,  corresponded  with 
teachers  whom  he  knew  to  be  competent,  studied  the  different 
ways  of  teaching  language  in  the  public  schools,  and  experi- 
mented in  his  own  school-room. 

I  deem  it  only  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  call  to  mind  the  valua- 
ble service  of  Hill  to  the  system  of  object-teaching  in  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions.  It  would  be  an  entirely  erroneous  condem- 
nation of  the  old  system  of  teaching  to  say  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  practice  of  object-teaching,  for  I  cannot  imag- 
ine how  children  could  ever  have  been  brought  without  it  to  a 
full  understanding  of  our  language.  It  was  used  more  or  less 
in  every  institution.    Jager  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
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edition  of  his  Guide,  that  he  had  declared  the  necessity  of  such 
instruction  before  Hill.  Hill  not  only  felt  this  necessity  more 
strongly  than  any  other,  but  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the 
way  to  its  adoption,  and  introduced  it  as  a  special  discipline. 

Hill's  "  Guide  for  Pastors  and  Teachers  "  has  its  weak  points, 
especially  in  his  statement  of  the  details  of  instruction.  He 
himself  felt  this  later,  and  often  said  to  me  that,  if  he  had  it  to 
write  over  again,  he  would  completely  change  and  modify  it. 
One  thing  in  particular  strikes  us  as  strange,  viz :  that  he,  the 
practical  teacher,  should  have  written  it  for  "Pastors  and 
Teachers;"  for  he  must  have  seen  that  the  deaf-mute  can  only 
receive  instruction  in  institutions  for  his  special  benefit.  The 
Daniel  and  Graser  idea  of  the  generalization  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, however,  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  him  for  him  to 
wean  himself  from  it  all  at  once. 

If  the  "Readers"  he  subsequently  published  do  not  agree 
with  the  Guide,"  it  is  to  be  attributed,  as  has  been  remarked, 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  views.  His  "  Read- 
ers," notwithstanding  the  numerous  criticisms  upon  them,  be- 
long to  the  best  of  that  class  of  writings.  They  testify  to  a 
practical  insight  into,  and  a  clear  apprehension  of.  the  method 
of  developing  language,  and  are  written  for  such  circumstances 
as  are  wont  to  occur  in  our  institutions. 

Hill  s  "  Guide  "  indirectly  caused  the  sharp  controversy  in 
our  literature  in  which  Jager  was  his  principal  opponent. 
Though  Hill  was  appreciated  by  many  teachers.*  yet  he  was 
severely  attacked  by  others:  the  keenness  with  which  he  felt 
these  attacks,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  stagnation  ex- 
isting in  the  world  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  with  the  pre- 
vailing discord,  due  to  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  so 
many  of  the  teachers,f  are  shown  in  the  second  part  of  his 
•'Present  Condition  of  the  System  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Instruc- 
tion in  Germany."  This  is  a  thorough  work,  the  result  of  patient 
study,  and  presents  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  instruction ;  it  is  rather  concise,  to  be  sure,  but  some 
of  the  passages  are  not  to  be  excelled.    Aside  from  the  too 


*  Among  others,  by  the  late  Mr.  Rapp,  who  wrote  in  the  visitors'  book 
at  the  Weissenfels  Institution,  ki  He  who  does  not  become  a  Hillist  remains 
a  Nihilist." 

t  To  the  same  causes  are  to  be  ascribed  the  pessimist  views  of  his  later 
years,  when  he  looked  at  many  things  on  their  dark  side. 
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frequent  use  of  foreign  words  and  phrases,  the  language  is  clear 
and  striking,  and  spiced  with  vivid  comparisons.  Together 
with  my  companions.  Prufner  and  Zabel,  I  had  the  honor  of 
reading  the  work  in  manuscript  form,  and  was  invited  to  make 
any  criticisms  or  suggestions  that  occurred  to  me.  But  what 
could  I  say,  who  had  at  that  time  so  little  experience  ?  At  my 
suggestion,  however,  he  modified  a  few  paragraphs  which  were 
rather  personal. 

This  book  opened  up  a  regular  battle  in  the  world  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  which  was  partly  an  open,  and  partly  a  secret 
warfare.  This  might  have  been  expected,  for  his  attacks  upon 
different  persons  and  institutions,  and  upon  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  were  too  severe,  and  in  the  selection  of  his  language 
he  had  paid  little  respect  to  the  law  of  mildness  The  sharp, 
aggressive  form  of  Hill's  works  unfortunately  gained  him  many 
enemies,  and  did  not  always  prove  successful  in  attaining  the 
end  sought  for.  Through  the  different  literary  quarrels  he 
carried  on,  he  became  so  accustomed  to  dispute  that  even  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  whether  upon  politics,  science,  or  religion, 
he  was  always  ready  for  a  struggle,  and  instantly  began  an  at- 
tack as  soon  as  his  opponent  showed  a  weak  point. 

The  promised  sequel  to  this  work,  to  be  entitled.  "A  Rational 
Plan  of  Organization  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,"  was 
not  published,  but  in  its  place  we  have  the  "  Outlines  of  a  Plan 
of  Teaching  for  Deaf-Mute  Institutions."  and  the  "Pro- 
posed Regulations  for  Prussian  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  Of  his  latest  writings,  it  might  be  said  they  are  too 
thorough.  This  is  certainly  a  peculiar  criticism;  but  take,  for 
example,  his  "  Pastors  and  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb."  It  requires  no  little  patience  to  read  it  through. 
His  "  Proposed  Regulations  "  lay  down  precise  and  narrow  rules, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
deaf-mute  instruction.  When  this  publication  appeared  it  took 
me  by  surprise,  as  Hill  had  been  opposed  to  the  moulding  of 
the  system  of  instruction  by  regulations,  and  thought  it  should 
have  time  for  free  movement  to  develop  in  its  own  way. 

In  concluding  these  observations  on  Hill's  more  important 
writings,  I  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  opposition  he  had  to 
encounter  in  the  defence  of  the  union  of  institutions  and  semi- 
naries. This  opposition  was  not  always  agreeable  to  him,  for 
at  heart  he  was  not  altogether  in  favor  of  the  union,  and  he 
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might  have  been  tempted  to  recede  from  his  position  had  not 
the  directors  of  the  Seminary  been  such  men  as  Hennicke, 
Wopcke,  Kretschel,  and  Schorn,  who  not  only  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  Institution,  and  had  its  prosperity  at  heart,  but  at 
the  same  time  recognized  Hill's  ability  and  clear-sightedness, 
and,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  high  position,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  interior  workings  of  the  Institution,  as  has  often 
been  the  case  elsewhere.  Though  the  subordinate  position 
Hill  held  must  sometimes  have  been  galling  to  him,  naturally 
so  independent,  so  rich  in  thought  and  experience,  and  though 
it  could  not  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  of  so  much  cul- 
ture, and  so  much  respected  on  account  of  his  services,  to  be 
always  laboring  under  directors  who  had  scarcely  seen  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  before  they  were  appointed  to  the  office, 
he  made  but  few  attempts  to  change  his  position,  and  declined 
invitations  elsewhere.  He  was  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  consideration  by  the  officers  and  students  of  the 
Seminary,  as  well  as  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Aside  from  his  literary  distinction.  Hill  was  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful teacher ;  to  this  all  can  bear  testimony  who  have  vis- 
ited the  Institution.  As  soon  as  he  uttered  the  first  word  to 
the  children,  one  could  not  fail  to  recognize  in  him  the  author 
of  the  German  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  on  the  improve- 
ment of  which  he  had  concentrated  all  his  energies. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  in  ordinary  conversation  more 
clearly  denoted  his  profession  than  did  Hill.  He  stood  quietly 
before  his  class  (he  seldom  sat)  and  spoke  very  slowly,  even  in 
the  highest  class ;  the  positions  of  his  mouth  were  exact,  and 
therefore  plainly  seen  by  the  children.  He  was  very  careful  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  thought  in  the  children,  and  frequently 
worked  for  hours  with  the  same  child.  It  was  not  his  way  to 
devote  himself  particularly  to  bright  pupils ;  he  rather  bestowed 
his  labor  on  the  weaker  ones,  so  that  in  the  Weissenfels  Insti- 
tution one  did  not  find  a  few  of  the  children  veiw  intelligent  and 
advanced,  but  rather  a  nearly  equal  standing  throughout  the 
different  classes.  He  understood  how  to  arrange  his  subject  to 
suit  the  capacity  of  his  pupils  and  to  fix  it  in  their  minds. 
His  patience  was  great,  but  when  exhausted  he  could  be  very 
severe,  and  this  occurred  frequently  when  he  was  unwell.  He 
only  made  use  of  pantomime  as  a  means  of  first  communication. 
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and  when  he  wished  to  introduce  and  explain  new  subjects. 
He  did  not  possess  that  elegant,  refined  way  of  expressing  him- 
self in  the  sign-language  found  in  institutions  of  the  old  school. 
His  signs  were  clear,  but  unnaturally  exaggerated.  For  exam- 
ple, if  he  wished  to  represent  an  angry  man,  he  did  it  with  so 
much  violence  that  it  was  a  terror  to  behold  him.  He  required 
his  pupils,  in  their  conversation,  to  make  use  of  articulate  speech, 
and  discouraged  the  use  of  signs  among  them.  In  his  instruc- 
tion, he  was  so  successful  that  the  treasures  of  our  language 
did  not  remain  a  blank,  even  to  the  dullest  of  his  pupils.  As 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  enter  into  all  the  feelings  of  child- 
hood, his  relations  with  the  pupils  were  not  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate. Although  the}'  respected  him  much,  they  did  not  en- 
tertain for  him  that  simple  affection  so  often  seen  between 
teacher,  and  scholar.  During  school-hours  he  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work :  so  much  so  that  the  hour  for  closing  often 
slipped  by  long  before  lie  was  aware  of  it.  He  always  entered 
the  school-room  punctually,  and  during  the  session  he  never 
was  idle  for  one  moment.  The  only  interruption  to  the  in- 
struction was  when  he  would  occasionally  enter  a  memorandum 
in  his  note-book.  How  one  of  his  weak  constitution  could  en- 
dure such  a  constant  strain  upon  his  energies  was  ever  to  me 
a  mystery.  The  only  way  to  account  for  it  is.  that  his  iron  will 
held  his  bodily  faculties  in  complete  subjection.  But  nature 
demands  her  rights,  and  sometimes,  after  teaching,  he  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  it  was  feared  he  would  utterly  break  down.  At 
these  times  he  frequently  said.  "  I  seem  to  myself  like  a  worn- 
out  cart-horse." 

It  was  singular  that  Hill's  lot  should  be  cast  in  an  institution 
whose  appointments,  as  well  as  whose  corps  of  teachers,  were 
none  of  the  best.  For  twenty-five  years  he  taught  forty  pupils 
at  a  time  with  only  two  assistants — who  were  changed  every 
two  or  three  years — in  a  hall  where  the  three  worked  side  by 
side. 

In  later  years,  he  was  very  considerate  of  the  teachers  under 
him.  During  my  labor  of  ten  years  at  the  Weissenfels  Insti- 
tution, I  never  knew  him  to  speak  a  harsh  word  to  any  of  them, 
although  he  often  had  sufficient  cause.  Everything  that  he 
required  of  them  he  asked  as  a  favor.  He  seldom  laid  down 
particular  rules  for  them  to  follow  in  the  instruction  of  their  re- 
spective classes,  but  frequently  suggested  they  should  read  cer- 
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tain  books,  sometimes  questioning  them  upon  their  contents. 
He  never  put  his  own  books  in  the  foreground.  If  he  recog 
nized  in  the  teacher  zeal  and  devotion  in  his  work,  and  saw 
good  fruits  from  it,  he  did  not  stop  to  enquire  what  method  he 
followed,  but  gave  free  scope  to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher, 
even  if  his  views  conflicted  with  his  own.  Hill's  example  was 
more  powerful  than  any  precept  he  could  lay  down;  his  won- 
derful versatility  in  instruction,  his  industry  in  and  out  of 
school,  the  interest  he  manifested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  new  ideas 
and  methods,  the  clearness  and  keenness  of  his  judgment,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject, 
his  excellent  general  education — all  these  could  not  but  impress 
those  brought  into  contact  with  him.  and  inspire  them  with  a 
desire  to  follow  in  his  steps.  Many  of  the  most  competent 
teachers  and  directors  in  the  profession  to-day.  among  them 
Worbes  of  Dresden,  Rbssler  of  Osnabruck.  Gotsch  of  Konigs- 
berg,  Kessler  of  Camberg,  Schwarz  of  Ratibor,  Priifner  of  Os- 
terburg.  and  Zeller  of  Homberg.  were  trained  in  Hill's  school. 

With  strangers.  Hill  was  amiability  and  politeness  itself.  He 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains  to  impress  visitors  at  his  school- 
room with  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  method  used  to 
accomplish  it.  To  do  this  in  the  case  of  all  his  many  visitors 
was  no  easy  task. 

In  looking  over  Hill's  life,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  come  to 
my  mind:  "The  strength  of  our  days  is  labor  and  sorrow.'' 
His  was  a  life  full  of  labor  and  sorrow.  Until  within  ten  years, 
he  taught  twenty-seven  hours  a  week,  and  after  school  he  was  to 
be  found  reading  or  writing  in  his  study.  Whatever  he  wrote 
was  not  only  correct  in  style,  but  neat  in  appearance.  His  let- 
ters— and  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence — were 
evenly  written,  with  but  seldom  an  erasure,  and  his  manuscripts 
were  a  delight  to  the  compositor.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  though  forty  years  ago  it  was  the  prediction  of  every 
one  that  he  would  soon  die  of  consumption.  He  was  a  tall 
num.  but  his  muscular  sj^stem  was  reduced  to  the  minimum : 
the  sharp  blue  eyes,  darting  inquiringly  here  and  there,  alone 
betokened  the  energetic  life  which  reigned  in  that  weak  bo'dy. 
The  heavy  mustache  he  wore  in  later  years  gave  him  a  military 
ah.1,  and  one  of  his  old  friends  said  he  resembled  an  old  cavalry 
officer.    He  probably  owed  his  long  life  to  his  regular  habits. 
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For  the  last  ten  years,  he  never  rose  later  than  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  unless  confined  to  the  bed  by  sickness.  In  his  younger 
days  he  took  a  cold-water  plunge  immediately  after  rising,  but 
in  later  years  he  contented  himself  with  a  sponge  bath.  Then 
he  walked  for  half  an  hour,  and  worked  in  his  study  until  school 
time.  At  the  close  of  school  he  again  refreshed  himself  with  a 
fifteen  minutes'  walk,  and  then  occupied  himself  with  his  corres- 
pondence, never  leaving  a  letter  unanswered  over  a  week.  He 
took  a  short  nap  after  dinner,  and  was  busy  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  at  his  writing  table,  with  the  exception  of  a  walk  of 
an  hour.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  there  was  never  wanting 
a  topic  of  conversation  where  he  was  present.  He  enjoyed  an 
occasional  glass  of  beer.  but.  unlike  most  Germans,  confined 
himself  to  one  glass.  His  intellect  governed  his  passions. 
Much  as  he  enjoyed  a  joke,  he  was  never  known  to  make  one. 
He  never  left  the  house  in  the  evening,  but  spent  the  time  in 
reading  books  and  newspapers.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
politics,  and  though  liberal  in  his  other  sentiments,  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  .  It  was  not 
safe  to  argue  with  him  in  politics,  for  he  very  easily  became  ex- 
cited. 

Hill's  life  passed  quietly  and  uniformly.  The  joys  and  sor- 
rows arising  from  a  family  of  children  did  not  fall  to  his  lot. 
His  writings  were  his  children :  and  as  a  father  watches  over 
the  welfare  of  his  children,  anxiously  awaits  the  development  of 
their  minds,  and  feels  a  pride  in  their  success,  he  followed  with 
interest  the  wanderings  of  his  books  and  articles,  and  read  the 
various  criticisms  upon  them  with  eagerness.  This  may  have 
created  in  him  a  sort  of  ambition.  Who  of  us.  working  with 
his  whole  soul  for  the  good  of  a  certain  object,  would  not  lend 
an  ear  from  time  to  time  to  the  applause  of  the  public  1  He 
was  often  derisively  accused  of  a  mania  for  the  decorations  of 
different  orders.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  or  deny  this  ; 
I  only  know  that  if  the  orders  conferred  upon  him  were  gladly 
worn,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  were  really  merited.  The 
orders  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Oldenburg,  and  Anhalt  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  his  plan  for  the  organization  of  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions,  and  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
work.  For  the  Austrian  decoration,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  a  conference  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals held  in  Austria.    The  Prussian  order  of  the  crown  gave 
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him  the  least  satisfaction,  for  he  knew  he  would  not  have  ob- 
tained it  had  it  not  been  for  a  combination  of  circumstances. 

Hill's  bodily  condition  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  was 
extremely  painful.  He  remained,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  his  position  as  inspector  of  the  Institution,  though  he 
could  no  longer  teach. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  he  said :  "  My  income  is  raised  to 
900  thalers.  ($650,)  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  my  death. 
I  shall  not  live  to  enjoy  it  long,  for  my  bodily  and  mental  fac- 
ulties are  failing  me.  Yet  my  heart  beats  warmly  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cause  (deaf-mute  instruction)  and  for  its  worthy 
representatives." 

His  death  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  as  his  life  had  been  labo- 
rious and  full  of  struggle.  He  felt  deeply  the  sympathy  which 
he  received  from  the  seminary  director  and  his  family,  with 
whom  he  resided.  On  the  morning  of  his  death.  Sept.  30.  1874 
he  rose  and  dressed  himself  without  assistance,  but  his  already 
failing  strength  became  less  and  less ;  he  had  a  letter  read  to 
him,  and  asked,  a  little  before  his  death,  for  the  local  paper. 
His  last  words,  addressed  to  the  attendant,  were.  "  Save  me !" 
The  funeral  was  held  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Bethe,  director  of  the 
Seminary  and  Institution,  who  delivered  a  glowing  eulogy  on 
Hill's  life.  His  remains  rest  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Weissen- 
fels. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  who  thought  they  understood  his 
financial  affairs,  he  left  to  his  relatives  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  bequeathed  small  legacies  to  the  Institution,  to  some  dis- 
tant relatives,  to  his  attendant,  and  a  few  of  the  teachers. 

Hill  deserves  a  monument  from  the  German  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;*  but  even  should  this  not  be  practicable  his 
memory  will  be  ever  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  many 
unfortunates  who  by  his  instrumentality  have  been  brought 
from  darkness  into  light,  and  led  into  paths  of  wisdom  and 
truth  :  and  his  example  will  be  for  the  teachers  in  the  profession 
a  constant  injunction  to  follow  in  his  steps  with  a  like  fidelity 
and  devotion. 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  erection 
of  a  monument,  and  some  subscriptions  have  been  received  from  foreign 
as  well  as  German  teachers.  Any  one  desiring  to  contribute  is  req\iested 
to  address  W.  Keil,  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Erfurt,  Saxony. 
—Ed.  Annals. 


A  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  GALLAUDET  ON  "  THE 
NEW  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTION.'' 

National  Deaf-Mute  College, 

Washington.  Feb.  29*  187(J. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals : 

Sir  :  May  I  beg  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  through 
your  pages  on  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  write  at  some  leDgth.  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  many 
engagements  at  this  season. 

At  the  Belleville  Convention  the  then  proposed  "new  depar- 
ture of  the  New  York  Institution  "  was  alluded  to,  and  I  felt 
called  upon  to  express  a  decidedly  adverse  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  plan  which  contemplated  the  assignment  of  two 
full  classes  to  the  charge  of  one  teacher. 

I  am.  therefore,  not  surprised  at  the  conclusions  so  forcibly 
set  forth  in  your  January  issue  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingell,  the  in- 
structor of  the  high  class  in  the  New  York  Institution. 

"  Tradition  and  Progress  "  is  a  favorite  motto  of  the  distin- 
guished Monseigneur  De  Haerne.  well  known  in  our  profession. 
In  no  branch  of  human  endeavor  is  it  a  more  fitting  expression 
of  sound  principle  than  in  education.  With  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience many  a  stone  of  stumbling  may  be  discovered  and  avoided, 
which  would  otherwise  bring  well-meaning  reformers  to  un- 
happy results. 

Surely  no  candid  and  experienced  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  can 
fail  to  see  that  in  their  "  new  departure  "  experiment,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  New  York  Institution  have  made  little  use  of  the 
lamp  of  experience,  and  have  closed  their  ears  to  the  teach- 
ings of  tradition. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Institution  it  was  not  believed  that 
to  allow  a  class  of  eighteen  pupils  the  benefit  of  five  hours'  daily 
instruction  from  such  men  as  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  Andrew 
L.  Stone,  George  E.  Day.  Leon  Vaisse.  Aaron  L.  Chapin.  Jo- 
seph Haven,  David  E.  Bartlett,  Josiah  A.  Cary,  Samuel  Porter. 
Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  and  Thomas  Gallaudet. 
involved  the  squandering  of  public  treasure,  or  an  undue  men- 
tal development  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  the  eminent  men  I  have  named, 
when  they  gave  to  the  work  of  our  profession  the  undivided 
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attention  and  best  energies  of  the  days  of  their  early  manhood, 
were  not  more  favorable  than  the  tax-paying  friends  of  deaf- 
mutes  had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  State  in  their  behalf. 

The  *k  new  departure,"'  then,  by  reducing  school-hours  from 
five  to  four  daily,  robs  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  intellectual  education,  and  this  under 
the  supposition  that  the  teachers  now  employed  are  prepared 
to  labor  as  intelligently  and  as  zealously  for  eight  hours  a  day 
as  did  those  above  named  for  five  hours. 

There  are  other  points  in  Mr.  Petting-ell's  article  on  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  touch,  but  the  limits  I  have  assigned  myself 
in  this  letter  forbid.  I  can  only  commend  his  Aveighty  utter- 
ances to  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and  to  the 
boards  of  directors  of  any  other  schools  who  may  be  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  set  at  New  York,  and  beg  them  to  save 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country  from  the  great  wrong  which 
would,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  sure  to  flow  out  of  a  general 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  assigning  two  full  classes  to  one  teacher. 

And  may  I  not  add  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  Mr.  Pet- 
tingell's  arguments  may  find  acceptance  with  the  directors  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  in  whose  good  judgment  and  honesty 
of  purpose  the  public  has  reason  to  repose  confidence,  and  lead 
them  in  all  their  progressive  efforts  not  to  ignore  the  injunction, 
veterum  prcecepta  referre. 

Respectfully,  E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Statistics  of  the  Deaf  ami  Dumb.  By  William  E.  A.  Axon. 
M.  R,  S.'L.,  F.  S.  S.  (Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society.)    Salford  :  J.  Roberts.    1875.   8vo,  pp.  14. 

This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  (England)  Statis- 
tical Society,  June  9,  1875.  The  author  is  not  professionally 
connected  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  as  a 
literary  gentleman,  interested  in  the  education  of  the  people  at 
large,  has  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Axon  gives  with  considerable  fulness  the  statistics  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  England  and  Wales  according  to  the  last 
census,  (1871,)  which,  if  not  more  accurate  than  that  of  this 
country,  includes  a  larger  number  of  important  and  interesting 
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details.  Some  of  these  statistics,  as  collated  and  commented 
upon  by  Dr.  Buxton,  have  already  been  published  in  the  An- 
nals* but  those  which  we  quote  will  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

The  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  England  and  Wales 
at  various  ages  are  given  as  follows : 


Under  5  

5  to  10. 
10  to  15 
15  to  20. 
20  to  25 


35  to  10. 
40  to  45 
45  to  50. 
50  to  55 
55  to  60 


70  to  75 
75  to  80 
SO  to  85 
85  to  90 
90  


Males. 

Females. 

211 

701 

742 

634 

,  667 

558 

394 

375 

302 

318 

286 

237 

205 

203 

176 

175 

124 

103 

65 

63 

29 

35 

16 

8 

10 

1 

1 

6262 

5256 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  there  is  an  exception 
to  the  preponderance  of  males  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
decades  of  life,  which  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last  census.  Here 
the  females  slightly  preponderate  in  the  seventh  decade  also. 
Mr.  Axon  remarks  that  the  above  table  "  seems  to  imply  a 
shorter  life  for  the  deaf-mute  than  for  his  more  fortunate  breth- 
ren:" but  adds  that  "there  is  generally  an  opinion,  exrjressed 
by  Pansini  and  others,  that  their  expectation  of  life  is  not  be- 
low the  average. 

The  occupations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  England  and  Wales 
are  thus  given : 

Males.  Females. 

Prof  essional  class   98  22 

Domestic  class   48  328 

Commercial  class   108  10 

Agricultural  class   650  78 

Industrial  class  1960  1035 

Indefinite  and  non-productive  class    3398  3783 

6262  5256 


Vol.  xix.  page  75,  and  vol.  xx.  page  111. 
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"  It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  the  detailed  particulars  as 
to  the  number  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  occupation 
tables,  but  a  few  notes  from  them  may  have  interest.  There  are 
five  deaf-mutes  in  the  Government  service,  two  of  them  being 
women :  four  men  are  in  the  army,  and  four  belong  to  the 
church ;  two  are  engaged  in  medicine,  but  whether  as  physi- 
cians or  druggists  is  not  stated  ?  eleven  men  and  five  women 
are  devoted  to  literature  ;  sixty-one  men  are  artists  ;  seven  men 
and  fifteen  women  are  teachers.  The  most  extraordinary  fact 
in  the  professional  class  is  the  existence  of  a  deaf-mute  man  fol- 
lowing the  calling  of  a  musician.  It  may  be  added,  parentheti- 
cally, that  Laura  Bridgman  was  a  good  pianist.  That  296 
women  should  become  domestic  servants  is  not  surprising,  but 
that  78  should  be  engaged  in  agriculture  seems  at  first  sight 
strange.  The  trades  connected  wTith  dress  attract  the  greatest 
number,  809  men  and  732  women  being  so  employed.  The 
cotton  and  fiax  manufactures  absorb  75  men  and  115  women, 
whilst  the  iron  and  steel  trades  attract  122  men  and  10  women. 
There  are  314  general  laborers  amongst  the  men  and  3  amongst 
the  women ;  and  at  the  other  extreme,  57  men  and  78  women 
of  rank  and  property  not  returned  under  any  occupation.  The 
self-reliant  spirit  of  the  dumb  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
252  males  and  277  females  were  inmates  of  workhouses,  and  of 
these  51  were  imbecile  and  26  blind.'" 

Mr.  Axon  says  that  during  the  taking  of  the  census  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  learn  how  many  were  congenitally  deaf,  and 
how  many  became  so  from  disease  in  after  life.  ;'  The  instruc- 
tion does  not  appear  generally  to  have  been  attended  to,  but  of 
1054  deaf  and  diunb  persons  in  public  institutions,  it  was  as- 
certained that  665  were  born  deaf — about  63  per  cent." 

The  census  records  111  persons  as  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
Twenty  of  these  were  in  special  asylums  and  twenty-six  in 
workhouses. 

Besides  giving  the  statistics  of  the  census,  the  paper  sketches 
the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  discusses  the  influence  of 
consanguineous  marriages,  expressing  the  opinion  that  "the 
stamina  and  constitution  of  the  parents  have  perhaps  more  to 
do  with  the  matter,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  than  the  presence 
or  absence  of  blood  relationship  between  them.''  and  describes 
the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Mary  Bradley,  the  latter  an 
interesting  blind  and  deaf-mute  girl,  educated  by  Mr.  Patterson, 
head-master  of  the  Manchester  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
On  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  Mr.  Axon  briefly  declares  his  judgment  as  follows : 

"  The  amount  of  success  attendant  upon  articulation  and  lip- 
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reading  in  individual  cases  is  certainly  marvellous,  but  the  test 
of  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  manual  and  sign  language 
taught  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  in  the  Paris  Institution  in  1755, 
and  by  Braidwood  at  Edinburgh  in  17G0.  is  the  most  useful." 

Origin  of  our  Alphabet.  By  J.  Enthoffer.  Topographical 
Engineer  and  Engraver,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  New  York : 
B.  Westermann  &  Co.  1875.    8vo.,  pp.  43. 

Analysis  of  the  Roman  Alphabet.  By  J.  Enthoffer.  Wash- 
ington :  1874.    (In  small  portfolio.) 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals,  page  194.  we  gave  a  brief 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Enthoffer  explains  our 
alphabet  as  a  kind  of  "  visible  speech,"  based  upon  the  positions 
assumed  by  the  vocal  organs  in  forming  the  sounds  represented 
by  the  letters.  In  the  pamphlet  before  us.  which  was  not  pub- 
lished at  that  time,  he  sets  forth  his  theory  with  considerable 
fulness  of  detail,  taking  each  individual  letter  by  itself,  and 
showing  how  its  original  Semitic  form  corresponds  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  uttering  the 
sound  which  it  represents.  In  some  cases  the  correspondence 
is  very  striking,  while,  in  others,  considerable  ingenuity  is  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  the  resemblance.  Without  venturing  to 
pronounce  upon  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Enthoffer' s  theory,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  that  it  seems 
more  probable  than  the  generally  accepted  one  which  ascribes 
the  Semitic  letters  to  a  hieroglyphic  origin. 

Mr.  Enthoffer's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  alphabet, 
wThile  in  principle  somewhat  resembling  Tan  Helmont's  theory 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  differs  from  it  entirely  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  out,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  the  letters 
explained  :  for  while  the  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury dealt  with  the  relatively  modern  characters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  our  author  goes  back  to  the  most  remote  forms  of  the 
Semitic  letters.  It  may  be  added  that  the  latter  never  saw  or 
heard  of  Van  Helmont's  book  until  his  attention  was  called  to 
Mr.  Jenkins's  review  of  it  in  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Enthoffer  has  hoped  that  his  analysis  of  the  alphabet 
might  be  of  use  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  see  that  it  can  be  of  much  service, 
except  for  more  advanced  pupils  who  may  wish  to  become 
draughtsmen. 

In  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Koman  Alphabet,"  Mr.  Enthoffer 
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gives  a  linger  alphabet  made  in  imitation  of  the  English  capital 
letters.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  letters  are  identical  with  those 
of  our  one-handed  manual  alphabet.  In  a  paragraph  'acknowl- 
edging this  correspondence,  the  author,  makes  the  curious 
double  blunder  of  attributing  the  deaf-mute  alphabet  to  our  es- 
teemed contemporary  and  friend  M.  Vaisse,  and  of  calling  him 
"  Abbe  Vaisse."' 

IS  Abbe  Si  card,  celebre  Instituteur  des  Sourds-Muets.  Succes- 
seur  immediat  de  l'abbe  de  l'fipee.  Precis  historique  sur  sa 
vie,  sen  travaax  etses  sueces.  Suivi  de  details  biographiques 
sur  ses  eleves  sourds-muets  les  plus  remarquables  Jean  Mas 
sieu  et  Laurent  Clerc.  et  d'un  appendice  eon  tenant  des  lettres 
de  l'abbe  Sicard  an  baron  de  Gerando,  son  ami  et  son  con- 
frere a  rinstitut.  Par  Ferdinand  Berthier.  Sonrd-Muet, 
Doyen  honoraire  des  professeurs  de  l'lnstitution  nationale 
des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris,  Inn  des  Vice-presidents  de  la 
Societe  centrale  deducation  et  d'assistance  pour  les  Sourds- 
Muets  en  France,  President-Fondateur  de  la  Societe  univer- 
selle  des  Sourds-Muets.  Chevalier  de  la  legion  d'honneur, 
Membre  de  la  Societe  des  etudes  historicjues  (ancien  Institut 
historique)  et  de  la  Societe  des  gens  de  lettres.  Paris : 
Charles  Donniol     Cie.    1878.    Svo..  pp.  259. 

The  author  of  this  work,  now  advanced  in  life,  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  graduates  of  the  Paris 
Institution,  distinguished  alike  for  his  talents  and  his  amiabil- 
ity. His  various  and  well-merited  honors  and  distinctions  are 
shown  in  the  titles  which  follow  his  name  on  the  title-page 
above  quoted.  Besides  this  book,  he  is  the  author  of  a  Life  of 
De  l'Epee  published  twent}'  years  earlier,  to  which  this  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  companion,  a  Life  of  Bebian.  and  several  trea- 
tises on  the  condition,  education,  etc..  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

M  Berthier  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Sicard.  He  sketches  in 
an  interesting  manner  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  his  illustrious  master,  giving,  as  is  natural,  special  prominence 

Historical  Summary  of  the  Lift.  Labors,  and  Triumphs  of  tht  Abbe  Sicdr4, 
Immediate  Successor  of  the  Abbe  de  TEpce.  Followed  by  biographical 
details  concerning  his  most  remarkable  deaf-mute  pupils,  Jean  Mas&ieq 
and  Laurent  Clerc,  and  an  Appendix  containing  lette  rs  from  the  Abbe 
Sicard  to  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  Institute,  the  Baron  de  Gerando. 
By  Febdinand  Bekthiek.  Deaf-Mute,  Honorary  Dean  of  the  Professors 
of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Central  Society  for  the  Education  and  Aid  of 
Deaf-Mutes  in  France.  Founder  and  President  of  the  Universal  Associa- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutes.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Member  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters.  Paris  :  Charles 
Douniol  »fe  Co.  1873. 
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to  those  thrilling  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  in  which 
Sicard  was  unwillingly  compelled  to  take  part,  and  from  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.*  More  space  is  occupied 
with  the  visits  to  the  Paris  Institution  of  the  Pope,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  and  other  eminent  persons,  than  seems  quite 
fitting  in  a  biography;  but  no  doubt  these  visits,  serving  as 
they  did  to  make  the  institution  known  and  thus  contributing 
to  its  success,  were  regarded  by  Sicard  himself  as  events  of 
considerable  importance  in  his  career. 

We  do  not  complain  that  but  few  pages  are  devoted  to  Sicard* s 
writings  and  methods  of  teaching,  for  these  topics  have  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  discussed  by  Bebian  and  De  Gerando  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  there  is  no  careful  analysis 
of  his  character,  no  history  of  bis  early  training,  no  extended 
description  of  bis  habits,  and  no  portrayal  of  his  inner  life,  from 
which  we  might  form  for  ourselves  an  estimate  of  the  man.  En- 
tertaining as  the  book  is,  we  lay  it  down  with  the  same  feeling 
we  have  always  had  as  we  turned  away  from  looking  at  the  por- 
trait and  bust  of  Sicard :  the  great  French  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  a  stranger  and  an  enigma.  Since  the  present 
author  has  failed  to  make  us  acquainted  with  him.  we  fear  he 
must  always  remain  unknown  to  us. 

XL  Berthier  was  also  the  pupil  of  Massieu  and  derc.  The 
biographical  details  M  concerning  the  latter  of  course  add  little 
to  the  knowledge  which  we  in  America  already  possessed  ;  those 
concerning  Massieu  are  partly  new.  and  very  suitably  supple 
ment  Clerc's  recollections  of  his  brilliant  and  eccentric  fellow- 
pupil,  published  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Annals. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  the  originality  of  Massieu's  famous  definitions,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  ask  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  pupils — proba- 
bly Berthier  himself— in  composing  a  simple  business  letter. 
On  the  other  hand.  Berthier.  like  Clerc.  speaks  of  the  defini- 
tions as  if  he  believed  they  really  were  Massieu's  own. 


*  See  "'The  Great  Peril  of  Sioai-d."  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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BY  n.   GtBEENBEBGEB,  NEW  YORK. 

The  principles  of  deaf-mute  teaching  which  Moritz  Hill  ad- 
vocated in  his  various  works  on  the  subject  have  been  adopted 
in  almost  all  institutions  for  this  class  in  Germany  and  several 
other  European  countries.  The  school  books  which  he  com- 
piled have  had  so  large  a  circulation  that  some  of  them  were 
lately  published  in  their  fourth  edition.  His  system  may. 
therefore,  be  considered  almost  identical  with  what  is  usually 
denominated  the  "  German  method."  To  give  a  brief  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  development  of  this  method,  and  to  describe 
its  present  state,  is  the  object  of  this  article.  By  perusing  it. 
the  reader  will  mid  that  almost  all  of  the  systems  of  deaf-mute 
teaching  which  have,  in  the  past,  been  experimented  on.  or  are 
now  practised  in  this  country,  have,  at  different  times,  been 
advocated  and  given  a  fair  trial  in  Germany 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  we  shall  frequently  quote  adverse 
opinions  concerning  some  of  these  systems  and  experiments. 
Our  sole  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to  show  why  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Germans.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
attack  those  who  are  at  present  trying  similar  systems  in  Amer- 
ica, or  to  reflect  disparagingly  upon  them,  under  cover  of  this 
historical  sketch. 

Samuel  Heinicke.  the  founder  of  the  first  institution  for 
deaf-mutes  in  Germany,  which  was  opened  April  13.  1778.  at 
Leipsic.  is  generally  considered  the  originator  of  the  German 
system.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  literature  of  that  pe- 
riod, it  seems  that  his  method  was  not  published  until  18*28. 
when  his  son-in-law  and  successor  in  office.  M.  C.  G.  Reich, 
described  it  in  a  pamphlet  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Leipsic  School.  The  main  principles  of  the 
system  given  in  this  pamphlet  are  the  following : 

"Ideas  first,  then  words.  If  we  wish  to  educate  the  deaf- 
mute  and  enable  him  to  understand  and  communicate  with  us. 
we  must  teach  him  to  think  in  words.  By  means  of  the  mea- 
gre, defective  language  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  which  he 
forms  for  himself,  his  mind  may  be  unfolded  to  the  close  ob- 
server. Under  the  care  of  a  skilful  teacher,  this  language  may 
aid  in  the  development  of  abstract  ideas  and  the  instruction  in 
general.    It  can.  however,  never  be  the  means  of  making  the 
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deaf-mate  familiar  with  our  mode  of  thinking  in  words.  *  * 
*  We  do  not  think  in  written,  but  in  spoken  works.  Written 
words  represent  speech  to  our  sense  of  vision  ?  but.  when  they  are 
not  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  think  in  them,  because  the  mind 
cannot  picture  them.  Therefore  written  language  can  never 
become  a  form  of  thought  for  children  deaf  from  infancy.  |  ?) 

*  *  *  Heinicke's  chief  endeavor  was  to  enable  his  pupils 
to  communicate  orally — to  understand  others  and  to  be  under- 
stood by  them.  He  accomplished  the  first  part  of  this  twofold 
task  by  practising  them  in  the  art  of  lip-reading ;  the  second, 
by  teaching  them  to  articulate,  with  great  distinctness,  all  the 
sounds  of  speech,  especially  the  vowels,  which,  in  his  estima- 
tion, are  the  most  essential." 

Mr.  Reich  is  the  author  of  another  work,  a  volume  of  436 
pages,  bearing  the  title  "The  First  Instruction  of  the  Deaf- 
Milte,"  Leipsic.  1834.  His  system  seems  to  be  partly  the  inher- 
itance from  his  father-in-law  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
experience.  The  book  opens  with  a  series  of  exercises,  intended 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  natural  signs  for  familiar  objects,  their 
qualities,  and  common  actions.  Pp.  109-163  treat  of  the  method 
of  teaching  the  articulation  of  the  speech  sounds.  "Our  next 
task,"  says  Reich,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  "is  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  supply  of  materials  for  building:  viz..  of  words 
that  are  to  be  used  as  signs  of  the  ideas  which  they  represent.  " 
He  therefore  causes  his  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  long  lists 
of  nouns  and  adjectives,  which,  with  the  description  of  their 
signs,  fill  pp.  166-201.  Then  follows  the  instruction  in  gram 
mar.  treating  of  each  part  of  speech  separately,  in  the  usual 
order.  From  p.  389  to  the  end.  we  find  a  description  of  nat- 
ural signs  for  more  difficult  words,  such  as  "furniture."  "cloth- 
ing." -animal."  " color."  etc. 

Mr.  Reich  may  be  considered  .the  representative  of  Heinicke's 
system,  which,  being  unpublished,  had  few  adherents.  Of  the 
men  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  institutions  established  im- 
mediately after  the  one  at  Leipsic.  some  who  were  sent  to  Paris 
to  be  trained  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  adopted  the  French  sys- 
tem exclusively :  others,  using  the  publications  most  popular  at 
that  time — Amman's  Dissertation  on  Speech  and  the  works  of 
the  Abbe  de  l'Epee — formed  what  is  called  in  this  country  the 
"  combined  method."  In  separate  hours,  articulation  was  taught 
as  an  accomplishment,  and  the  instruction  in  language  was  car- 
ried on  wholly  independent  of  it.  by  means  of  writing,  method- 
ical signs,  and  the  manual  alphabet.    Father  Anton  SchwTarzer. 
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principal  of  an  institution  founded  in  lHO'2.  at  Waitzen,  Hun- 
gary, a  man  who  is  spoken  of  by  contemporaneous  writers  with 
great  esteem,  described  this  combined  system  in  an  octavo  vol 
ume  of  518  pages.  It  is  a  hand-book  for  teachers,  called 
••  Method  of  Instructing  the  Deaf-Mute  in  Spoken  Language." 
Descriptions  of  signs,  both  natural  and  artificial,  and  directions 
for  developing  them,  till  the  greater  part  of  this  work.  The 
style  and  arrangement  of  the  language  lessons  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  book  by  Reich. 

Besides  Reich  and  Schwarzer.  many  other  teachers  of  that 
period  have  published  their  methods.  Their  works  give  evi- 
dence of  great  diversity  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  objects 
to  be  sought  and  the  means  employed.  But  there  was  entire 
uniformity  among  them  in  one  respect — the  instruction  in  lan 
guage  was  arranged  after  the  grammatical  system.  To  this  they 
adhered  with  great  tenacity,  crying  down  all  who  ventured  to 
oppose  it.  Schwarzer  quotes  the  following  remarks  from  a 
work  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Daniel,  minister  of  a  small  town  near  Stutt- 
gart. Wurtemberg.  who,  from  pure  motives,  expressed  himself 
thus  against  this  method  : 

•'The  attempt  at  teaching  language  to  deaf-mutes  after  the 
grammatical  system  must  prove  a  failure.  The  instruction  in 
language  for  deaf-mutes  must  assume  a  more  practical  form. 
They  must  learn  language  by  means  of  complete  sentences  and 
practical  examples,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  hearing  chil- 
dren acquire  it,  without  first  committing  to  memory  long  lists 
of  single  words  and  their  declensions.  It  is  more  unnatural  to 
compel  deaf  mutes  to  decline  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  conju- 
gate verbs,  before  giving  them  complete  sentences  in  which 
declension  and  conjugation  are  applied,  than  to  cause  the  hear- 
ing child,  two  or  three  years  old.  to  decline  and  conjugate 
words  in  order  to  enable  it  to  apply  the  forms  of  speech." 

But.  as  we  have  said,  those  ••innovators,"  as  Schwarzer  calls 
them,  were  not  regarded,  and,  when  fifty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  opening  of  the  first  institution,  hardly  any  improve- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  method  of  instruction.  During  all 
this  time  the  German  institutions  stood  under  the  supervision 
of  the  common-school  authorities.  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
supervision  was  merely  nominal.  The  instruction  of  the  deaf 
being  looked  upon  as  a  mysterious,  complicated,  and  very  diffi- 
cult art,  which  only  few  men  specially  gifted  by  nature  could 
acquire,  those  who  were  practising  it  were  not  interfered  with 
by  outsiders.    The  first  one  who  attempted  to  destroy  this  mo- 
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nastic  seclusion  was  Dr.  Graser,  government  school  inspector 
of  Bavaria,  a  man  of  great  talent,  who  secured  for  himself  a 
lasting  fame  through  his  works  on  general  education.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  the  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  with  which 
he  came  in  contact  in  his  official  capacity.  After  a  careful  study 
of  the  results  of  the  method  then  in  general  use  in  the  schools 
under  his  supervision,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  k<  the 
knowledge  which  a  few  of  these  unfortunates  acquire  by  means 
of  this  system  is  a  great  benefit  to  them :  but  even  with  that 
knowledge,  they  remain,  as  a  rule,  not  much  less  deaf  and  dumb 
than  they  were  before." 

The  above,  as  well  as  the  following  remarks,  are  quoted  from 
a  work  by  Dr.  Graser.  called  "The  Deaf-Mute  Restored  to  Man- 
kind through  Articulation  and  Lip-Reading. "  The  first  edition 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1827  : 

"It  is  well  known."  says  lie.  "that  in  our  institutions  deaf- 
mutes  are  taught  to  pronounce  words,  but  when  and  where  have 
they  ever  acquired  speech  so  as  to  master  it  in  its  true  sense? 

*  All  our  institutions  teach  spoken  language  to  the 
deaf-mute,  but  most  of  them  teach  the  finger  language  besides. 
This  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  true  object  of  deaf-mute  teach- 
ing is  not  clearly  understood.  The  only  way  of  restoring  the 
deaf  mute  to  society,  from  which  he  is  excluded  by  reason  of 
his  infirmity,  is  to  give  him  the  power  of  conversing  like  hear- 
ing persons.  So  far,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
this  desired  end  has  been,  that  deaf-mutes  were  required  to 
learn  two  languages  at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  finger  and  the 
spoken  language.  The  greater  value  has  always  been  attached 
to  the  former  :  the  consequence  is  that  the  latter  has  never  been 
perfectly  mastered.  The  pupils  have  learned  to  speak  a  few 
words  and  phrases,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  use  speech 
as  a  means  of  social  intercourse." 

On  page  11.  Graser  sums  up  his  observations  in  the  following 
manner: 

''First,  the  number  of  institutions  is  too  small  to  accommo- 
date all  deaf-mutes  of  suitable  age  :  second,  they  (the  institu 
tions)  are  too  expensive :  their  number  cannot,  therefore,  be 
increased  :  third,  by  means  of  the  combined  method,  the  pupils 
do  not  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  spoken  language,  nor 
a  good  general  education. 

He  did  not  content  himself  with  pointing  out  these  existing 
defects,  but  went  earnestly  to  work  to  remedy  them.  He  de- 
vised a  new  system,  which  he  published  in  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  introduced  as  a  regular  study  in  all  sem 
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inaries  for  teachers.  Every  student  desiring  to  become  a 
tencher  in  the  common-schools  was  required  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  de  if  mutes  of 
his  vicinity.  This  plan  of  educating  deaf-mutes  in  the  com- 
mon-schools— which,  by  the  bye.  did  not  originate  with  Graser. 
having  been  advocated  by  others  before  him — as  well  as  the 
method  which  he  designed,  showrs  that  his  great  talents  did  not 
counterbalance  his  lack  of  experience  in  the  subject.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  his  method  were  the  following :  He  made  no 
use  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  taught  articulation  on  the 
principles  of  "  Visible  Speech,'"  and  gave  instruction  in  language 
after  the  grammatical  system.  Coming  from  a  man  of  so  high 
a  standing  in  educational  circles  as  Dr.  Graser,  and  therefore 
with  a  prestige  which  assured  for  it  an  attentive  reception,  the 
plan  was  faithfully  tried  in  Bavaria  and  other  German  states,  but 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  had,  however,  one  great  and  im- 
portant result,  namely :  that  deaf-mute  instruction,  which  for- 
merly had  been  the  secret  art  of  a  few,  under  whose  care  it  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  stagnant  for  half  a  century,  became  now 
■the  study  of  a  large  number  of  educitors  and  school  officers, 
who  were  not  prejudiced  for  or  against  any  system.  Thus 
Graser  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great  reform 
which  soon  followed. 

In  1882.  a  few  years  after  the  appearauce  of  Graser's  work. 
Rev.  Victor  August  Jaeger,  principal  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind,  at  Gmund.  Wurteni- 
berg.  published  his  method,  which  superseded  the  combined 
system,  and  remained  in  general  use  until  it  was  driven  from 
the  field  by  that  of  Hill.  Jaeger's  work,  called  "  Guide  to 
the  Instruction  of  Deaf -Mute  Children,"*  consists  of  four  large 
volumes,  covering  in  the  aggregate  about  sixteen  hundred  pages. 
It  contains  an  elucidation  of  the  theory  of  the  German  system, 
a  complete  course  of  language  lessons,  and  a  set  of  readers  for 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  He  was  very  much  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  combining  the  two  systems,  and  says  on  page  88  of  his 

Guide,'"  etc..  "Either  no  articulation,  or  no  finger  alphabet 
and  artificial  signs."     He  of  course  gives  the  preference  to 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  name  of  G.  A.  Riecke  appears  on 
the  title-page  as  joint  author  with  Jaeger.  But  as  he  shared  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  tirst  part  only,  and  this  was  afterwards  rewritten  by  Jaeger, 
the  second  edition,  from  which  we  quote,  was  t-redited  solely  to  the  latter. 
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articulation,  and  speaks  of  the  combined  method  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

••  We  cannot  approve  of  it.  for  of  what  use  are  the  finger- 
alphabet  and  artificial  gestures  ?  *  *  *  All  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  them  can  also  be  attained  by  artic- 
ulation and  lip  reading  alone.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  finger- 
alphabet  besides  articulation  is  not  only  superfluous  but  abso- 
lutely injurious,  because  its  use  deprives  the  pupil  of  the 
necessary  practice  in  speaking  and  reading  from  the  lips.  Time 
and  labor  are  divided  by  this  system,  and  eventually  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  greatly  impaired.  We  therefore  have  the 
choice,  either  to  use  dactylology  and  methodical  signs  without 
articulation,  or  to  apply  the  latter  without  the  former.  *  *  * 
We  limit  ourselves  to  the  use  of  natural  signs,  and  spoken  as 
well  as  written  language.  We  must  start  with  natural  signs, 
but  not  make  them  the  basis  of  instruction  by  merely  translat- 
ing them  into  our  language.  Words  must  be  connected  directly 
with  the  objects  which  they  signify  or  with  pictorial  represent- 
ations. " 

He  devotes  the  first  school-year  to  the  development  of  the 
language  of  natural  signs,  articulation,  lip-reading,  writing,  and 
reading.  In  the  second  year,  he  commences  a  course  of  object- 
teaching  and  instruction  in  language,  which,  by  all  who  know 
it,  is  pronounced  the  very  perfection  of  the  grammatical  sys- 
tem. Jaeger's  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  German 
method,  though  very  great,  was  only  transient.  His  work  is 
still  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  German  institutions  as  a  val- 
uable book  of  reference,  but  nowhere  are  his  school-books 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  They  form,  so  to  speak,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  original  system  of  Heinicke  and 
the  modern  method  of  Hill,  to  which  the  remainder  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  devoted. 

The  theories  or  principles  upon  which  Hill  forms  his  method 
are  the  following : 

He  believes  that  deaf-mutes  will  be  better  prepared  for  life 
if,  during  the  six  years  which  they  are  allowed  to  spend  in  the 
German  institutions,  they  are  enabled  to  communicate  with 
their  hearing  fellow-men  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  latter 
communicate  among  themselves,  and  acquire  a  rudimental 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  common-schools,  than  if 
they  receive  a  higher  education,  which  they  can  express  only  by 
means  of  writing.  Therefore,  the  acquisition  of  a  clear  enun- 
ciation and  of  the  faculty  of  reading  from  the  lips  with  facility 
is  considered  by  him  of  great  importance.    One  of  his  works, 
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an  excellent  little  book,  treats  exclusively  of  this  part  of  the 
instruction.  But  it  is  not  this  alone  which  distinguishes  his 
method  from  others.  He  states  repeatedly  in  his  works  that 
the  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  though  one  of 
the  essential  elements  of  the  German  method,  is  by  no  means 
its  leading  characteristic.    Says  lie  : 

b-  If  articulation  were,  as  many  believe,  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  German  method,  then  it  might  more  appropriately  be 
called  Spanish,  English.  Dutch,  or  French,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  Bonet,  "Wallis.  and  Amman  taught  their  pupils  to 
articulate,  and  left  us  valuable  works  on  the  subject ;  further, 
that  Pereira  and  Deschamps  also  gave  instruction  in  this  spe- 
cial faculty." 

The  chief  features  of  this  method  are.  first,  the  use  winch 
is  made  of  natural  signs:  second,  the  manner  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  spoken  language  is  imparted  to  the  deaf-mute. 

Hill  considers  artificial  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  inju- 
rious for  substantially  the  same  reasons  which  we  quoted  from 
Jaeger  s  work  on  a  previous  page.  He  therefore  proscribes 
their  use.  About  the  extent  to  which  natural  signs  are  to  be 
employed,  we  find  the  following  rules  on  page  92  of  one  of  his 
works,  called.  **Der  gegenwiirtige  Zustand  des  Taubstummen- 
Bildungs-Wesens."  etc.  which  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in 
the  Annals  : 

At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  instruction.  *  *  *  they  are 
the  only  means  of  inter-communication  between  teacher  and 
pupils. 

uAs  the  scholar  advances  in  language,  they  are  gradually  set 
aside  and  superseded  by  spoken  words  :  but  even  at  the  higher 
and  highest  stages  of  his  education,  they  are  tolerated  and  ap- 
plied, though  ever  more  and  more  restricted,  until  they  are  at 
last  reduced  to  mere  facial  expressions  and  gesticulations. 

•■  Since  we  learn  to  understand  a  foreign  language  long  before 
we  are  able  to  apply  it,  it  is  judicious  that  the  teacher  express 
himself  oftener  in  his  vernacular,*  but  allow  his  pupils  a  more 
extensive  use  of  the  language  of  signs." 

In  an  article  by  Hill,  published  in  1857.  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Organ,  we  find  the  following  remarks,  giving  the 
reasons  which  prompted  him  to  adopt  the  above  rules : 

*•  As  schools  for  hearing  children  have  originally  to  use  the 
mother-tongue  of  their  pupils  as  their  only  available  means 
of  instruction,  so  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  have  at  first  no 
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other  means  than  the  language  of  signs,  which  the  deaf-mute 
has  previously  acquired.  By  the  aid  of  these  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  the  scholar  into  another  language,  and  only  when  this 
other  language  has  become  a  vehicle  of  his  thought,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished,  can  it  serve  as  a 
means  of  instruction  ;  so  that  afterwards  both  the  original  and 
the  newly-acquired  language  are  employed  as  a  means  of  fur- 
ther instruction.  *  *  *  Schools  having  the  object  of  teach- 
ing a  foreign  language  only,  and  of  enabling  their  scholars  to 
use  it.  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  employ  that  foreign  language 
exclusively,  in  order  to  gain  their  object.  Institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  have  the  task  of  teaching  their  scholars  the  language  of 
their  country.  It  would  therefore  be  inexpedient  not  to  require 
the  pupils  to  apply  that  language  as  soon  and  as  much  as 
possible.  *  *  *  To  banish  the  language  of  natural  signs 
from  our  school-rooms  would  be  like  excluding  from  common 
schools  the  imperfect  mother-tongue  of  the  hearing  child.  No 
sooner  than  an  intelligent  instructor  of  hearing  children  would 
do  the  latter,  should  it  enter  the  mind  of  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes 
to  attempt  to  instruct  his  pupils  without  making  use  of  natural 
signs.  *  *  *  If  we  wanted  only  to  train  our  scholars  to 
repeat  words  like  parrots,  we  could  not  accomplish  even  that 
much  without  the  use  of  natural  signs.  " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  although  the  natural 
signs  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  are  in  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  native  tongue  of  the 
hearing  child,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  its  author  considers 
them  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  latter.  He  neither  uses  them 
to  the  same  extent,  nor  does  he  deem  it  necessary  to  cultivate 
and  develop  them. 

For  the  instruction  in  language.  Hill  adopted  the  following 
principles : 

I.  Deaf-mutes  Jiave  to  learn  language  in  4hk  same  manner 
in  which  hearing  children  acquire  it. 

Believing  that  a  deaf-mute  entering  school  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight  is  not  far  above  the  level  of  the  little  hearing  child 
when  commencing  to  speak,  he  arranges  his  first  lessons  after 
a  system  which  he  chooses  to  call  "that  of  the  mother,  because." 
says  he.  "  it  corresponds  essentially  with  the  one  followed  by 
her. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  her  little  child  the  mother 
carries  it  around  to  let  the  objects  surrounding  it  operate  upon 
its  senses.  The  impressions  thus  gained  she  clothes  in  words, 
thereby  connecting  objects  and  words  in  the  mind  of  her  little 
one.    At  the  same  time  she  tries,  through  motions  and  ges- 
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tares,  pointing  tit  things,  imitating  actions,  etc;.,  to  animate, 
explain,  and  elucidate  what  she  expresses  in  words,  because 
she  is  well  aware  that  only  by  this  means  will  the  connection 
between  objects  and  words  appear  in  the  right  light.  The 
more  she  gradually  becomes  convinced  of  the  effects  of  words 
alone,  the  more  she  sets  aside  the  use  of  gestures,  though  she 
does  not  discontinue  them  entirely.  In  a  similar  manner  does 
the  German  school  try  to  introduce  its  scholars  into  language, 
and.  if  avc  consider  the  marvellous  power  and  effect  which  that 
course  has  upon  the  development  of  the  language  of  hearing 
children  in  the  few  years  previous  to  their  school-time,  it  is  but 
judicious  to  imitate  the  mother — in  a  measure,  at  least,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning — in  teaching  language  to'  deaf-mutes. 
*  *  *  We  willingly  admit  that  the  mode  of  instruction  just 
indicated  is  not  capable  of  producing  quite  the  same  effect 
upon  the  deaf-mutes  that  it  has  upon  children  gifted  with  hear- 
ing :  but  wherever  it  has  been  followed  persistently,  it  has 
proved  more  effective  than  other  methods." 

Since  we  cannot  constantly  lead  about  our  pupils  in  the  house, 
the  fields,  the  public  streets,  etc.,  as  do  the  parents  and  friends 
of  hearing  children,  in  order  to  let  them  view  things,  and  teach 
them  how  to  express  ideas  which  are  awakened  in  their  minds, 
we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  artificial  representations,  such  as 
models,  pictures,  and  the  like.  As  early  as  1841,  Hill  published 
a  set  of  twenty-four  charts,  containing  sixteen  pictures  each, 
representing  as  many  scenes  of  real  life,  of  the  kind  which 
children  generally  see  and  learn  to  speak  about.  These  pic- 
tures have  been  published  in  five  editions.  The}'  are  to  be 
found  in  every  German  institution. 

The  pupil  first  learns  to  name  the  objects  represented  in  these 
picture  s,  their  color,  shape,  state,  or  actions,  etc.,  and  to  express, 
in  short  sentences,  whatever  strikes  his  eyes  while  resting  upon 
them.  In  these  exercises  the  different  parts  and  forms  of 
speech  are  not  arranged  in  the  usual  grammatical  order,  nor  is  it 
deemed  necessary  that  each  form  of  speech  used  be  completely 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupils.  At  the  next  stage,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  school  year,  a  primary  reader  by  Hill, 
supplementary  to  his  charts,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  schol- 
ars. This  reader — which,  by  the  bye.  had  so  large  a  circulation 
that  a  fourth  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1870 — has.  as  is  stated 
in  its  preface,  a  threefold  object  : 

First,  it  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read  understanding^,  thus 
qualifying  him  for  further  mental  development  through  read 
ing;  second,  it  presents  specimens  of  composition  to  the  pupil. 
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to  initiate  him  into  the  tonus  of  speech,  and  to  enable  him  to 
understand  and  apply  them  ;*  third,  it  assists  tb.e  object-lessons, 
which  are  carried  on  independent  of  it.  by  presenting  the  ideas 
developed  there  connectedly,  thus  fixing  them  in  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  arranging  them  in  proper  order,  and  occasionally  en- 
larging them."' 

The  elementary  readers  are  used  through  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  school  years.  Appended  to  this  article,  we  give 
specimens  of  the  early  lessons,  and  of  those  found  in  the  last 
part  of  the  series. 

In  the  last  stage  of  instruction.  Hill  uses  his  "  Reader  for 
Senior  Classes."'  containing  extracts  from  standard  authors,  in 
prose  as  well  as  poetry,  such  as  we  find  in  ordinary  readers, 
and  as  seemed  to  him  fit  for  deaf-mutes  He  also  takes  his 
pupils  through  an  ordinary  grammar. 

II.  A§  with  hearing  persons,  so  with  deaf -mutes,  articulate 
speech  must  f<>nn  the  basis  of  language  ;  writing,  however,  has 
to  be  treated  as  a  secondary  hi<><h  of  expressing  thought,  wholly 
dependent  "/><>//  the  former. 

Pupils  taught  after  the  combined  method  practised  by 
Schwarzer  and  others,  learned  to  think  either  in  signs  or  in 
written  language.  The  words  and  phrases  which  they  learned 
to  pronounce  in  special  hours  never  became  with  them  the  direct 
representatives  of  ideas,  but  were  only  the  signs  of  gestures  or 
of  written  characters.  The  consequence  was  that  those  scholars 
knew  the  language  of  their  country  by  sight  only,  if  we  may  use 
this  phrase,  and  never  became  on  speaking  terms  with  it.  They 
could  not  understand  oral  conversation,  nor  were  they  able  to 
use  it.  Hill's  endeavor  is  to  make  the  speech  of  his  pupils,  as 
he  expresses  it.  "  a  living  organ  of  their  reasoning  faculties  ;  a 
powerful  means  of  instruction  :  a  sure  and  permanent  means  of 
communicating  with  other  people.  '"  He  says  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  on  two  conditions  : 

••  First,  by  attaching  words,  as  far  as  practicable,  not  to  their 
respective  signs,  but  directly  to  the  things  signified,  thus  sup- 
pressing, evading,  and  avoiding  the  formation  and  use  of  signs : 
second,  by  limiting  the  employment  of  signs  in  the  measure  in 
which  the  vernacular  of  his  country  becomes  intelligible  to  the 
deaf-mute.  Pupils  taught  after  this  method  will  not  have  signs 
for  a  thousand  objects  perceptible  through  the  senses:  for  per- 


*  For  this  latter  purpose  each  reading  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  on 
the  special  forms  of  expression  which  it  contains. 
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sous,  colors,  and  other  qualities ;  for  abstract  ideas.  But  what 
detriment  is  this  to  the  instruction  and  the  intercourse  in  life  ! 
Have  they  not  the  respective  words  instead,  which  have  currency 
everywhere  ?" 

The  relative  position  in  which  spoken  and  written  language 
are  placed  to  each  other,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  of  these 
two  modes  of  conveying'  ideas  are  used  with  the  pupils  of  the 
German  schools,  are  the  same  as  with  hearing  persons.  Oral 
utterance,  being  considered  "more  natural,  more  expedient,  and 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  writing.-  is  used  so  as  to  be- 
come the  direct  vehicle  of  thought,  whereas  the  written  char- 
acters which  represent  the  sounds  of  speech  are  made  to  con 
vey  ideas  in  an  indirect  way  only. 

In  one  of  Hill's  essays  we  find  the  following  remarks  bear- 
ing on  this  subject : 

••  The  instruction  by  means  of  oral  language  I  consider  not 
only  better  adapted  to  our  ends,  but  also  more  beneficial  for 
the  instruction  itself  and  for  the  after  life  of  the  deaf-mute,  than 
the  predominant  use  of  written  language,  because  it  is  more 
animated,  impressive,  and  effective.  Spoken  words,  being  read 
from  the  significant  face  of  the  speaker,  which  acts  the  part  of 
an  interpreter,  make  a  more  profound  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  a  deaf-mute  than  the  dead,  cold  characters  of 
the  alphabet.  For  no  consideration  wrould  I  give  up  this  ani- 
mated, face-to-face  intercourse  with  my  pupils  by  means  of 
spoken  language — which,  combined  with  gesticulations,  enables 
me  to  penetrate  their  souls,  and  during  which  they  read  from 
my  face  with  intense  interest — and  place  in  their  hanc\s  a  pencil 
and  piece  of  paper.  By  steadfastly  fixing  our  eyes  on  our 
scholars  while  speaking  to  them,  we  compel  them  to  pay  atten- 
tion. This  makes  clasa  instruction  possible,  especially  in  the 
higher  grades,  and  facilitates  improvement,  because  speaking  oc- 
cupies much  less  time  than  writing.  *  *  *  That  this  mode 
of  instruction  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  writing,  hardly  needs 
to  be  mentioned.  Since  deaf-mutes  have  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  also,  it  is  even  necessary  that  the  main  substance  of  what  has 
been  treated  orally  should  be  presented  to  them  in  writing,  and 
reproduced  by  them  in  the  same  manner.  Only  against  revers- 
ing this  order — giving  writing  the  priority — we  must  protest." 

III.  Almost  from  tht  beginning  must  we  use  speech  as  a 
means  of  instruction  and  intercommunication  wUfi  our  scholars. 

Formerly,  especially  so  long  as  the  grammatical  system  pre- 
vailed, it  was  believed  that  deaf-mutes  could  not,  nay.  must  not. 
apply  spoken  language  until  they  had  completely  mastered  it. 
They  were  carried  through  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  ex 
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pected  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  language  after  they  left 
school :  when  living  among  hearing  persons,  it  was  argued, 
they  would  speak  through  necessity.  Hill,  however,  believes 
that  if  we  wish  to  enable  the  deaf-mute  to  use  oral  conversation 
in  real  life,  we  must  make  him  apply  it  during  the  instruction, 
as  well  as  in  our  intercourse  with  him  out  of  school. 

"  A  child,"  says  he,  "leams  to  speak  and  to  understand  lan- 
guage in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  learns  to  walk,  namely, 
gradually.  First  it  crawls  on  all  fours ;  then  it  commences  to 
raise  itself ;  to  stand  up  ;  to  move  along  by  holding  on  to  tables 
and  chairs,  etc.  In  the  beginning,  our  pupil  can  express  him- 
self in  signs  only,  and  can  understand  us  only  when  we  talk  to 
him  by  the  same  means.  Guided  by  a  natural  course  of  instruc- 
tion, however,  he  will  soon  begin  to  understand  single  words 
and  to  apply  them.  Through  perseverance,  his  teacher  will 
succeed  more  and  more  every  day  in  directing  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  of  his  pupil  into  the  current  form,  and  in  enabling 
him  to  master  it.  This  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  If  our  pupils 
were  allowed  to  eat  with  their  hngers  only  while  at  school,  they 
would  prove  very  awkward  if  all  at  once  they  were  required  to 
make  use  of  knives  and  forks." 

While  the  teachers  of  the  old  school  treated  language  lessons 
and  the  other  branches  of  education  as  wholly  independent  of 
each  other.  Hill  laid  down  the  following  rules : 

••  There  is  languagt  in  everything.  Each  branch  has  its  pe- 
culiar langt.cage.  Each  branch  has  to  teach  its  own  language. 
The  results  of  the  language  lessons  proper  have  constantly,  and 
so  far  as  possible,  to  aid  the  other  studies,  spoken  language  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  means  of  instruction.  The  other 
studies,  however,  are  made  subservient  to  the  instruction  in 
language  by  constantly  increasing  the  pupil  s  vocabulary,  and 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  language  which  he 
has  previously  acquired." 

The  two  following  lessons  are  taken  from  Hill's  ••Element- 
ary Reader."  vol.  i.  page  22,  and  vol.  ii.  page  107 : 

•■  A  Woman  with  a  Basket.    Chart  IV. 

-  That  is  a  woman.    I  .  (The  pupil  is  required  to  fill  out 

the  blank.    Thus:  I  am  a  boy.   or  a  girl.)    The  woman*  is 

walking.    I  .    That  is  a  basket.    The  woman  has  a  basket. 

I  .    That  is  an  arm.    Those  are  two  arms.    The  woman  has 

two  arms.  I  .  The  arms  are  not  bare.  The  woman  is  carry- 
ing a  basket.  The  basket  is  covered.  It  is  hanging.  It  is 
round.  That  is  a  cover.  The  basket  has  a  cover.  The  cover 
is  lying.    It  is  round.    That  is  a  handle.    The  basket  has  a 
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handle.     The  handle  is  curved.     The  woman  is  standing. 

I   .    That  is  a  stone.    It  is  large  and  heavy.    That  is  a 

hood.    The  woman  has  a  hood.    I  .    The  hood  is  white. 

That  is  a  neck-handkerchief.  The  woman  has  a  neck-handker- 
chief. It  is  yellow.  That  is  a  sacque ;  that  is  a  skirt ;  that  is 
an  apron ;  those  are  two  stockings ;  those  are  two  shoes. 
The  woman  has  a  sacque,  a  skirt,  an  apron,  two  stockings  and 

two  shoes.    I   .    The  sacque  is  brown  ;  the  apron  is  white  : 

the  skirt  is  blue.  The  stockings  are  white.  The  shoes  are 
black.  The  shoes  are  not  made  of  wood.  The  shoes  are  made 
of  leather. 

u  Exercises. 

•'I.  (In  this  exercise,  wrong  statements  are  made  in  order  to 
test  the  attention  of  the  scholar  and  prevent  him  from  reading 
mechanically — a  fault  into  which  deaf-mutes  easily  fall.) 

"  That  is  a  man  \  The  woman  is  dancing  \  The  woman  is  roll- 
ing the  basket  ?  The  basket  is  standing?  The  basket  is  open  ? 
The  basket  has  a  cap !  The  cover  is  hanging !  The  cover  is 
square  ?  The  basket  is  square  too  ?  The  basket  has  two  handles  ? 
The  handle  is  straight  ?  The  woman  has  two  arms  ?  The  arms 
are  bare  ?  The  stone  is  large  and  light  ?  The  stone  is  walking  ! 
The  woman  has  a  hat  \  The  hood  is  yellow  ?  The  woman  has  a 
vest  ?  The  sacque  is  red  ?  The  woman  has  a  skirt,  no  apron, 
one  stocking,  and  three  shoes  \  The  shoes  are  made  of  muslin  ? 

II.  I  am  a  woman  ?  I  am  walking  now  \  I  am  carrying 
a  basket  now  ;  I  have  two  arms  My  arms  are  not  bare  ?  I 
have  a  hood,  a  neck- handkerchief,  a  sacque.  a  skirt,  an  apron, 
stockings  and  shoes? 

•'III.  My  neck-handkerchief.    Your  . 

••IV.  (In  the  following  exercise,  the  pupils  have  to  fill  out 
the  blanks  by  supplyiug  "is"  or  ••has."  as  the  case  may  be.) 
The  woman  —  a  basket.    The  basket  —  closed.    The  basket 

—  a  handle.  The  handle  —  curved.  The  basket  —  a  cover. 
The  cover  —  round.  The  basket  —  round.  The  woman  —  a 
hood.    The  hood  —  white.    The  woman  —  shoes.    The  shoes 

—  leather. 

"  V.   What  .'    The  basket.    The  cover.    The  handle.  The 

hood.     The  handkerchief.    has  a  basket,   a  cover,  a 

handle,  a  hood,  a  handkerchief,  a  skirt. 

••  What  is  made  of  leather,  of  muslin,  of  cloth,  of  wood,  of 
iron  | 

-  What  ? 

The  woman  has  .    I  have  .    The  basket  is  -. 

The  cover  is  . 

■•VI.  How  many  covers?  How  many  handles'  How  many 
stockings  ?  Who  is  carrying  ?  What  is  lying  \  What  is  hanging  ! 
Who  has  a  hood  I  What  is  curved  \  What  is  closed  !  What  is 
round  '.   What  is  white  '. 
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"  What  is  the  woman  carrying .;  Wliat  has  the  woman  \  What 
have  you  ?  What  has  the  basket  ?  What  are  the  shoes  made  of  ? 
What  is  the  basket  made  of  ? 

"  What  shape  is  the  basket  ?  What  shape  is  the  handle  '.  What 
shape  is  the  cover  ?  What  shape  is  the  hood  ? 

••  What  color  is  the  basket  ?  What  color  is  the  handle  ?  What 
color  is  the  cover  ?  What  color  is  the  hood  ? 

"  What  is  the  woman  doing-  i  What  am  I  doing  >" 

(Lesson  126.)  The  Stars. 

"If  I  raise  my  eyes  in  the  evening,  and  look  up  to  the  sky.  I 
see  many,  many  stars.  I  cannot  number  them  •  they  are  innu- 
merable, like  the  hairs  of  my  head,  the  blades  of  grass  in  the 
field,  the  sands  of  the  ocean,  the  motes  in  the  sunbeams.  The 
stars  are  glittering  so  beautifully.  God  has  sown  them  in  the 
sky.  There  they  shine  like  lights  in  the  distance.  Do  you  see 
the  stars  now  ?  In  the  day-time  I  cannot  see  them  because  it  is 
too  bright,  but  in  the  evening  and  in  the  night,  when  there  are 
no  clouds  iu  the  sky.  I  see  them  and  rejoice.  They  are  like  sheep, 
and  the  moon  is  their  shepherd.*  They  are  very,  very  far  from  us. 
No  one  can  take  a  star  from  the  sky.  The  stars  on  the  breast  of  a 
king  are  made  of  silver  and  gold,  but  the  stars  in  the  sky  are 
neither  silver  nor  gold.  What  they  are  made  of  I  do  not  know. 
Do  you  like  to  look  at  the  starry  sky  ?  The  Teacher  says :  "  Lift 
up  thine  eyes  and  behold !  Who  hath  created  these  things  ?" 
God  created  them.  Our  God  dwells  in  the  heavens  above  the 
stars.  He  can  create  what  He  chooses.  The  dear  God  knows 
all  the  stars.  He  numbered  them,  and  knows  how  many  stars 
there  are.  He  has  also  numbered  the  hairs  of  my  head.  In  the 
morning,  when  it  is  getting  light,  the  stars  go  out  like  the 
lights  on  a  Christmas  tree.  They  remain  in  the  sky.  and  in  the 
evening  I  see  them  glitter  again.  The}'  illuminate  the  earth 
only  a  little.  When  the  sky  in  the  night  is  overcast  with  clouds. 
I  do  not  see  the  stars,  and  then  it  is  pitch-dark.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  pitch-dark  night .;  Have  you  ever  seen  a  star-light 
night  ?  Occasionally  stars  drop  from  the  sky  and  then  disap- 
pear suddenly.  They  are  falling  or  shooting  stars.  They  are 
like  sparks  from  a  blacksmith's  forge.  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
falling  or  shooting  star  ? 

'•Our  dear  Lord  has  created  a  large  light  that  illumines  the 
earth  in  the  day.  namely,  the  sun.  He  has  created  another 
light  that  illumines  the  earth  sometimes  in  the  night.  He 
has  created  innumerable  lesser  lights,  those  we  see  at  night  in 
the  sky.  namely,  the  stars.  The  sun.  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
are  celestial  bodies,  because  they  are  in  the  sky.  The  hills,  the 
rocks,  the  houses,  and  the  like,  are  terrestrial  bodies." 


*  A  common  simile  in  Germany. 


k-  THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB." 

BY  ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,   LL.  D.,  PRINCIPAL. 

When  a  great  benevolent  or  educational  institution,  depend- 
ing for 'its  maintenance  upon  the  favor  of  the  public,  is  made 
the  subject  of  censorious  comment  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day,  the  question  of  authorship  is  one  of  considerable 
importance.  An  anonymous  article  has  weight  only  with  the 
credulous,  unless  fortified  by  facts  well  authenticated  from 
other  sources.  But  one  written  and  acknowledged  by  an  indi- 
vidual connected  with  the  institution  in  question,  presents  him 
in  the  character  of  a  witness  rather  than  that  of  a  critic,  and  is 
proportionately  liable  to  be  mischievous  in  its  effects. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  rule  with  the  conductors  of  our 
periodical  literature,  that  while  principles  of  education  and 
management  may  be  freely  criticised,  no  writer  shall  make  his 
remarks  personal  by  referring  to  any  institution  by  name. 
Especially  has  this  been  true  of  the  American  Annals  of  the 
-Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  quarterly  periodical,  which  is  circulated 
among  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world, 
which  is  read  by  their  pupils  and  by  the  parents  of  these 
pupils,  which  finds  its  place  in  public  libraries,  and  whose 
bound  volumes  are  consulted  by  all  those  who  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  what  has  been  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
and  other  countries  ;  for  while  opposing  and  conflicting  systems 
have  contended  with  warmth  and  energy  in  its  pages,  no  insti- 
tution has  been  spoken  of  disrespectfully  or  even  apolo 
getically. 

How  unlooked  for,  then,  was  an  article  in  the  last  number  of 
this  distinguished  organ  of  our  profession,*  severely  animad- 

*  If  time  and  space  permitted,  we  should  venture  here  to  offer  a  de- 
fence of  our  course  in  admitting  to  the  Annals  the  article  criticised,  as 
well  as  the  letter  upon  the  same  subject  published  elsewhere  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  and  we  think  the  pi-ecedents  and  arguments  we  are  prepared 
to  adduce  would  convince  our  friend.  Dr.  Peet,  that  the  censure  of  the 
editor,  expressed  and  implied  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  is  not  well 
founded.  But  the  very  late  date  at  which  his  article  is  received — ju^t  as 
'  we  were  sending  to  the  press  what  were  intended  to  be  the  last  pages  of 
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verting  upon  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  this  Insti- 
tution, and  upon  the  policy  of  its  board  of  directors,  written 
by  one  of  its  own  corps  of  instructors,  who,  not  content  with 
simply  giving  his  name,  proclaims  himself  the  teacher  of  the 
high  class,  a  position  to  which,  in  the  annual  distribution  of 
the  classes,  he  had  been  assigned  by  the  principal. 

In  an  article,  in  which  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  for 
him,  without  making  any  reference  to  this  or  any  other  insti- 
tution, to  argue  the  advantages  of  small  classes  over  large  ; 
the  importance  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  imposed  upon 
the  teachers  ;  the  necessity  of  spending  great  sums  of  money 
for  the  exclusive  employment  of  a  large  number  of  hearing- 
men  of  high  scholastic  attainments  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge ;  the  benefits  arising  from  the  practice  of  autonomy 
in  each  of  these  little  classes,  to  save  the  feelings  of  these 
learned  men  ;  the  importance  of  combining  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual the  responsibility  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
and  mechanical  instruction,  for  the  health  and  the  domestic 
care  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  financial  expenditures  of  a  large 
institution  :  and  the  difference  between  the  individuals  compo- 
sing a  board  of  directors  in  their  private  and  corporate  ca- 
pacity— all  of  which  points  he  actually  touched  upon — he  pro- 
ceeds : 

I  To  make  unfavorable  comparisons  between  this  Institu- 
tion and  others — 

1st,  as  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  pupils  ; 
2d,  as  to  the  kind  of  teachers  employed  ;  3d,  as  to  the  compen- 
sation of  these  teachers. 

II.  To  controvert,  deny,  and  even  ridicule,  seriatim,  state- 


this  issue — renders  such  a  defence  impracticable  at  present.  We  will, 
therefore,  only  say  here  that — while  we  regarded  the  propriety  of 
writing  the  article  in  question,  and  offering  it  for  publication,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  author's  relations  to  the  institution  criticised,  as  a 
question  which  it  belonged  to  the  writer  and  not  to  the  editor  to  deter- 
mine— we  gave  the  article  a  place  in  the  Annals,  in  the  honest  belief 
that  the  declared  policy  and  system  of  management  of  any  public  insti- 
tution, whether  named  or  not,  do  constitute  a  suitable  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  this  periodical,  provided  the  discussion  be  carried  on  in  a 
reasonably  courteous  tone,  and  no  improper  motives  be  imputed  to  any 
persons,  individually  or  collectively.  We  believe  Mr.  Pettingell's  article, 
as  published,  met  these  conditions,  and  certainly  no  one  will  think  other- 
wise of  President  Ciallaudet's  letter.  — En.  Annals. 
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ments  which  he  declares  to  have  been  made  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Institution. 

III.  To  hold  up  the  Institution  to  the  public  sua  an  unwieldy 
affair. 

IV.  To  denounce  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  this 
Institution  as  a  duumvirate — a  form  of  government  which  he 
declares  has  never  been  successful. 

V.  To  convey  the  idea  that  deception  is  practised  in  the  ex- 
aminations, and  in  the  public  exhibitions  of  this  and  other  in- 
stitutions. 

VI.  To  assert  that  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  are  lamenta- 
bly defective. 

VII.  To  predict  a  failure  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  ex- 
periment on  which  the  Institution  has  entered. 

VIII.  To  assign,  as  hi£  motive  for  making  these  declarations, 
the  paramount  duty  he  owes  to  other  institutions. 

The  general  criticism  to  be  made  on  the  whole  article  is, 
that  it  is  unfair.  This  will  be  apparent  from  a  consideration, 
in  their  order,  of  the  specific  points  which  have  just  been 
enumerated. 

I.  Without  denying  the  truth  of  the  statement  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  teacher,  not  dependent  upon  the  excite- 
ment of  numbers,  may  be  able  so  to  concentrate  his  energies 
upon  the  instruction  of  a  very  few  selected  pupils  as  to  carry 
them  forward  very  rapidly  within  a  given  time,  it  is  still  proper 
to  remark  that  the  advantages  of  emulation  and  of  mental  at- 
trition, which  characterize  the  school  as  distinguished  from 
private  instruction,  have  been  found  such  important  factors  in 
the  problem  of  education  that  the}'  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  determination  of  the  number  which  should  be  assigned 
to  a  single  teacher.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  a  large  institution,  that  the 
pupils  can  be  so  classified,  with  reference  to  parity  of  ability 
and  attainment,  that  it  is  as  easy,  in  many  cases,  to  teach 
twenty  as  to  teach  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  that  number 
whose  attainments  are  more  diverse,  and,  consequently,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that,  in  such  an  institution,  the  classes  will  be 
larger  than  in  one  with  fewer  pupils  of  the  same  average  grade. 

The  teacher  who  depends  upon  individual  labor  with  his 
pupils,  who  lets  them  work  at  hap  hazard  on  books  and  exer- 
cises in  the  hours  devoted  to  instruction,  and  who  relies  on  the 
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correction  of  mistakes  for  his  success,  is  generally  deficient  in 
system.  His  duty  is  not  to  cram,  but  to  develop  ;  to  teach 
general  principles,  and  so  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  work  intelligently,  and  thus  make 
few  mistakes. 

With  the  recently  published  books,  prepared  for  elementary 
classes  by  the  principal  of  this  Institution,  it  has  been  found 
as  easy  to  teach  twenty-five  evenly-graded  pupils  as  five. 
Under  the  gradual  development  of  this  system,  in  connection 
with  the  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  approved  by  so 
many  years  of  experience,  the  classes  may,  without  detriment, 
be  comparatively  large  until  the  pupils  have  reached  a  point  at 
which  they  should  be  required  to  write  extended  compositions, 
which  involve  time  in  their  correction  ;  and  even  with  these,  the 
best  method  of  correction  is  to  have  the  faulty  passages  copied 
on  the  black-board,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  class,  and 
discussed  for  the  benefit  of  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Institution,  the  numbers  are  generally  re- 
duced :  two  classes,  for  instance,  not  averaging  over  14 ;  four, 
15:  another.  16:  another.  17:  two,  18,  etc.:  and  yet  great 
stress  is  laid  by  the  author  of  the  article  we  are  considering 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  proportional  number  of  teachers  to 
pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution  is  one  to  forty,  as  against 
1  to  21.2  in  Illinois.  1  to  16.9  in  Ohio,  and  so  on  down,  which, 
even  if  we  grant  his  assumption,  is  not  a  fair  statement  in  the 
comparison  with  other  institutions,  whose  teachers  of  articula- 
tion and  drawing  he  has  not  been  careful  to  eliminate,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Institution.  It  is  not  one  to  forty  in 
any  case.  In  the  high  class  it  is  1  to  15,  four  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  1  to  15,  four  hours  in  the  afternoon,  or  would  be, 
if,  for  the  teacher's  own  convenience,  by  a  conversion  of  hours 
for  recreation,  he  were  not  permitted  to  assemble  both  divis- 
ions together  for  an  hour  every  day.  in  the  morning,  and  thus 
abridge  the  afternoon  session  by  that  amount  of  time. 

The  same  unfairness  is  shown  in  the  second  point  under  this 
head,  when,  speaking  of  the  teachers,  he  laments  the  fact  that 
';  there  are  but  four  hearing  and  speaking  gentlemen,  and  four 
hearing  and  speaking  ladies  provided  for  over  half  a  thousand 
deaf-mutes."  as  if  the  semi-mute  and  deaf-mute  teachers  were 
not  as  useful  in  their  sphere  as  the  others.  As  to  their  number, 
it  makes  no  difference  in  the  product  whether  we  multiply  8  by 
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2  or  10  by  1.  These  eight  hearing  teachers,  teaching  eight 
hours  per  diem  in  two  sessions,  teach  as  many  classes  as  six- 
teen hearing  teachers,  teaching  four  hours  a  day,  would  do, 
and  are  equivalent  to  that  number  ;  leaving  out  the  professor  of 
articulation,  who  is  a  hearing  gentleman  of  liberal  culture,  and 
who  is  often  required  to  take  part  in  the  direct  instruction  of 
the  classes,  and  the  teacher  of  drawing,  the  effective  force  is 
thus  shown  to  be  that  of  sixteen  hearing  and  speaking  teachers, 
while  of  the  twenty-eight  teachers  employed  before  the  "  new 
departure  "  went  into  effect,  only  twelve  could  hear  and  speak, 
thus  showing  an  actual  gain,  through  the  present  arrangement, 
of  four  hearing  teachers. 

In  order,  however,  to  magnify  in  this  place  the  importance 
of  hearing  teachers,  the  writer  ignores  the  existence  of  a  semi- 
mute  lady,  also  teaching  two  classes,  who,  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion, intellectual  gifts,  skill  and  success  in  teaching,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  among 
the  ladies  in  the  profession  ;  while  there  are  two  gentlemen, 
also  semi-mutes,  of  whom  it  is  not  undue  praise  to  say  that  if 
all  hearing  teachers  were  their  equals,  there  would  be  no  poor 
hearing  teachers  ;  and  three,  classed  as  congenital  deaf-mutes, 
of  whom  one  is  so  singularly  gifted  that  it  has  often  been  his 
lot  to  rescue  from  ignorance  pupils  whose  minds  had  never 
been  reached  by  hearing  men  who  had  been  charged  with 
their  training.  Another  has,  in  his  forty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience, given  the  foundation  training  and  bent  to  many  of 
the  best  scholars  of  the  institution,  and  the  third  lias  won  the 
warmest  encomiums  from  the  parents  of  the  little  ones  who 
have  been  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  third  point  under  this  head,  viz.,  that,  until  the  recent 
change  was  made,  the  compensation  paid  to  teachers  in  this 
Institution  was  proportionately  less  than  that  paid  elsewhere, 
is  not  sustained  by  the  information  gained  by  us  in  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  institutions,  as  it  is  believed  no  higher  salaries 
have  been  given  in  any  institution,  except  in  Hartford  and  in 
Washington,  while  the  addition  which  has  been  accorded  for 
increased  labor  makes  a  position  here  more  desirable,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  than  in  any  institution  except  the  one  last  named. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  have,  since  the  new 
plan  went  into  operation,  received  requests  from  several  highly- 
deserving  teachers  in   other    institutions  to  be  considered 
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as  candidates  for  the  first  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  corps 
of  instructors. 

II.  Under  what  has  been  designated  as  the  second  head,  six  sep- 
arate statements  are  quoted  from  the  Fifty-Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  controvert  them. 

1st.  The  announcement  of  the  plan  is  criticised  as  showing 
that  "  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  has  the  honor  of  making  the  most  scanty  provision 
for  their  instruction."  This  point  has  already  been  sufficiently 
answered. 

2d.  The  statement  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  new  arrangement  to  give  more  individ- 
ual instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  is  met  with  a  charge  of 
"  subordinating  to  the  main  object  of  the  Institution  that  which 
is  incidental/'  and  with  the  declaration  that  this  latter  can  be 
quite  as  well  secured  almost  anywhere  else  as  here  :  a  benefit 
which,  in  these  days  of  trades  unions,  it  is  well  known,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain,  especially  for  deaf-mutes,  who  can- 
not, for  the  purpose  of  learning"  a  trade,  afford  to  leave  school 
at  as  early  an  age  as  hearing  children. 

The  importance  of  giving  the  deaf-mute,  while  at  school,  a 
knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  whereby  he  may  be  made  inde- 
pendent in  after  life,  has  been  demonstrated  so  fully  by  some 
of  the  ablest  leaders  in  the  profession  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  arguments  time  and  again  adduced. 

This  feature  in  the  New  York  Institution  struck  the  practical 
mind  of  the  late  Horace  Greeley  so  favorably  that  he  made  it 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  editorials. 

But  the  intellectual  training  of  the  pupils  is  not  subordinated 
to  the  mechanical.  In  the  latter  pursuits  the  pupils  are  occu- 
pied but  three  hours  a  day ;  an  amount  of  time  which  has 
neither  been  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  change.  The 
direct  instruction,  covering  four  hours,  and  the  study  hours, 
amounting  to  three  hours  in  the  case  of  advanced  pupils,  give 
six  or  seven  hours  of  steady  intellectual  labor,  while  the  con- 
sideration of  health  has  induced  the  authorities  of  the  Institu- 
tion not  to  confine  the  pupils  longer  to  their  books,  but  to 
place  at  their  own  disposal  about  three  hours  a  day.  judiciously 
distributed,  under  suitable  regulations  and  watchful  care. 

3d.  The  statement  of  the  self-evident  "  advantages  arising 
from  the  concentration  of  thought  and  effort  upon  the  work  of 
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the  Institution,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,"  and  of  "the  bene- 
fit arising  from  greater  acquired  experience  and  facility  in  im- 
parting instruction,"  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  "  nature  has 
her  limitations  ;  though  the  hours  of  grinding  may  be  doubled, 
the  grist  will  be  proportioned  to  what  was  in  the  hopper ;"  and 
by  the  declaration  that  no  faithful  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  can 
endure  more  than  the  original  five  hours. 

That  eight  hours  of  zealous  labor  in  the  class  room  is  not  ex- 
cessive, when  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health  are  observed, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  repeated  instances.  The  late  Dun- 
can Anderson,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  Glasgow, 
was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  the  daily  habit  of 
spending  this  amount  of  time  in  teaching,  and  we  are  able, 
from  personal  experience,  to  say  that  when  we  were  engaged 
in  this  vocation  for  the  same  number  of  hours  day  after  day, 
there  was  not  only  no  sense  of  weariness,  but  the  time  seemed 
only  too  short,  for  "  the  grist"  did  not,  by  any  means,  exhaust 

what  was  in  the  hopper.'* 

During  the  academical  years  18(39-71.  a  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Institution  voluntarily  spent  hours  after  the  re- 
quired labors  of  the  day  were  over  in  teaching  a  supplemental 
class,  an  experiment  in  which  they  were  eminently  successful, 
and  which  was  not  discontinued  because  of  any  want  of  inter- 
est on  their  part. 

The  experience  of  the  last  year,  moreover,  has  demonstrated 
that  teachers  may  perform  their  duty  faithfully  and  success- 
fully this  amount  of  time  without  injury  to  "the  nervous 
system." 

And',  after  all,  this  eight  hours  of  teaching  is  but  forty  hours 
in  a  school  week  of  five  days,  with  two  whole  days  of  leisure 
succeeding,  and  a  vacation  of  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  holidays. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  having  more  time  for 
mental  culture,  to  save  him  from  becoming  "  a  narrow-minded, 
arrant  drone  in  his  profession,"  one  would  think  that  some 
credit  should  be  given  to  that  long  period  when  he  was  acquir- 
ing his  own  education,  by  which  he  became  fitted  to  impart  in- 
struction, and  that  the  habit  of  mental  activity  would  enable 
him  not  only  to  retain  the  knowledge  previously  acquired,  but 
to  add  continually  thereunto  during  the  sixteen  hours  left  to 
him  out  of  the  twenty-four:  and,  if  he  have  the  right  spirit,  it  is 
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hardly  credible  that  he  will  become  narrow-minded,  certainly 
not  a  drone,  simply  because  he  has  a  fixed  duty  to  perform 
forty  hours  a  week.  If  he  becomes  a  narrow-minded  drone 
under  such  circumstances,  he  would  be  one  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  work  that  makes  a  man  a  drone — it  is  the 
dislike  of  it ;  and  the  less  a  man  has  to  do  the  less  will  he  be 
likely  to  accomplish.  Such  a  teacher  is  far  better  out  of  the 
profession  than  in  it,  and  if  the  eight-hour  system  will  induce 
him  to  leave  it,  it  will  have  rendered  it  one  incalculable  service. 

But,  says  the  writer,  "  the  teacher  must  have  time  for  the 
preparation  of  lessons  for  his  class."  Were  this  work  a  new 
field,  in  which  no  principles  had  been  established,  no  course  of 
instruction  had  been  prepared,  and  in  which  books  used  for 
hearing  children  could  not  be  used  with  advantage  with  any  of 
the  classes,  there  would  be  some  force  in  this  argument.  Then 
the  great  labor  would  be  not  to  apply,  but  to  invent.  That 
period  in  our  profession  is  now  happily  passed.  One  man  in 
each  institution  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  what  is  to  be  done 
in  this  direction,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  diminishing  the 
labors  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  may  go  on,  year  after  year, 
in  relieving  him  of  this  responsibility.  It  has  been  well  said 
"  the  teacher  is  his  own  best  text-book."  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  should  laboriously  spend  his  time  in  preparing  lessons 
for  his  class,  but  that  he  should  be  such  a  master  of  the  subject 
he  is  teaching  that  he  will  spontaneously  throw  new  light 
upon  it,  and  will  imbue  his  pupils  with  his  own  interest  in  it. 
Whether  he  is  teaching  language,  or  facts,  or  philosophy,  he 
will  invest  the  exercises  with  a  charm  that  will  carry  his  pupils 
with  him.  Method,  simplicity,  earnestness,  will  be  his  charac- 
teristics ;  but  these  essentials  will  not  be  born  of  laboriously 
prepared  manuscript  lessons.  And  here  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  importance  of  the  use  of  text-books  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  Aside  from  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  printed 
page,  a  great  stimulus  is  afforded  the  pupil  by  having  the  sub- 
ject before  him  in  its  entirety.  Each  individual  pupil  should 
be  encouraged,  not  only  to  review,  but  to  read  ahead,  and  to 
go  through  the  book  several  times,  endeavoring  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it  with  as  little  assistance  as  possible,  during  the 
time  that  the  teacher  is  exercising  him,  from  day  to  day,  upon 
the  several  subjects  embraced  within  its  compass. 

The  remark  volunteered,  in  this  connection,  concerning  the 
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undermining  of  the  teacher's  constitution  by  "  the  mere  occu- 
pancy of  a  crowded  school-room,  filled  with  noxious  vapors,  for 
eight  hours,  from  day  to  day,"  is  as  unfair  as  anything  that  has 
been  stated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school-room  is  occupied 
only  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  fifteen  minutes 
being  consumed  in  the  chapel,  and  fifteen  minutes  devoted,  by 
the  advice  of  our  excellent  physician,  to  special  ventilation 
during  the  recess,  which  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
This,  with  a  recess  of  the  same  length  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  afternoon,  gives  him  only  1\  hours'  occupancy  of  his  class- 
room per  diem.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  intermission  of  one 
hour  at  noon,  to  dispel  the  "  noxious  vapors." 

4th.  The  reply  made  to  the  statement  in  the  report,  that  the 
new  arrangement  removes  the  temptation  from  new  teachers 
to  make  the  Institution  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  other  pro- 
fessions, to  wit,  "  that  valuable  teachers  will  not  be  attracted 
to  this  profession  by  making  it  especially  laborious,"  has  no 
weight,  in  view  of  the  fact  that — judging  from  the  applications 
we  are  constantly  receiving  from  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
superior  education  and  mental  endowments,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  profession — teachers  of  this  stamp  are  thus  constantly  at- 
tracted, and  will  stay  with  us,  under  the  pecuniary  inducements 
offered,  provided  they  do  not  have  so  much  time  on  their 
hands  that  they  can  easily  utilize  it  by  fitting  themselves  for 
what  they  consider  a  higher  sphere.  But  for  affording  them 
such  an  opportunity,  the  Institution  would  not  have  lost  so 
easily  the  services  of  the  fine  minds  and  able  scholars  that  have 
been  connected  with  it.  Even  the  distinguished  writer  of  the 
communication  we  are  considering  left  the  Institution  after  he 
had  been  here  a  few  years,  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
stud}Ting  his  profession  while  with  us,  and  did  not  return  to  it 
till  a  few  years  since,  when  he  was  led  to  consider  that  he  had 
filled  the  measure  of  his  usefulness  in  the  broader  field  in 
which  he  had  been  laboring. 

It  is  a  remarkable  commentary  upon  the  effect  of  the  in- 
creased hours  of  labor  upon  the  permanency  of  the  connection 
of  the  teachers  with  the  Institution,  that  the  Fifty-Seventh 
Annual  Report,  recently  transmitted  to  the  legislature,  and 
soon  to  be  published,  is  the  first  in  twelve  years  in  which  no 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  of  instructors  have  been 
recorded. 
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5th.  The  interpretation  given  to  the  statement  of  the  com- 
parative smoothness  and  equableness  arising  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  instructors  hardly  requires  notice.  It 
did  not  allude  to  quarrels  among  the  teachers,  nor  to  the  ease 
of  managing  them.  It  did  mean  that  it  was  easier  for  the 
principal  to  impress  his  own  views  upon,  and  to  bring  into  ac- 
cord and  thorough  sympathy  with  their  work,  sixteen,  than  it 
had  been  thirty  different  minds. 

6th.  The  further  allusion  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  voluntary  service  of  the  teachers,  is  a  cruel  twist 
given  to  a  report  of  the  favorable  workings  of  the  system. 
With  greater  emphasis  than  before,  we  are  able  to  say  in  "  our 
report  of  a  later  date  from  the  scene  of  action."  that  "the 
teachers  have  not  shown  evidence  of  undue  weariness,"  the 
truth  being  that  there  have  been  fewer  instances  of  absence 
from  the  class  room  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  on  account  of 
illness  than  in  any  preceding  year.  No  **,  inspector  "  has  been 
"  on  hand  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  operation  upon  the  victim, 
lest  more  discipline  than  he  could  possibly  stand  should  be 
given  him  at  one  time,''  and  no  "  let-up  for  a  season  "  has  been 
"  ordered,"  -  lest  he  should  unfortunately  drop  off  too  suddenly;" 
but  the  regular  course  of  hours  arranged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year — diminished,  it  is  true,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
per  cliem  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  season,  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  light  in 
the  class-room — has  been  carried  out. 

III.  The  statement  under  the  third  head,  namely,  that  the 
Institution  is  "unwieldy,"  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  our  nu- 
merous pupils  have  all  been  so  well  cared  for  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  so  happy,  that  a  greater  number  returned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term  in  September  than  has  been 
usual  in  years  past,  and  their  frequent  expression  of  their  sat- 
isfaction with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  has 
been  very  noticeable. 

IV.  "  A  duumvirate  "  may  never  have  been  successful.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  questions  of  history.  The  true  defini- 
tion of  the  term  does  not  apply  to  the  organization  of  this  In- 
stitution any  more  than  it  does  to  a  school  in  which  the  chil- 
dren live  at  home,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  their  parents 
part  of  the  day,  while  they  are  with  their  teacher  the  rest. 
In  a  certain  figurative  sense,  it  may  be  considered  a  "  triumvi- 
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rate,"  which  the  writer  says  is  "possible,"  with  this  difference  : 
that  the  real  government,  not  the  balance  of  power,  is  invested 
in  the  board  of  directors,  while  the  two  departments  of  home 
and  school  are  placed  in  the  charge  of  two  distinct  officers, 
one  of  whom  is  the  superintendent  and  physician,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  money 
under  the  direction  of  the  treasurer  and  executive  committee, 
and  to  care  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
other  is  the  principal,  charged  with  their  intellectual  and  moral 
education,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  instruction. 
The  duties  of  each  officer  have  been  carefully  defined,  and  the 
arrangement  works  with  perfect  harmony.  There  is  no  clashing 
of  responsibilities,  nor  even  of  interests.  There  is  simply  a 
quiet,  orderly,  and  agreeable  system,  little  liable  to  vacillation. 

Y.  As  to  the  deception  practised  in  public  exhibitions,  con- 
genital deaf-mutes  and  semi-mutes  have  been  brought  forward 
at  the  same  time,  and  very  frequently,  if  not  always,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  principal  or 
the  teacher,  and  has  often  been  frankly  expressed  by  the  pupils 
themselves  in  their  impromptu  exercises. 

One  thing  is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  attainments  of  the 
semi-mutes  when  they  first  came  to  the  Institution  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  they  subsequently  exhibited  after 
years  of  careful  training.  Many  of  them  could  not  even  read 
or  write,  and  their  only  knowledge  of  language  was  that  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  vocal  speech  of  childhood  enabled  them 
to  retain.  They  have,  for  years  past,  been  confined  to  the  ar- 
ticulation class  and  to  the  high  class,  so  that  the  directors  have 
not  been  embarrassed  in  this  regard  in  the  examinations  they 
have  made  of  the  classes.  In  all  but  the  two  classes  above 
named,  they  have  had  before  them  deaf-mutes,  pure  and  simple. 

VI.  The  attainments  of  our  congenitally  deaf  pupils  will 
compare  favorably,  to  say  the  least,  with  those  of  the  pupils  of 
any  other  institution.  Their  understanding  of  language  is 
greater  than  their  power  of  expression,  but  even  this,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  is  highly  respectable,  and  always  intel- 
ligible, and  many  of  them  have  attained  fluency  and  accuracy  in 
a  marked  degree.  There  are  dull  pupils  whose  progress  is 
slow,  and  whose  attainments,  at  the  end  of  their  course,  are 
necessarily  extremely  limited,  but  no  trick  of  classification  will 
remedy  the  difficulty ;  and  there  are  bright  pupils,  who,  if  seg- 
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regated  from  the  mass,  and  stimulated  by  individual  instruction 
to  the  utmost  of  their  powers,  could  be  made  to  distance  the 
average  ;  but  neither  of  these  classes  are  to  be  taken  as  types  of 
the  general  results  of  instruction.  The  average  deaf-mute  is 
the  special  object  of  our  efforts,  and,  in  his  case,  when  we  con- 
sider the  difficulties  under  which  he  labors,  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  so  little  has  been  accomplished,  but  so  much. 

VII.  So  far  are  we  from  acknowledging  that  "  the  new  depar- 
ture "  is  a  failure,  that  we  are  inclined  to  predict  for  it  greater 
success  than  wre  have  ever  had  before.  Our  pupils  have,  during 
the  past  year,  read  with  avidity  and  understanding  the  books  in 
the  library,  and  have  made  such  advancement  in  language  and 
in  their  other  studies  as  to  elicit  a  most  favorable  report  from 
the  committee  which  made  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

If,  through  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
this  Institution  be  decreased,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  our  means 
will  allow  the  present  number  of  teachers  to  be  retained,  it 
will  be  easy  to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  and 
so  gain  all  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  having  but 
few  at  the  same  time  under  one  teacher.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  be  practicable  to  diminish  the  number  of  hours 
of  service  required  at  the  hands  of  the  several  instructors. 

Vill.  If  the  writer  of  the  article  we  are  reviewing  had  de- 
sired "  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution,"  he  could  easily  have  had  the  opportunity  to  bring 
his  views  before  them  in  a  proper  manner  and  spirit,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  they  would  have  accorded  to  him  an  attentive  ear, 
and  have  considered  the  matter  patiently  in  all  its  bearings, 
not  permitting  any  false  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  changing 
their  policy  if  convinced  that  it  was  a  mistaken  one.  But  now 
that  the  matter  has  been  thus  publicly  sprung  upon  them,  and 
they  have  been  placed,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  defensive,  it  will 
take  very  much  stronger  arguments,  and  presented  in  an  alto- 
gether different  manner,  to  lead  them  to  hesitate  a  moment  in 
the  course  they  have  adopted.  It  is  an  open  question,  more- 
over, whether  the  article  will  not,  by  opening  a  discussion,  call 
the  attention  of  the  directors  of  other  institutions  to  this  sub- 
ject in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the  very  result  which  the 
writer  declares  he  is  anxious  to  avert. 
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We  are  inclined,  however,  to  express  the  hope  that  what  we 
have  said  in  vindication  of  the  Institution  will  not  be  construed 
into  such  an  advocacy  of  its  system  as  to  imply  a  desire  on  our 
part  that  others  shall  follow  our  example.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  carry  out,  in  the  interests 
of  our  pupils,  a  policy  that  seemed  wise  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, and  which  has  hitherto  worked  so  well  that  we  see  no  like- 
lihood that  we  shall  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 

A  few  years  will,  indeed,  "  develop  its  legitimate  fruits,"  and 
until  then  it  may  be  well  for  other  institutions  to  "  be  dissuaded 
from  following  the  lead  of  this  ;  "  but  we  are  very  far  from  "  sure  " 
that,  "  after  that,''  "  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any  institution 
wishing  to  follow  it." 
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New  York  Institution. — In  consequence  of  the  continuance 
of  the  fever  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  as 
many  of  the  pupils  as  possible  were  sent  to  their  homes  for  a 
portion  of  February,  though  the  school  exercises  were  not 
wholly  suspended.  At  our  latest  information  the  progress  of 
the  disease  was  checked,  and  the  pupils  had  reassembled.  The 
directors  were  considering  the  selection  of  a  new  site  for  the 
Institution. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingell  has  resigned  his  position  of  teacher, 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  in  the  autumn. 

Indiana  Institution. — Mr.  Maclntire  and  Mr.  Valentine,  at 
the  cost  of  great  annoyance  and  expense,  are  still  pressing  the 
libel  suits  from  day  to  day  and  from  court  to  court.  The  de- 
fendants have  twice  sought  and  obtained  a  change  of  venue,  and 
the  trial  is  now  set  for  the  third  time  in  Morgan  county. 

Dr.  Latham  has  completed  the  second  part  of  his  w  First 
Lessons  for  Deaf-Mutes,"  and  the  board  of  trustees  have  au- 
thorized its  publication.  It  will  probably  be  issued  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

Mississippi  Institution. — It  is  proposed  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  combine  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Listitution  for  the  Blind  under  one  management.    We  sincerely 
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hope  for  the  sake  of  both  classes  that  the  measure  will  not  be 
carried. 

Texas  Institution. — Mr.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  who  has  devoted 
himself  laboriously  and  faithfully  to  the  service  of  the  Institution 
from  its  foundation,  has  been  removed  from  his  position  of 
superintendent  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  A  circular  from 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand  informs  us  that  the  removal  is  due  solely  to 
political  reasons.  In  a  resolution  which  accompanies  the  cir- 
cular, the  board  of  trustees  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Van  Nos- 
trand's  "  eminent  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  the 
paternal  affection  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  pupils,  and 
the  order,  harmony,  and  satisfactory  management  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  Institute  under  his  control." 

Minnesota  Institution. — The  publication  of  a  bi-weekly 
paper,  called  the  Gopher,  has  been  begun.  In  size  it  is  the 
least  among  the  institution  papers,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  grow  and  prosper  as  the  other  journals  of  this  class  have 
done.  It  is  neatly  printed,  considering  its  limited  facilities,  and 
is  discreetly  edited.  A  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils. 

West< '  I'll  New  York  Institution. — This  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
stitution organized  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  February,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  until  next  au- 
tumn. Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  has 
been  elected  principal.  It  is  hoped  the  Institution  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  with  regard  to  assistance  from  the 
State  as  the  institutions  in  New  York  city,  Buffalo,  and  Rome. 

Margate  {England)  Institution. — Our  contributor,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Elliott,  of  the  London  Asylum,  has  been  elected  head- 
master of  the  branch  establishment  at  Margate,  for  which  a  fine 
building,  designed  to  accommodate  150  pupils,  was  recently 
erected.  The  building  was  formally  opened  on  the  19th  of 
July  last  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Mgr.  De  Haerne. — We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  portrait  of  the  distinguished  Monseigneur  De 
Haerne,  whose  contributions  to  the  Annals  and  often-quoted 
works  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  made  his 
name  almost  as  familiar  to  the  profession  in  this  country  as 
that  of  any  of  our  own  teachers. 

Mgr.  De  Haerne's  first  experience  as  an  instructor  of  deaf- 
mutes  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  ecclesiastical  career,  in  1829. 
when  he  was  engaged  in  a  small  institution  at  Moorslede.  West 
Flanders.  He  was  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  Girls  at  Brussels,  and  is  now  director  of  the  institu- 
tion recently  removed  from  Haiidsworth  Woodhouse  to  Boston 
Spa,  England. 

Mgr.  De  Haerne's  labors  as  a  teacher  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  for  several  years  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  the  colleges  of  Roulers  and  Courtrai.  being  also 
"regent  of  the  studies  "  in  the  latter  college ;  and  he  is  now 
rector  of  the  English  Seminary  at  Bruges. 

In  1830,  Mgr.  De  Haerne  was  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Congress,  and  as  such  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  After  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy, and  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  has  continued 
in  this  position  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years.  In  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  on  educational, 
political,  and  religious  questions,  he  has  always  taken  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  has  been  the  author  of  several  important  meas- 
ures. His  speech  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  memorial  volume  published  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  of  the  many 
tributes  of  sympathy  that  came  to  us  from  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  in  that  time  of  national  bereavement,  A  careful  stu- 
dent of  political  history  and  of  foreign  affairs,  Mgr.  De  Haerne 
is  a  strong  believer  in  the  free  institutions  of  England  and 
America.  While  actively  engaged  in  benevolent  works  in 
Belgium  and  England,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try is  scarcely  less  than  in  that  of  his  own:  his  "American 
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Question,"  which  was  published  in  French  and  English,  is  one 
of  his  best  known  works.  As  the  author  of  various  treatises, 
editor  of  the  Spectateur  belgt  and  contributor  to  La  Belgique, 
he  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  outside  of  Parliament. 

Mgr.  De  Haerne's  high  position  in  the  Catholic  church  is 
indicated  by  his  title.  He  has  long  been  canon  of  the  Bruges 
cathedral,  and  is  now  one  of  the  privy  chamberlains  of  the  Pope. 
Among  the  decorations  that  appear  on  his  breast  are  the  "  iron 
cross,"  the  order  of  Leopold,  the  Portuguese  order  of  Christ, 
and  the  French  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

A  Belgian  work  giving  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading 
members  of  Parliament,  from  which  most  of  the  above  facts  are 
derived,  speaks  of  Mgr.  De  Haerne  as  "  one  of  those  citizens 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  their  country."  In 
view  of  the  broad  field  over  which  his  sympathies  and  labors 
have  extended  we  venture  to  enlarge  this  description,  and  name 
him  as  one  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  Dresden  "  Congress." — The  third  great  "  congress  "  of 
German  deaf-mutes  was  held  at  Dresden  on  the  29th  and.  30th 
of  August  last.  The  attendance  of  deaf-mutes  numbered  146, 
besides  which  several  teachers  were  present.  The  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  same  disposition 
we  have  noted  in  the  previous  "  congresses  "  to  complain  of  the 
system  of  instruction  followed  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  address  of  one  of  the  speakers,  who 
said  he  had  travelled  much  and  observed  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  various  schools,  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  feeling 
with  which  many  German  deaf-mutes  regard  the  institutions 
where  they  have  been  educated.  We  quote  from  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings,  as  published  in  the  Dresden  Hephata 
of  October,  1875 : 

"  We  find  a  remarkable  difference  between  pupils  who  have 
never  learned  the  sign-language  and  those  who  have  used  this 
language,  together  with  articulation,  during  the  period  of  their 
education.  Among  the  former,  many  defective  traits,  such  as 
stiffness,  frigidity,  and  coarseness,  are  observable,  while  the 
latter  show  vivacity,  courtesy,  culture,  and  acuteness.  Why 
have  some  teachers  ventured  to  do  away  with  the  sign-lan- 
guage— the  mother  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — and  at- 
tempted to  hold  only  oral  communication  with  their  pupils  ? 
This  must  be  very  hazardous.  Where  instruction  is  given 
from  beginning  to  end  without  the  use  of  signs,  the  work  of 
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education  is  only  half  completed.  The  violent  and  unfriendly 
expressions  of  countenance  which  some  teachers  allow  them- 
selves during  the  first  oral  instruction  inspire  young  and 
sensitive  pupils  with  great  terror. 

"  Comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  I  find  the  earlier 
time  much  better,  because  the  method  then  combined  the  sign- 
language  and  articulation :  the  term  of  instruction  was  never 
less  than  eight  years ;  nearly  all  the  teachers  performed  their 
duties  with  sincere  love,  cheerful  self-sacrifice,  and  great  per- 
severance :  and  in  almost  every  institution  a  deaf-mute  teacher 
was  employed.  *  *  *  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
in  some,  not  all,  institutions,  the  bad  custom  prevails  of  bring- 
ing before  examiners  and  others  interested  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  only  semi-deaf  or  semi-mute  pupils,  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  the  excellence  of  the  method  of  instruction.    *    *  * 

"  The  endeavor  now  made  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  deaf- 
mute  teachers  is  especially  to  be  regretted.  It  is  a  step  back- 
ward, and  its  consequence  is  the  demoralization  of  the  pupils. 
In  America  over  sixty-five  deaf-mute  teachers  are  employed, 
and  having  passed  more  than  eight  years  of  my  life  there,  I  am 
competent  to  judge  of  the  results.  In  that  country  I  never 
heard  complaints  of  pupils  against  their  teachers,  and  I  met 
almost  everywhere  exceedingly  well  educated  deaf-mutes.  These 
are  facts  which  admit  of  no  doubt." 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  urging  compulsory  education,  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens,  an  extended  term  of  instruc- 
tion, the  employment  of  deaf-mute  teachers,  familiarity  with  the 
sign-language  on  the  part  of  all  teachers,  and  increased  com- 
pensation for  teachers.  It  was  voted  to  raise  a  memorial  fund 
in  honor  of  Heinicke,  either  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of 
a  monument  or  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  latter 
plan  seemed  to  meet  with  the  most  favor,  but  the  form  of  the 
memorial  was  finally  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  future 
decision.  Leipsic  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  "6  con- 
gress," and  April  14,  1878,  which  will  be  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  Heinicke's  school  in  that  city, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  time. 

Death  of  Wilke. — Carl  Heinrich  Wilke,  one  of  the  most 
widely  and  honorably  known  deaf-mutes  of  Germany,  died  on 
the  26th  of  January  last,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  Entering  the 
Berlin  Institution  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  soon  distinguished  him 
self  as  a  pupil,  and  upon  completing  the  course  of  instruction  was 
appointed  a  teacher.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  1874  ; 
the  semi-centennial  of  his  service  as  an  instructor  was  cele- 
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brated  in  1870.  on  which  occasion  he  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment the  order  of  "the  red  eagle."  He  was  the  author  of 
an  illustrated  vocabulary,  and.  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague. 
L.  Reimer.  of  a  series  of  pictorial  cards  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  a  superior  sign-maker,  a  faithful 
and  successful  teacher,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  It  is  said  that 
his  influence  over  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Berlin  Insti- 
tution was  great  and  salutary.  His  intelligent  and  kindly  face, 
judging  from  the  portrait  published  in  the  Taubstummenfreund 
of  Feb.  8.  1876,  bore  a  suggestive  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
late  John  R.  Burnet. 


Iricd  of  a  Deaf— Mute  for  Murder. — The  Birmingham  Post 
of  January  15.  1876.  contaius  an  account  of  the  trial  before  the 
police  court  of  that  city,  three  days  previously,  of  an  unedu- 
cated deaf-mute,  named  Samuel  Todd,  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  a  man  by  stabbing  him,  in  the  street,  on  Christmas 
night.  We  quote  the  portions  of  the  narrative  which  relate  to 
the  manner  of  communicating  with  the  prisoner  on  the  trial : 

'•  Mr.  Wilson,  a  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Birmingham 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Edgbaston.  was  present,  but  he 
explained  to  the  bench  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  either  understand  the  prisoner  or  make  the  pris- 
oner understand  him.  The  accused  had  expressed  himself  suf- 
ficiently for  him  to  be  led  to  understand  that  he  had  been  at  an 
institution  in  Ireland  for  six  months,  but  had  since  been  with- 
out any  instruction  whatever. 

"  Detective  Cooper,  who  had  charge  of  the  case,  said  a  boy 
who  formerly  lived  with  the  prisoner  could  apparently  make 
himself  understood  by  him.  Mr.  Wilson  said  the  boy  alluded  to 
was  present  at  the  inquest,  but  he  interpreted  in  so  eccentric 
a  fashion  that  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  was  of  the  opinion  that  things 
which  purported  to  be  faithfully  interpreted  were  not  said  by 
the  prisoner  at  all.  In  speaking  of  a  light,  for  instance,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  boy  understood  the  prisoner  to  say  what 
was  interpreted. 

"  Detective  Cooper  said  he  had  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  the  prisoner,  on  seeing,  motioned  to  express  that  he 
only  knocked  the  deceased  down.  Mr.  Gem.  magistrate's  clerk, 
pointed  out  that  different  interpretations  could  be  put  upon 
such  movements.  The  prisoner  might  either  have  meant  that 
he  knocked  Brislin  down,  or  that  he  (the  prisoner)  was  knocked 
down  by  Brislin.  As  a  test.  Mr.  Gem  here  wrote  upon  a  piece 
of  paper,  in  a  bold  handwriting.  *  How  old  are  you  ? '  The 
prisoner,  after  scanning  it  over  very  carefully  for  a  few7  seconds, 
wrote  underneath,  by  way  of  reply.  *  Samuel  Todd,"  evidently 
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thinking  that  he  had  been  asked  to  give  his  name.  The  writing, 
however,  was  very  legible,  and  Mr.  Gem  remarked  that  it  was 
strange  that  a  lad  who  could  write  with  such  freedom  could  not 
read  a  few  simple  words. 

"  The  Stipendiary  then  put  a  second  test  by  writing  down  a 
sentence  or  two  relative  to  the  charge  the  prisoner  was  brought 
up  upon.  Upon  seeing  it,  Todd  burst  into  tears,  and  Mr. 
Gem  said  it  now  seemed  pretty  evident  that  the  lad  could  read 
some  of  the  words. 

"  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  thought  the  prisoner  might  understand 
a  few  very  simple  words  by  spelling  them  out  letter  by  letter, 
but  his  knowledge  seemed  to  extend  no  further.  The  boy 
spoken  of  by  Cooper  as  being  able  to  understand  the  prisoner 
was  then  sent  for  out  of  Thomas  street.  On  appearing  in  court 
he  gave  the  name  of  John  Parker,  and  said  he  had  lived  with 
the  prisoner  for  eight  years,  and  could  readily  converse  with 
him.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  boy  Parker  should  act  as 
interpreter,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  watch  them  closely,  and 
check  anything  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  deception,  or  im 
perfectly  understood  on  either  side.  Parker  was  accordingly 
placed  at  the  prisoner's  side  in  the  dock,  and,  by  indulging  in 
a  series  of  odd  gesticulations,  the  prisoners  appeared  to  make 
themselves  understood  to  each  other. 

M  The  deposition  having  been  read  over,  the  prisoner,  through 
his  interpreter,  denied  ever  having  used  a  knife,  but  admitted 
having  thrown  one  stone.     He  was  committed  to  the  assizes." 

Of  course  the  magistrate's  clerk  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
because  the  boy  could  write  his  own  name  legibly  it  followed 
that  he  understood  the  English  language,  and  the  prisoner's 
bursting  into  tears  when  a  paper,  containing  a  sentence  or 
two  relating  to  the  charges,  was  shown  him,  was  not  much 
more  conclusive  evidence.  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  opin- 
ion of  the  expert  present,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
boy  Parker  was  able  to  communicate  with  Todd,  however  un- 
intelligible to  the  teacher  their  gestures  may  have  been.  A 
much  better  test  of  this  point  than  that  adopted  would  have 
been  to  give  the  deaf-mute,  through  his  friend's  interpretation, 
some  simple  directions  to  be  executed  at  once.  This  was  the 
course  pursued  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  quite  fully  reported 
in  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  treatise  on  the  ''Legal  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  directions  were  carried  out  was  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
capacity  of  the  interpreter. 

The  Sftlem  Convention. — The  eleventh  biennial  convention 
of  the  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes  was 
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held  at  Salem.  Mass..  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  February.  1876. 
About  sixty  deaf-mutes  were  present,  and  their  hearing  friends 
were  represented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet.  of  New  "York.  As 
no  convention  had  been  held  for  four  years,  the  occasion  was 
one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  principal  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  establishment  of  an  "Industrial  Home  "  for 
destitute  deaf-mutes,  a  project  which  met  with  general  favor. 
A  legacy  of  6500.  bequeathed  to  the  association  by  the  late  Miss 
Eliza  Morrison,  was  entrusted  to  a  responsible  and  judicious 
board  of  trustees.  Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  chairman.  "  with  power 
to  do  with  it  as  they  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mutes 
of  New  England.**  Mr.  W:  B.  Swett.  of  Marblehead.  Mass.. 
was  appointed  agent  to  collect  funds  for  the  proposed  "Home."' 

Conference  of  Principals. — A  conference  of  the  principals 
and  superintendents  of  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  to  be  held  at  the  Clarke  Institution  in  July  of  this  year. 
The  school  will  be  in  session  at  the  time,  and  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion. 


Visible  Speech. — Mr.  A.  G.  Bell  informs  us  that  he  now  has 
a  large  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Boston  who  are  study- 
ing Visible  Speech,  and  that  upon  their  graduation  he  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  many  demands  that  come  to  him  from  the 
institutions  for  well-qualified  teachers  of  articulation  by  this 
system. 

The  Centennial. — We  are  happy  to  say  that  since  the  issue 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  a  large  number  of  contribu- 
tions have  been  received  from  the  institutions,  so  that  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  present  at  the  Exhibition  a  very  respectable  show- 
ing of  the  condition  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America. 


77ie  Annals  Index. — Much  to  our  regret  we  are  still  unable 
to  issue  the  Annals  Index.  The  labor  involved  in  its  prepara- 
tion is  very  great,  and  unavoidable  circumstances  have  delayed 
its  completion.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  ready  to  send  to  our 
subscribers. 
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THE  SILENT  COMMUNITY. 

BY  KEV.  SAMUEL  SMITH,  A.  K.  C, 

Saint  Saviour's  Church  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London,  England. 

Just  before  President  Gallaudet's  paper  on  "  Deaf- Mute  Con- 
ventions, Associations,  and  Newspapers"  appeared  in  the  An- 
nals, a  paper  of  my  own,  entitled  "  The  Silent  Community, " 
(one  of  a  series,)  appeared  in  the  (British)  Quiver.  My  views 
there  expressed  were  of  a  somewhat  opposite  character  to  those 
of  President  Gallaudet,  and  I  have,  since  then,  been  desirous 
of  laying  them  before  the  readers  of  the  Annals^  but  heavy  du- 
ties have  prevented  me  from  putting  them  into  the  proper  form 
till  now. 

Like  most  questions,  this  one  has  two  sides,  and  as  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  as  champion  of  the  one 
set  of  principles,  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  will  endeavor 
bravely  to  meet  him  as  champion  of  the  other,  but  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  him  personally,  which  his  high  character  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf-mute  most  certainly  deserve. 

I  will  first  endeavor  to  define  and  describe  the  two  opposite 
views  which  are  held  as  regards  the  social  treatment  of  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  term  wThich  strikes  me  as  appropriate  to 
express  the  first  kind  of  policy  is  the  "Pedagogic."  This 
system  would  seem  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  school 
discipline.  They  would  only  be  allowed  to  pursue  that  course 
which,  laid  down  as  an  abstract  theory,  was  the  "  proper  "  course 
to  pursue.  "  Intellectual  development "  seems  the  motto,  the 
watch-word  of  the  system,  and  all  comfort  must  be  sacrificed  to 
this  idea.    The  deaf  and  dumb  would  M  labor  and  be  heavy  la- 
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den  "  with  prohibitions  and  restrictions  all  their  lives  long, 
hedged  in  with  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  their  indulging 
in  any  of  the  natural  instincts  and  little  weaknesses  which  are 
so  sweet  and  relaxing  to  hitman  nature ;  the  bow  must  never 
be  unstrung,  but  a  constant  effort  must  be  made  to  force  them- 
selves up  to  the  level  of  those  who  possess  such  immense  ad- 
vantages over  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  this 
system,  the  head  of  the  pedagogue  legislates  for  the  head  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  heart  has  a  very  secondary  influence  in  the  ar- 
rangement. 

The  other  system  I  venture  to  call  the  "  Parental,"  because 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  more  affection  in  its  principles  and  ad- 
ministration. After  the  necessary  discipline  and  pupilage,  the 
great  point  to  be  considered  is  then  happiness ;  and  while  en- 
couraged to  the  utmost  to  pursue  that  course  which  would  pro- 
mote their  intellectual  progress,  they  would  not  be  debarred 
from  indulgence  in  all  those  harmless  gratifications  which  arise 
from  following  their  natural  instincts  of  association,  even  though 
their  intellectual  advancement  should  thereby  be  somewhat  re- 
tarded, and  which  indulgence,  I  can  affirm  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, does  promote  their  happiness.  I  concede,  nevertheless, 
that  if  they  were  prevented  from  associating  together,  and  from 
communicating  by  signs,  they  would  be  driven  to  express  their 
ideas  more  by  the  finger-language  and  by  writing,  and  this  would 
undoubtedly  promote  their  ;t  intellectual  development,"  but  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  their  comfort. 

President  Gallaudet  and  those  who  concur  in  his  views  advo- 
cate what  I  have  called  the  "  Pedagogic  "  system,  while  I,  and 
those  on  my  side,  give  our  adhesion  to  the  "  Parental."  My 
views  are  the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  eight  only  of  which  were  spent  in  a  school, 
the  rest  in  ministerial  duties,  and  to  the  softening  influence  of 
the  latter  kind  of  work  may  probably,  to  some  extent,  be  at- 
tributed the  tendency  on  my  part  to  remove  restrictions,  and 
allow  them  to  pursue  that  course  which  promotes  their  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  labor  and  struggle  of  life,  rather  than  force 
their  intellectual  advancement. 

The  argument  alleged  in  favor  of  the  "Pedagogic,"  and 
against  the  "  Parental  "  system  is,  that  the  latter,  by  its  weak 
indulgence  of  their  natural  instincts,  "  tends  to  make  the  deaf 
deafer  and  the  dumb  more  dumb."  and  "  intensifies  their  deaf- 
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mutism,"  which  no  doubt  means  that,  by  permitting  them  to 
associate  together,  they  get  into  the  habit  of  communicating  with 
one  another  so  much  by  signs  and  imperfect  finger-language  that 
they  become  unable  to  hold  communication  witli  the  world  at 
large  in  correctly  written  expressions. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  adduce  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
u  Parental,"  and  consequently  against  the  "  Pedagogic  "  policy. 
In  the  first  place,  a  gregarious  instinct  exists  in  man  as  well  as 
in  the  lower  animals  ;  it  is  natural  for  persons  who  have  sympa- 
thy with  each  other,  fellow-feelings,  to  associate  together,  to 
exhibit  a  clannish  spirit,  and  as  to  fighting  against  the  instinct, 
one  might  as  well  say  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  "  You  sheep  are  ex- 
ceedingly sheepish,  a  characteristic  which  is  most  detrimental 
to  your  interests,  placing  you  at  the  mercy  of  every  dog  that 
barks,  which  trait  is  undoubtedly  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by 
your  associating  together.  Your  sheepishness  is  thereby  much 
intensified.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  disband,  and  each  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  some  animal  of  acuter  faculties  and 
brave  rdisposition,  for  this  would  certainly  render  you  very 
much  less  sheepish  than  you  are."  They  would  not  voluntarily 
follow  this  injunction,  and  if  each  should  be  forced  into  the  so- 
ciety of  an  uncongenial  companion  it  would  undoubtedly  violate 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  creature  and  destroy  its  comfort. 

The  discipline  of  school-life,  as  well  as  regulations  for  law  and 
order  in  after  years,  are  undoubtedly  necessary  ;  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  to  live  under  irksome  restrictions  which 
interfere  with  one's  freedom.  One  cannot  always  be  forced  by 
a  cold,  hard,  abstract  line  of  policy,  all  intellect  and  no  affection. 
"  Intellectual  development  "  is  not  everything  in  life  ;  social  en- 
joyment is  an  important  ingredient,  and  especially  for  those 
whose  inlets  of  pleasure  are  curtailed,  and  who  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  much  that  others  enjoy. 

This  gregarious  instinct  cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  then  why  should 
not  its  indulgence  be  allowed  without  restriction,  so  long  as  no 
moral  evil  results  from  it,  just  as  associations  exist  for  all  con- 
ceivable objects  between  all  kinds  of  people,  who  are  knit  to- 
gether in  various  bonds  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  for  religious, 
political,  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  philanthropical,  or  social 
purposes  ?  What  can  possibly  make  it  a  greater  evil  to  have 
"deaf-mute  associations"  than  "astronomical  or  gastronomi- 
cal "  societies,  or  unions  of  churchmen,  conservatives,  libera 
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tionists,  freemasons,  or  hippophagists  ?  The  purpose  and 
aim  of  each  union  is  the  pursuit  of  some  common  object  of  in- 
terest, which  promotes  the  welfare,  happiness,  improvement,  or 
gratification  of  those  who  so  unite  themselves  together.  The 
individual  members  of  these  deaf-mute  unions  are  none  the 
less  members  of  our  great  nationalities,  or  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  or  of  their  own  domestic  circles,  than 
others  in  the  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  While  they  are 
and  must  be  a  distinct  class,  section,  or  division  of  mankind,  so 
long  as  the  barrier  of  deafness  remains,  no  one  wishes  them  to 
associate  exclusively  with  members  of  their  own  class.  And 
surely  no  one  does  teach  them,  as  alleged,  to  regard  themselves 
as  having  "  interests  apart  from  the  mass."  This  would  indeed 
be  wrong.  Their  interests— the  promotion  of  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare — are  those  of  every  individual  member  of 
the  great  human  family.  The  great  point,  however,  to  be 
noticed  is  this :  that  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 
hardly  ever  be  promoted  by  ordinary  means  and  organizations, 
and  therefore  they  require  extraordinary  or  specially  appropriate 
ones. 

Seeing,  then,  that  they  are  a  distinct  class,  what  objection 
can  there  be  to  the  class  having  an  appropriate  name  or  desig- 
nation? In  the  term  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  or  "  deaf-mute,"  there 
is  no  more  reproach  than  in  calling  bereaved  children  "  or- 
phans ;"  it  is  but  a  distinctive  appellation,  and  I  do  not  find 
that  it  gives  pain  to  them,  as  alleged,  to  be  thus  distinguished. 
This  could  only  occur,  in  my  opinion,  where  there  exists  a 
most  unhealthy  sensitiveness  of  mind,  combined  with  a  repin- 
ing at  their  sad  fate,  instead  of  a  cheerful  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God. 

Let  us  then  see  definitely  for  what  purposes  the  deaf  and 
dumb  do  unite,  and  show  the  benefit  of  such  unity,  and  the 
disadvantages  to  them  if  they  did  not  so  combine. 

Taking  the  highest  object  first,  the  deaf  and  dumb  assemble 
for  public  religious  instruction  and  worship.  President  Gal- 
laudet  allows  this  as  a  necessity ;  but  there  are  those  of  his 
school  in  England — quite  exceptions,  I  am  glad  to  say — who 
would  prevent  it  if  they  could.  It  is  indeed  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  have  a  special  pro- 
vision of  services  in  the  finger  and  sign-language,  if  they  are  to 
have  edifying  religious  instruction  at  all ;  but  as  this  point  is 
conceded.  I  need  proceed  no  further  to  argue  in  favor  of  it. 
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But  if  religious  services  are  to  be  allowed,  are  lectures  to  be 
prohibited  1  The  deaf  and  dumb  can  receive  public  secular 
instruction  only  by  the  same  visible  means,  and  I  can  testify 
to  the  intense  delight  they  take  in  an  interesting  lecture.  They 
obtain  new  ideas  and  information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  which 
most  of  them  would  fail  to  gain  from  books ;  and  surely  it  is  a 
great  point  to  be  gained  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
for  any  one  of  them  to  arrive  at  such  an  intellectual  standard 
as  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  lecture  himself,  as  several  do  here  in 
London ;  but  his  ability  to  deliver  it  would  be  but  a  talent 
without  the  opportunity  of  using  it,  unless  there  should  be  an 
assembly  of  deaf-mutes  to  be  addressed. 

Then  what  will  be  said  respecting  debates  ?  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  public  discussions  on  learned  or  interesting  topics 
are  most  conducive  to  intellectual  development.  The  debaters 
must  read  up  the  subject ;  they  thereby  increase  their  knowl- 
edge ;  the  expression  of  their  convictions  in  controversy  gives 
them  a  fluency  and  command  of  language ;  the  exercise  of 
watching  for  sophistries  or  fallacies,  or  in  proving  their  oppo- 
nents wrong,  sharpens  their  faculties,  and  thus  in  every  way 
they  are  intellectually  benefited. 

But  how  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  enjoy  this  exercise  unless 
they  are  allowed  to  meet  together  ?  They  cannot  take  part  in 
ordinary  oral  debates  except  by  interpretation,  and  this  could 
not  be  performed  except  by  a  very  skilful  expert  in  the  panto- 
mimic art,  and  not  by  him  effectively  during  a  rapid,  impas- 
sioned flow  of  language,  "  studded  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  and 
gems  of  poetry."  So,  then,  their  only  opportunity  of  discussion 
by  means  adapted  to  their  circumstances  is  as  a  "  silent  com- 
munity." And  the  example  of  the  "leaders"  among  them  will 
incite  the  younger  ones  to  improve  themselves ;  it  will  encour- 
age the  less  talented  to  emulate  their  superiors,  and  so  arrive  at 
a  higher  intellectual  standard  than  they  would  without  that 
incentive.  The  accomplishments  of  hearing  persons  put  before 
them  do  not  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mass ;  they  say,  "  But 
they  can  hear,"  thus  indicating  the  great  gulf  between  them, 
which  they  have  no  hope  of  passing;  whereas,  when  one  of 
their  own  similarly-deprived  brethren  shows  learning,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  are  stimulated  to  follow  his  example. 

Another  mode  of  association  is  the  "convention."  We  have 
no  such  gatherings  of  deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain,  but  in 
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"  Greater  , Britain  "  they  are  an  institution.     No  doubt  the 
raison  d'etre  of   congresses  and  conventions  is  the  interest 
which  a  number  of   individuals   take   in   certain  subjects. 
These  individuals  then  meet  together  to  discuss  their  favorite 
topics,  and  I  cannot  see  why  there  should  not  be  "  deaf-mute 
conventions"  as  well  as  "church,"  or  "social  science,"  or  any 
other  congresses.    It  seems  to  me  to  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  to  wish  to  suppress  them.    I  cannot  see  how 
such  meetings  are  "hurtful,  and  hence  undesirable,"  so  long  as 
they  do  not  originate  or  perpetuate  any  moral  evil.    But  Presi- 
dent Gallaudet  would  argue  that  if  they  do  not  cause  "  moral " 
evil  they  induce  intermarriage  among  deaf-mutes,  which  he 
deprecates  in  toto,  and  which  he  must  therefore  consider  a 
"  social  "  evil.    I  do  not  agree  with  him  even  on  this  point.  I 
know  a  very  large  number  of  deaf-mute  couples,  and  couples 
where  one  partner  only  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  find  good  and 
bad,  happy  and  miserable,  unions  in  both  cases.    I  find  that 
where  the  two  persons  are  of  good  principle,  whether  two  deaf- 
mutes  or  one  deaf-mute  and  one  hearing  person,  who  are  united 
in  hoi}7  matrimony,  they  live  happily  and  bring  up  their  children 
well.    I  notice,  too,  that  when  of  indifferent  character,  whether 
deaf-mute  or  mixed,  they  live  miserably,  and  bring  up  their 
children  badly.    I  have  known  instances  in  which  hearing 
wives  have  become  tired  of  then-  deaf  husbands,  and  left  them. 
I  believe  there  is  more  unity  and  sympathy  between  similarly- 
circumstanced  persons,  though  I  acknowledge  that  the  best  and 
most  useful  wife  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  is  a  hearing  woman  ; 
but  then  his  mode  of  communication  must  become  by  use 
"  second  nature "  to  her,  and  her  heart  must  be  in  the  right 
place,  full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  him.    Some  of  the  best 
wives  I  know  have  had  deaf  and  dumb  brothers  or  sisters. 
Moreover,  if  these  intermarriages  were  prohibited,  those  deaf 
and  dumb  men  and  women  who  could  not  get  hearing  partners 
would  be  doomed  to  enforced  celibacy,  which  would  most  likely 
be  "single  miserableness."    Dr.  Gallaudet  does  not  give  the 
reason  why  he  deprecates  these  intermarriages ;  but  as  other 
persons  allege  that  they  perpetuate  the  infirmity,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  here  that  in  my  experience  it  is  quite  the  ex- 
ception for  deaf-mute  parents  to  have  children  similarly  affected. 
I  know  instances  where  nine  hearing  and  speaking  children 
have  been  born  to  deaf  and  dumb  parents,  and  I  am  also 
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acquainted  with  cases  in  which,  both  parents  being  able  to 
hear,  they  have  had  four,  five,  and  eight  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren. In  many  cases  of  mixed  marriage  all  the  children  can 
hear  ;  but  in  one  case,  where  the  husband  is  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  wife  can  hear,  two  of  the  children  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
Though  it  does  undoubtedly  occur  in  rare  cases  that  deaf-mute 
couples  have,  children  similarly  affected,  it  is  certainly  not  so 
injurious  to  society  as  to  warrant  the  prohibition  of  such  unions. 
Now  marriages  of  consanguinity  are  far  more  prolific  of  deaf- 
mutism  ;  in  the  case  of  eight  deaf  and  dumb  children,  referred 
to  above,  the  parents  were  first  cousins ;  so  that  if  any  legisla- 
tion is  necessary,  let  it  be  for  the  worse  evil,  for  these  consan- 
guineous unions  not  only  affect  the  hearing,  but  also  the  sight, 
the  brain,  and  the  physical  constitution,  as  I  know  in  numbers 
of  cases. 

Let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  club  or  reading-room.  I 
concede  that  it  is  "  superfluous  "  to  provide  reading-rooms  and 
libraries  specially  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  far  as  the  mere 
books  are  concerned ;  but  as  they  prefer  to  associate  together 
in  their  own  rooms,  let  there  be  books  and  newspapers  where 
they  do  so  associate.  As  for  special  newspapers,  there  is  no 
further  necessity  than  as  they  insert  class  newrs  or  articles  on 
deaf  and  dumb  subjects,  and  give  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves 
an  opportunity  of  writing.  The  Annals  is  not  intended  for 
deaf-mute  reading,  as  only  the  best  educated  can  understand 
it :  and  bearing  in  mind  that  nine -tenths  of  the  so-called  edu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  cannot  understand  high-class  English,  I 
prefer  the  nature  of  my  own  Magazine  as  best  adapted  to  the 
"  silent  community."  Its  principle  is,  first,  to  write  some  of  the 
subjects  in  simple  language,  to  be  understood  by  the  less-edu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb,  or  many  would  hardly  get  any  reading  at 
all ;  secondty,  to  have  other  subjects  written  in  a  higher-class 
language,  to  incite  them  to  endeavor  to  master  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  encourage  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  write  themselves  by  afford- 
ing them  a  medium  for  their  compositions,  which  many  of  them 
would  hardly  find  elsewhere. 

There  remains  but  to  notice  the  gatherings  for  social  recvoa- 
tion.  I  do  not  at  all  advocate  that  these  assemblies  should 
consist  exclusively  of  deaf-mutes,  but  only  desire  that  some 
entertainments  should  be  arranged  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances.   At  ordinary  soirees  or  tea-meetings,  music,  singing,  or 
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viva-voce  recitations  are  almost  sure  to  be  an  item  in  the  pro- 
gramme ;  but  these  are  quite  inappropriate  for  those  who  cannot 
hear,  and  during  the  performance  of  these  portions  the  deaf  and 
dumb  must  sit  listless  and  uninterested.  To  meet  their  require- 
ments, the  whole  of  the  performance  should  be  addressed  to  the 
eye.  Speeches  addressed  to  the  hearing  portion  of  the  assembly 
should  be  simultaneously  interpreted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  amusements  should  consist  of  dissolving  views,  (with  an 
arrangement  for  light  to  interpret  by,)  legerdemain,  feats  of 
juggling,  recitations  or  plays  in  pantomime,  performing  ani- 
mals, athletic  feats,  assaults  of  arms,  etc.  All  this  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  take  in  through  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
amusing  to  their  hearing  friends.  I  feel  that  it  is  only  con- 
siderate to  them  thus  occasionally  to  provide  an  entertainment 
specially  adapted  to  their  capacity  of  enjoyment. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  think  I  may  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
conclusion.  I  cannot  think  I  am  wrong  in  advocating  this 
"  Parental  "  policy  of  allowing  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  follow 
their  natural  instincts — to  enjoy  each  other's  society — so  long  as 
no  moral  or  social  evil  results  from  the  association.  No  one 
attempts  to  place  restrictions  on  any  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  prevent  them  from  enjoying  each  other's  society,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  There 
ought  to  be  legislation  against  smoking  more  than  against  the 
deaf  and  dumb  meeting  together.  Smokers  would  certainly 
object  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  indulgence  for  any  moral 
evil  they  commit,  and  if  physical  injury  be  argued,  they  would 
point  to  octogenarians  or  even  centenarians  who  have  smoked 
nearly  all  their  lives.  Now  restrictions  on  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity might  with  much  more  reason  be  enforced,  because, 
as  I  have  shown,  these  marriages  of  cousins  are  a  prolific  source 
of  deaf-mutism,  and  therefore  are  truly  a  "  social  evil." 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  however,  may  and  ought  to 
do  this :  while  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  under  their  influence 
they  should  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  acquiring  the  utmost 
command  of  language  they  possibly  can  to  fit  them  for  free 
communication  with  hearing  people.  They  should  encourage 
them  to  associate  with  others  possessing  all  their  faculties,  as 
by  so  doing  they  will  continually  gain  new  ideas  and  more 
idiomatic  forms  of  expression.  The  clever,  best-educated,  per- 
severing ones  will  probably  follow  that  advice,  but  these  are  the 
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few  exceptions ;  the  great  majority  will  associate  together, 
being  content,  if  left  to  themselves,  with  the  gossip  and  scandal 
of  their  class ;  and  if  they  have  no  proper  places  of  meeting, 
they  will  assemble  in  public-houses,  as  years  ago  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  London  did  to  their  sad  moral  deterioration.  Twenty 
years  ago,  one  Sunday  evening  after  my  service,  I  confronted  a 
number  of  them,  male  and  female,  thus  assembled,  and  remon- 
strated with  them.  Then  is  it  not  better  to  acknowledge  the 
instinct  and  form  an  association,  giving  them  opportunities  of 
meeting  together  under  effective  moral  supervision,  and  by 
these  lectures,  debates,  classes,  and  religious  services,  promot- 
ing their  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  welfare  ?  This  would 
give  the  leaders  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of  their  talents 
in  teaching  or  lecturing,  and  of  showing  their  administrative 
capacities  as  members  of  committees  of  management,  of  which 
they  cannot  possibly  have  opportunity  except  among  their  own 
class.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  those 
deaf-mutes  in  America,  who,  some  years  ago,  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  "  silent  republic,"  which  was  to  be  "  independent 
of  all  hearing  influence."  There  is  no  necessity  for  that.  In- 
deed, I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  their 
interests.  They  being  imperfect,  need  the  protection,  instruc- 
tion, and  help  of  their  brethren  blessed  with  all  then-  faculties. 
To  be  deprived  of  "  hearing  influence  "  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  aggravation  of  their  present  deprivation,  and  it  would  ulti- 
mately tend  to  the  degeneration  of  the  "  silent  community."  I 
would,  however,  most  certainly  allow,  nay,  encourage,  them  to 
meet  together  to  enjoy  each  other's  society,  because  I  believe 
that  happiness  is  promoted  by  the  social  union  of  persons 
under  the  same  conditions,  having  sympathy  with  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  receiving  pleasure  by  the  same 
means.  I  quite  believe  President  Gallaudet  is  convinced  that, 
by  promoting  their  "intellectual  development,"  then  happiness 
would  be  increased.  Undoubtedly  this  would  be  the  case  with 
intellectual  persons ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  not  being  intellectual,  unless  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  social  enjoyment,  their  lives  would  be  shorn  of  much  of  the 
happiness  which  they  would  otherwise  possess. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  submit  the  question  to  a  clear- 
headed, warm-hearted  judge,  to  obtain  his  decision  as  to  which 
policy  is  the  right  one  to  be  pursued. 
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A  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  verb  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  any  teacher  of  language,  and  especially  to 
those  who  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  verb  is,  at  once,  the  most  important  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  parts  of  speech.  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
sentence,  and  the  science  of  grammar  centres  in  it. 

The  reason  why  grammarians  have  differed  so  widely  from 
each  other,  in  almost  every  possible  way,  is  owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  want,  in  most  of  them,  of  any  clear  and  wrell- 
defined  conception  of  the  character  and  office  of  the  verb. 

Of  all  the  many  treatises  on  grammar  which  we  have  seen, 
we  have  never  met  with  one  which  gave  so  logical  and  lucid  a 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  especially  of  the  verb,  as  the  "Ana- 
lytical Grammar,  with  Symbols."  published  in  1836,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  now  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, but  then  professor  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  New  York.  Its  symbols,  which 
admirably  fit  it  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  to  others,  interfered, 
probably,  with  its  general  adoption.  It  never  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, and  is  now,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  out  of  print.  The 
learned  author  could  hardly  do  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  than  to  revise  and  publish  it  under  a  more  popular 
form.  AVe  acknowledge  ourselves  as  indebted  to  this  treatise 
for  many  hints  and  illustrations  in  the  line  of  our  thoughts  in 
this  paper. 

The  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  this  part  of  speech 
are  very  numerous.  Every  grammarian  has  framed  one  for 
himself.  None  of  them  are,  perhaps,  quite  satisfactory.  It  is 
confessedly  difficult  to  define  with  clearness  and  precision  any 
term  that  is  so  general  and  comprehensive  as  this.  But  it  is 
especially  difficult  when  one  has  no  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the 
term  in  his  own  mind. 

The  old  definition  of  Lindley  Murray,  which  has  been  worked 
over  by  so  many  subsequent  authors,  and  which  was  not  origi- 
nal even  with  him,  is  certainly  both  too  narrow  and  too  vague 
namely :  "A  verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 
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suffer"  The  definition  of  Goold  Brown,  the  or  Ulcus  crUi- 
corum,  is  but  little  better:  "A  verb  is  a  word  which  signifies 
to  be,  to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon."  Green  defines  it  as  "  A  word 
which  expresses  being,  action,  or  state."  Fowler  says:  "A 
word  which  by  itself  can  form  the  copula  of  a  proposition,  or 
which  can  by  itself  form  both  the  copula  and  the  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  is  called  a  verb."  All  this  is  true  enough,  but  as  a 
definition  it  is  altogether  too  learned  and  too  abstract  to  convey 
any  clear  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  young  learner.  Swinton, 
whose  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  an  improvement  on 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  but  whose  definitions  are  not 
always  to  be  commended,  says :  "A  verb  is  a  word  by  which 
we  assert  (1)  what  anything  does,  (2)  what  is  done  to  it,  or  (3) 
in  what  state  it  exists."  This  is  certainly  no  better  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  But,  not  to  mention  others,  which  follow 
very  much  in  the  same  line,  Barnard  says :  "A  verb  is  a  word 
expressing  assertion."  This  has  the  merit  of  brevity,  and  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  if  it  be  understood  as  including 
in  the  word  "assertion"  supplication,  command,  and  interroga- 
tion, it  may  be  as  good  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit. 
Assertion  is  the  chief  function  of  verbs,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
is  common  {o  all  verbs,  though  it  may  be  dropped  out  of  sight 
in  some  of  the  inflections  which  they  undergo. 

It  will  not  be  important  for  us  to  notice  particularly  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  classification  that  have  been  adopted  by  various 
authors,  and  the  nomenclature  they  have  devised  to  indicate 
the  various  classes  of  verbs.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  lines 
of  distinction  which  they  have  attempted  to  draw  have  too  often 
been  factitious  and  uncertain. 

There  are  actually  but  three  general  classes  of  verbs,  as  we 
hope  to  show,  and  the  characteristics  that  separate  them  from 
each  other  are  well  defined.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  verbs 
cannot  be  definitely  and  permanently  classified,  for  many  of 
them  are  changeable  in  their  nature,  sometimes  partaking  of 
the  characteristics  of  one  class,  and  sometimes  of  those  of 
another.  The  border  line  between  these  several  classes,  as 
between  two  territories,  may  be  in  dispute,  while  to  each  there 
is  a  fixed  and  definite  character. 

These  three  classes  are  as  follows : 

First..  The  verb  To  Be,  which  must  be  classed  alone.  It  is 
often  called  a  neuter  verb,  or,  more  properly,  the  neuter  verb. 
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It  might  well  be  called  the  verb,  for  it  is  not  only  the  most 
important,  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  of  all  verbs, 
but  the  verbal  element— that  of  assertion,  which,  according  to 
our  definition,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  all  verbs — is  here 
exhibited  in  its  clearest  and  simplest  form.  This  verbal  element 
may  be  indicated  by  the  capital  letter  V. 

Second.  Intransitive  verbs,  (employing  the  nomenclature  in 
most  common  use,)  or  such  as  cannot  take  an  object  after  them 
without  the  help  of  a  preposition.  These  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  verbal  element,  an  attributive  or  adjective  element,  which 
may  be  indicated  by  the  letter  a. 

Third.  Transitive  verbs,  so  called,  or  such  as  take  an  object 
after  them  without  the  help  of  a  preposition,  iDasmuch  as  they 
contain  a  prepositional  or  transitive  element  within  themselves. 
All  transitive  verbs  contain,  like  the  neuter  verb,  the  element  of 
assertion,  and,  like  intransitive  verbs,  an  attributive  element 
also ;  but,  in  addition  to  these  two  elements,  they  contain  a 
third  element,  which  may  be  called  the  transitive  or  preposi- 
tional element,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  letter  p. 

We  have,  then — 

1st.  The  neuter  verb,  with  one  element,  V. 

2d.  The  intransitive  verb,  with  two  elements,  V  "a. 

3d.  The  transitive  verb,  with  three  elements,  V  a  p. 

That  this  classification  may  be  clearly  apprehended,  let  us 
proceed  to  analyze  these  three  classes,  beginning  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  with  the  last  named. 

I.  Teansitive  Veebs. 

In  the  example,  Misers  covet  money,  covet  is  a  transitive  verb  ; 
misers  is  the  subject,  and  money  is  the  object,  of  this  verb. 
By  analyzing  this  verb  covet,  we  shall  see  that  it  contains  the 
three  elements  above  mentioned :  first,  the  assertive  or  verbal, 
(V  ;)  secondly,  the  attributive  or  adjective,  (a  ;)  and  thirdly,  the 
transitive  or  prepositional  element,  (p.)  By  the  first,  an  asser- 
tion is  made  concerning  misers ;  the  second  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  asserted  concerning  misers,  and  by  the  third 
it  is  carried  over  to  its  object.  This  will  be  made  evident  by 
dissecting  the  verb. 

V  ap         V  a  p 

Misers  covet  {are  covetous  of)  money. 

Other  examples  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way : 

Vap  V  a  p 

I  suspect  {am  suspicious  of)  him. 
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V  a  p  V  a  p 

She  envies  (is  envious  of)  me. 

V  a  p  V  a  p 

The  child  obeyed  (wis  obedient,  to)  his  father. 

V  a  p  V  a  p 

The  pulse  indicates  (is  indicative  of)  fever. 

Vap  V  a  p  1         '  ~" 

The  verdict  will  decide  (will  be  decisive  of)  his  fate. 

Vap        V  a  p 

Profanity  offends  (is  offensive  to)  God. 

We  have  selected  such  transitive  verbs  as  can  easily  be  dis- 
sected. There  are  many  more  that  might  be  treated  in  this 
way.  But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  transitive  verbs  do  not 
admit  of  this  process;  not,  however,  because  they  do  not  con- 
tain these  three  elements,  but  simply  because  our  language  does 
not  afford  us  the  adjectives  appropriate  to  represent  the  attribu- 
tive element  they  contain.  This  want,  however,  is  not  ordi- 
narily felt,  for  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  participles  of  these 
verbs.  This  is  the  chief  function  of  the  participles.  In  the 
present,  (or  progressive  participle,  as  it  might  better  be  called,) 
as  coveting,  suspecting,  conveying,  obeying,  indicating,  decid- 
ing, offending,  etc.,  the  assertive  element  is  dropped,  and  we 
have  remaining  only  the  attributive  and  prepositional  elements. 
And  in  the  past  or  jmssive  participle  (or  perfect,  as  it  might 
better  be  called,)  the  prepositional  element  is  also  dropped  out, 
or  rather  suspended,  as  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

II.  Intransitive  Verbs. 

By  analyzing  the  sentence,  Success  depends  on  effort,  we 
shall  observe  that  the  verb  depends  contains  only  two  elements, 
namely,  the  verbal  and  attributive,  and  that  it  needs  the  help 
of  a  preposition  to  connect  it  with  the  object;  thus — 

V  a  V  a  p 

Success  depends  (is  dependent)  on  effort. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  other  intransitive  verbs. 

V  a  V  a  p 

Sickness  preveiils  (is  prevedent)  in  the  city. 

V  a  V  a  p 

The  rumor  coincided  (was  coincident)  with  the  fact. 

V  a  V  a  p 

A  little  suffices  (is  sufficient)  for  me,  etc.,  etc. 

Many  intransitive  verbs  are  used  transitively.  In  such  cases 
they  are  supposed  to  contain  the  prepositional  element  also,  as 
in  the  last  example.  It  is  equally  proper  to  say  suffices  for 
me  or  suffices  me. 

We  find  the  same  difficulty  in  dissecting  intransitive  verbs 
that  we  found  in  the  case  of  transitive  verbs — the  lack  of  up 
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propriate  adjectives ;  and  this  want  is  supplied  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  progressive  and  perfect  participles. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  participles  retain  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived.  The 
progressive  (present)  participle  of  the  transitive  verb  having 
dropped  the  verbal  element,  (V,)  retains  only  the  other  two, 
( —  a  p  ;)  but  the  same  participle  derived  from  an  intransitive 
verb,  after  dropping  the  verbal  element,  (V,)  has  nothing  re- 
maing  but  the  attributive  element,  ( —  a,)  and  the  prepositional 
element,  which  is  wanting  in  the  verb,  is  here  wanting  also,  and 
must  in  the  same  manner  be  supplied.  For  example,  we  say : 
Covet  money,  coveting  money  ;  Suspect  him,  suspecting  him  ; 
Envy  me,  envying  me  ;  and  so  with  all  transitive  verbs  and 
their  participles ;  but  with  intransitive  verbs  and  their  parti- 
ciples we  say,  Depend  on,  depending  on  ;  Prevails  in,  prevail- 
ing in;  Coincides  with,  coinciding  vith,  etc.  The  same 
difference  is  seen  in  the  perfect  participle  of  the  active  voice. 
"We  say,  Has  coveted  money ;  Has  suspected  him  y  Has  en- 
vied me,  etc. ;  also,  Has  depended  on  /  Has  rev  ailed  i  n  ;  Has 
coincided  vith,  etc.  The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
use  of  this  participle  in  the  passive  voice,  as  we  shall  notice 
hereafter.  "When  intraDsitive  verbs  are  used  passively  this  par- 
ticiple retains  its  supplementary  preposition,  although  the  verb 
is  followed  by  no  objective  case;  as,  The  boys  laugh  at  the 
monkey  ;  The  monkey  is  laughed  at  by  the  boys. 

In  regard  to  this  participle,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
active  participle  when  used  actively,  and  the  passive  participle 
when  used  passively,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not 
always  identical  in  fact  as  it  is  always  in  form.  Is  it  not  al- 
ways one  and  the  same,  whether  used  actively  or  passively ; 
and  does  it  not  derive  its  active  or  passive  character  from  the 
verb  to  which  it  is  united?  Is  it  not  a  neutral  participle,  de- 
noting a  completed  action — hence  the  perfect  participle — in 
either  case  ?  So  regarding  it,  we  should  say  that  the  preposi- 
tional element  having  spent  its  force  becomes  inoperative,  and 
whatever  active  or  transitive  power  it  may  seem  to  have  is  due 

V  p  —  a  — 

to  the  transitive  verb  which  takes  it  up ;  as,  I  have  suspected 

V  —  a  — 

him  ;  He  is  suspected  by  me.  The  same  holds  true  with  the 
perfect  participle  of  intransitive  verbs  and  the  auxiliary  prepo- 
sitions— taking  them  both  together  as  one  verb,  as  we  must  do 
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when  we  use  them  in  the  passive  voice — as,  The  boys  have 

-a-  V  - a - 

laughed  at  the  monkey  ;  The  monkey  is  laughed  at  by  the  boys. 

But  while  this  participle  seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the 
attributive  element,  it  is  yet  something  more  than  a  mere 
attribute  or  adjective.  It  retains  something  of  the  virtue  of 
the  element  or  elements  it  has  lost.  It  participates  of  the 
nature  of  a  verb,  and  is  therefore  a  participle.  There  is  a 
manifest  difference  between  coveted  and  covetous,  envied  and 
envious,  suspected  and  suspicious,  whether  these  participles  are 
used  actively  or  passively. 

The  Chinese  distinguish  verbs  from  all  other  words  by  calling 
them  "  live  words."  To  continue  this  very  apt  figure,  we  might 
call  these  participles  dead,  not  in  the  sense  that  other  words 
are  dead,  never  having  had  life,  but  to  indicate  the  loss  of  the 
vital  function  they  had  as  verbs.  They  sustain  the  same  rela- 
tion to  living  verbs  that  corpses  do  to  living  bodies.   "When  we 

a  a 

use  the  adjectives  covetous,  suspicious,  etc.,  we  employ  them 
simply  as  attributes  of  nouns  that  may  be  either  the  subjects  or 
objects  of  a  verb ;  but  when  we  use  the  corresponding  participles, 

coveted,  suspected,  envied,  torn,  broken,  etc.,  we  imply  that  the 
act  of  coveting,  suspecting,  envying,  tearing,  breaking,  etc.,  has 
already  been  performed  by  some  one.  While  we,  therefore, 
indicate  the  progressive  participles  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  by  — a  p  and  — a,  to  signify  the  loss  of  the  verbal  element, 
we  indicate  the  perfect  participles  of  these  verbs  by  — a — ,  to 
signify  the  loss  of  the  verbal  element  and  the  suspension  of  the 
transitive  element. 

III.  The  Neuter  Verb  TO  BE. 
That  this  verb  contains  the  verbal  element  of  assertion  in  a 
more  absolute  or  simple  form  than  any  other  verb  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  no  one  will  deny.  For  this  reason  it  is  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  progressive  and  passive  forms  of  verbs 
in  connection  with  the  participles  that  have  dropped  the  asser- 
tive element,  and  in  uniting  a  subject  with  its  attribute,  whether 
that  attribute  be  a  participle,  adjective  or  noun,  as,  He  is  fir- 
ing ;  lie  is  defeated  ;  He  is  sick  ;  lie  is  a  scholar.  Hence  it 
has  been  called  "the  copula."  But  whether  it  does  not  also 
and  always  contain  an  attribute  is  a  question  upon  which  gram 
marians  have  not  been  able  to  agree.    That  it  may  be  employed. 
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and  often  is,  to.  predicate  existence,  cannot  be  questioned.  In 
such  sentences  as  "I  am;"  "He  that  cometh  to  God  must  be- 
lieve that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him  /'  "  Time  was,  but  time  shall  be  no 
more;"  "There  was  a  man  whose  name  icas  John"  etc.,  the 
verb  evidently  contains,  with  its  assertive  element,  the  attribute 
of  existence.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  certainly  lack  the 
two  participles,  being  and  been,  in  wThich  the  assertive  element 
is  supposed  to  be  dropped.  Some  grammarians  have  therefore 
denied  that  this  verb  is,  or  ever  can  be,  a  pure  copula.  Mulli- 
gan, in  his  "  Structure  of  the  English  Language,"  contends 
that  "  the  verb  to  be  has,  grammatically  considered,  no  function 
that  distinguishes  it  from  other  verbs,"  (§  46.)  He  devotes 
several  pages  to  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  and  seems  to 
deem  it  quite  important  to  establish  this  point.  The  gist  of 
his  argument  is,  that  as  this  verb  sometimes  is  used  to  attribute 
existence,  it  must  always  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  it  is 
sometimes  more  than  a  mere  copula,  it  can  never  be  used  as  a 
simple  copula.  But  he  forgets  that  other  classes  of  verbs 
fluctuate  in  their  nature.  Transitive  verbs  are  often  used  in  an 
intransitive  sense,  and  vice  versa.  So  may  this  verb  be  used 
sometimes  as  an  attributive  verb,  and  sometimes  as  a  copula 
of  assertion  to  connect  a  subject  with  an  attribute.  When  we 
say,  He  is  riding  ;  He  was  provoked ;  He  will  be  defeated ; 
He  is  sick  ;  He  is  a  scholar  /  Lead  is  heavy  ;  Gold  is  yellow, 
etc.,  we  use  this  verb  simply  as  a  copula  to  connect  the  subject 
with  the  attribute  which  follows,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
attributing  existence  to  the  subject.  Of  course  an  attribute 
cannot  be  predicated  when  there  is  no  existence  ;  but  this  exist- 
ence of  the  subject  is  only  inferred  or  implied.  It  is  no  design 
of  the  verb  to  predicate  it.  When  we  say  of  a  man,  He  died  a 
martyr,  there  is  a  compound  attribute ;  a  part  of  it  is  contained 
in  the  verb,  (that  of  death,)  and  a  part  in  the  name  which  fol- 
lows, (that  of  martyrdom  ;)  but  when  we  say,  He  was  a  mar- 
tyr, the  simple  attribute  is  that  of  martyrdovn,  without  any 
reference  to  his  death ;  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  inference  or 
implication.  We  must  concede,  however,  that  this  element  of 
implication,  though  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  attributive,  is 
sufficient  to  allow  this  verb  to  be  used  in  different  modes  and 
tenses,  and  even  in  the  participial  modes,  being  and  been,  in 
which  the  verbal  element  is  lost.    But  we  think  in  the  great 
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majority  of  cases  where  this  verb  is  used,  the  attributive  ele- 
ment is  so  subordinated  to  its  main  purpose,  or  so  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  as  to  entitle  the  verb  to  be  classed  by  itself  as  the 
neuter  verb  or  the  assertive  copula. 

We  have  then,  first,  the  neuter  verb,  to  be,  when  used  sim- 
ply as  an  assertive  copula. 

Second.  A  ttributive  verbs,  otherwise  called  intransitive  ;  such 
as  contain  only  the  two  elements  of  assertion  and  attribution. 

Third.  Objective  verbs,  otherwise  called  transitive;  such  as 
take  an  object  after  them,  and  contain  the  three  elements  of 
assertion,  attribution,  and  transi.tiveness. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  some  languages 
contain  verbs  with  a  fourth  element,  viz.,  the  subject,  as  in  the 
Latin,  Amo,  Hove;  Vend,  vldi,  vici,  etc.  But  in  our  language 
the  subject,  like  the  object,  is  always  expressed  by  a  separate 
word,  excepting  in  the  verb  methinks,  and  one  or  two  other 
anomalous  verbs. 

Let  us  now  observe  how  each  of  these  three  elements  arc 
supplemented,  enforced,  or  qualified,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
various  auxiliary  words. 

1st.  The  verbal  element,  V-  When  the  neuter  verb  is  em- 
ployed it  seems  to  be  as  full  and  strong  as  it  can  well  be  ;  as, 
I  am  sick  ;  I  am  a  teacher,  etc.  But  when  it  enters  into  com- 
bination with  another  verb,  as  in  the  case  of  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  it  seems  to  lose  something  of  its  force  of 
assertion. 

V  a  )>  V  a  p 

We  have  in  the  verbal  expressions,  I  suspect  you  ;  Tdependon 
y>u.  an  assertion ;  but  we  seem  to  give  these  expressions  more 
emphasis  by  disintegrating  these  verbs  and  expressing  the  as- 

V  -a-  p  V  -a 

sertion  by  itself,  thus:  lam  suspicious  of  you;  lam  di pi  nd\  nt 

r> 

on  you.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  we  may  give  force 
to  these  expressions,  namely,  by  using  an  auxiliary  verb  of 

v         V  a  p  v  V  a  p 

assertion,  thus:  I  do  suspect  you  ;  I  do  depend  on  you.  This 
auxiliary  verb  is  especially  useful  in  the  interrogative  or  nega- 
tive form  of  verbs,  and  necessary  in  a  rejoinder  when  the  orig 

v  V  a  p 

inal  assertion  is  called  in  question,  as,  Do  you  suspect  rru  f  I 

v         V  a  p  v  V  a  p 

do  suspect  you  ;  I  do  not  suspect  you. 

We  use.  other  auxiliary  verbs  to  give  the  various  inflections  of 
mode  and  tense     It  will  be  observed  thai  regular  verbs  have 
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but  three  normal  inflections,  the  present  tense,  the  past  tense, 
and  the  progressive  participle  ;  as,  love,  lovt  d,  loving  ;  and  irreg- 
ular verbs  only  four,  as,  tear,  tore,  tearing,  torn,  (disregarding 
the  distinction  between  the  singular  and  plural,)  and  that  all 
the  various  modes  and  tenses  are  formed  by  the  use  of  these 
auxiliary  verbs  in  the  present  and  past  tenses  and  the  two  par- 
ticiples. These  auxiliaries  are  very  few  in  number,  viz.,  be,  do, 
have,  m  i;/,  '•mi,  shall,  will  and  must.  By  the  help  of  these  in 
their  several  inflected  forms,  present,  past,  or  participial,  either 
alone  or  united,  we  are  able  to  modify  the  assertion  of  any  verb, 
as  to  manner  and  time,  in  any  way  we  may  desire. 

2d.  The  attributive  element.  This  also  may  be  enforced  or 
qualified  by  the  use  of  certain  other  auxiliary  words,  which  we 
call  adverbs. 

We  have  seen  that  this  attributive  element  in  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs  is  really  an  adjective,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  verb.  As  adverbs  are  employed  to  qualify  ad- 
jectives, and  often  need  to  be  themselves  qualified,  we  have  this 
rule:  "Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs." 
All  this  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  the  assertive  element  in  the  verb  that  is  qualified  by  the  ad- 
verb, for  this  can  only  be  qualified  by  another  verb  called  an 
auxiliary  verb ;  nor  is  it  the  prepositional  element,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  but  merely  the  adjective  element  in  the  verb  that  is 
qualified  by  the  adverb.  When  we  say,  The  man.  unjustly, 
foolishly,  without  good  reason,  in  spite  of  the  facts,  suspects 
(is  suspicious  of)  me.  it  is  to  the  attribute  suspicious  contained 
in  the  verb  that  these  qualifying  words  and  phrases  belong ;  but 
as  this  adjective  has  lost  its  individuality  by  being  incorporated 
into  the  verb,  we  say  that  they  qualify  the  verb,  and  call  them 
ad-verbs  and  ad-verbial  phrases. 

This  shows  us  why  the  neuter  verb,  containing  as  it  does  no 
attributive  element,  cannot  be  qualified  by  an  adverb.  It  takes 
after  it  an  adjective  or  participle,  or  an  attributive  noun,  and 
then  this  element  is  qualified  by  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase. 
We  do  not  say  Tie  is  suspiciously,  but  Tie  is  suspicious,  or.  He 
is  suspiciously  inclined,  or,  He  is  suspicious  without  reason  / 
also,  The  water  "'as  hot,  not  hotly  ;  lead  is  heavy,  not  heavily, 
etc.  When  this  verb,  containing  neither  an  attributive  nor  prep- 
ositional element,  takes  another  noun  after  it  to  complete  the 
predicate,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  verb,  for  there  is  no  prepo- 
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sitional  element  to  govern  it.  It  is  in  the  same  case  with  the 
subject,  and  is  properly  an  attribute  of  the  subject,  but  as  a 
noun  it  may  be,  like  the  subject,  qualified  by  an  adjective  ;  as, 
He  is  <i  merchant  ;  I/<  is  <<  rich  merchant. 

There  arc  a  few  other  verbs,  such  as  become,  seem,  appear, 
grow,  feel,  taste,  smell,  look,  in  which  the  attributive  element  is 
usually  so  weak  or  imperfectly  expressed  that  it  needs  supple- 
menting in  the  same  way,  by  an  adjective  or  attributive  noun 
in  the  same  case  with  the  subject.  Hence  they  are  often  classed 
with  the  neuter  verb  to  be  as  neuter  verbs,  and  very  properly 
too,  when  this  assertive  element  in  them  is  predominant  and 
the  attributive  element  is  deficient.  For  example,  when  we 
say,  It  seems  wonderful ;  It  appears  fresh  ;  It  <jr<>ir*  /■</,,/>■  •  // 
feels  smooth/  It  tastes  sweet;  It  looks  ripe  ;  It  smells  sour y 
He  become  <i  soldier,  our  main  purpose  is  evidently  to  assert 
the  attribute  which  follows.  The  real  difference  between  these 
so-called  neuter  verbs  and  the  neuter  verb  is,  they  carry  with 
them  somewhat  of  an  attributive  sense;  the  assertion  is  not  so 
clear  and  full  as  in  the  verb  to  be.  When  we  say,  The  <ijml< 
looks  ripe,  we  do  not  assert  ripeness  positively  of  it,  but  only  in 
appearance;  and  so  of  the  other  verbs.  When  we  say,  He  be- 
camt  <i  soldii  r,  the  verb,  indeed,  attributes  change  to -the  sub- 
ject of  it,  but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  assert  the  attribute  which 
follows.  The  word  soldier  does  not  follow  as  the  object  of  the 
verb,  but  to  complete  the  attribute  which  is  lacking  in  it,  and 
is  therefore  in  the  same  case  with  the  subject. 

There  are  not  a  few  transitive  verbs,  also,  in  which  the 
attributive  element  is  so  deficient  or  incomplete  as  to  require 
supplementing  by  auxiliary  adjectives  and  nouns  to  complete 
the  predicate.  The  verbs  which  the  Germans  call  factitivt  are 
of  this  class,  such  as  make,  name,  cull,  elect,  appoint,  c<>,istit><t< . 
choose,  create,  etc.  The  transitive  verb  make,  when  employed 
factitively,  is  quite  incomplete  without  a  supplementary  adjec 

v  \  p       o  » 

tive,  as,  Tht  wine  mad,  him  (f)  drunk/  i.  e.,  intoxicated  him. 

ft*     °  •? 

The  SnOW  made  him   {/)  blind  ;  i.  e.,  blinded  him,  etc.  'The 

adjectives  blind  and  drunk  are  commonly  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  objects  rather  than  to  the  subjects  of  the  verb,  and 
so  they  do  in  a  passive  sense;  but  when  we  incorporate  them 
into  the  verb,  {intoxicated,  blinded,  etc..)  we  see  thai  actively  or 
causatively  they  are  really  attributes  of  the  subject. 
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The  same  is  true  when  two  accusatives  follow  one  of  these 

V  2  P  0  i  D 

verbs,  as.  They  made  him  a  slave  ;  i.  e..  They  enslaved  him. 
They  called  him  <i  god;  i.  e..  They  deified  him.  The  second 
noun  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  an  adjective  to  supplement 
the  attributive  deficiency  of  the  verb,  and  may  be  properly  called 
an  attributive  noun. 

There  is  another  larger  class  of  transitive  verbs  which  are 
followed  by  two  nouns,  one  of  which  in  the  Latin  language 
would  be  in  the  accusative,  and  the  other  in  the  dative,  or  some 
other  oblique  case,  but  both  of  which,  in  our  language,  are 
parsed  as  in  the  objective,  as  we  have  no  other  oblique  case. 
We  treat  them  in  the  active  voice  as  we  do  the  factitive  verbs. 
They  are  such  as  allow,  buy,  bring,  carry,  d\  ny,  get,  give,  obtain, 
offer,  pray,  prepare,  procure,  provide,  refuse,  sell,  etc.,  etc. 
For  example:  They  gave  (to)  him  a  reward;  i.  e.,  They  re- 
warded him.    She  (jare  (to)  them  food  ;  i.  e.,  She  fed  them. 

We  cannot  always,  or  even  generally,  throw  the  attributive 
words  by  which  deficient  verbs  are  supplemented  back  into  the 
verb  to  which  they  really  belong,  for  the  want  of  verbs  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  contain  them.  Such  verbs  abound  in 
other  languages,  and  there  is  an  evident  tendency  in  our  own 
language  to  diminish  the  number  of  attributive  words  in  a 
sentence,  and  to  include  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  the 
verb.  The  teacher  quest;*,,,*  his  pupils,  instead  of  asking  them 
questions.  He  indoctrinates  them,  instead  of  teaching  them 
doctrine.  Instead  of  giving  water  to  a  horse,  we  icater  him  ; 
we  also  fodder  him,  and  stable  him,  and  even  oat  him.  For- 
eigners, and  deaf-mutes  especially,  who  are  not  familiar  with 
what  we  call  -'good  usage,*'  frequently  fall  into  ludicrous 
mistakes  in  framing  sentences  out  of  the  elements  that  have 
been  given  them.  One  writes  :  "  The  news  joyfuLled  me," 
instead  of  filled  mi  with  joy.  "We  funeralled  along  the 
street."  instead  of  walked  abmg  the  street  in  the  manner  of  a 
funeral  procession.  "  My  friend  suppered  me"  instead  of  gave 
me  supper.  Such  expressions  are  according  to  rule,  and  appear 
singular  only  because  they  have  not  come  into  general  use. 
We  may  say  The  clerk  booked  me  ;  He  registered  me  ;  but  we 
cannot  yet  say  He  slated  me,  because  it  is  not  customary.  In 
this  way  attributes  of  all  sorts  may  be  thrown  into  a  verbal 
form,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  fashionable  they  are  recog- 
nized as  real  verbs  "in  good  and  regular  standing." 
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3d.  The  prepositional  element.  This  element  also,  like  the 
other  two,  needs  often  to  be  supplemented  or  qualified 

There  are  many  verbs  in  which  this  element  is  so  weak  or  un- 
certain that  we  hesitate  whether  to  use  an  auxiliary  preposition 
or  not.  Take  the  verb  suffice,  already  spoken  of.  We  may  write. 
It  suffices  me,  or,  It  suffices  for  me.  In  the  one  case  it  is  tran- 
sitive, and  in  the  other  intransitive.  So,  also,  Tie  entered  the 
house,  or,  He  enter  edinto  thehouse  ;  Pray  (rod,  or,  Pray  to  God, 
etc.  It  is  true  custom  has  taught  us  to  use  these  two  forms 
with  a  meaning  somewhat  peculiar  to  each  form,  in  many  cases. 
But  in  respect  to  many  such  verbs  the  preposition  is  added  to 
give  greater  definiteness  or  force  to  the  transitive  element  al- 
ready in  the  verb. 

So  also  some  intransitive  verbs  take  not  simply  one,  but  two 
or  more  prepositions  to  connect  them  with  their  object.  We 
jump  out  of  a  window,  into  the  water,  and  off  from  a  platform. 
We  search  throughout  a  house  ;  we  come  from  beyond,  stand 
over  against,  etc.,  etc. 

Prepositions  are  also  prefixed  to  verbs  to  modify  their  transi- 
tive force.  We  say,  whelm,  overwhelm  ;  pay,  overpay,  under- 
pay ;  we  bid,  onerbid,  outbid,  underbid,  etc.  Most  of  the  verbs 
of  this  class  are  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  do  not 
exist  in  their  radical  forms  in  our  language.  But  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Take,  for  example,  Duco,  to  lead.  Though  we  do 
not  have  this  verb  in  its  simple  form,  we  have  it  variously  modi- 
fied by  prepositional  prefixes,  as,  induce,  seduce,  traduce,  pro- 
duce.   And  so  of  other  verbs. 

Here  we  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  true  na- 
ture and  office  of  the  preposition.  Our  analysis  of  the  verb 
helps  us  to  do  this.  It  may  be  said  that  where  two  preposi- 
tions are  used,  as,  out  of,  from  beyond,  etc.,  one  of  them  should 
be  taken  as  an  adverb.  This  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  for  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  prepositions,  as 
a  class,  and  adverbs  on  the  one  hand  and  conjunctions  on  the 
other,  for  they  participate  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  each. 
But  while  prepositions  seem  often  to  qualify,  as  do  adverbs,  and 
to  connect,  as  do  conjunctions,  they  have  a  distinct  function  of 
their  own.  Conjunctions  are  enrployed  as  copulas.  So.  indeed, 
are  relative  pronouns ;  but  they  are  more  than  copulas.  So, 
indeed,  are  prepositions.  So,  also,  is  the  verb  to  be.  Preposi- 
tions conduct  as  well  as  connect:  and  this  is  their  chief  office. 
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If  the  verb  to  be,  which  unites  the  subject  with  its  attribute,  may 
be  called  the  subjective  copula,  though  its  main  function  is 
assertion,  so  the  preposition,  which  unites  the  object  with  the 
same,  may  be  called  the  objective  copula.     In  the  sentence 

V  a  p 

Misers  covet  (are  covetous  of)  money,  we  observe  that  the  sub- 
ject, misers,  is  connected  with  the  attribute,  covetous,  by  the 
verbal  element  {are)  in  covet.  So  the  object,  money,  is  con- 
nected with  the  same  attribute  by  the  prepositional  element  (of) 
in  this  verb.  But  each  of  these  copulas  has  another  function : 
the  one  asserts  the  attribute,  the  other  conducts  it  over  to  its 
object.  The  preposition,  as  a  conductor,  may  be  compared  to 
a  hose  attached  to  an  engine,  by  which  the  water  is  conducted 
to  its  appropriate  object,  or  to  any  part  of  it  that  may  be  de- 
sired. The  subject,  acting  through  the  verb  as  its  instrument 
or  engine,  may  send  its  action  by  means  of  a  preposition,  to  or 
through,  or  over  or  under,  or  at  or  into,  any  object  at  will.  If 
one  preposition  is  not  sufficient  it  may  be  supplemented,  like 
any  other  conductor,  by  an  additional  joint,     For  example : 

Va  p 

One  looks  over  into  his  neighbor 's  garden  ;  lie  runs  round  the 

P  P  P 

corner,  up  the  street,  through  an  alley,  and  underneath  a  shed. 

1'.'-       Vap  P        P  ■  P 

One  shoots  an  arroio  out  of  the  window,  across  the  street, 

p  p 
through  an  open  door,  into  the  opposite  house.    In  the  above 

examples  all  the  prepositions  are  connected  with  one  verb  like 
so  many  joints  of  a  hose  with  one  engine,  but  we  may  station 
as  many  verbs  along  the  line  of  the  predicate  as  we  please,  and 
unite  them  all  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Infinitive  Mode. 
It  is  customary  to  regard  verbs  in  this  mode  as  nouns.  That 
they  may  be  so  used  is  true.  Indeed,  any  part  of  speech  may 
be  used  as  a  noun.  The  progressive  participle  is  often  used  as 
a  noun.  We  can  say.  Tin  travelling  is  had  ;  To  travel  is  ex- 
pensive,etc.  So  also  phrases,  clauses,  and  whole  sentences  may 
be  treated  as  nouns,  but  this  does  not  make  them  actual  nouns 
excepting  for  the  time  being.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  is  evi- 
dently something  more  than  a  dead  noun.  It  possesses,  like 
the  progressive  participle,  a  vital  force  which  always  distin- 
guishes verbs  from  all  other  parts  of  speech.  Death  as  a  noun 
is  something  less  than  dying  as  a  participle,  or  to  die  as  an  in- 
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finitive  verb,  though  the  element  of  assertion  is  wanting  in  all 
three. 

As  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode  requires  the  help  of  another 
verb  to  make  a  complete  proposition,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter to  take  them  both  together  as  one  compound  verb.  There 
is  no  part  of  speech  that  cannot  be  compounded  with  another 
of  its  own  kind  in  this  way. 

We  have  such  compound  nouns  as  ox-cart,  slate  pencil,  school- 
girl ;  such  also  as,  a  man-of-wealth,  a  basket-of -peaches.  <>  box- 
of-matches.  We  have  such  compound  pronouns  ns  myself,  and 
what  ;  such  compound  adjectives  as  one-eyed,  dark-brown,  Neio- 
England  ;  or  many  words  of  various  sorts  strung  together  as 
one  compound  adjective,  as,  The-never-give-up-your-seat-to  any- 
o?ie-i?i-a-street-car-but-qn-old-person  Society.  We  have  com- 
pound adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases,  and  compound  conjunc- 
tions ;  so  we  may  have  compound  verbs,  composed  of  two  or 
more  verbs,  each  of  which  retains  its  own  characteristics  of 
transitiveness  or  intransitiveness,  and  each  of  which  is  subject 
to  its  own  inflections  to  denote  mode  or  tense  ;  or  one  of  them, 
being  in  the  infinitive  mood,  may  remain  constant,  while  the  other 
or  others  are  variously  modified. 

We  regard  the  verb  when  in  the  infinitive  mode  as  the  verb 
in  its  simplest  form — a  form  which  enables  it  to  coalesce  with 
other  verbs  either  with  or  without  the  word  to,  which  is  its  usual 
distinguishing  sign,  in  order  to  form  one  compound  verb ;  and 
usually  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  treat  it  not  sepa- 
rately, as  a  verb  by  itself,  but  in  connection  with  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  associated,  as  constituting  with  it  one  compound 
verb.  This  principle,  which  is  already  accepted  in  the  case  of 
such  combinations  as  He  can  write,  will  write,  should  write, 
must  write,  evidently  composed  of  the  infinitive  to  write  and  an- 
other verb,  might  well  be  so  extended  as  to  include.  H»  <>n</l(t 
to  write,  He  is  to  write,  He  intends  to  n'rite*  etc.,  etc. 

The  Passive  Voice. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  expressing  an  act.  the  objective 
and  the  subjective.  By  the  former,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is 
represented  as  acting  upon  an  object:  this  is  called  the  actim 
voice,  because  our  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  actor 
and  the  action.  By  the  latter,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  repre- 
sented as  acted  upon  :  this  is  called  the  passive  voice,  because 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  action  upon  the  recipient  of  it  that  is 
especially  noticed. 
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Both  are  convenient  in  giving  us  a  choice  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  our  thoughts ;  the  latter  is  especially  convenient  in 
enabling  us  to  express  a  transaction  without  any  mention  of  the 
agent.  The  proposition,  The  boy  hilled  the  dog,  would  be  in- 
complete if  we  were  to  omit  to  mention  the  agent,  as,  Killed 
the  dog;  but  we  can  say  The  dog  was  killed.  Indeed,  if  the 
doer  is  to  be  mentioned,  it  can  only  be  done  by  appending  it  to 
the  sentence  by  the  help  of  a  preposition  signifying  agency — 
usually  the  preposition  by,  (or,  as  in  the  German,  through.) 
Passive  verbs,  having  no  transitive  force,  cannot  take  an  object 
after  them  without  the  help  of  a  preposition,  either  expressed 
or  understood.  They  have  no  attributive  element  to  be  carried 
over  to  an  object  beyond.  This  is  the  function  of  the  active 
verb,  and  having  already  been  performed,  the  object  of  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  the  passive  verb.  There  is  nothing  active 
remaining  but  the  element  of  assertion ;  the  other  two  elements 
(the  attributive  and  prepositional)  remain  to  show  that  their 
function  has  been  fulfilled  upon  the  passive  subject. 

Let  us  notice  the  steps  by  which  an  active  verb  is  changed 
into  a  passive  verb,  and  an  action  is  expressed  passively  with- 

s  Yap 

out  changing  its  meaning.    Take  the  sentence,  The  boy  killed 

o 

the  dog.  We  first  change  it  into  the  progressive  form  by  tak- 
ing out  the  verbal  element  and  setting  it  by  itself,  and  then  re- 
taining the  other  two  in  the  form  of  the  progressive  participle : 

s  V  -g  p  o 

The  boy  was  killing  the  dog.    We  next  substitute  the  perfect 

V  a 

participle  for  the  progressive,  The  boy  ivas  killed.  "We  have 
now  changed  the  verb  into  the  passive  voice,  for  the  only  differ- 
ence between  a  progressive  active  verb  and  a  passive  verb  lies 
in  the  participle ;  in  every  other  respect  they  are  exactly  alike 
through  all  their  modes  and  tenses.  But  we  have  not  pre- 
served the  identity  of  the  proposition.  It  was  the  boy  that  did 
the  act,  and  the  dog  that  was  the  object  of  it.  We  therefore 
take  the  object  of  this  active  verb  and  make  it  the  subject  of  the 

so  Y  — a— 

passive  verb:  The  dog  was  killed.  We  now  have  a  perfect 
sentence,  and  the  proposition  is  identical  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
we  have  not  the  whole  of  it.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  boy.  If  we 
transpose  both  the  subject  and  object  of  the  active  verb  we  have, 

s  o        V  a  ' 

The  dog  was  killed — the  boy.  We  find  that  we  need  another 
preposition  to  express  the  agency  of  the  boy,  for  the  transitive 
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force  of  the  verb  was  exhausted  in  transferring  the  attribute  of 
killing  from  the  boy  to  the  dog.    We  therefore  say.  77u  dog 

V         —  a  — 

was  killed  by  the  boy  ;  (or,  if  we  supply  the  ellipsis.  The  killed 
dog  was  killed  by  the  !>oy.) 

All  this  will  be  more  clear  if  we  take  for  illustration  an  in- 
transitive verb.  Some  grammarians  tell  us  that  intransitive 
verbs  have  no  passive  participle,  and  cannot  take  a  passive  form: 
but  they  have  the  perfect  participle,  which  is  the  same  thing ; 
and  if  we  retail  the  appropriate  auxiliary  preposition,  there  is 
no  intransitive  verb  implying  action  that  may  not  be  used  pas 
sively.  Their  use  in  this  character  may  not  be  elegant ;  such 
forms  of  expression  are  not  perhaps  generally  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  but  they  are  regularly  formed.    Thus — 

s  V  a         p  •  o 

Active.   The  girl  looked  of  tin  bird* 

s         V  -a_  V  o 

Progressive.  7%e  girl  was  looking  at  the  bird. 

so        V  — a — 

Passive.  The  bird  was  looked  at  l>>/  thi  girl.  {The  looked-at 
bird  was  looked  at  l>;/  the  girl.) 

We  notice  that  the  preposition  at,  like  the  prepositional  ele- 
ment in  the  transitive  verb,  is  exhausted  and  no  longer  active, 
and  by  needs,  as  before,  to  be  added  to  complete  the  proposi- 
tion. 

The  same  general  principles  hold  good  in  the  case  of  factitive 
verbs,  and  other  verbs  that  seem  to  take  two  objectives  after 

them. 

The  expression.  They  made  the  culprit  a  slave,  contains  two 
objectives,  one  direct,  the  other  indirect.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  only  one  of  them,  the  direct,  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
the  passive  verb ;  the  other  is  actually  a  complementary  attri- 
bute of  the  verb  make.     They  enslaved  thi  culprit  ;  Thi  culprit 

so  V        —a—  (s) 

was  enslaved  y  or.  The  culprit  was  mack  a  slave.  We  cannot 
say,  A  sl<ir<_  was  made  tin:  culprit.  As  these  two  words,  how- 
ever, stand  both  for  one  person,  they  are  both  in  the  same  case, 
either  as  the  object  of  the  active  or  the  subject  of  the  passive 
verb. 

In  regard  to  verbs  of  asking,  teaching,  giving,  etc..  which 


*  s  =  subject ;  o 
tributive  noun. 
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are  followed  by  two  objects,  one  of  a  person  and  the  other  of  a 
thing,  some  grammarians  contend  that  either  of  these  objects 
may  become  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb  and  the  other  may 
remain  as  the  object  of  the  passive  verb.  We  think,  however, 
that  a  closer  scrutiny  will  show  that  one  of  these  objects  is 
always  governed  by  a  preposition  understood,  for  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  passive  verb  to  govern  a  noun  in 
the  objective  ease,  or  to  take  indifferently  either  one  of  two 
objectives  as  its  subject.  Such  examples  as  the  following  are 
given,  viz : 

Vap  o  0 

(1.)  John  gave  Mary  a  book  ; 

so  V        —a —  o  o 

(2.)  A  book  was  given  Mary  by  John  ;  or. 
(3.)  Mary  was  given  a  book  by  John. 

It  is  true  that  both  of  these  two  passive  forms  are  used  by 
some  writers,  but  we  think  the  last  is  inadmissible.  What  is 
the  direct  object  of  gave  f  i.  e.,  what  did  John  give  ?  He  evi- 
dently gave,  not  Mary,  but  a  book.  There  is  plainly  an  ellipsis 
of  the  preposition  to  in  the  first  expression,  [to  Mary.)  and  Mary 
is  in  the  objective  case  by  virtue  of  this  preposition,  and  book 
is  the  only  direct  object  of  gave.  We  can  therefore  say,  A 
book  was  given  (to)  Mary  by  John  ;  but  we  cannot  say,  Mary 
was  given  a  hook  by  John,  for  it  was  not  Mary  but  a  book  that 
was  given.  We  might  say,  however,  To  Mary  teas  given  a 
book  by  John.  This  would  not  be  ungrammatical.  like  the 
(3)  form  objected  to,  yet  it  would  be  very  poor  English.  Book 
would  still  be  the  subject  of  the  verb,  as  in  the  (2)  regular  form 
above. 

Take  another  example  : 

(1.)  The.  tutor  taught  tftt  child  grammar. 

(2.)  The  child  was  taught  grammar  by  the  tutor. 

(3.)  Grammar  was  taught  tht  child  by  the  tutor. 

Both  of  these  passive  forms,  at  first  view,  appear  to  be  correct, 
but  it  is  only  because  we  use  the  verb  taught  in  two  different 
senses.  One  may  evidently  teach  a  child,  and  one  may  perhaps 
constructively  teach  grammar.  In  the  first  case,  the  word 
child  is  the  only  direct  object  of  the  verb,  and  can  only  become 
the  subject  of  the  passive  voice.  The  child  was  taught  {con- 
cerning) grammar  by  the  tutor.  In  the  second,  if  we  make 
grammar  the  direct  object,  then  we  may  say.  Grammar  was 
taught  {to)  thi  child  by  tht  tutor.  But  we  cannot  use  any  verb 
in  two  different  senses  at  one  and  the  same  time.    We  must 
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elect  in  which  sense  we  are  to  employ  it.  These  anomalous 
expressions  come  from  ignoring  or  confusing  these  distinctions. 
In  the  expression,  Thomas  wrote  me  a  letter,  it  is  evident  that 
letter  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  wrote,  and  that  me  is  only 
in  the  objective  case,  because  to  is  understood.  We  can  there- 
fore say,  .1  letter  was  written  (to)  >>n  by  Thomas,  but  we  cannot 
properly  say,  /  was  written  a  letter  by  Thomas.  Tuetter  cannot 
be  in  the  objective  case  after  was  written,  nor  can  /  properly 
be  made  the  subject  of  this  expression.  The  expression  should 
be,  if  we  insist  on  putting  it  in  this  awkward  form,  To  rm 

V  —a—  so 

was  written  a  letter  by  Thomas.  And  then  letter  is  actually  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  and  to  me  the  indirect  object  as  before. 
But,  however,  we  can  change  write  into  an  intransitive  verb,  and 

v  a      p  o 

say,   Thomas  wrote  to  me.     Then  we  can  say  in  the  passive 

so    V  a 

voice.  /  was  written  to  by  Thomas. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  furnish  a  complete  set  of 
symbols  for  all  grammatical  forms.  Any  teacher  might  do  this 
by  following  out  our  method,  or  by  devising  another  more 
convenient  system.  But  the  symbols  we  have  used  to  illustrate 
our  subject,  together  with  suck  forms  of  verbal  expression  as 
we  have  analyzed,  are  embraced  in  the  following  resume  : 

I.  Neuter. 

r     b  v 

!  Lead  is  heavy. 

1-    >      a       V  an 


He  is  a  scholar. 


V  a 


I  God  is  =  (God  exists ;)  being ;  been. 
2    <j  They  look  ripe  ;  looking  ripe  ;  looked  ripe. 

s  V  5  |  n  —a  b  —a  n— 

He  becomes  a  scholar ;  becoming  a  scholar ;  become  a 
scholar. 

II.  Intransitive. 

r  s  Va  p         o  -a  p  -a- 

!  Success  depends  on  effort ;  depending  on;  depended 
Active.  <j  on. 

I  s  V  a  p  o 

I  The  boys  laughed  at  the  monkey. 

so  V  — a —  p  o 

PASsivE.  The  monkey  was  laughed  at  by  the  boys. 

III.  Transitive. 

s  V  a  p  o  — a  p  — a— 

Active.  Misers  covet  money  ;  coveting ;  coveted. 
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■  o         V        -a-  p         f  o 

Passive.  Money  is  coveted  by  misers. 

s         V*p         o  *  -ap  —a— 

Active.  Wine  made  him  drunk ;  making  drunk  ;  made  drunk: 

so        V  —a—  p  o 

Passive.  He  was  made  drunk  by  wine. 

V'p  o  *„  -ap 

Active.  They  made  the  culprit  a  slave ;  making  a  slave ; 
made  a  slave. 

so  V        -a-  (s)        p  o 

Passive.  The  culprit  was  made  a  slave  by  them. 

Active.  Mary  gave  a  book  to  James :  (or)  Mary  gave  (to)  James 

o 

a  book. 

Passive.  A  book  was  given  by  Mary  to  James;  (<>r)  A  book 

V        — a  -         p  o  p  o  p  o  so  V        -a-  p 

was  given  (to)  James  by  Mary.    To  James  a  book  was  given  by 

o  p  o  V  — :i-  so  p  o       (p)       o  V 

Mary ;  (or)  To  James  was  given  a  book  by  Mary ;  James  was 

— a —  so        p  o 

given  a  book  by  Mary. 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED*  ON  PRESENTATION  DAY, 
THE  TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEAF-MUTE  COLLEGE,  APRIL  19.  1876. 

I. 

BY  JOSEPH  HENRY,   LL.   D. , 

Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington. 

I  have  accepted  with  much  pleasure  the  invitation  to  attend 
the  anniversary  exercises  of  this  College,  since  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  design  of  the 
establishment,  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  executed. 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  the  higher  civilization  of  the  present  age  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  past.  In  old  times  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  considered  in' law  as  idiots,  incapable  of  giving  consent  to 
any  transaction,  and  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  midst  of 
communities  of  high  intelligence,  in  regard  to  mental  and  moral 
culture,  almost  in  a  condition  of  barbarism.  Deprived,  except 
in  a  very  limited  degree,  of  the  means  of  obtaining  information 
other  than  that  conrmed  to  the  visible  present  within  the  range 
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of  their  own  observations,  they  were  cut  off  from  all  knowledge 
of  the  past,  from  the  sweet  music,  of  speech,  and  from  all  the 
finer  emotions  conveyed  by  the  sympathy  of  sound.  How 
great  is  the  misfortune  of  any  one  in  civilized  society  who  is 
unable  to  read,  and  how  much  more  is  he  to  be  commiserated 
who,  in  addition  to  this,  is  unable  to  receive  communications 
through  verbal  sounds  !  What  a  treasure  to  the  human  soul  arc 
books,  those  ships  of  knowledge,  as  Bacon  has  aptly  called  them, 
which,  freighted  with  the  intelligence  of  one  age,  are  floated 
across  the  sea  of  time  to  another,  uniting  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, preserving  the  continuity  of  human  history  and  human 
sympathy ! 

What  an  inestimable  blessing  was  the  teaching  of  these  child- 
ren of  silence  and  of  isolation  to  read,  and  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  bringing  their  minds  in  unison  with  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  and  the  emotions  of  their  fellow-beings  in  all 
times  and  in  all  places. 

It  may  be  the  boast  of  our  centennial  year  that  we  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  world  in  this  benevolent  enterprise,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  remind  the  friends  of  this  College,  as  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  that  the  honored  father  of  its  president  spent 
a  laborious  and  successful  life  in  advancing  the  cause  which 
his  son.  with  filial  enthusiasm,  is  now  extending  to  a  higher 
development. 

In  1864,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  me  for  examination,  by  the 
president  of  this  Institution,  of  a  graduated  course,  terminating 
in  a  collegiate  curriculum.  In  my  report  upon  the  proposition 
I  warmly  recommended  its  adoption,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  enjoyment  and  extending  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
class  intended  to  be  benefited.  I  am  now  happy  to  say  that 
the  experiment  has  been  successful.  The  scientific  examination 
papers  of  last  year  were  submitted  to  me  for  report  as  to  their 
character;  while  they  involved  the  solution  of  questions  in 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  etc.,  requiring  accu- 
rate knowledge  and  profound  thought,  thi  answers  wen  such 
as  to  do  honor  to  the  undergraduates  of  any  collegi  in  this 
country. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  class  in 
mental  activity  and  power,  and  from  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  are  capable,  perhaps,  of  more  undisturbed  attention 
and  of  sustained  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  high  men 
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tal  achievement.  They  are  specially  well  adapted  to  various 
scientific  investigations,  and  may  become  successful  laborers  in 
the  line  of  astronomy,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism  ;  in 
the  great  domain  of  chemistry  and  natural  history ;  in  short, 
in  every  branch  of  human  thought,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  relates  to  sound;  and  even  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this 
they  may  make  advances  beyond  our  present  knowledge  by  de- 
ductions from  the  mathematical  expressions  which  indicate  the 
relation  of  sonorous  waves  to  the  forces  which  produce  them. 
Why  should  they  not,  therefore,  be  educated  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  mental  and  physical  capacity  ?  The  extension  of  their 
studies  will  certainly  add  to  their  pleasure,  and  prepare  them 
as  co-laborers  for  extending  the  bounds  of  human  thought. 
The  plan  proposed  of  giving  a  collegiate  course  in  this  Institu- 
tion, has  been,  as  I  have  said,  eminently  successful ;  it  has  been 
commended  in  foreign  journals,  and  while  the  graduates  have, 
in  several  instances,  been  employed  in  scientific  calculations, 
one  has  received,  on  account  of  his  attainments,  an  honorary 
degree  from  Dartmouth  College. 

For  more  fully  carrying  out  the  plan,  however,  additional 
means  are  required  ;  a  larger  number  of  professors  should  be 
employed,  and  the  implements  of  instruction  should  be  in- 
creased. Visible  illustrations  of  physical  principles  and  phe- 
nomena should  be  amply  supplied.  The  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  through  the  eye  are  the  most  definite  and  lasting ;  and 
as  this  instrument  of  sense  is  the  one  principally  employed  by 
the  deaf-mute,  it  is  in  a  state  of  abnormal  activity,  and  should 
therefore  be  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  best  calculated 
to  render  it  most  effective  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  country  may  be  esti- 
mated at  25,000,  and  for  the  education  of  these  a  large  number 
of  teachers  will  be  required.  This  College,  with  its  extended 
curriculum,  will  be  the  most  prominent  establishment  for  fur- 
nishing laborers  in  this  line. 

Moreover,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
the  offspring  of  wealthy  parents,  and  the  prospect  of  furnishing 
to  these  a  higher  course  of  mental  culture  will  increase  the 
number  of  pupils  of  this  Institution  in  proportion  as  its  char- 
acter is  developed  and  the  results  of  its  instruction  are  made 
known.  What  parent  would  not  purchase  at  any  price  the  ad- 
vantage to  his  child  of  an  extended  field  of  pleasure  and  of  use- 
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fulness  in  a  life  devotion  to  scientific  investigations  ?  What 
pleasure  could  a  deaf-mute  not  receive  from  the  practical  use  of 
the  microscope,  could  a  taste  for  investigations  by  means  of 
that  instrument  be  induced  through  his  connection  with  this 
Institution,  and  how  greatly  would  that  pleasure  be  enhanced 
were  he  able  to  add  to'the  sum  of  human  knowledge  by  original 
observations  ?  There  is  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
there  is  also  pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicate  to  others 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  ;  but  the  pleasure  of  originat- 
ing Jcnoioledge  is  incomparably  greater  than  either  of  these,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  which  would  preclude  them  from  participation  in  this 
higher  enjoyment.  In  order  to  this,  however,  the  instruction 
should  not  be  limited  to  scientific  facts  and  principles,  but 
should  include  scientific  manipulation. 

To  foster  and  develop  this  Institution  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  general  government.  If  properly  sustained,  it  will  do  honor 
to  our  nation,  and  to  those  who  conceived  and  assisted  in  de- 
veloping its  plan ;  and  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  That  it  may  continue  to 
prosper  and  bring  forth  fruit  commensurate  with  the  object  of 
its  foundation  is  my  most  earnest  prayer. 

II. 

BY  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN,   LL.  D. , 

President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  for  my  associates  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Foundation,  who  are  here  present,  as  well  as 
for  myself,  that  the  pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  in  witnessing 
the  attainments  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  before  us 
is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  or  equalled  until  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  some  one  of  them  to  the  special  and  ampler 
advantages  which  are  proffered  by  the  new  University  in  Balti- 
more. 

As  we  came  hither  on  the  train  this  morning,  we  read  the 
telegrams  from  Paris  describing  the  brilliant  assemblage  which 
was  held  but  yesterday  in  the  capital  of  France  to  commemo- 
rate and  perpetuate  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the  Americans 
and  the  French.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  demonstra 
tion.  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  was  to  secure  the  means 
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to  erect,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty, 
which  should  be  a  memorial  to  men  from  every  clime  of  the  al- 
liance between  France  and  the  United  States,  by  which  our 
independence  was  achieved,  and  our  civil  liberty  made  secure. 
The  historic  names  of  Rochambeau,  De  Tocqueville,  and  La- 
fayette were  represented  on  that  occasion ;  and  music  and  ora- 
tory inspired  the  audience  with  international  enthusiasm. 

In  all  this  I  rejoice.  But  it  reminded  me  of  another  chapter 
of  international  good-will  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this 
assemblage  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  rare  philanthropist  of 
France,  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  instituted  those  ingenious,  benefi- 
cent, and  fruitful  methods  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute, 
which,  in  their  latest  and  fullest  developments,  are  employed  in 
this  College. 

Somewhat  later,  a  less  renowned  but  not  less  honorable  ec- 
clesiastic of  France,  the  Abbe  Sicard — worthy  successor  of  the 
Abbe  de  l'Epee — was  engaged  in  carrying  forward  the  agencies 
and  devices  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  hearing  and  of  speech.  Sixty  years  ago, 
a  young  New  Englander,  fresh  from  collegiate  and  professional 
studies,  observed  the  intelligence  of  a  deaf-mute  child  in  Hart- 
ford, and  soon  discovered  how  quick  she  was  to  respond  to  the 
efforts  which  were  made  by  signs  to  enlighten  her  intellectual 
and  moral  life.  His  success  in  teaching  her  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  other  philanthropists,  and  before  long  this  young  New 
Englander — whose  name  is  now  among  the  foremost  of  American 
teachers  and  well-doers,  and  is  honorably  borne  by  his  son,  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  College — was  sent  to  Europe,  by  his 
fellow-citizens  in  Hartford,  to  see  and  learn  the  methods  there 
employed  in  communication  with  what  had  been  the  land  of 
Silence.  Repelled  from  England,  he  resorted  to  France,  where, 
by  the  hand  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  he  was  initiated,  with  the 
quickness  of  a  facile  scholar,  into  the  mysteries  of  the  language 
of  signs,  and  into  the  French  discoveries  respecting  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes.  Thus  to  France  are  we  indebted  for  the 
beginning  of  a  philanthropic  movement  which  culminates  in 
the  College  within  whose  walls  we  are  assembled. 

I  am  glad  that  the  ties  of  French  and  American  union  are  to 
be  commemorated  in  New  York ;  it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon 
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the  figures  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  side  by  side,  near  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives;  but 
I  hope  that  when  some  future  writer  shall  describe  the  glories 
of  New  York  or  Washington,  he  will  record  the  fact  that  not 
statesmen  alone,  but  philanthropists,  have  been  honored  by 
picture  and  by  bust.  Then,  doubtless,  there  will  stand  on 
Kendall  Green  a  new  memorial  of  French  and  American  co- 
operation, carved  in  marble  or  modelled  in  bronze,  to  remind 
each  student  within  these  walls  and  each  inquiring  stranger  of 
Sicakd  and  Gallaudet,  the  Catholic  and  the  Huguenot,  the 
teacher  and  the  scholar,  by  whose  joint  labors,  once  united  and 
then  far  apart,  this  College  has  been  made  possible. 

I  congratulate  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  what  we  have 
this  day  observed  in  respect  to  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  but 
I  have  had  other  and  exceptional  opportunities  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  progress  of  these  students.  Some  days  ago  the 
examination  papers  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  were 
submitted  to  me,  and,  without  pretending  to  have  read  them 
thoroughly  or  to  be  competent  to  judge  them  all,  I  can  repeat 
with  emphasis  the  commendation  from  Professor  Henry,  to 
which  you  have  just  listened,  and  echo  his  remark,  that  these 
papers  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  sticde?its  of  any  college 
in  the  land. 

Knowing  something  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  skilful 
teachers  in  training  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  use  of  all 
their  senses,  I  wonder  at  the  success  of  those  who  teach  only 
by  appeals  to  the  eye,  while  the  portal  of  the  ear,  on  which  so 
many  ordinary  teachers  exclusively  rely,  remains  closed  to  their 
instructions. 

I  admire,  moreover,  the  spirit  which  animates  the  education 
here  imparted.  These  young  men  are  not  treated  as  unfortu- 
nates, to  be  the  life-long  objects  of  pity  and  charity,  but  as 
those  who  are  providentially  fettered  by  peculiar  difficulties,  or 
deprived  of  advantages  which  most  persons  possess.  Their 
happiness  may  be  the  greater  because  of  the  very  obstacles  they 
overcome ;  their  vision  from  the  mountain  top  may  be  clearer 
and  more  enjoyable  than  the  prospect  of  those  who  plod  along 
the  valleys. 

This  is  the  first  deaf-mute  college  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not 
the  first  time  deaf-mutes  have  been  admitted  to  college.  I  re- 
member a  passage  in  Stanley's  Lectures  on  Canterbury,  where 
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he  describes  Queen's  College  at  Oxford  in  the  days  of  the  fa- 
mous Black  Prince,  and  tells  us  that  while  the  Master  and 
twelve  Fellows  in  the  college  hall  dined  daily  together,  in  com- 
memoration of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind  were  admitted  to  the  door  to  receive  their  dole  of 
cast-off  morsels.  How  different  this  scene  ;  how  changed  the 
times  ;  how  beneficent  the  progress  !  In  the  early  days  of  our 
faith,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak.  "  they  glorified  the 
God  of  Israel."'    Can  we  do  less  to-day  ? 

So  as  we  part,  my  friends,  let  us  rejoice,  as  patriots,  that  here, 
first  in  all  Christendom,  a  college  for  deaf-mutes  has  been  be- 
gun where  scholastic  work  is  performed  worthy  of  any  college  ; 
let  us  rejoice,  as  teachers,  at  the  demonstration  that  by  the  eye 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  as  sound  and  as  comprehensive  as 
that  which  is  ordinarily  gained  by  eye  and  ear  together ;  let  us 
rejoice,  as  philanthropists,  that  those  classes  of  our  fellow-men 
who  were  once  treated  as  miserable  and  inaccessible  unfortu- 
nates, scarcely  above  the  dumb  animals,  are  now  erect  as  men 
among  their  fellow-men  ;  let  us  rejoice,  as  Christians,  that  the 
example  of  the  Great  Teacher  has,  in  some  degree,  been  imitated, 
who  obliterated  the  barriers  between  the  deaf  man  and  his 
fellow-men,  and  caused  the  dumb  to  speak. 


III. 

BY  HON.   ZACHARIAH  CHANDLER, 

Secretary  of  the  Iuterioi*,  Washington. 

I  was  not  invited  to  make  a  speech.  The  contract  was  that 
I  should  say  a  word  or  two,  and  I  shall  not  violate  the  contract. 

It  is  true  that  this  institution  is  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  really  it  would  be  somewhat  inter- 
fered with,  in  its  running  arrangements,  if  the  Secretary  of  that 
Department  should  neglect  to  put  his  sign-manual  on  its  requi- 
sitions for  funds. 

The  cry  has  been  raised,  and  it  has  become  almost  universal, 
of  Corruption  !  Corruption  !  !  Corruption ! ! !  To  take  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country,  and  to  listen  to  the 
cries  uttered  by  a  very  large  class,  the  belief  would  be  that  the 
devil  had  been  chained  one  thousand  years  and  had  just 
been  let  loose.  And  the  cry  goes  up  for  "  the  good  old  times," 
"  the  pure  old  times,"  "  the  upright  holy  times,'"  and  other 
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times.  My  friends,  look  at  the  advantages  of  these  young  men, 
and  the  efforts  they  have  so  successfully  made  before  us.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  class  to  which  they  belong  were  neglected, 
and  even  ostracized.  Do  the;/  want  to  go  back  to  "  the  good 
old  times  ?" — the  good  old  times  of  darkness,  despair,  igno- 
rance and  misery  ! 

Shall  we  take  away  this  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
where  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  insane  are  cared  for — the 
hospital  and  the  asylum  ?  Go  into  almost  any  State — I  wish  I 
could  say  every  State,  but  certainly  in  most  of  the  States — and 
you  will  find  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  government  spread- 
ing over  all.    We  don't  wish  to  go  back  to  "  the  good  old  days." 

I  do  not  believe  this  world  is  growing  worse,  for  I  be- 
lieve the  world  is  better  to-day  than  it  was  even  one  year  ago. 
I  believe  it  has  gone  ahead  in  every  respect.  The  world  is  pro 
gressing  daily  towards  purity,  morality,  honesty,  and  religion. 

Now,  let  me  say,  whenever  }tou  find  a  man,  or  a  set  of  men. 
or  the  newspaper  press,  howling  about  corruption,"  "  corrup- 
tion,'" "corruption,"  look  inward  and  you  will  find  it  there. 

I  congratulate  you.  Mr.  President,  and  I  thank  our  friends 
for  being  present  to  examine  the  progress  made  by  the  students 
of  this  College.  Would  to  God  that  our  legislators,  one  and 
all,  could  be  present.  I  think  they  would  not  act  niggardly  in 
their  appropriations  for  the  support  of  this  grand  Institution. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTIONS 

BY  JOSHUA  FOSTER,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago.  a  number  of  deaf-mute 
children  were  frequently  seen  wandering  about  the  streets  in 
various  parts  of  Philadelphia,  To  some,  whose  attention  was 
arrested  by  their  rude  gestures  and  singular  grimaces,  they 
wTere  objects  of  laughter  and  ridicule :  to  others,  of  interest  and 
compassion.  Though  sometimes  maltreated  and  teased  for 
amusement  by  thoughtless  or  heartless  persons,  their  mute  ap- 
peals and  extended  hands  often  drew  pennies  from  the  pockets, 
and  pity  from  the  hearts,  of  the  passers-by.    In  their  homes, 


*  Extracted,  with  some  omissions,  from  the  Report  of  the  Institution  for 
the  year  187"). 
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such  as  they  were,  they  doubtless,  in  most  cases,  received  the 
sympathy  and  affection  which  the  condition  of  afflicted  ones 
is  naturally  calculated  to  call  forth,  yet  they  were  regarded  as 
burdens  from  which  there  seemed  no  hope  of  relief ;  while,  to 
the  citizens  generally,  they  were  members  of  society  for  the 
amelioration  of  whose  sad  condition  no  human  wisdom  or 
power  was  supposed  to  be  adequate.  There  was,  however,  one 
man  in  the  city,  an  Israelite,  a  humble  dealer  in  crockery- 
ware,  whose  little  shop  was  situated  on  Market  street,  some- 
where between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets,  who  did  not 
regard  the  case  of  these  poor  children  as  entirely  hopeless. 
He  had  heard  something  of  what  had  been  done  for  deaf-mutes 
in  Europe,  and  knew  that  an  institution  for  their  education 
had  been  opened  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  New 
York,  and  had  probably  read  everything  that  had  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  on  the  subject.  From  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  this  man — his  name  was  David  Gr. 
Seixas — from  motives  of  pure  philanthropy,  without  hope  of 
fee  or  reward,  picked  up  several  of  these  children,  took  them 
to  his  house,  and  from  his  scanty  means  gave  them  food 
and  clothes,  and  used  other  means  to  win  their  confidence 
and  friendship  and  gain  an  influence  over  them  sufficient  to  in- 
duce them  to  return  to  him  day  after  day.  He  soon  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  mode  of  communication  between  himself  and 
his protiges*  and  with  eleven  pupils — five  boys  and  six  girls — 
the  first  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Pennsylvania  was  begun. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  1819  or  early  in  1820. 
Acquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet  only,  with  no  knowledge 
of  any  system  of  instruction,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  his  own 
method,  and,  unaided,  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  constantly  met  him,  as  best  he  could.  Seeking  no  pub- 
licity, so  far  as  is  known,  he  unostentatiously  but  perseveringly 
pursued  his  labor  of  love,  and  seems  to  have  met  with  consid- 
erable success.  Such  a  school  could  not  long  remain  unknown 
in  a  city  like  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  it  soon  became  a  centre  of 
attraction,  and  the  poor  crockery  dealer  was  regarded  as  a 
worker  of  wonders.  Visitors  flocked  to  the  school  and  wit- 
nessed the  exercises  of  the  children  with  admiration.  Mr. 
Seixas  was  fortunate  in  having  among  his  first  scholars  a  boy 
of  extraordinary  aptitude  in  pantomimic  action,  and  great  quick- 
ness in  learning  words  and  sentences.    This  was  James  C. 
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Murtagh,  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the  Institution.  To  his  re- 
markable powers  and  attainments  was  largely  due  the  iclat 
which  the  school  soon  obtained. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  became  interested  in 
this  school  were  Koberts  Vaux,  Horace  Binney,  Clement  C. 
Biddle,  Jacob  Gratz,  and  Dr.  N.  Chapman ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1820,  these  gentlemen,  with  Joseph  Correa  de  Sena  and 
AVilliam  Wilkins.  of  Pittsburgh,  by  appointment,  met  Mr.  Seixas 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Vaux,  and,  after  an  interview,  they  deter- 
mined to  call  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
establishing  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April 
12,  in  the  hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  Vaux  made 
an  address,  after  which  he  submitted  a  plan  for  establishing  and 
organizing  an  iDstitution  in  this  city  ;  which  was  read,  and, 
on  motion,  committed  to  several  gentlemen,  who  were  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereon,  with  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  they  might  think  expedient,  to  the  next  meeting. 

At  the  second  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, April  15,  Roberts  Vaux,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  previous  meeting,  reported  a  preamble  and  con- 
stitution for  establishing  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
which,  being  read,  was  afterwards  considered  by  paragraphs, 
and  adopted,  with  amendments,  as  follows : 

THE  PREAMBLE. 

"  Among  the  various  efforts  of  philanthropy  and  learning  to 
enlarge  the  circle*  of  human  happiness  and  knowledge,  none, 
perhaps,  should  rank  higher  than  those  which  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  discovery  and  application  of  means  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  To  behold  a  human  being  destitute  of  the  faculties  which 
essentially  distinguish  our  species  from  the  brute  creation,  and 
denied  those  enjoyments  without  which  temporal  existence  must 
be  to  the  last  degree  oppressive,  is  to  witness  an  object  emi- 
nently calculated  to  awaken  compassion,  and  invigorate  exer- 
tions for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferer. 

"  In  Europe,  institutions  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  relief  of  this  description  of  persons, 
and  recently  two  schools  have  been  established  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  beneficent  purposes.  But  Pennsylvania 
has  not  numbered  in  the  comprehensive  list  of  her  charitable 
institutions  an  asylum  where  these  children  of  affliction  may 
be  taught  to  know  that  they  possess  intellectual  powers,  and  are 
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capable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  their  exercise.  The  only 
reason  which  can  be  supposed  or  assigned  for  delay  until  this 
period,  in  the  formation  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  extensive  Commonwealth,  is  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  citizens  have  been  aware  of  the  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals within  its  limits  whose  condition  emphatically  de- 
manded their  notice  and  sympathy. 

"  Desirous,  therefore,  of  extending  the  benefits  of  instructioD, 
and  with  it  the  incomparable  solace  of  rational  social  intercourse, 
to  that  portion  of  our  fellow-beings  who  are  deprived  of  the 
faculties  of  speech  and  hearing :  We,  the  subscribers,  associate 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  soliciting  towards  its  support 
the  bounty  of  individuals  and  the  patronage  of  the  legislature." 

The  constitution  was  the  act  of  incorporation  which  subse- 
quently passed  the  legislature. 

The  constitution  having  been  signed  by  those  present,  and 
the  society  thus  formed,  a  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  26,  to  elect  a  board  of  directors. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1820,  when,  on  motion  of  John  Bacon,  Rt.  Rev. 
William  White  was  chosen  president  for  one  year,  and  Henry 
J.  Williams  was  chosen  secretary. 

Horace  Binney,  Roberts  Vaux,  and  Thomas  Cadwalader  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  David  G.  Seixas  in  relation  to  an 
engagement  of  his  services  as  instructor  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

Wm.  Meredith,  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  John  Bacon,  Horace  Bin- 
ney, and  Dr.  Chapman  were  requested  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of 
the  Institution,  and  soliciting  pecuniary  aid  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  beneficent  purposes. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  which  was  held  on  the  6th 
of  May,  a  report  was  made  by  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  Seixas,  and  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

William  Meredith  reported  an  address,  which  was  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Seixas  commenced  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Institu 
tion  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  school  continuing  at  his  house,  and 
the  children  returning  to  their  homes  after  school  hours  as  be- 
fore. On  the  25th  of  May  a  public  exhibition  of  the  pupils  took 
place  at  Washington  Hall,  on  Third  street,  in  presence  of  a 
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large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  citizens  of  ad 
joining  States,  and  several  strangers  of  distinction  from  Europe. 
Wm.  Rawle,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of  the  directors,  delivered  an 
appropriate  address. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Mr.  Seixas  visited  the  American 
Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  there,  and  the 
manner  of  managing  and  regulating  the  household.  Learning 
much  that  was  very  valuable  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  teaching 
deaf-mutes,  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  great  advantage  that  Institution  possessed  in  being  a  board- 
ing and  not  a  day  school ;  and  on  his  return  he  urged  upon  the 
directors  the  importance  of  making  arrangements  for  retaining 
the  pupils  under  his  charge  continuously  in  one  building.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  board  immediately  took  measures  to  procure  a 
suitable  building  for  the  purpose. 

In  August,  a  house  on  Market  street,  west  of  Broad,  which 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Widow's  Society,  was 
rented,  repaired,  fitted  up.  and  suitably  furnished  for  the  use  of 
the  family.  The  pupils  were  removed  to  their  new  quarters  in 
November,  and  new  pupils  were  admitted,  sufficient  to  make 
the  number  eighteen — ten  boys  and  eight  girls — and  Mary 
Cowgill  was  appointed  matron. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1821,  Jacob  Gratz  and  William  Mer- 
edith, accompanied  by  Mr.  Seixas  and  six  of  the  pupils,  pro 
ceeded  to  Harrisburg,  where  an  exhibition  took  place  in  the 
hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  presence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  heads  of  the  departments,  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and  other  citizens.  Judging  from  what  fol- 
lowed, a  deep  and  favorable  impression  must  have  been  made 
upon  the  minds  of  those  present,  for  on  the  eighth  of  February 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  unanimously.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Institution  had  been  supported  entirely  by  donations 
and  the  contributions  of  annual  subscribers  and  life-members. 
By  the  act  of  incorporation  the  Commonwealth  allowed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  apiece  per  annum  for  the  support  and 
education  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State,  limiting  the  number 
to  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  to  three  years.  The  number  has 
since  been  increased  and  the  term  extended  by  several  suc- 
cessive enactments.  At  the  present  time  the  number  is  not 
limited  to  any  specified  number,  and  the  term  allowed  is  six 
years,  which  may  be  extended  to  eight  years  in  particular  cases. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  the  building  occupied 
by  the  Institution  was  rented,  it  was  found  that  more  commo- 
dious accommodations  would  have  to  be  provided,  as  a  large 
number  of  applications  for  admission  had  been  received,  and 
as  the  only  place  where  the  boys  could  take  recreation  and  ex- 
ercise was  the  street.  Accordingly,  a  building  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Eleventh  streets,  where  the  Bingham  House  now 
stands,  was  leased  for  three  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  school  was  removed  to  it  in  September, 
1821. 

In  the  month  of  Ma}7,  of  this  year,  an  assistant  teacher  being 
needed,  Mr.  Charles  Dillingham,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
who,  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  his  near  relatives  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  was  chosen.  In  the  following  September, 
one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  American  Asylum, 
took  charge  of  a  class;  and  in  March,  1822,  an  additional 
teacher  having  been  sought  for,  Mr.  Abraham  B.  Hutton  offered 
himself  and  was  accepted,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month 
commenced  his  career  as  an  instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  which,  as 
the  event  proved,  was  to  terminate  only  at  his  death. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  Mr.  Seixas  having  retired  from  service 
in  the  Institution,  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf-mute  gentleman, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  this  country  with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Asylum  accepted 
an  invitation  to  fill  the  place  thus  made  vacant.  He  commenced 
his  services  on  the  3d  of  November,  his  engagement  being  for 
six  months.  During  his  short  stay  he  introduced  fully  the  sys- 
tem practised  at  Hartford ;  and  besides  teaching  a  class,  gave 
lessons  in  the  sign-language  to  the  other  teachers,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  engagement,  which  was  extended  to  seven  months, 
left  the  Institution  in  a  condition  which  the  directors  repre- 
sented to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Institution 
at  Hartford  for  four  and  a  half  years,  succeeded  Mr.  Clerc,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  6th  of  December,  1822.  The 
Institution  prospered  greatly  under  his  able  and  efficient  admin- 
istration ;  the  number  of  pupils  steadily  increased,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  premises  at  Market  and 
Eleventh  streets  it  became  manifest  to  the  directors  that  a 
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larger  bouse  would  soon  be  required.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  procure  a  permanent  location,  and  in  June,  1824,  a  site  was 
purchased  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Pine  streets, 
and  preparations  made  for  the  erection  of  a  large  building. 
This  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupation  in  November, 
1825,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  during  that  month. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  the  patrons  of  the  Institution  and 
the  citizens  generally  were  invited  to  visit  the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  new 
building,  and  of  witnessing  at  the  same  time  the  improvement 
of  the  scholars.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather,  which  prevlhted  a  large  attendance  of  the  friends  of 
the  Institution,  the  occasion  is  represented  to  have  been  a  very 
interesting  one.  The  exhibition  opened  with  an  address  by  the 
principal,  which  was  followed  by  the  examination  of  the  different 
classes,  beginning  with  the  youngest. 

In  1828,  more  room  being  required,  the  plot  of  ground  lying 
west  of  the  Institution  property,  and  extending  to  Fifteenth 
street,  was  bought,  and  a  school-house  built  on  part  of  it. 

On  the  retirement  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  from  the 
American  Asylum,  in  1830.  Mr.  Weld  was  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  having  accepted  the  appointment,  he  left  Philadel- 
phia in  October.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  thus  made  in  the  Institution,  and  held  the  position  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  July  18,  1870. 

In  1838  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a  story  added  to 
the  school-house.  By  this  enlargement  the  whole  establishment 
was  made  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils. 

No  further  enlargement  was  made  until  the  autumn  of  1851. 
when  two  additional  wings  were  built,  the  one  running  north 
and  the  other  south,  fifty  by  twenty-four  feet  each,  on  a  line 
parallel  with  the  front  of  the  main  building  and  receding  from 
it  about  twenty  feet.  The  Institution  as  thus  enlarged  was 
calculated  comfortably  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils. 
For  the  last  five  years,  however,  by  using  the  chapel  and  two 
other  apartments  in  the  main  building  as  school-rooms,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-rive  children  were  crowded  into  it.  This  was 
considered  the  highest  number  that  safety  to  the  health  of  the 
children,  not  to  speak  of  their  comfort,  would  admit,  But  ap- 
plications for  admission  continued  to  increase  in  number,  and 
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many  were  obliged  every  year  to  wait  for  vacancies  to  occur  ; 
and  as  by  the  act  of  incorporation  it  is  required  that  the  appli- 
cants shall  be  so  apportioned  among  the  several  representative 
districts  that  every  county  may  equally  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  Institution,  many  cases  of  hardship  occurred.  While  child- 
ren from  counties  that  had  no  representatives  in  the  Institution 
were  admitted  immediately  on  application  being  made,  others 
from  counties  wThich  had  already  their  full  share  were  kept  out, 
some  having  to  wait  even  two  or  three  years  before  they  could 
be  received.  When  the  number  thus  waiting  to  come  in  had 
risen  to  about  forty,  the  directors  felt  it  to  be  their  imperative 
duty  to  "rise  up  and  build."  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
put  up,  without  delay,  buildings  sufficiently  spacious  to  render 
it  possible  to  clear  the  file  of  applications  of  every  name  upon 
it.  Hence  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  alteration 
or  demolition  of  the  old  ones,  which  took  place  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1875. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Institution,  five  gentlemen  have 
served  as  presidents  of  the  board  of  directors,  as  follows,  viz : 

Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  from  1820  to  1836 ;  Paul  Beck,  Jr., 
from  1836  to  1810 ;  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer,  from  1840  to  1858 ; 
Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  front  1858  to  1863 ;  Hon.  George  Shars- 

wood,  from  1863  to  ;  and  may  it  be  many  years  before 

that  blank  space  can  be  filled  with  a  date. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION.* 

BY  HON.  GAKDlNEE  G.  HUBBARD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Institution,  the  sign- 
language  was  believed  in  this  country  to  be  the  best  and  only 
efficient  method  of  instruction  for  the  deaf.  The  reports  of  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  in  favor  of  the  German  system  of  articula- 
tion had  attracted  attention,  and  gentlemen  from  our  oldest 
institutions  had  been  sent  abroad  to  examine  into  the  subject. 
Their  reports  were  only  partially  favorable,  and  the  efforts  to 
ingraft  the  German  system  of  articulation  upon  the  French 
system  of  signs  then  in  use  in  our  country  proved  a  failure. 


*  Extracted,  with  some  omissions,  from  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Institution. 
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The  manual  alphabet  was  used  to  considerable  extent,  bnt  the 
sign-language  was  the  natural  and  the  acquired  language  of 
the  deaf-mute.  The  term  of  instruction  was  six  years,  com- 
mencing at  about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  18G2  a  little  child 
of  five  years,  the  daughter  of  the  president  of  this  Institution, 
lost  her  hearing.  Her  parents,  anxious  to  know  how  best  they 
could  commence  her  education,  applied  to  gentlemen  connected 
with  institutions  for  the  deaf,  and  were  told  that  she  could  not 
be  admitted  into  their  schools  until  she  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  old.  In  answer  to  further  questions,  they  were  assured 
that  she  would  probably  lose  her  speech  in  three  months ;  but 
that,  even  if  her  articulation  was  retained,  it  would  be  so 
imperfect  and  disagreeable  as  to  be  absolutely  painful.  Two 
years  later,  when  a  prominent  teacher  of  the  deaf  heard  her 
speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  his  principal  comment  was,  "  O, 
but  she  will  lose  the  beautiful  language  of  signs."  Notwith- 
standing these  discouragements,  every  effort  was  used  to  retain 
her  speech  and  teach  her  to  read  from  the  lips,  with  a  success 
which,  if  not  all  that  her  parents  then  hoped  for,  is  a  constant 
source  of  congratulation  and  thankfulness  to  them,  to  her,  and 
to  her  friends.  Assured  of  the  importance  of  the  early  edu- 
cation of  a  deaf  child,  as  well  as  of  -  the  advantages  of  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading,  anxious  that  the  system  should  be  fairly 
tried  for  the  benefit  of  other  deaf  children,  and  satisfied  that 
this  could  not  be  done  in  schools  and  with  teachers  who  thor- 
oughly believed  in  sign-language  as  the  only  effectual  means 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf,  the  president  of  this  Institution 
applied  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1864,  for  a 
charter  and  an  appropriation  for  a  new  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  those  too  young  to  be  received  at  Hartford, 
and  for  those  who  could  hear  a  little  or  had  once  spoken. 
This  application  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Keep  of 
the  American  Asylum,  on  the  ground  that  the  "  logic  of  facts 
was  entirely  against  the  system  of  articulation,"  and  that 
"the  instruction  of  the  deaf  by  articulation  wTas  a  theory  of 
visionary  enthusiasts,  which  had  been  repeatedly  tried  and 
abandoned  as  impracticable."  Mrs.  Edwin  Lamson,  of  Bos- 
ton, formerly  teacher  at  the  Blind  Asylum  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Oliver  Caswell,  who  were  both  blind  and  deaf,  was 
present  at  the  hearing.  Mrs.  Lamson  gave  her  evidence  against 
the  use  of  Signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and  in  favor  of 
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the  manual  alphabet  and  the  experiment  of  teaching  articula- 
tion. The  attention  of  Mrs.  Cushiug,  of  Boston,  who  had  a 
deaf  daughter,  was  attracted  by  the  discussion,  and,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  she  determined  that  her  child  should  be 
taught  articulation.  By  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Lamson,  Mrs.  Gush- 
ing applied  to  Miss  Rogers,  then  known  as  a  skilful  teacher  of 
speaking  children,  who,  with  some  hesitation,  undertook  the 
task. 

A  few  mouths  of  earnest  effort  convinced  Miss  Rogers  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  system,  and  so  enlisted  her  sympathies 
and  energies  that  she  determined  to  devote  her  life  to  the  work, 
if  a  suitable  number  of  pupils  could  be  secured,  and  the  means 
to  support  a  school  provided. 

In  1865  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lamson, 
in  Boston,  at  which  Miss  Rogers  explained  what  had  already 
been  accomplished,  and  her  plans  for  the  future.  A  sum  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  was  subscribed 
by  several  gentlemen,  and  in  November,  1865,  the  following  ad- 
vertisement was  published : 

"  Miss  Rogers  proposes  to  take  a  few  deaf-mutes  as  pupils 
for  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips,  with- 
out the  use  of  signs  or  the  finger  alphabet.  The  number  is 
limited  to  seven,  two  of  whom  are  already  engaged." 

In  June,  1866,  she  opened  her  school  at  Chelmsford  with 
five  scholars.  Another  entered  in  September,  and  two  more  in 
the  spring  of  1867,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  she  had 
obtained  the  desired  number  of  pupils  The  success  attending 
these  efforts  having  proved  that  it  was  not  a  visionary  scheme, 
but  a  practical  work,  its  friends  determined  to  make  a  second 
application  to  the  legislature.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  State  charities,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  secre- 
tary, also  advocated  an  improved  system  of  instruction  in  their 
Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports,  and  recommended  that  the 
education  of  the  deaf  should  be  commenced  at  an  earlier  age, 
continued  for  a  longer  period,  and  that  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  deaf  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In  these  re- 
ports, presented  to  the  legislature  in  1866  and  1867,  they 
stated  that  "  the  average  age  for  admission  during  the  forty- 
seven  years  the  American  Asylum  had  been  established  was  a 
little  less  than  fourteen  years,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  it  had 
been  considerably  lower ;"  that  the  average  time  the  pupils  re- 
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mained  in  the  Institution  was  between  four  and  five  years. 
"  That  some  members  of  the  board  and  other  friends  of  the 
system  of  articulation  did  not  believe  it  could  ever  have  a  fair 
trial  in  the  Hartford  school,  because  the  managers,  having  the 
whole  power  in  their  hands,  and  being  honestly  and  firmly 
wedded  to  the  old  system,  would  feel  obliged  to  adhere  to  it. 
Other  members  of  the  board  believe  that  many  benefits  would 
arise  from  having  the  wards  of  the  State  taught  in  her  borders." 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  founder  of  this  Institution,  had,  prior  to  18G7, 
decided  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  property  to  endow  an  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  in  Northampton,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  school  at  Chelmsford,  nor  were  the  friends  of  that  school 
acquainted  with  his  generous  intentions.* 

Governor  Bullock,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  18G7, 
called  attention  to  the  subject  in  these  words  : 

"  For  successive  years  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  Commonwealth, 
through  annual  appropriations,  have  been  placed  for  instruction 
and  training  in  the  asylum  at  Hartford.  While,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  unfortunates,  science  was  at  fault  and  methods 
were  crude,  in  the  absence  of  local  provisions,  this  course  per- 
haps was  justifiable  ;  but  w7ith  the  added  light  of  study  and  ex- 
perience, which  have  explored  the  hidden  ways  and  developed 
the  mysterious  laws  by  which  the  recesses  of  Nature  are  reached, 
I  cannot  longer  concur  in  this  policy  of  expatriation.  To  no 
other  object  of  philanthropy  will  the  warm  heart  of  Massachu- 
setts respond  more  promptly.  Assured  as  I  am,  on  substantial 
grounds,  that  legislative  action  in  this  direction  will  develop 


*  The  Institution  was  endowed  in  the  summer  of  18G7  with  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  presented  by  Mr.  Clarke.  A  few  years  later  he  bequeathed  the 
Institution  $200,000,  and  also  made  it  his  residuary  legatee,  so  that  the 
whole  amount  of  his  gifts  and  bequests  has  been  more  than  $300,000. 
The  first  gift  was  all  expended  for  land  and  buildings  in  1870-'71,  besides 
which  there  is  now  a  fund  of  $2">G,000  invested  in  bonds  and  stock,  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  Institution.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  corpoi*ators 
that  the  will  of  Mr.  Clarke  provided  that  this  money  should  be  held  as  a 
"permanent  fund  and  endowment,"  and  no  part  of  it  invested  in  real 
estate  or  buildings.  Consequently  a  portion  of  the  income  only  has  been 
so  applied.  It  is  from  this  income  that  the  completion  of  the  present 
buildings  was  paid  for,  and  in  the  same  way  the  cost  will  be  paid  of  en- 
larging the  halls,  so  as  to  give  space  for  a  separate  primary  department. 
The  State  appropriates  $2~>Q  a  year  for  each  State  pupil,  and  has  done  so 
from  the  year  1869.  This  sum  does  not  pay  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  each  pupil. — From  the  Report  prepared  for  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion by  the  School  Committee  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  L.  J.  Dudley,  chair- 
man. 
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rich  sources  of  private  beneficence,  I  have  the  honor  to  recom- 
mend that  the  initial  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  this  class  of 
dependents  within  our  own  Commonwealth." 

This  portion  of  the  governor's  message  was  referred  to  a 
large  joint  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  F.  B.  Fay  was 
chairman  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Dudley  on 
the  part  of  the  house.  They  did  not  limit  their  inquiries  to 
the  expediency  of  educating  the  deaf  within  the  State,  but 
spent  much  time  in  an  investigation  of  systems.  They  entered 
upon  the  inquiry  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  meth- 
ods of  deaf-mute  education,  and,  therefore,  comparatively  free 
from  predilections.  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Sanborn  of  the  board 
of  State  charities,  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  a 
large  number  of  deaf-mutes  from  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  fa- 
vored the  governor's  recommendations :  Rev.  Collins  Stone, 
the  principal,  and  AY.  AY.  Turner,  Esq.,  the  former  principal 
of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Hon.  Calvin  Day,  its  vice-president, 
and  Hon.  H.  A.  Stevens,  of  Boston,  opposed  them. 

The  deaf-mutes  of  Boston  and  vicinity  were  present  at  every 
hearing,  and  passed  resolutions  at  the  meeting  of  their  associa- 
tion, which  were  read  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  urging  the  early  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  and  within  the  State.  The  committee  of 
the  legislature  recommended  the  passage  of  two  bills,  which 
they  reported.    These  provided — 

1.  For  the  incorporation  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  at 
Northampton. 

2.  For  primary  instruction  of  younger  pupils  than  are  now 
received  at  the  American  Asylum. 

3.  For  a  longer  term  of  instruction  than  has  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  pupils  aided  by  the  State. 

4.  For  an  additional  appropriation  to  enable  the  governor  to 
answer  the  existing  applications  of  pupils  requiring  State 
aid. 

5.  For  the  supervision  by  the  board  of  education  of  all  deaf- 
mute  pupils  aided  by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  ably  advocated  by  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  that  the  two 
bills  were  passed. 

Thus  was  the  Clarke  Institution  incorporated.  Its  corpora- 
tors at  the  time  of  its  organization  were  not  pledged  to  any 
system  of  instruction,  and  the  majority  of  them  had  no  decided 
opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  at  the  first  meeting  the  ques- 
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I  tion  was  practically  decided  by  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
i   the  school  committee,  which  recommended,  among  other  things, 

"  that  an  articulating  school,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Rogers, 
;   be  established  at  Northampton." 

The  school  of  Miss  Rogers  was  removed  from  Chelmsford  to 

Northampton,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Clarke  Institu 

tion.    The  basis  on  which  it  is  conducted  is  clearly  expressed 

in  its  first  report : 

"  There  are  various  classes  of  deaf-mutes  who  can  be  taught 
articulation.    These  are — 

"A.  Those  who  lost  their  hearing  at  three  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  after  they  have  acquired  some  language  which  they 
retain. 

"  B.  Those  congenitally  deaf  who  have  good  mental  ability 
and  a  capacity  for  learning  to  speak. 

"  C.  Those  who  are  semi-deaf,  and  can  distinguish  articulate 
sounds,  but  not  readily  enough  to  attend  the  common  school 
with  profit." 


ARTICULATION. 

BY  D.  GREENBERGER,  NEW  YORK. 

Perusing  the  file  of  the  Annals  from  its  first  publication  to  % 
the  present  date,  we  find  that  many  of  the  recorded  views  on 
the  articulating  method  are  erroneous,  and  that  arguments  have 
been  used  against  it  which  have  no  force. 

Almost  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  over-estimate 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  enabling  a  deaf-mute  to  speak 
and  read  from  the  lips,  and  the  time  requisite  to  accomplish 
that  work.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  will  always  appear  a  miracle 
that  we  can  teach  a  mute  to  use  his  vocal  organs,  but  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  German  system  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  this  is  quite  simple  and  easy,  when  compared  with  the 
philosophical  task  of  storing  his  mind  with  ideas  and  giving  him 
a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  medium  of  intercourse 
used  in  the  world  around  him.  Proof  of  this  is  that  in  manuals 
of  the  German  method,  in  the  Organ,  in  the  proceedings  of 
conventions  of  the  German  teachers,  etc.,  that  part  of  the  work 
which  has  the  training  of  the  pupil's  voice  for  its  object  is  held 
in  almost  the  same  subordinate  position  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship  is  held  in  similar  publications  on  the  art  of 
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ordinary  teaching.  In  those  institutions  in  which  the  German 
method  prevails,  the  elementary  drill  on  the  speech  sounds  oc- 
cupies, with  the  majority  of  deaf-mutes,  from  three  to  live  months 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Not  even  that  period  is  always 
devoted  to  exercises  in  articulation  exclusively ;  for  most  teach- 
ers commence  the  instruction  in  language  the  moment  the 
child  has  learned  to  join  a  consonant  to  a  vowel.  During  the 
second  school  year  the  special  exercises  in  mechanical  speech 
are  limited  to  a  few  hours  every  week.  Afterwards,  no  especial 
hours  are  devoted  to  that  purpose.  During  the  whole  course 
of  instruction,  however,  the  pronunciation  of  new  words  and 
the  correction  of  mistakes  in  speaking  familiar  ones  occupy 
a  portion  of  time.  But  this  portion  is  comparatively  small  and 
amply  compensated ;  for,  in  the  German  schools,  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  rule  "to  build  language  upon  language,"  as 
President  E.  M.  Gallaudet  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  articles  in 
the  Annals.  The  words  which  have  been  acquired  are  used  to 
explain  such  as  are  not  yet  known,  and  as  early  as  practicable 
the  pupil  is  required  to  express  his  thoughts  in  spoken  words 
whenever  he  addresses  his  teacher,  in,  as  well  as  out  of,  school- 
hours.  The  latter  also  speaks  to  his  scholars  on  all  those  oc- 
casions when  a  judicious  teacher  of  the  old  system  would  avoid 
signs  and  use  dactylology  or  writing.  Therefore  spoken 
language  is  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  forms  almost  the  sole  means  of  instruction  and  communi- 
cation with  advanced  pupils.  Since  it  takes  longer  to  spell  a 
sentence  on  your  fingers  than  to  speak  it,  and  still  longer  to 
write  it,  the  few  minutes  spent  occasionally  in  correcting  mis- 
pronunciations must  be  more  than  amply  compensated. 

Several  instructors  state  in  the  Annals  as  their  experience 
that  their  pupils  make  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  use  of 
language  in  vacation  than  during  the  school  year,  because  they 
have  more  practice  in  conversing  by  writing ;  further,  that 
some  who  are  not  able  to  express  themselves  correctly  on  leav- 
ing the  institution,  subsequently,  through  constant  conversation 
with  their  friends  by  writing,  attain  at  length  to  quite  a  correct 
use  of  language.  If  pupils  who  use  writing  only  are  thus 
benefited  by  their  intercourse  with  hearing  persons,  this  must 
be  much  more  the  case  wtih  those  who  have  learned  to  use 
their  voices,  because  there  are  numberless  occasions  on  which 
people  will  speak  to  them,  when  they  either  could  not  or  would 
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not  write.  Writing  materials  are  not  always  at  hand,  and  even 
if  they  were,  not  everybody  is  able  and  inclined  to  use  them. 

The  Institution  with  which  the  writer  is  connected  being 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  number  of  its 
pupils  are  enabled  to  reside  with  their  parents.  These  day 
pupils,  especially  when  they  come  from  intelligent  families, 
make  more  rapid  progress  in  language  than  they  possibly  could 
if  taught  after  the  sign  system.  Their  brothers  and  sisters 
speak  to  them ;  they  converse  in  the  ordinary  way  while  play- 
ing with  their  neighbors'  children ;  in  short,  they  have  a  thou- 
sand opportunities  to  apply  language  and  to  see  it  applied  which 
they  would  not  have  if  they  were  compelled  to  carry  a  slate  and 
pencil  with  them.  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  articulate  sylla- 
bles of  a  word  are  more  easily  remembered  than  its  visible 
letters,  there  remains  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  instruction 
in  articulation,  when  properly  carried  on,  is  not  a  drawback  in 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

Another  point  regarding  which  there  seems  to  be  great  mis- 
apprehension is  the  use  which,  in  German  schools,  is  made  of 
signs.  Every  now  and  then  somebody  announces  that  he  has 
made  the  startling  (?)  discovery  that  even  teachers  of  articula- 
tion who  pretend  not  to  use  signs  are  compelled  to  employ 
them.  We,  for  our  part,  fail  to  see  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  German  teachers  and  the  majority  of  American 
instructors  regarding  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  signs. 
They  all  agree  that  natural  signs  must  form  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  teacher  and  pupil  at  the  beginning ;  that 
they  must  be  kept  subordinate  to,  and  be  gradually  superseded 
by,  spoken  language,  as  the  scholar  advances  in  the  latter;  and 
that  they  neither  should  nor  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with 
even  in  the  highest  stages  of  instruction.  Methodical  signs  are 
proscribed  by  the  German  schools,  because  it  is  believed  that 
those  who  make  use  of  them  have  not  the  least  advantage  over 
those  who  do  not  employ  them.  Take  such  words  as  virtue^ 
honesty,  duty,  etc.  It  is  as  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
their  respective  methodical  signs  as  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  spoken  or  written  words  themselves.  To  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  the  deaf-mute  the  ideas  which  these  words  represent, 
the  teacher  of  signs  has  to  resort  to  the  same  illustrations  as 
the  teacher  of  articulation  ;  for  the  methodical  signs  do  not 
illustrate  their  meaning.    But,  after  the  child  has  the  idea,  why 
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not  give  him  the  word  at  once  ?  Why  give  him  a  sign  which 
hearing  people  do  not  understand,  and  which,  as  is  well  known, 
he  will  not  use,  even  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brothers  in 
adversity?  These  questions  have  been  answered  in  the  Annals 
by  writers  whose  authority  is  undisputed,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  deaf-mute  instructors  of  Germany  answered  them. 
Says  the  late  Bev.  Collins  Stone  in  an  article  "  On  the  Use  of 
Methodical  Signs  :"* 

"  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  entire  system  of  methodical 
signs  does  not  advance  him  [the  pupil]  a  step  in  the  ability  to 
use  language  correctly." 

"  Methodical  signs  are  altogether  too  artificial  and  stiff  to  be 
used  in  conversation,  and  they  are  in  fact  never  used  for  this 
purpose."  *  *  *  "The  time  and  labor  demanded  to  learn 
methodical  signs  is  another  serious  objection  to  their  use.  As 
much  labor  must  be  expended  by  the  pupil  in  learning  the 
sign  as  in  learning  the  orthography  of  the  word,  and  often 
more.  The  sign  is  often  entirely  arbitrary  in  its  character,  and 
the  pupil  has  no  association  by  which  he  can  fix  it  in  his 
memory.  For  this  labor  there  is  not,  in  the  knowledge  it  gives 
of  the  word  or  in  the  assistance  it  renders  in  construction,  a 
sufficient  equivalent. 

The  article  closes  with  the  following  summary : 

"  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  methodical  signs  are  essentially 
arbitrary  in  their  nature ;  as  in  their  distinctive  character  they 
do  not  necessarily  convey  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  they  represent ;  as  in  many  cases  they  lead  to 
erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  meaning  of  words  ;  as  they  do 
not  increase  the  circle  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  either  of  prin- 
ciples or  facts  ;  and  finally,  as  they  are  a  system  difficult  of 
acquisition,  we  think  they  should  be  dispensed  with,  or  but 
sparingly  used,  in  a  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction." 

The  late  Luzerne  Kae  expresses  the  following  views  on  this 
subject  in  the  Annals,  vol.  v,  page  29: 

"  The  whole  system  of  methodical  signs  as  it  came  from  the 
metaphysical  hands  of  Sicard  is  cumbrous  and  complicated  ; 
and  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever  which  cannot  be 
equally  accomplished  in  an  easier  and  less  objectionable  way. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  immense  labor  spent  in  this  direction 
has  been  well  nigh  wasted." 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  Convention  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  attributed  to  the  same  author  : 

"  In  regard  to  methodical  signs,  he  would  discard  them 
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altogether.  He  had  written  against  them  and  spoken  against 
them.  He  thought  that  they  were  often  mischievous  and 
always  useless,  serving  no  purpose  which  might  not  be  better 
accomplished  in  some  other  way." 

The  discussions  at  the  last  Convention  proved  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  teachers  of  the  present  share  the  above  views  of 
teachers  of  former  times  on  the  question  of  signs.  After  reading 
the  articles  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Annals  containing  the 
passages  just  quoted,  we  were  quite  astonished  at  the  following 
remarks  by  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  in  his  article  entitled 
"  Kesults  of  Articulation  Teaching  at  Northampton  :''  * 

"  It  is  admitted  by  Miss  Rogers,  as  by  all  disciples  of  Heinicke, 
that  '  natural  signs '  must  be  used  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in 
articulating  schools.  It  is  to  the  '  language  of  signs  '  that  most 
teachers  of  articulation  take  exception,  the  use  of  which  they 
prohibit  in  their  schools. 

"  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  the  Northampton  Institution  and  all  similar  schools  would 
be  increased  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  the  1  language  of 
signs '  among  teachers  and  pupils,  and  we  trust  we  commit  no 
breach  of  courtesy  when  we  ask  if  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  this  much-abused  medium  of  communi- 
cation from  their  infancy,  who  have  used  it  for  a  lifetime  of  in- 
timate intercourse  with  deaf-mutes,  may  not  be  as  well  entitled 
to  respect  as  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  as  have  never  attempted  to 
learn  the  language,  much  less  to  master  it." 

Nobody  will  dispute  that  the  men  whose  "  judgment "  on  the 
sign-language  we  have  quoted  belong  to  "  those  who  have  been 
familiar  with  this  much-abused  medium  of  communication  from 
their  infancy,  who  have  used  it  for  a  lifetime  of  intimate  inter- 
course with  deaf-mutes."  Accepting  their  "judgment,"  the 
writer  is  not  "  disposed  to  believe  that  the  usefulnes  s  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Northampton  Institution  and  all  similar  [and  dis- 
similar] schools  would  be  increased  "  by  the  action  proposed. 
With  all  due  regard  for  President  Gallaudet  and  all  those  who 
think  differently  from  us,  "  we  ask  if  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  the  much-abused  "  method  of  teaching- 
articulation,  "  who  have  used  it  for  a  lifetime,  *  *  *  may  not 
be  as  well  entitled  to  respect  as  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  as  have 
never  attempted  to  learn  "  the  method,  "  much  less  to  master  it." 

Before  closing  this  digression,  we  must  also  call  attention  to 
another  point  in  this  article  of  President  Gallaudet's.    To  the 
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question,  whether  "  deaf-mutes  educated  in  and  by  articulation  " 
acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  written  language  than  those  ed- 
ucated after  the  sign  system,  he  is  "led  to  give  a  negative 
answer,  and  this  rather  unexpectedly,  for"  he  "had  been  dis- 
posed to  the  contrary  view  before  visiting  the  Northampton 
school."  If,  as  we  suppose,  the  "  contrary  view,"  which  he  en- 
tertained before  he  went  to  Northampton,  was  founded  on  his 
observations  during  his  visits  to  numerous  European  schools 
in  which  articulation  is  taught,  bis  visit  to  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion should  not  have  altered  that  view.  We  do  not  intend  to 
decry  the  Northampton  teachers,  nor  to  depreciate  the  results  of 
their  labors,  but  President  Gallaudet  must  not  be  permitted  to 
say  uncontradicted  that  what  is  not  accomplished  in  Northamp- 
ton cannot  be  done  by  means  of  the  articulating  method.  His 
sweeping  inference  regarding  this  method  is  the  more  astonish- 
ing when  we  consider  that  he  had  previously  devoted  an  article, 
covering  not  less  than  twenty- three  pages,*  to  prove  that,  though 
the  results  attained  in  all  American  institutions  appear  to  him 
unsatisfactory,  yet  the  American  system  is  "  irrefragable  "  and 
"founded  on  sound  philosophy." 

The  mode  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  Northampton  Institu- 
tion is  as  distinct  from  the  German  as  from  the  American  sys 
tern.  In  either  of  these  two  systems  it  is  considered  absolutely 
essential  that  from  the  beginning  the  pupils  be  taught  to  "  con- 
nect their  thoughts  directly  with  the  words  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage,"!— in  that  form,  of  course,  in  which  the  latter  is  taught. 
Thus,  in  the  German  schools  the  articulate  syllables  of  a  word 
are  not  treated  as  a  mere  translation  of  the  respective  gestures, 
but  are  made  to  represent  and  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea 
itself ;  whereas  the  written  characters  are  used  to  recall  the 
sounds  for  which  they  stand,  and  to  express  thought  in  an  in- 
direct way  only.  In  the  American  system,  written  language  is 
made  the  direct  vehicle  of  thought ;  dactylology,  sometimes 
methodical  signs  also,  being  used  to  recall  written  words.  In 
the  Northampton  Institution,  the  pupils  are  taught  for  the  first 
three  years  to  repeat  words  and  phrases  without  connecting 
any  meaning  with  them,  their  mental  development  being  carried 
on  by  means  of  "air  writing;"  afterwards,  spoken  language  is 
introduced.    If,  as  President  Gallaudet  says,  the  pupils  of  that 
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school  use  more  deaf-mutisms  than  "pupils  of  equal  intelli- 
gence and  similar  standing  in  our  older  institutions,"  this  fact 
may  be  used  as  au  argument  against  educating  deaf-mutes 
partly  by  "  air  writing "  and  partly  by  articulation ;  but  it 
proves  nothing  against  the  proper  method  of  teaching  articula- 
tion. 

All  the  arguments  used  against  this  method  have  gradually 
been  narrowed  down  to  the  one,  that  it  is  applicable  to  a  por- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  only,  including  the  semi-deaf,  semi-mutes, 
and  a  number  of  unusually  bright  congenitally-deaf  children. 
It  is  undeniably  true  that  only  a  certain  number  of  "  mutes  of 
all  sorts  " — according  to  President  Gallaudet,  about  one-third  of 
the  pupils  of  the  German  schools — are  enabled  "  to  converse 
readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary  subjects,"  leaving  two-thirds 
who  "  can  never  hope  to  do  more  in  oral  speech  than  converse 
on  commonplace  subjects  with  their  teachers,  family,  and  inti- 
mate friends."  But  we  ask  if  a  system  which  enables  one-third 
of  its  pupils  "to  converse  readily  with  strangers,"  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  "  to  converse  on  commonplace  subjects 
with  their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate  friends,"  is  not  better 
than  one  which  attempts  to  accomplish  that  with  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  its  pupils  only,  and  still  better  than  one  which  does  not 
make  any  such  attempt  at  all.  We  may  go  further,  and  leave 
out  entirely  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  taking 
the  proficiency  which  the  scholars  acquire  in  written  language 
as  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  two  rival  systems.  From 
what  has  passed  under  our  observation,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  neither  do  the  institutions  employing  the  sign  system 
graduate  a  larger  proportion  of  scholars  who  have  a  good  com- 
mand of  written  language,  nor  do  their  pupils  as  a  class  write 
more  correctly  than  those  taught  after  the  German  method. 
The  one-third  of  deaf-mutes  who  learn  to  use  oral  speech  with 
facility,  certainly  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  can 
use  written  language  only.  And  even  the  other  two-thirds  are 
under  no  disadvantage  when  compared  with  scholars  who  have 
not  been  taught  to  articulate,  because  they  can  write  as  well  as 
the  latter,  and  as  a  rule  they  know  the  manual  alphabet,  even 
though  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  use  it  in  school. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  exact  statistics  of  the  proportion  of 
scholars  who,  under  the  old  system,  learn  to  write  correct 
English,  has  never  been  published  :  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
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that  many  leave  the  institution  without  having  learned  to  ex- 
press themselves  intelligibly  in  writing  on  the  commonest  every- 
day subjects.  Yet  the  instruction  in  written  language  is  con- 
tinued with  these  pupils  during  a  series  of  from  five  to  ten 
years,  and  nobody  ever  questioned  the  advisability  of  doing  so. 
Articulation,  however,  is  practised  in  the  older  American  insti- 
tutions with  the  most  promising  cases  only  ;  and  an  hour,  often 
as  little  as  half  an  hour,  daily,  is  all  the  time  that  is  given  to 
this  "fair  trial."  No  more  than  a  deaf-mute  who  received  half 
an  hour's  instruction  in  written  language  every  day  and  used 
signs  all  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be  able  to  converse  by 
writing  on  leaving  school,  can  we  expect  that  one  who  is  taught 
articulation  the  same  length  of  time  will  be  able  to  carry  on  an 
oral  conversation. 

The  articulating  method  has  been  tried  in  this  country  under 
circumstances  anything  but  favorable  to  success  ;  otherwise,  re- 
sults would  have  been  worked  out  under  its  auspices  far  beyond 
those  attained  by  means  of  the  sign  system. 
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Announcement  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Kendall 
Green,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  1875-76.  Washington : 
Gibson  Bros.,  Printers.    1876.    8vo.,  pp.  39. 

This  pamphlet  shows  more  fully  and  clearly  than  any  previ- 
ous publication  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  National  Deaf- Mute  College.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  offi- 
cers and  students,  past  and  present ;  the  degrees  that  have 
been  conferred ;  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  College,  the  con- 
ditions of  admission,  etc.;  a  detailed  statement  of  the  entire 
course  of  study,  and  specimens  of  the  papers  used  in  the  writ- 
ten examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained, free  of  charge,  by  addressing  President  Gallaudet. 

Un  concert  vocal  de  Sourds-Muets  !  Reponse  d'un  instituteur 
special  a  un  ecrivain  fantaisiste.  Par  M.  Auguste  Houdin, 
Officier  d'academie,  Directeur-Fondateur  de  lTnstitution  de 
Paris-Passy  pour  leducation  en  famille  des  Sourds-Muets  et 
l'enseignement  de  la  parole  articulee,  Chevalier  de  l'ordre  de 
Saint-Gregoire-le-Grand,  Membre  du  Conseil  superieur  de  la 
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Socicte  centrale  d  education  et  d'assistancc  pour  les  Sourds- 
Muets  en  France,  etc.    Paris.    1875.    16mo.,  pp.  3G.* 

Some  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  met  a  paragraph  which 
has  been  "  going  the  rounds  "  of  the  newspapers  during  the  past 
few  months,  to  the  effect  that  in  Paris  deaf-mutes  have  been 
taught  to  sing  as  well  as  speak,  and  that  their  musical  educa- 
tion has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in  a 
public  concert. 

It  was  probably  the  original  of  this  paragraph  that  was  the 
occasion  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  "  An  imaginative  writer" 
had  described  at  length,  in  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  Paris 
journals,  a  vocal  concert  said  to  have  been  given  by  two  congen- 
ital deaf-mutes,  who,  he  said,  "  spoke,  sang,  and  played  scenes 
from  an  amusing  comedy,  amidst  the  frantic  applause  of  an  ex- 
cited and  astonished  audience  !  "  These  deaf-mutes  had  acquired 
this  remarkable  power  "  in  108  lessons,  of  20  minutes  each,"  rep- 
resenting a  total  of  36*  hours !  They  were  not  especially  bright, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  "  had  been  taken  from  among  the  least 
promising  pupils  of  their  institution."  Their  instructor  was  a 
music- teacher,!  and  the  instrument  by  the  aid  of  which  such 
remarkable  results  had  been  obtained  was  a  piano. 

Not  content  with  these  exaggerated  statements,  for  which 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  slight  foundation  in  fact,  the  writer  in  the 
Paris  journal  went  further,  and  declared  that  a  congenital  deaf- 
mute  had  been  taught  in  these  108  lessons,  comprised  within 
36  hours,  u  to  pronounce  all  the  words  of  the  French  language 
with  an  understanding  of  all  his  expressions.'' 

It  would  seem  that  such  unreasonable  and  impossible  asser- 
tions carried  with  them  their  own  refutation,  and  that  they 
would  need  no  reply.  But  the  staid  character  of  the  journal  in 
which  they  appeared,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
accepted  as  true  by  the  unreflecting  public,  led  M.  Houdin,  a 
successful  teacher  by  the  method  of  articulation  of  thirty-five 


*  A  Vocal  Concert  by  Deaf -Mates  !  A  Professional  Teacher's  Reply  to  an 
Imaginative  Writer.  By  Auguste  Houdin,  Officer  of  the  Academy, 
Founder  and  Director  of  the  Paris-Passy  Institution  for  the  Family 
Education  and  Instruction  in  ArtHulation  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Chevalier  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
the  Central  Society  for  the  Education  and  Aid  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  France, 
etc.    Paris.  187."). 

|  M.  Houdin  names  no  names,  but  we  suppose  the  music-teacher  in  ques- 
tion to  be  the  Italian,  M.  Rota,  whose  performances  were  mentioned  in  the 
Annals,  vol.  xix,  p.  256,  and  vol.  xx,  p.  166. 
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years'  experience,  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  regard  it  as  his 
duty  to  correct  the  false  impressions  produced  by  the  article. 

M.  Houdin's  Reponse  is  partly  earnest  and  partly  satirical. 
He  shows  in  a  very  clear  and  forcible  way  what  speech  and  lan- 
guage are  ;  with  how  much  difficulty  and  slowness  they  are 
acquired  even  by  the  hearing  child,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances ;  and  how  vastly  greater  are  the  obstacles  the 
deaf-mute  has  to  encounter  and  overcome  in  his  struggles  to 
master  them.  The  most  intelligent  and  most  carefully  taught 
hearing  child,  he  says,  does  not  become  possessed  of  the  power 
"  to  pronounce  all  the  words  of  a  language  with  an  understand- 
ing of  all  his  expressions  "  before  he  is  twelve  years  old ;  and 
yet  for  ten  years  of  this  time  he  is  making  acquisitions  in  lan- 
guage in  one  way  or  another  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
This  makes,  for  the  ten  years,  54,750  hours;  or,  taking  as  the 
basis  of  comparison  the  hearing  child  of  seven  years  of  age — 
though  the  latter  is  really  far  from  reaching  the  standard  pro- 
posed— his  lessons  in  language  cover  27,375  hours. 

The  difficulties  imposed  by  the  absence  of  hearing,  continues 
M.  Houdin — and  he  states  at  some  length  wherein  these  diffi- 
culties consist — are  so  many  and  so  great  that,  for  the  brightest 
of  congenital  deaf-mutes,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  at  least  a  third 
more  time  than  for  the  hearing  child  to  attain  to  a  given  degree 
of  mental  development.  In  order  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
the  hearing  child  twelve  years  of  age,  therefore,  the  deaf-mute 
requires  73,000  hours  of  instruction,  or,  to  equal  the  hearing 
child  seven  years  of  age,  36,500  hours. 

Having  thus  fully  established  his  premises,  it  is  easy  for  M. 
Houdin  to  demonstrate,  as  he  does  with  no  little  sarcasm,  the 
absurdity,  and  worse  than  absurdity,  of  the  whole  story ;  and 
he  adds  some  justly  severe  comments  upon  the  writer  and  the 
editor  who,  in  a  matter  of  such  painful  interest,  could  lend 
themselves  to  a  deception  of  the  public,  especially  as  its  effect 
would  inevitably  be  to  excite  in  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf- 
mutes  hopes  which  could  not  result  otherwise  than  in  the  most 
bitter  and  cruel  disappointment. 


Kort  Handlening  till  Dofstummas  Uppfostran  <><•/<  Under- 
misning  i  linn  men.  af  C.  H.  Alopaeus,  forestandare  for  dbf- 
stumskolan  i  Abo,  o.  pastor.  Abo :  Frenckellska  boktryck- 
eriet,  1866.    12mo.,  pp.  41. 
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Z/yhykainen  o/tj<  Kuuromykkm  l\<>i<>n<i  Kdswattamaa/ix  ja 
Opettawcum,  kirjotti  0.  H.  Alopaeus,  Turussa  olewan  Kuuro 
mykka-koulun  johtaja,  w  pastori.  Turussa:  Frenokellin 
kirjapainossa,  1868.    12mo.,  pp.  39.* 

For  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  of  which  both 
Swedish  and  Finnish  editions  are  published,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bagger,  a  Swedish  gentleman  residing  in  Washington. 

Pastor  Alopaeus  is  the  leading  instructor  of  deaf-mutes  in 
Finland.  In  this  little  book  he  explains  the  nature  and  causes 
of  deaf-mutism,  and  gives  suitable  directions  for  the  physical 
training,  intellectual  development,  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  before  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  sent  to  an 
institution.  The  aim  and  execution  of  the  work  are  alike  com- 
mendable, but  it  contains  nothing  that  would  be  new  to  our 
readers. 

[The  following  eeview  is  by  Joseph  C.  Goedon,  M.  A. ,  of  Washington.  ] 

sordomuto  che>  parla.  Osservazioni  e  note  di  P.  For- 
nari. Milano:  Tipografia  dei  Fratelli  Rechiedei.  1872. 
16mo.,  pp.  41. t 

La  chiave  per  for  parlare  i  sordo-muti  Italian  i.  Offerta  ai 
genitori  dei  sordo-muti  ai  maestri  di  scuola  ed  agli  ecclesiastici 
da  P.  Fornari.  Milano :  Paolo  Carrara.  1872.  16mo.,  pp. 
384 

II  primo  libro  per  Vinsegnamento  delta  lingua  ai  sordo- 
muti  di  M.  Hill.  Preceduto  da  un  sillabario  per  la  pronunzia 
e  la  nomenclatura.  Traduzione  e  compilazione  di  P.  F.  (con 
permesso  dell'  autore.)  Milano :  Giacomo  Agnelli.  1873. 
16mo.,  pp.  68.§ 

The  first  named  of  these  little  books  opens  with  the  stirring 
cry,  "Gine  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  !  " — calls  for  earnest  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-mutes 
of  Italy,  whose  number  is  estimated  to  exceed  26,000,  and  urges 
reform  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 


*  Condensed  Directions  for  the  Treatment  and  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes 
at  Home.  By  Pastor  C.  H.  Alopaeus,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Abo,  Finland. 

t  Thr  Speaking  Deaf-Mute.  Observations  and  Notes.  By  P.  Fobnaei. 
Milan  :  Rechiedei  Bros.  1872. 

J  Key  to  Speech  for  Italian  Deaf-Mutes.  Offered  to  Parents,  School  Teach- 
ers and  Clergymen.    By  P.  Fornari.    Milan:  Paolo  Carrara.  1872. 

§  First  Book  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf -Mutes  in  language.  By  M.  Hill. 
Preceded  by  a  Vocabulary  of  Pronunciation  and  Nomenclature.  Trans- 
lated and  compiled  (by  permission  of  the  author)  by  P.  F.  Milan  : 
Giacomo  Agnelli.  1873. 
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Next  follow  a  discussion  of  methods,  which  includes  an  his- 
torical and  critical  sketch  of  the  theories  of  De  l'Epee  and 
Heinicke,  and  the  schools  founded  by  them  ;  answers  to  objec- 
tions to  articulation  ;  and  an  account  of  the  systems  of  instruc- 
tion now  pursued  in  Germany,  which  are  classified  as  the  Saxon, 
the  YViirtemberg,  and  the  New-German  or  New-Prussian. 

The  last-named  system,  of  which  the  late  Moritz  Hill  was 
the  most  distinguished  exponent,  meets  the  warmest  approval 
of  the  author,  who  also  awards  very  high  praise  to  Hill's  work 
upon  "  The  Present  State  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction  in  Ger- 
many," published  in  186G. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Fornari  presents  a  scheme  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  system,  embracing  three  distinct  grades  of 
schools,  national,  k'  regional."  and  provincial,  with  clearly  de- 
fined courses  of  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  a  national 
commissioner,  in  order  to  secure  harmony  and  efficiency. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Rev.  George  E.  Day's  report  on 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Eu- 
rope— contained  in  the  26th  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  1845 — is  credited  with  impartiality,  and  is  freely 
quoted  in  the  description  of  the  German  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  "Key  to  Speech,"  which  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from 
Fabricio  d'Aquapendente,  Bonet,  Wallis,  Amman,  Kempelen, 
Venus,  Hill,  Midler,  and  others,  with  an  introduction  and  val- 
uable notes  by  Mr.  Fornari,  contains  a  description  of  the  orgaus 
of  speech  and  directions  for  teaching  deaf-mutes  how  to  utter 
the  vocal  elements,  and  to  combine  them  into  syllables  and 
words.  The  engravings  which  illustrate  the  text,  fifteen  in 
number,  are  helpful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Mr.  Fornari  presents  the  letters  in  the  following  order:  a,  o, 
e,  i,  u,  p,  b,  m,  t,  d,  n,  c=k,  g,  (ga,)  1,  r,  f,  v,  s,  z,  c,  (ce,  ci,)  g, 
(ge,  gi,)  q- 

The  letter  r,  which  Amman  confessed  was  the  only  one  not 
subject  to  his  control,  Mr.  Fornari  thinks  is  not  so  difficult  as 
some  others:  s,  or  c=k,  for  example. 

Italian  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  possession 
of  this  convenient  "  Key  to  Speech,"  and  upon  having  a  language 
which  is  free  from  many  of  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  successful  teaching  of  English.  There  are  no 
silent  letters  and  no  diphthongs,  and  every  letter  is  articulated 
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with  its  own  peculiar  sound  whether  used  singly  or  in  combina 
tion.  In  spelling  and  in  pronunciation  the  Italian  approaches 
the  ideal  of  perfection. 

The  "  First  Book  "  is  chiefly  a  translation  and  compilation 
from  Hill's,  with  a  few  pages  of  preliminary  exercises  by  Mr. 
Fornari,  specially  adapted  to  his  ''Key  to  Speech." 

Hill's  book  was  designed  for  the  first  and  second  years  in  the 
seven  years'  course  of  study  deyised  by  him,  but  he  found  it 
was  better  adapted  to  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year  and 
the  first  of  the  second.  Mr.  Fornari  has  supplied  exercises  for 
the  first  semester  of  the  first  year,  and  made  a  very  complete 
elementary  manual  for  the  Italian  teachers  of  articulation  and 
their  classes. 

The  lessons  are  based  upon  the  colored  figures  contained  in 
a  series  of  twenty-four  sheets,  published  by  C.  Merseburger,  in 
Leipsic,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  prepared. 

Doubtless,  an  English  edition  would  be  a  boon  to  many 
earnest  but  overworked  teachers,  who,  wearied  with  school-room 
duties,  are  compelled  to  prepare  original  lessons  in  the  hours 
that  should  be  devoted  to  rest. 


INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

American  Asylum. — The  Asylum  has  received  a  legacy  of 
$5,000  from  Mr.  James  Seymour,  for  many  years  before  his 
death  a  resident  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  but  a  native  of  Hartford. 

Kentucky  Institution. — The  Institution  met  with  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death,  May  2,  1876,  of  Mr.  James  G.  George,  a  semi- 
mute  teacher.  Mr.  George  was  educated  in  this  Institution 
under  the  late  Mr.  J acobs.  He  was  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the 
Missouri  Institution,  and  then  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper in  Richmond,  Ky.  For  the  last  five  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Kentucky  Institution.  He  was  a  man  of 
earnest  Christian  character,  rare  mental  abilities,  and  consider- 
able culture.  As  teacher  and  as  editor  he  was  very  successful. 
During  his  recent  connection  with  the  Kentucky  Institution  he 
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established  the  Deaf-Mute,  and  was  its  editor  until  his  last 
sickness.  In  the  Annals  he  is  represented  by  an  article  (vol. 
viii,  page  213)  entitled  "  On  the  Improvement  of  Semi-Mutes," 
the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  protest  against  the  publica- 
tion in  institution  reports  of  the  compositions  of  semi-mutes 
as  if  they  had  been  written  by  congenital  deaf-mutes.  Mr. 
George  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Michigan  Institution. — Mr.  E.  L.  Bangs  has  resigned  the 
position  of  principal.  We  trust,  however,  he  does  not  leave 
the  profession. 

Mr.  William  L.  M.  Breg,  a  deaf-mute  teacher,  died  on  the 
9th  of  May  last.  He  was  graduated  from  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution in  1855,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  a  class 
taught  continuously  from  the  admission  of  its  members  into  the 
Institution  to  their  graduation — a  period  of  ten  years — by  Dr. 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet.  After  teaching  for  part  of  one  term  in  New 
York  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Michigan 
Institution,  and  remained  in  its  service,  except  for  a  few  months 
last  year,  until  his  death.  We  speak  from  our  own  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Breg  when  we  bear  testimony  to  his  remarkable 
energy  and  untiring  zeal,  and  the  conscientious  faithfulness 
with  which  he  performed  every  duty. 

Texas  Institution. — General  Henry  E.  McCulloch,  a  gentle- 
man of  high  qualifications  in  other  respects,  but  new  to  the 
profession,  has  been  appointed  superintendent. 

Columbia  Institution. — On  the  second  of  June  the  Institu- 
tion received  an  unsolicited,  but  welcome,  visit  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil.  With  his  singular  fondness  for  beginning  the 
day's  work  before  most  people  have  left  their  beds,  he  arrived 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  officers,  students,  and 
pupils  were  gathered  in  Chapel  Hall  to  receive  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  such  a  thorough  examination  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  and  students  as  few  visitors  are  capable  of 
conducting.  He  personally  questioned  the  students  in  Latin, 
Chemistry,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy,  etc.,  showing  by 
his  questions  an  unusual  knowledge  of  these  branches,  and  by 
his  comments  on  the  answers  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed.    His  intelligence, 
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enthusiasm,  and  cordiality  quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  residents 
of  Kendall  Green.  Just  before  his  departure  he  planted  against 
the  new  terrace  wall  an  ivy,  which  will  always  be  cherisliod  as 
a  memorial  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  interesting  visits 
the  Institution  has  ever  received. 

For  the  usual  annual  pic  nic  this  year  a  visit  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  is  substituted.  The  excursion  takes  place  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  two  full  days 
at  the  Exhibition.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  conferred,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  permanent  educational  results  will  be  more  valuable 
in  some  respects  than  would  be  gained  by  a  much  longer  period 
passed  in  the  school-room. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred 
upon  Messrs.  D.  W.  George,  W.  G.  Jones,  and  G.  M.  Teegarden, 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  four  years'  College  course. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  A.  G.  Draper,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1872, 
who  since  that  time,  while  employed  as  a  tutor  in  the  College, 
has  been  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  of  study,  received  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  This  College  follows  the  lead  of  one  or  two 
prominent  American  colleges  in  not  conferring  the  degrees  of 
M.  A.  and  M.  S.  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  all  graduates  of  a 
certain  number  of  years'  standing  who  may  apply  for  them.  In 
each  case,  evidence  is  required  of  special  fitness  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vanced studies  or  literary  or  scientific  pursuits.  This  require- 
ment serves  as  a  useful  incentive  to  the  graduates,  and  gives  a 
value  to  the  degrees  which  they  do  not  ordinarily  possess. 

Kansas  Institution. — A  new  board  of  trustees  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  to  have  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum under  one  management.  Mr.  L.  H.  Jenkins  has  resigned 
the  position  of  principal,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  gentleman 
named  Bowles,  of  whose  antecedents  we  are  not  informed. 


New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  —  Mr. 
Greenberger  passes  his  summer  vacation  in  Europe.  We  hope 
he  will  visit  deaf-mute  institutions  and  report  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  the  A  nnals. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  Caruthers  sends  us  the  following- 
information  : 

■•  Our  school  suspended  April  21,  1875,  for  lack  of  funds  to 
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carry  it  on,  and  did  not  reopen  till  the  2d  of  February  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Atwood's  connection  with  the  school  ceased 
in  February,  1875.  Miss  M.  V.  Upson,  another  of  our  corps  of 
teachers,  was  married  last  December,  and  retired  from  the  In- 
stitution. Miss  Lois  Caruthers  decided  not  to  return,  as  did 
also  Miss  Esther  C.  Treat,  our  assistant  matron ;  so,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  and  matron,  an  entirely  new  corps  of 
officers  was  procured  at  the  opening  of  school  in  February. 
The  following  teachers  were  then  employed :  Rev.  William  G. 
Jenkins,  a  theological  student  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Mrs.  Annie  F.  Sinder,  from  Tallmadge,  O.,  and  Miss  Abbie 
L.  Carpenter,  from  Akron,  O. 

"  Owing  to  the  long  suspension  of  school,  and  beginning  near 
the  middle  of  the  school  year,  our  school  is  much  smaller  now 
than  usual.    We  shall  probably  have  our  old  number  next  year. 

"  I  am  expecting,  on  account  of  my  health,  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  an  overland  trip  to  Colorado,  camping  out  by  the  way, 
and  '  roughing  it.'  Very  much  to  my  regret  I  shall  miss  the  Con- 
ference of  Principals  and  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  both  of 
which  I  had  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Berlin  Church  Festival. —  The  Fest-Zeitung  zur  Kir- 
chenfeier  der  Taubstummen  in  Berlin*  gives  the  history  of  the 
church  festival  which  is  now  held  annually  in  Berlin.  It  orig- 
inated with  the  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes  organized  in  that  city 
in  1848,  which,  since  1867,  has  had  religious  services  conducted 
in  the  sign-language  by  Mr.  Schbnberner,  a  teacher  in  the 
Berlin  Institution.  Wishing  to  share  their  religious  privileges 
with  the  residents  of  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  Association 
arranged,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  for  a  special  service,  to  which 
non-residents  were  invited.  In  that  year  the  gathering  numbered 
370  ;  in  1872,  free  passage  having  been  granted  on  the  railways, 
there  were  833  present ;  in  1873,  the  number  rose  to  1,173.  At 


*  A  sheet  published  by  a  deaf-mute  named  Heinrich  Lingelmann,  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  hospital  for  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mutes 
in  Berlin. 
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this  time  the  first  deaf-mute  "  congress  "  was  organized.  Last 
year,  and  the  year  previous,  about  a  thousand  non-residenl 
deaf-mutes  were  present,  many  of  them  being  accommodated, 
by  permission  of  the  Government,  in  one  of  the  army  barracks. 
Besides  the  religious  exercises  of  these  occasions,  there  are 
social  gatherings,  and  visits  to  the  Aquarium,  Botanical  Garden, 
etc.  In  1874,  the  occasion  had  the  additional  attraction  of  an 
exhibition  of  articles  manufactured  by  deaf-mutes,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 
Thirty-one  medals,  one  of  gold,  twenty-two  of  silver,  and  eight 
of  bronze,  were  distributed  among  the  exhibitors.  The  organ 
of  the  Berlin  Association  is  the  Taubstummenfreund. 

Mr.  O.  Danger,  of  the  Brunswick  Institution,  in  an  article  in 
the  Organ  for  January,  1876,  condemns  the  church  festival  in 
severe  terms.  He  says  attendance  upon  the  religious  exercises 
is  merely  made  the  excuse  to  get  a  free  trip  to  Berlin ;  that  on 
the  way,  and  still  more  in  the  city,  the  deaf-mutes  of  both  sexes 
are  exposed  to  very  evil  influences  ;  and  that  the  church  services 
in  the  sign-language,  though  largely  attended  for  the  sake  of  the 
free  passage  on  the  railways,  are  little  heeded  and  little  under- 
stood by  those  present. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  expressions  of  opin- 
ion Mr.  Danger  quotes  from  several  deaf-mutes  relative  to  the 
festival  are  as  little  creditable  to  their  attainments  in  language 
as  to  the  character  of  the  festival.    The  following  is  a  specimen : 

"  O  Braunschweig  —  Richter  —  schlecht!  Berlin  gut  —  alle 
Taubstummen  schl — n  zusammen.  Braunschweig  Richter 
sagen  —  ich  bezahlen  soli.    Richter  schlecht." 

The  Centennial  Exhibition. — Our  material  collected  for  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  arranged  in 
its  place,  in  due  season  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  It 
consists  of  sets  of  institution  reports  and  other  publications, 
bound  (with  a  few  exceptions)  in  uniform  style  ;  text-books  ;  a 
file  of  the  Annals  and  of  the  Proceedings  of  Conventions  and 
Conferences ;  photographic  views  of  institutions,  grouped  in  a 
large  frame  ;  and  other  views  in  a  portfolio.  The  Illinois  In- 
stitution makes  a  unique  contribution  of  four  large  volumes, 
containing  uncorrected  exercises  written  by  pupils  of  each  class 
in  the  Institution,  views  of  the  buildings,  and  views  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  their  class-rooms.    While  a  few  institu 
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tions  that  ought  to  be  represented  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  very  creditable  to  the 
profession,  and  well  repays  the  committee  for  the  time  and 
labor  expended  in  its  preparation.  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition 
will  find  this  collection  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Government  building.  Several  of  the  institutions  have  also 
contributed  to  the  representations  of  their  respective  States. 


Sauveur's  Normal  Class. — In  the  interests  of  the  natural 
method  of  teaching  language,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  French  Normal  Class  to  be  held  this  sum- 
mer, from  July  18  to  August  26,  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  distinguished  Professor  Sauveur,  whose  re- 
markable success  as  a  teacher  of  French  was  justly  commended 
by  Mr.  B.  D.  Pettengill  in  the  last  January  number  of  the  An- 
nals. We  have  no  question  that  any  of  our  teachers  who  may 
be  able  to  attend  this  class  will  not  only  make  valuable  acqui- 
sitions in  French,  but  will  also  obtain  many  suggestions  which 
will  be  very  useful  in  teaching  the  English  language  to  deaf- 
mutes.  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  proposed  course, 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  L.  Sauveur,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Commonwealth  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Conference  of  Principals. — We  regret  to  learn  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  serious,  probably  mortal,  illness  of  a  sister  of  Miss 
Rogers,  the  authorities  of  the  Clarke  Institution  have  with- 
drawn their  invitation  for  the  holding  of  the  Conference  of 
Principals  at  Northampton.  This  will  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  Conference  was  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
school  session  of  that  Institution,  and  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  thorough  examination  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
would  have  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Gillett  and  his  associates  on  the  committee,  however,  do 
not  allow  the  Conference  to  be  given  up.  It  will  be  held  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  the  members  will  en- 
joy the  hospitality  of  the  American  Asylum. 

The  National  Home. — Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  has  given  $2,000 
to  the  National  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mutes  in  New 
York  city. 
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THE  THIRD  CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOK. 
FIRST  DAY. 

The  Third  Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  met  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Wednesday  morning, 
July  12,  1876.  The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock 
by  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements.  After  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Principals  held  on  the  steamer  Rochester,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  July  20,  1874,  Dr.  Gillett  explained  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  change  of  the  proposed  place  of  meeting  from 
Northampton  to  Hartford,  and  from  Hartford  to  Philadelphia, 
and  closed  his  remarks  by  nominating  Rev.  Thos.  MacIntire,  of 
Indiana,  as  temporary  chairman.  The  nomination  was  adopted 
by  vote  of  the  Conference,  and  Mr.  MacIntire  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ijams,  of  Tennessee,  was  elected  temporary  sec- 
retary. 

Dr.  Gillett  stated  that  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  he  had  invited  the  editor  of  the  Annals  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference ;  on  motion  of  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  of  New 
York,  this  action  was  approved. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Palmer,  of  Ontario,  W.  Wilkinson,  of  California, 
and  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Enrollment.* 
 s  

*  By  vote  of  the  Conference,  the  duties  of  this  committee  were  subse- 
quently enlarged,  making  it  the  Committee  on  Enrollment,  Invitations, 
and  Business. 
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Messrs.  P.  G.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  I.  L.  Peet,  of  New  York, 
and  W.  H.  DeMotte,  of  Wisconsin,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  nominate  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Conference. 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Carter,  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  A. 
Belanger,  of  Montreal,  A.  H.  Abell,  of  New  Brunswick,  Sister 
Mary  Ann,  of  Buffalo,  and  Sister  Ildephonse,  of  Montreal,  ex- 
pressing their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Conference  ; 
also  a  letter  from  Dr.  L.  Turnbull,  of  Philadelphia,  expressing 
interest  in  the  Conference  and  a  desire  to  be  present. 

Dr.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Enrollment, 
reported  the  following  persons  as  present  and  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Conference  :* 

Edward  C.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joshua  Foster,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  O.  Fay,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Chas.  D.  McCoy,  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution,  Staunton,  Va. 

Rev.  Thos.  Maclntire,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Joseph  H.  Ijams,  Principal  of  the  Tennessee  Institution,  Knoxville,  Tenn . 

John  Nichols,  Principal  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Philip  G.  Gillett,  LL  D.,  Principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  111. 

W.  O.  Connor.  Principal  of  the  Georgia  Institution,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Wm.  D.  Kerr,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Institution,  Fulton,  Mo. 

J.  A.  McWhorter,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

W.  H.  DeMotte,  Principal  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot,  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Institution,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

J.  Van  Nostrand,  ex-Superintendent  of  the  Texas  Institution,  Austin,  Texas. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Columbia  Institution,  Washington. 

Warring  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the  California  Institution,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Jonathan  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Institution,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Ely,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  Institution,  Frederick,  Md. 

Roswell  H.  Kinney,  Principal  of  the  Nebraska  Institution,  Omaha,  Neb. 

James  H.  Logan,  Principal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Day  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal  of  the  Boston  Day  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Z.  C.  Whipple,  Principal  of  the  Home  School,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

J.  C.  Covell,  Principal  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution,  Romuey,  West  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kelsey,  Principal  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  Academy,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

F.  D.  Morrison,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  Colored  Institution,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  P.  Ralstin,  Principal  of  the  Colorado  Institution,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Alphonso  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Robert  P.  McGregor,  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Day  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Principal  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  Scott  Hutton,  Principal  of  the  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

W  J.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Thos.  Widd,  Principal  of  the  Montreal  Protestant  Institution,  Montreal,  Can. 

Edward  A.  Fay,  Editor  of  the  Annals,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Gillett,  from  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization, 


*  This  list,  as  here  given,  includes  the  names  of  several  members  who 
arrived  subsequently. 
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made  the  following  report  of  nominations  for  permanent  officers, 
which  was  adopted  : 

For  President,  Rev.  Thos.  MacIntire. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  J.  Foster,  W.  Wilkinson,  Miss  H.  B. 
I  Rogers,  and  W.  J.  Palmer. 

For  Secretaries,  E.  A.  Fay  and  C.  W.  Ely. 
For  Interpreter,  E.  C.  Stone. 

Mr.  MacIntire,  in  assuming  the  office  of  President,  expressed 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  pledged  his  best 
endeavors  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingell,  of  New  York,  led  the  Conference 
in  prayer. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  inviting  persons 
not  members  to  sit  with  the  Conference,  the  following  resolutions 
were  reported  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  from  the  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness, and  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  be  invited  to 
attend  the  regular  meetings  of  this  Conference,  together  with 
any  directors  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  may  be 
visiting  in  the  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  instructors  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  any  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
who  may  be  visiting  the  institution,  together  with  any  other 
persons  especially  interested  in  deaf-mute  instruction,  be  invited 
to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  voted  that  all  resolutions  and  motions  should  be  pre- 
sented in  writing. 

An  invitation  from  ex-Gov.  Pollock  to  visit  the  United  States 
Mint  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Whipple  gave  an  interesting  exposition  of  his  method  of 
teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading,  which  he  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  two  of  his  pupils.  One  of  thes°.  was  a  young  mail 
who  had  been  for  several  years  under  Mr.  Whipple's  tuition, 
and  had  had  no  other  teacher ;  the  other  was  a  lady  graduate 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  who  had  been  receiving  lessons 
from  Mr.  Whipple  for  less  than  a  year.  Neither  had  spoken 
before  coming  under  Mr.  Whipple's  instruction,  and  the  result 
in  both  cases  was  highly  creditable  to  him  and  his  method. 
The  skill  of  the  young  lady  in  speaking  and  lip-reading  was 
especially  remarkable,  considering  the  short  period  of  her  in- 
struction. 
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Afternoon  Session. 
The  Conference  met  at  three  o'clock,  and  after  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Logan  on  "  The  Necessity  of  a  Training 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  which  we  hope  to  publish  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Annals,  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Messrs.  G.  O.  Fay,  Wilkinson,  McWhorter,  Palmer, 
and  Peet — 

Rev.  Thos.  Arnold,  of  Northampton,  England,  by  invitation, 
addressed  the  Conference.  Mr.  Arnold  was  formerly  an  asso- 
ciate of  Dr.  Charles  Baker,  in  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  where 
he  taught  articulation.  The  pupils  of  this  school,  he  said, 
regarded  the  pursuit  of  articulation  as  difficult  and  unprofitable, 
and  there  were  other  obstacles,  but  the  results  obtained  sur- 
passed his  expectations.  Afterwards,  in  Australia,  he  taught 
private  pupils  by  this  means  with  great  success;  and  more 
recently,  in  England,  while  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
laborious  duties  of  a  large  parish,  he  had  nearly  prepared  a 
deaf-mute  for  admission  to  one  of  the  universities.  In  his 
opinion  the  German  method  of  instruction  is  superior  to  the 
French  method,  and  language  ought  to  be  taught  in  sentences, 
not  single  words,  from  the  outset. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read. 


CONSANGUINEOUS  MARRIAGES  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
DEAF-MUTISM. 

BY  EDWARD  A.  FAY,  M.  A.,  WASHINGTON. 

Is  the  intermarriage  of  relatives,  in  itself  and  irrespective  of 
inheritance,  a  true  cause  of  deaf-mutism  ?  Probably  most  in- 
telligent persons,  especially  those  who  have  been  connected 
with  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  have  observed  the 
considerable  number  of  pupils  who  are  the  issue  of  such  mar- 
riages, would  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  oj:>pose  this  view,  but  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  opposed  by  some 
very  respectable  authorities,  to  indicate  briefly  the  leading  ar- 
guments which  are  adduced  in  the  negative,  and  respectfully 
to  suggest  some  methods  by  which  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference may  render  valuable  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
but  important  problem. 

The  writers  who  maintain  the  harmlessness  of  consanguin- 
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eous  marriages  do  not  ignore  the  striking  statistics  on  the  sub- 
;  ject  that  have  been  collected  from  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  most  imposing  ar- 
ray of  such  statistics  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  single  publica- 
tion is  presented  in  the  elaborate,  able,  and  candid  work  in 
which  Mr.  Huth  defends  and  advocates  marriages  of  this  kind.* 
It  is  admitted  that,  hastily  examined,  the  greater  part  of  these 
statistics  do  appear  to  prove  that  injurious  effects  follow  the 
intermarriage  of  kindred ;  but  as  the  figures  are  shown  to  be 
unfounded  and  false  in  some  cases,  insufficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  others,  and  divergent  and  inconsistent  as  a  whole,  it  is 
claimed  that  their  value  as  evidence  is  entirely  destroyed. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  alarming  statistical  statements 
that  have  ever  been  made  with  respect  to  this  subject  is  that 
contained  in  a  paper  by  M.  Boudin,  of  Paris,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Annales  $  Hygiene  Publique,  (vol.  xviii,  pp.  5-82,) 
and  a  summary  of  which,  taken  from  the  Comptes  Rendus 
Hebdomadaires  des  Seances  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  (vol. 
lviii,  pp.  166,  167,)  has  been  "  going  the  rounds  "  of  our  Amer- 
ican newspapers  for  a  long  time.f  The  following  quotation  is 
translated  from  the  original  paper  : 

"  1.  Consanguineous  marriages  in  France  represent  about  2 
per  cent,  of  all  marriages,  while  the  proportion  of  congenital 
deaf-mutes  born  from  consanguineous  marriages  is  to  the  whole 
number  of  congenital  deaf-mutes : 

"a.  In  Lyons,  at  least  25  per  cent.; 
"  b.  In  Paris,  28  per  cent.; 
"  c.  In  Bordeaux,  30  per  cent. 
"  2.  The  proportion  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  increases  with 
the  degree  of  the  consanguinity  of  the  parents ;  if  we  represent 
by  1  the  danger  of  having  a  deaf-mute  child  in  an  ordinary 
marriage,  this  danger  is  represented  by — 
"  18  in  marriages  between  first  cousins  ; 
"  37  in  marriages  between  uncles  and  nieces  ; 
"  70  in  marriages  between  nephews  and  aunts. 
"  3.  In  Berlin,  among  the  Catholics,  the  proportion  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  1  in  10,000 ; 

"  Among  Christians  mostly  Protestant,  6  in  10,000 ; 
"  Among  the  Jews,  27  in  10,000. 

"  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  increases  ac- 


*  The  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  considered  with  respect  to  the  Laws  of 
Nations,  the  Results  of  Experience,  and  the  Teachings  of  Biology.  By 
Alfred  Henry  Huth.    London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill    L875.    Svo,  pp.  440. 

t  See  the  Annals,  vol.  xix,  p.  127. 
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cording  to  the  facilities  granted  to  consanguineous  marriages 
by  the  civil  and  religious  laws. 

"  4.  The  census  of  1840  showed  that  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa, 
in  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  among 
the  whites  was  2.3  in  10,000 ;  among  the  slaves,  212  in  10,000. 

"  That  is  to  say :  among  the  colored  population,  where  slavery 
affords  facility  to  consanguineous  and  even  incestuous  unions, 
the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  was  ninety-one  times  greater  than 
among  the  white  population,  who  are  protected  by  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  laws.    *    *  * 

"6.  The  most  healthy  parents,  if  related,  may  produce  deaf- 
mute  children  ;  on  the  other  hand,  deaf-mute  parents,  not  rela- 
ted, very  exceptionally  have  deaf-mute  children ;  the  prevalence 
of  deaf-mutism  among  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  parents 
is,  therefore,  entirely  independent  of  all  morbid  hereditary  in- 
fluence." 

This  is  certainly  a  terrible  indictment  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages, and  if  the  statistics  upon  which  it  is  founded  were  cor- 
rect it  would  be  entirely  conclusive ;  but  M.  E.  Dally,  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  M.  Boudin's,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Huth  as  having  estab- 
lished the  following  facts  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Gazette  Hebdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie,  (vol.  ix, 
pp.  499,  513,  531  :) 

1.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  for  M.  Boudin's  assertion  that 
';  consanguineous  marriages  in  France  represent  about  2  per 
cent,  of  all  marriages ;"  on  the  contrary,  5  per  cent,  would  be 
nearer  the  truth. 

2.  The  statistics  given  by  M.  Boudin  for  Paris  were  based 
upon  a  total  of  only  67  congenital  cases  who  happened  to  be 
pupils  in  the  Paris  Institution  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  whereas 
M.  Dally  ascertained  from  the  records  of  all  the  cases  that  had 
been  examined  thoroughly  in  that  institution  that  the  propor- 
tion of  pupils  who  were  derived  from  the  marriage  of  near  kin- 
dred was  only  5.8  per  cent.,  and  from  all  in  any  way  related  up 
to  the  seventh  degree  only  11.7  per  cent. 

3.  The  percentage  in  the  Bordeaux  Institution  was  really 
only  8.4  on  a  total  of  287  families,  relationship  being  noted 
up  to  the  fourth  degree. 

4.  The  Lyons  statistics  were  derived  from  some  merely 
verbal  data  given  by  M.  Perrin,  the  physician  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  that  city,  to  M.  Devay ;  when  questioned  by  a  friend  of 
M.  Dally,  M.  Perrin  hardly  remembered  the  fact,  and  said  that 
no  register  of  the  Lyons  Institution  showed  whether  cases  of 
deaf-mutism  resulted  from  consanguineous  marriages  or  not. 
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There  are  some  other  portions  of  M.  Boudin's  statistics,  not 
here  quoted,  of  which  M.  Dally  makes  similar  havoc  ;  whether 
he  does  so  with  regard  to  them  all  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
the  inaccuracies  shown  in  the  case  of  the  French  reports  must 
render  us  suspicious  of  the  figures  given  with  regard  to 
Berlin,  which,  even  if  correct,  are  offset  to  some  extent  by 
those  of  Nassau,  where  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  among 
the  Catholics  is  greater  than  among  the  Protestants.  Another 
explanation,  not  less  probable  than  M.  Boudin's,  of  the  diver- 
gent percentages  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  adherents  of 
different  religious  creeds,  may  be  found  in  the  Annals,  vol. 
xviii,  p.  206. 

As  for  the  Iowa  statistics,  we  can  easily  dispose  of  them  our- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  slavery  never  existed  in  Iowa.  This 
blunder — one  of  a  kind  we  have  learned  to  expect,  if  not  to 
excuse,  in  the  treatment  of  American  subjects  by  foreign  writ- 
ers— M.  Boudin  borrows  from  the  less  innocent  M.  Devay,* 
who,  though  not  unaware  of  the  geographical  objections  to 
his  argument,  compares,  in  order  to  show  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  slavery,  the  percentage  of  deaf-mutes  among  the  whites 
and  the  blacks  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa !  In  the 
second  place, — and  this  part  of  the  explanation  may  well  be 
mortifying  to  us  as  American  citizens, — the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1840  were  grossly  perverted  in  the  interests  of 
slavery,  so  as  falsely  to  indicate  that  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  free  blacks  of  the  North  suffered  from  various  physical 
infirmities  than  the  slaves  of  the  South.  Many  white  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Northern  States  were  recorded  in  the  census  as 
colored,  and  afflicted  not  only  with  deafness,  but  divers  other 
calamities.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
which  M.  Boudin  selects  as  affording  the  most  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  views, f  three  intelligent 
white  deaf-mutes,  all  graduates  of  the  Institution  at  Hartford, 
one  of  them  the  editor  of  an  influential  local  paper,  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  themselves  published  in  the  census  of 
1840  as  "  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  insane,  and  colored !  " 
The  truth  is  that  if  the  several  censuses  of  the  United  States 
prove  anything  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  slavery  upon 


*  Du  Banger  des  MaHages  Consanguins,  second  edition,  p.  12s. 
t  Jones  county,  Iowa. 
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deaf-mutism,  they  prove  just  the  opposite  of  what  MM.  Devay 
and  Boudin  would  have  them,  for  they  show  a  much  less  pro- 
portion of  deaf-mutes  among  the  black  than  among  the  white 
race. 

Another  fact  important  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  various  statistics  which  have  been  published  to 
demonstrate  the  evils  accruing  from  the  intermarriage  of  kin- 
dred is  their  remarkable  diversity.  Mr.  Huth  quotes  fourteen 
sets  of  statistics  based  upon  totals  of  congenital  cases  of  deaf- 
mutism  ranging  from  13  to  4,458 ;  among  these,  the  percentages 
of  the  numbers  derived  from  consanguineous  marriages  vary 
from  3.9  to  30.4.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  highest  percent- 
ages are  based  upon  small  totals,  while  the  large  totals,  like 
those  of  the  Irish  Census  Reports,  give  only  from  6  to  8  per 
cent.  But  the  great  divergencies  in  the  results  as  a  whole  cer- 
tainly detract  from  their  value  as  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

One  factor  essential  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us  has  never  been  ascertained ;  namely,  the  extent 
to  which  relatives  intermarry.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
proportion  of  consanguineous  marriages  producing  deaf-mute 
children  to  the  whole  number  of  consanguineous  marriages  is 
not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  consanguineous  marriages 
to  all  marriages,  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  in  districts  where  the  intermarriage  of  kindred  pre- 
vails the  percentage  of  deaf-mutism  to  the  whole  population  is 
not  greater  than  in  other  districts,  it  would  follow  that  deaf- 
mutism  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  intermarriage ;  on  the 
other  hand,  until  it  has  been  established  that  the  proportion  of 
deaf-mutes  born  of  consanguineous  marriages  exceeds  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  of  this  kind,  no  one  can  say  with  positive- 
ness  that  these  unions  are  a  true  cause  of  deaf-mutism.  The 
proportion  of  consanguineous  marriages  to  all  marriages  is  va- 
riously estimated.  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  "  judging  from  the  number 
of  cases  within  his  own  experience,"  puts  it,  with  reference  to 
the  marriage  of  first  and  second  cousins — beyond  which  degree 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  important  to  pursue  the  inquiry-— at 
scarcely  2  per  cent,  for  the  Middle  States  of  America.*  For 
France,  with  respect  to  all  degrees,  M.  Boudin,  as  we  have 
seen,  gives  it  at  2  per  cent.,  and  M.  Dally  at  5  per  cent.  Some 


*  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  p.  92. 
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statistics  of  Italy,  including  unions  between  brothers-in-law  and 
sisters-in-law,  cousins,  and  nearer  relatives,  say  1.24  per  cent. 
Other  estimates  have  been  made,  varying  from  10  per  cent, 
down  to  0.1  per  cent.;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Italian  sta- 
tistics, which  are  probably  derived  from  the  dispensations  for 
the  intermarriage  of  relatives  granted  by  the  Church,  and  the 
divergent  opinions  of  MM.  Boudin  and  Dally,  which  are  partly 
founded  on  incomplete  official  returns,  all  these  estimates  are 
scarcely  more  than  guess-work,  having  no  other  basis  than  the 
observations  and  impressions  of  individuals.  Such  observations, 
being  limited  in  their  range,  of  course  possess  little  value  ;  the 
only  general  declaration  that  can  be  made  with  respect  to  them 
is,  that  the  estimates  drawn  from  them  are  likely  to  be  below 
rather  than  above  the  mark,  for  the  reason  that  such  events  as 
the  intermarriage  of  kindred  make  little  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  persons  not  specially  interested,  unless  the  event  is 
emphasized  by  some  attendant  peculiarity.  For  example,  if 
cousins  of  our  acquaintance  marry,  and  their  children  are  af- 
flicted with  deaf-mutism,  we  associate  the  two  facts  in  our  minds 
as  being  possibly  cause  and  effect,  and  we  remember  the  rela- 
tionship ;  but  if  the  children  are  free  from  all  noticeable  defect, 
the  relationship,  though  once  known,  is  apt  to  pass  from  our 
recollection. 

The  only  important  scientific  inquiry  that  has  been  undertaken 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  consanguineous  marriages  to  all 
marriages  has  been  conducted  recently  by  Mr.  George  H.  Dar- 
win, Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  inherits  from 
his  father,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  a  rare  fondness  for  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Time  does  not  permit  me  here  to 
describe  the  intricate  process  he  pursued.  I  will  only  say  that 
it  was  based  upon  the  statements  of  Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry  " 
and  the  "  English  and  Irish  Peerage,"  the  marriages  announced 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  General  Registry  of  Marriages, 
and  numerous  inquiries  by  circular ;  that  it  was  not  less  ingenious 
than  laborious;  and  that  the  results,  though  limited  in  their 
extent  and,  within  these  limits,  probable  rather  than  certain,  are 
the  most  valuable  and  trustworthy  that  have  been  obtained. 
The  methods  he  followed  and  the  conclusions  he  reached  are 
described  in  detail  in  an  interesting  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  June  and  September. 
1875,  and,  with  some  abridgment,  in  an  article  in  the  Forf 
nightly  Review  for  July,  1875. 
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Mr.  Darwin  wisely  confined  his  investigation  to  the  definite 
relationship  of  first  cousins.  To  have  carried  it  further  would 
have  multiplied  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  with  no  commen- 
surate addition  to  the  value  of  the  result.  He  was  led  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

In  London,  comprising  all  classes,  the  proportion  of  first 
cousin  marriages  to  all  marriages  is  1^  per  cent.;  in  urban  dis 
tricts,  the  proportion  is  2  per  cent.;  in  rural  districts,  2 \  per 
cent.;  in  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes,  3^  per  cent.;  in 
the  aristocracy,  4^  per  cent. 

After  completing  this  inquiry  Mr.  Darwin  turned  his  attention 
to  the  English  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  their  pupils  who  were  the  issue 
of  first  cousins.  Here  he  met  with  considerable  difficulty  ;  not 
from  any  unwillingness  to  assist  him  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  institutions,  but  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  records. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  certain  information  with  respect  to 
only  366  families  containing  congenital  deaf-mutes.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  these  families,  8,  or  2.2  per  cent.,  were  the  offspring  of 
first  cousins.  As  this  percentage  corresponds  precisely  with 
the  percentage  of  first  cousin  marriages  to  all  marriages  for 
the  large  towns  and  the  country,  Mr.  Darwin's  carefully  collated 
statistics  afford  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  evil  results 
accrue  to  the  offspring  from  the  cousinship  of  their  parents. 

An  argument  sometimes  adduced  against  the  intermarriage 
of  relatives  is  the  large  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  to  be  found 
among  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  where  such  marriages  are 
common.  In  these  communities  deaf-mutism  frequently  exists 
in  connection  with  goitre  and  cretinism,  and  the  responsibility 
for  the  triple  affliction  is  charged  upon  the  kinship  of  the  parents. 
But  it  has  been  shown  quite  conclusively  that  goitre  and  cretin- 
ism, the  causes  of  which  are  better  understood  than  those  of 
deaf-mutism,  are  due  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  percolates  the  water  the  inhabitants  drink.  In  one  valley 
where  different  water  was  introduced  from  a  distance  by  means 
of  pipes,  these  diseases  entirely  ceased  to  appear  in  every  family 
that  used  the  new  water.  In  some  of  these  valleys,  moreover, 
it  has  long  been  customary  for  the  young  men  to  seek  healthy 
wives  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain ;  but  the  new- 
comers soon  get  goitres,  and  their  children  are  often  cretins.* 

*  St.  Liger,  Etudes  &wr  Iss  Causes  du  Cretinisme,  etc.,  quoted  by  Huth, 
p.  214. 
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On  the  other  hand,  numerous  instances  are  cited  by  Mr.  Huth 
of  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  world  where  consanguin- 
eous marriages  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  and  yet  the  children 
are  more  than  ordinarily  free  from  deaf-mutism  and  other  defects. 
Prominent  among  these  instances  may  be  mentioned  the  settle- 
ment formed  by  the  deserters  from  the  English  ship  Bounty 
upon  Pitcairn  Island  in  1790 ;  a  community  in  Java,  and 
another  in  Dahomey ;  the  people  of  Iceland ;  and  several  isolated 
fishing  populations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  breeding  of 
animals  from  the  same  parentage  have  been  carried  on  under 
conditions  so  varying,  and  with  results  so  conflicting,  that  but 
little  importance  can  be  attached  to  conclusions  derived  from 
this  source.  They  doubtless  show  a  tendency  to  the  repro- 
duction and  increase  of  any  disease  or  taint  that  may  be  com- 
mon to  both  parents ;  but  if  the  experiments  described  by  Mr. 
Huth  as  having  been  conducted  by  M.  Legrain  were  genuine, 
the  closest  kind  of  in-and-in  breeding,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
rabbits,  is  entirely  harmless,  provided  healthy  animals  are  al- 
ways selected.  It  is  not  denied  by  the  writers  who  defend  the 
intermarriage  of  kindred  that  family  diseases  and  defects,  if  any 
such  exist,  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated  and  intensified  by  in- 
heritance from  consanguineous  parents,  just  as  they  would  be 
by  inheritance  from  parents  of  the  most  remote  and  divergent 
races,  provided  a  predisposition  to  the  same  disease  existed  in 
each.  But  it  is  argued  by  Mr.  Huth  that  the  intermarriage  of 
relatives  has  this  advantage  over  outside  marriages,  that  in 
them  "  one  can  exercise  some  selection,  since  a  man  generally 
knows  the  state  of  health  and  the  disposition  of  members  of 
his  own  family."  As  an  offset  to  this  may  be  quoted  Mr.  Dar- 
win's forcible  suggestion  that  "  no  man  knows  with  certainty, 
until  towards  the  end  of  life,  what  ills  may  lie  hidden  in  his 
edition  of  the  family  constitution ;"  and  it  may  be  added  that 
couples  desiring  to  marry,  whether  related  or  not,  are  too  apt 
to  be  little  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  even 
when  well  aware  that  evil  results  will  probably  accrue  to  their 
offspring. 

While  the  advocates  of  consanguineous  marriages  dispute 
the  value  of  the  statistics  that  have  been  collected  to  show  that 
such  marriages  are  followed  by  evil  consequences — on  the  ground 
that  we  have  no  proof  that  these  consequences  are  not  the  re- 
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suit  of  morbid  inheritance,  and  for  other  reasons  already  indi- 
cated— they  attach  great  importance  to  every  case  in  which  no 
ill  results  appear  ;  for  u  if  it  is  true,"  they  ask,  "  that  the  inter- 
marriage of  near  kin  will  of  itself,  without  any  previous  taint 
or  hereditary  tendency  whatever,  produce  offspring  who  suffer 
from  some  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  or  none  at  all,  then 
why  do  not  all  marriages  of  this  sort  produce  these  effects  f ' 
Many  instances  where  such  unions  have  resulted  in  sound  and 
healthy  offspring  are  adduced  in  Mr.  Huth's  book,  and  we  find 
others  in  a  thoughtful  paper  read  before  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  New  York,  in  1870,  by  its  president,  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilder.*  One  of  the  most  impressive  cases  is  quoted  from  M. 
Alfred  Bourgeois,  who  presents  a  genealogical  table  of  his  own 
family,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  five  generations,  there  were 
more  than  eight  consanguineous  marriages  without  evil  results. 
Another  is  from  the  elder  M.  Seguin,  who  gives  the  statistics 
of  ten  consanguineous  marriages  that  have  occurred  in  his 
family,  all  of  first  cousins  or  of  uncles  and  nieces,  with  various 
complications  ;  and  all,  except  one  which  was  barren,  producing 
large  families  of  healthy  children.  The  instances  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  near  kindred  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  especially  in 
the  early  annals  of  Hebrew  history,  are  numerous  and  striking. 
Abraham  married  his  half-sister  Sarah,  and  founded  a  race 
which,  intermarrying  continually  within  itself  and  often  within 
the  limits  of  close  consanguinity,  has  maintained  its  existence 
and  vigor  to  the  present  day  in  every  variety  of  climate 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  ;  Abraham's  brother 
Nahor  married  Milcah,  his  own  niece,  and  his  son  Isaac  mar- 
ried Kebekah,  the  daughter  of  Nahor ;  Isaac's  son  Esau  mar 
ried  Mahalath,  a  granddaughter  of  Abraham,  while  Jacob,  his 
other  son,  married  Leah  and  Rachel,  his  own  first  cousins  ; 
Jacob's  great-grandson  Amram  married  Jochabed,  his  own  aunt ; 
and  the  results  of  this  last  union,  following  these  generations 
of  consanguineous  marriages,  were  Moses,  the  law-giver,  Aaron, 
the  orator,  and  Miriam,  the  prophetess. 

This  paper  has  been  limited  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  marriage  of  relatives  in 
producing  deaf-mutism  ;  with  respect  to  the  other  evil  results 
sometimes  attributed  to  this  as  a  cause — idiocy,  insanity,  mal- 

*  Transactions  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  year  1870,  p.  34. 
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formations,  sterility,  etc. — it  may  be  said  that  the  arguments 
adduced  on  each  side  have  about  equal  force  with  those  relating 
to  deaf-mutism.  The  whole  question,  important  as  it  is,  must 
rest  in  abeyance  and  obscurity  until  more  and  clearer  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  by  future  investigations. 

In  the  solution  of  this  important  problem,  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Conference,  your  position  as  principals  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  imposes  upon  you  a  serious 
duty.    How  shall  it  be  performed  \ 

In  the  first  place,  your  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  consan- 
guineous parents  of  your  pupils  should  be  made  as  minute  and 
explicit  as  possible.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  record  the  fact 
of  kinship,  as  if  satisfied  that  this  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  deaf- 
mutism  ;  other  possible  causes  should  be  sought  with  quite  as 
much  assiduity  as  in  the  case  of  parents  not  related,  and  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  should  be  carefully  ascertained.  Such 
questions  as  these  should  be  closely  pressed  in  every  case :  Is 
deafness  at  all  hereditary  in  the  family  ?  Are  there  any  other 
instances  of  it  among  the  relatives  of  either  parent,  or,  espe- 
cially, among  the  relatives  common  to  both  parents  ?  Can  any 
possible  reason  besides  kinship  be  suggested  for  the  misfor- 
tune? For  instance,  did  the  mother  have  any  occasion  of 
fright,  or  other  undue  excitement,  during  pregnancy  ?  Is,  or 
was,  either  parent  intemperate  ?  Has  either  parent  any  disease 
or  defect,  or,  more  especially,  is  there  any  disease  or  defect 
common  to  both  parents,  or  were  any  of  their  common  ances- 
tors thus  afflicted?  In  this  connection  inquiry  should  be 
directed  particularly  to  scrofula,  which  so  often  accompanies 
deaf-mutism  that  the  inheritance  of  a  scrofulous  tendency  seems 
a  not  improbable  cause  of  deafness.  Other  questions  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  will  occur  to  every  one,  and  the  answers  given  in 
each  case  will  suggest  further  points  for  investigation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  results  obtained  should  be  published 
in  your  annual  reports,  or  in  the  Annals.  This  is  now  done 
in  comparatively  few  instances.  The  reports  should  be  made 
almost  as  minute  as  the  inquiries.  To  say  that  a  certain  num- 
ber or  proportion  of  pupils  are  the  children  of  consanguineous 
parents  is  insufficient;  the  precise  degree  of  consanguinity 
should  be  stated,  and  it  is  more  important  to  give  the  number 
or  proportion  of  the  families  containing  deaf-mutes  than  of  the 
deaf-mutes  themselves.    The  form  in  which  these  figures  may 
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be  given  is  a  matter  of  less  moment ;  but  if,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  California,  in  his  last  Annual  Report,  with 
respect  to  other  statistics,  the  proportions  are  uniformly  stated 
in  decimals,  and  the  decimals  carried  to  the  third  figure,  it  will 
greatly  simplify  their  future  collation  and  comparison. 

Finally,  your  influence,  collective  and  individual,  should  be 
used  to  obtain,  in  connection  with  our  National  and  State  cen- 
suses, an  inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  kindred  intermarry ; 
let  every  man  be  asked  what  relation  of  kinship,  if  any,  exists 
between  him  and  his  wife.  Before  the  last  census  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  taken,  several  men  illustrious  in  science 
and  literature  made  an  attempt  to  have  this  question  inserted ; 
but  the  proposal  was  laughed  at  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
coming  from  "  speculative  philosophers  "  whose  idle  curiosity 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  gratify ;  and  though  supported  by 
such  men  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  Dr.  Playfair,  it  was  finally 
rejected  with  scorn.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  that  body  seemed 
to  be  as  indifferent  to  the  causes  which  are  supposed  to  produce 
deaf-mutism  as  they  have  always  shown  themselves  to  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes.  As  our  legislators  have  generally  mani- 
fested a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  we  may  venture  to  believe  they  will  respond  favorably  to 
any  suggestions  that  may  be  made  looking  to  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  misfortune;  or,  if  the  marriage  of  relatives  be 
proved  not  to  be  a  true  cause  of  deaf-mutism  and  other  evils, 
to  the  removal  of  the  doubts  in  which  the  subject  is  now  en- 
veloped. 

If  a  general  and  vigorous  effort  shall  be  made  by  the  princi- 
pals of  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  directions 
here  indicated,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  an  accumulation  of 
statistics  which  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  hitherto 
obtained,  and  which  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  not  only  to 
the  knowledge  but  to  the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


Mr.  Hutton  said  he  had  always  found  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining statistics  on  this  subject.  Parents  were  not  willing  to 
answer  his  questions.  He  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper 
that  our  present  data  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach 
a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  intermarriage. 
His  own  range  of  observation  had  been  very  limited,  bat  so  far 
as  he  had  observed  the  results  were  injurious.  In  the  Maritime 
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Proyinces  of  British  North  America,  where  intermarriage  was 
quite  common  in  the  period  of  their  early  history,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  to  the  whole  population  was  larger  than  the 
average  proportion  in  other  countries.* 

Dr.  Peet  approved  the  suggestions  of  the  paper  with  regard 
to  obtaining  full  statistics ;  such  a  course  is  pursued  in  the 
New  York  Institution.  Another  important  subject  for  investi- 
gation is  that  of  intermarriage  among  deaf-mutes ;  recently  the 
question  was  submitted  to  him  whether  such  marriages  were 
likely  to  result  in  deaf-mute  offspring  or  not,  and  upon  exam- 
ining the  history  of  the  marriages  of  this  kind  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  whole  number  had  produced  one  or  more  deaf-mute 
children. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  we  were  too  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions  on 
this  subject.  We  find  that  the  parents  of  a  deaf-mute  child 
are  related,  and  we  are  immediately  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  misfortune,  and  ask  no  further  questions.  There 
is  no  analogy  in  nature  to  support  the  common  belief  that  con- 
sanguineous marriages  are  injurious.  The  finest  cattle  are 
produced  by  breeding  in-and-in.  In  raising  choice  cattle  re- 
gard is  had  not  to  the  consanguinity  of  their  parents,  but  to 
certain  points  of  excellence  which  it  is  desired  to  reproduce 
and  develop.  Mankind  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom  and 
is  governed  by  the  same  natural  laws.  True,  any  defect  in 
both  parents  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  and  aggravated  in  the 
offspring ;  but  if  two  related  persons  who  are  free  from  defect 
marry,  the  result  will  be  offspring  superior  to  the  average. 
We  ought  not  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  laws  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  kindred,  for  no  f»cts  have  been  established  which 
justify  such  laws.  If  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  which  are  known  to  be  productive  of  evil  results  to 
mankind,  is  an  undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen, legislation  forbidding  the  marriage  of  relatives,  the  results 
of  which  are  as  yet  undetermined,  is  still  more  objectionable. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  said  that  when  we.  were  urged  to  collect 

*  An  interesting  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  Provinces  in  this 
respect  may  be  found  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  12-17.  Mr.  Hutton 
here  suggests  seven  causes  for  the  deterioration  of  physique  among  the 
colonial  population  as  compared  with  the  parent  land,  among  which  he 
regards  the  intermarriage  of  kindred  as  the  most  important. 
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statistics  the  question  that  arose  in  his  mind  was,  Cut  bqno? 
Nature  is  stronger  than  law,  and  people  will  marry  in  spite  of 
statistics,  and  in  spite  of  law.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
ask  parents  only  the  most  general  questions,  and  yet  he  had 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  truthful  answers. 

Dr.  Gillett  said  it  was  his  belief  that  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
of  all  the  blindness,  deaf -mutism,  and  idiocy  in  the  world  is  the 
result  of  consanguineous  marriages.  The  statistics  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  certainly  show  as  large  a  proportion  as  this 
with  regard  to  deaf-mutism.  He  had  found  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  truth  with  respect  to  such  marriages  from  the 
parents  of  pupils ;  in  some  cases  answers  had  been  given  which 
he  afterwards  found  to  be  false.  He  thought  consanguineous 
marriages  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  expressed  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Gillett's  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  cases  whose  parents  were  related  was 
far  too  large.  Among  the  216  deaf-mute  and  blind  persons  who 
had  been  pupils  of  the  California  Institution,  but  one  family 
was  represented  in  which  there  was  relationship  before  marriage. 
In  this  instance  there  were  three  deaf-mute  children ;  but  the 
father  was  so  deaf  that  it  was  difficult  to  converse  with  him, 
and  it  was  far  more  probable  that  the  affliction  was  inherited 
than  that  it  was  the  result  of  consanguinity. 

Dr.  Palmer  said  the  Ontario  Institution  was  only  six  years 
old,  but  the  proportion  of  the  children  of  cousins  was  very  large ; 
quite  as  large,  he  thought,  as  Dr.  Gillett's  estimate. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  we  should  remember  that,  taking  society 
as  it  exists,  the  number  of  persons  entirely  free  from  defect  is 
very  small,  and  the  probability  is  that  when  relatives  marry 
there  is  some  defect  common  to  l»oth  which  will  be  perpetuated 
and  intensified.  He  had  not  given  the  subject  careful  investi- 
gation, but  he  was  sure  that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  deaf- 
mute  children  wrho  wrere  the  offspring  of  kindred  had  come  under 
his  observation.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  position  he  took 
several  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes* 
sustained  by  Dr.  Peet,  especially  as  it  had  recently  been  attacked 
in  the  Annals  by  a  distinguished  English  authority.! 

Mr.  G.  O.  Fay  said  that  while  it  might  be  desirable  to  obtain 
fuller  statistics  than  at  present,  it  was  hardly  practicable.  Pa- 


*  See  the  Annals,  vol.  xviii,  page  202. 

f  The  Rev.  Samuel  Smith;  see  the  Annals,  vol  xxi.  page  L42. 
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rents  would  consider  such  minute  questions  as  were  proposed 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  an  impertinent  interference  with 
their  private  affairs,  and  would  refuse  to  answer  them.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  truthful  replies  even  to  the  inquiries 
now  made. 

Mr.  Notes  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  consider  the  paper  of  Professor  Fay,  and  report  to  this 
Conference,  or  through  the  Annals,  the  practical  issues  of  this 
question,  and  to  prepare  a  series  of  inquiries  to  be  presented 
to  the  parents  of  pupils. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Notes,  Peet,  and 
Gillett  were  appointed  such  committee. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  school  and  study  be  considered  on  Thursday  morning 
at  11  o'clock. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  inserting  the 
words  "  in  secret  session  "  after  the  word  "  considered." 

The  amendment  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Peet,  Palmer,  and 
Wilkinson,  who  urged  that  in  the  call  for  the  Conference  it 
was  said  that  the  proceedings  were  to  be  informal,  and  were 
not  to  be  published ;  that  not  only  would  no  good  effect  be 
produced  by  a  public  discussion,  but  that  it  might  awaken 
unpleasant  feelings ;  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  the  members 
of  the  Conference  to  pass  sharp  criticisms  upon  the  action  of 
boards  of  directors  whose  servants  they  were,  and  to  whom 
they  had  no  right  to  dictate ;  that  the  principals  present  could 
compare  notes  more  freely  in  private  than  in  public,  and  that 
at  some  future  time,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  the  results  might 
be  given  to  the  world. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Gallaudet,  G.  O. 
Fat,  Notes,  Ely,  and  Gillett.  They  maintained  that  the 
wording  of  the  call  for  the  Conference  had  no  reference  to 
the  question  whether  the  sessions  should  be  public  or  not,  but 
referred  merely  to  the  official  publication  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  manner  of  Convention  Reports ;  that  whatever  interpreta- 
tion might  be  put  upon  the  wording  of  the  call,  the  Conference 
was  in  no  way  bound  by  it,  but  was  competent  to  make  rules  for 
itself ;  that  the  principals  of  institutions  were  not  servants  of 
the  boards,  of  directors  in  any  such  sense  as  not  to  have  the 
right  publicly  to  discuss  their  measures  ;  that  the  members  of 
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the  Conference  had  been  sent  there  by  the  boards  of  directors  to 
seek  light  and  instruction,  and  convey  it  back  openly  to  them, 
and  that  secrecy,  giving  the  impression  that  the  Conference 
had  something  to  conceal,  would  weaken  the  moral  force  of 
its  conclusions. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  resolution  adopted  ;  after 
which  the  Conference  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  Conference  was  opened  Thursday  morning  at  10  o'clock 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  ART  EDUCATION  TO 
DEAF-MUTES. 

BY  THOMAS  WIDD,   MONTKEAL,  CANADA. 

Among  the  many  questions  of  the  present  day  engrossing  the 
public  mind,  and  immediately  concerned  with  the  education  of 
the  young,  there  is  none  engaging  so  little  attention,  and  yet 
of  so  vital  importance,  as  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of 
a  judicious  and  correct  system  of  aesthetic  culture.  This  is  a 
serious  want  in  our  educational  department,  and  the  sooner  the 
remedy  is  employed  the  better  for  the  education  of  the  young 
in  the  refining  and  ennobling  of  their  natures  through  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  so  profusely  scattered  over 
God's  visible  world. 

A  pure,  genuine  perception  of  beauty  is  the  highest  degree 
of  education.  It  is  the  master-key  of  the  mind  and  the  ultimate 
polish  of  man.  In  his  nature  the  sense  of  beauty  is  so  deeply 
rooted  that  it  manifests  itself  to  him  in  various  ways,  and  his 
appreciation  of  it  is  so  much  the  greater  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  mental  cultivation  we  bring  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  how 
true  is  the  saying — 

"Each  pleasing  art  gives  softness  to  the  mind, 
And  by  our  studies  are  our  lives  refined." 

For  the  mind  of  man,  educated  and  refined,  desires  to  be 
elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  noble  and  the  pure,  and 
loves  to  hold  communion  with  and  share  in  the  lofty  movements 
of  fine  minds.  And  we  know  that  to  the  uneducated  the  beau- 
tiful, in  its  fine,  spiritual  sense,  is  lost.  They  find  pleasure  only 
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in  the  trivial  and  the  common-place.  But  the  cultivation  of 
man's  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  if  guided  by  reason 
and  pure  religion,  will  counteract  the  debasing  tendency  of  ma- 
terialism, elevating  him  into  a  new  world,  full  of  everything 
which  can  administer  to  pure  and  intellectual  gratification.  The 
more  active  man's  moral  nature  becomes,  the  greater  the  prob- 
ability that  the  inferior  propensities  will  be  confined  within 
strict  limits. 

The  Creator,  in  His  bountiful  goodness,  has  spread  beauty 
over  all  nature  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  has  given  it  for  our  use 
and  pleasure:  not  to  be  coldly  acknowledged,  but  to  be  taken 
into  our  hearts,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  us,  raising  our 
thoughts  above  materialism,  causing  us,  through  the  contem- 
plation of  His  wonderful  works,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  order 
of  harmony  and  goodness  and  to  His  love,  manifested  in  His  cre- 
ation. As  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  has  sung,  ;'  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  han- 
diwork." 

And  since  God,  in  His  wisdom,  has  seen  proper  to  deprive 
some  of  our  fellow-men  of  the  gift  of  speech,  is  it  not  essential 
that  we  take  measures  for  the  introduction  among  them  of  that 
universal  language,  the  language  of  design?  For  has  it  not 
been  truly  said,  "  The  pencil  speaks  the  language  of  all  nations  ?" 

Then  let  us  earnestly  consider  if  in  educating  deaf-mutes, 
opening  up  to  them  the  beauties  of  this  language,  we  are  not 
carrying  to  them  a  boon — one  which  they  will  dearly  prize.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  giving  pupils  the  art  of  drawing  as  a  mere 
accomplishment  for  the  amusement  of  leisure  moments.  It 
should  not  only  be  studied  for  its  beauty,  but  cultivated  for 
practical  use,  applying  it  to  the  occupations  and  necessities  of 
life,  combining  the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  It  will  not  only 
afford  pleasure,  but  it  will  open  up  inexhaustible  sources  of  util- 
ity ;  it  will  practise  the  eye  to  observe  and  the  hand  to  record 
the  forms  of  beauty  which  surround  us. 

HOW  BEST  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ART  EDUCATION. 

Now  the  question  arises,  how  best  can  we  obtain  an  art  edu- 
cation such  as  is  desirable  for  deaf-mutes !  Laboring,  as  they 
do,  under  manifold  disadvantages  in  acquiring  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation, it  is  highly  important  that  everything  should  be  reduced 
to  as  good  and  easy  a  system  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  been  requested  to  give  you  a  slight  sketch 
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of  my  method.*  It  will  naturally  be  incomplete,  for  such  sys- 
tems are  best  illustrated  on  the  blackboard. 

Since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  "  all  who  can  learn  to  write 
can  learn  to  draw,"  drawing  in  all  our  schools  should  be  com- 
pulsory, as  without  this  no  systematic  course  can  be  carried  out 
successfully  in  the  classes. 

The  classes,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be  graded.  The 
lower  form  of  pupils  should  be  taught  the  nature  and  property 
of  lines,  and  simple  primary  forms.  They  should  comprehend 
the  difference  between  a  straight  and  a  curved  line,  and  how  to 
combine  them ;  also  vertical  and  horizontal,  oblique  and  par- 
allel lines.  These  they  should  be  taught  to  put  into  angles, 
squares,  ovals,  etc.;  and  as  economy  is  desirable,  the  slate  can 
advantageously  be  used  in  this  class,  at  least  until  such  time  as 
a  certain  firmness  of  hand  is  acquired. 

The  second  form  may  be  furnished  with  a  cheap  brown  pa- 
per, cut  into  convenient  and  uniform  sizes,  and  each  pupil  fur- 
nished with  a  piece  of  white  crayon.  This  works  freely,  and 
shows  distinctly  upon  the  brown  paper,  and  any  incorrect  line 
is  easily  erased  with  a  small  piece  of  rag.  The  teacher  having 
drawn  the  lesson  upon  the  blackboard,  the  pupils  should  be 
given  sufficient  time  to  copy  it,  the  teacher  pointing  out  how 
best  to  do  so.  As  the  pupil  finishes  his  task  it  must  be  in- 
spected by  the  tea  cher,  and,  if  correct,  passed ;  faults  being 
pointed  out  and  good  lines  praised.  When  the  drawing  is 
passed  by  the  teach  er,  the  pupil  should  rub  it  with  the  rag  to 
erase  the  crayon  marks,  leaving  just  sufficient  indication  to 
give  a  firmness  to  the  hand  as  the  pupil  passes  the  black  lead- 
pencil  over  it,  correcting  any  line  needing  it. 

Now  the  teacher  may  select  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  drawings,  and  point  out  the  merits  of  the  one  and  the  ob- 
jections to  the  other.  Each  pupil  should  sign  his  or  her  name 
to  the  drawings,  also  the  date  and  class,  and  the  drawings 
should  be  put  away.  The  lessons  should  consist  of  geometri- 
cal forms  and  perspective  in  its  simplest  forms,  the  teacher  to 
prove  to  the  pupils  their  correctness.  This  class  may  be  given 
angles,  oblongs,  cubes,  trefoils,  etc.,  and  these  forms  should  be 
filled  with  a  simple  and  chaste  design,  teachers  at  all  times  in- 

*  The  details  here  given  are  furnished,  in  substance,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gray, 
instructor  in  art  in  the  Montreal  Protestant  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 
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si  sting  on  simplicity  combined  with  neatness  of  execution. 
The  pupils  may  occasionally  be  exercised  in  filling  such  figures 
with  original  designs.  They  take  great  interest  in  this,  and 
rapidly  acquire  a  facility  in  doing  it.  The  writer  has  by  this 
practice  obtained  good  designs  in  geometrical  forms  from 
children  of  six  years  of  age,  who  were  unable  to  write  their 
names. 

Occasionally,  objects  in  their  natural  form  should  be  drawn 
for  them,  such  as  the  horse-chestnut  leaf,  the  maple,  the  oak, 
or  the  ivy ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  drawn  in  a  conventional 
style,  the  teacher  explaining  the  reason  why.  Naturalism  is 
not  good  ornamentation.  I  have  often  found  it  useful  in  my 
teaching  of  deaf-mutes  to  draw  one  object  incorrectly  and  an- 
other correctly.  The  pupils  perceive  at  a  glance  the  imper- 
fections. The  ouline  of  a  vase  or  a  portion  of  a  moulding  will 
serve  this  purpose. 

For  the  use  of  classes,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  collect  a  number 
of  specimen  leaves,  selected  for  the  beauty  of  their  curves  and 
art  properties.  The  use  of  these  is  to  illustrate  and  suggest 
graceful  forms  for  vases  and  all  ceramic  ware.  The  leaves  can 
be  pressed  and  glued  to  a  stout  card-board,  and  will  be  found 
valuable  in  the  classes.  A  good  collection  of  growing  plants, 
ferns,  etc.,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  at  all  times  be 
available  for  pupils. 

The  teacher  should  always  endeavor  to  make  the  lesson  in- 
teresting, conveying  as  much  instruction  as  possible  in  the 
short  space  allowed  for  the  lesson,  and  he  should  feel,  on  leav- 
ing the  class,  that  it  has  been  a  good  lesson.  It  may  be  im- 
possible always  to  feel  this  ;  but  he  should  not  be  depressed, 
but  study  so  to  combine  and  arrange  the  next  one  that  the  de- 
sired result  will  be  obtained. 

In  the  teaching  of  perspective  lessons,  the  teacher  must  be  as 
practical  as  possible.  A  door,  a  chair,  a  box,  or  a  book,  will  furn- 
ish objects  of  illustration.  Place  a  pupil  opposite  a  closed  door. 
He  sees  it  fills  the  aperture.  Now  open  the  door,  and  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  too  large  to  fill  the  space.  Send  the  pupil  to  the 
other  side,  into  the  hall  or  adjoining  room,  and  the  reverse  is 
the  case ;  it  looks  too  small. 

The  teacher,  if  not  quick,  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  arrange 
notes,  and  roughly  sketch  the  designs  intended  for  the  day's 
lesson.  This  will  be  of  great  benefit,  and  there  will  be  more 
prospect  of  success. 
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The  third  grade  or  class  should  be  allowed  to  draw  from  the 
flat  and  the  round,  and  their  designs  may  now  assume  more 
originality  and  tend  to  practical  use.  Designs  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  lace,  table  linen,  carpets,  ceramic  ware,  iron  cast- 
ings, cabinet  work,  or  whatever  taste  or  use  may  suggest,  may 
be  sought. 

Good  designs  and  good  casts,  with  books  treating  upon  their 
studies,  are  essential  to  this  class.  These,  if  well  selected,  need 
not  necessarily  be  expensive.  As  the  pupil  may  experience  a 
difficulty  in  arranging  models,  neutral-tinted  backgrounds  of 
unglazed  cotton  will  serve  to  shut  out  other  objects  which  would 
confuse  the  eye.  They  will  enable  the  pupil  to  place  his  model 
in  an  advantageous  position.  All  drawings  made  in  this  class 
should  be  on  white  paper,  unless  for  a  special  purpose  a  tinted 
ground  is  needed.  Many  of  these  designs  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  workshops,  if  possible  to  do  so,  such  as  furniture, 
fretwork,  turning,  carving,  etc.,  or  whatever  industry  is  con- 
nected with  the  Institution. 

The  fourth  form  or  grade  should  consist  of  those  who  wish 
to  follow  art  in  its  various  forms  as  a  profession,  as  painting, 
modelling,  illustrating,  engraving,  carving,  etc.  As  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  writer  to  define  what  are  the  best  studies  to  pursue 
in  this  class,  I  will  not  attempt  it  in  so  short  a  paper.  It  must 
be  simply  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  direct  their  studies  to  na- 
ture, their  previous  training  partly  preparing  them  to  master 
the  details ;  and  by  diligence  and  perseverance  only  can  they 
hope  to  succeed.  Indeed,  all  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  prepare 
them  to  enter  the  studio  of  some  experienced  artist  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  any  of  these  branches. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  natural  objects  and  from  the  life 
must  engage  their  attention,  for  it  is  ODly  from  the  great  teacher, 
nature,  that  they  can  become  acquainted  with  correct  forms  and 
good  color. 

THE  HARMONY  OF  COLORS. 

There  is  one  more  study  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  deaf-mutes  take  a  strong  interest.  It  is 
the  harmony  of  colors.  The  system  which  the  writer  invented 
for  this  purpose  is  at  once  simple  and  beneficial.  It  is  to  cut 
up  what  painters  call  "  academy  board  "  into  small  cards.  It 
can  be  procured  at  any  artists'  color  shop.  The  sheet  is  about 
18  by  24  inches,  and  will  not  warp,  and  is  ready  tu  receive  the 
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colors.  A  complete  set  of  graduated  tints  from  black  to  white, 
each  one  duplicated,  making  about  20  tints  altogether,  is  re- 
quired. You  then  prepare  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
colors,  duplicating  each,  so  that  instead  of  9  you  have  18  col- 
ors, viz : 

Primary. 

2  red.  2  blue.  2  yellow. 

Secondary. 

2  green.  2  orange.  2  purple. 

Tertiary. 

2  russet.  2  olive.  2  citrine. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  you  make  a  few  tints,  which  is  done 
by  the  admixture  of — 

White. 

2  light  blue. 

2     "  green. 

2     "  yellow. 

2     "  red. 

2  "  purple. 
These  will  prove  sufficient  for  working  purposes. 
A  color  board  is  now  necessary.  This  is  composed  of  two 
uprights,  into  which  are  mortised  two  pine  boards,  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  four  inches  wide,  a  small  groove  running  along 
the  bottom  of  them  to  hold  the  cards  in  their  place.  It  can  be 
so  fastened  that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. In  mortising  the  cross-boards,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  slant  so  that  the  cards  rest  against  the  board  and  project 
a  little  above,  for  the  convenience  of  handling  quickly.  Thus 
provided,  the  teacher  requests  a  pupil  to  select  from  the  lower 
board  the  primary  colors,  and  arrange  them  upon  the  upper 
board.  Then  the  secondary  and  next  the  tertiary  colors  are 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Another  pupil  may  arrange  these  ac- 
cording to  their  harmony.  The  teacher  can  displace  a  few  of 
them,  and  call  another  pupil  to  replace  them.  Answers  can  be 
given  upon  their  slates  why  they  do  so,  and  what  effect  one 
color  will  have  by  being  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  another. 
Next,  point  out  warm  and  cold  colors,  or  you  may  take  a  red 
and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  and  at  each  side  its 
complementary  color,  green.  So  on,  through  the  colors  of  the 
board,  always  arranging  as  to  harmony.  It  is  very  essential  to 
test  all  the  pupils,  for  some  may  be  color-blind. 
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This  will  be  found  excellent  practice  for  lower  forms.  The 
higher  class  should  mix  and  prepare  the  diagram  of  color,  and 
carry  it  out  in  decorative  specimens.  The  teacher  can  carry- 
out  instructions  in  regard  to  dress,  furniture,  and  matters  of 
taste.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  and 
correct  answers  given  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
quire essays  from  the  pupils  on  this  subject.  These  questions 
and  answers  I  have  found  beneficial  to  both  .teacher  and  pupil; 
the  former  more  readily  understands  the  working  of  the  pupils' 
minds,  and  can  give  light  to  their  doubts  and  difficulties. 

In  regard  to  the  above  excellent  system  for  giving  an  art  ed- 
ucation to  deaf-mutes,  I  would  state  that  it  has  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Gray  during  the  past  few  months,  with  the  most  gratifying  re 
suits.  The  principles  of  design  which  he  taught  in  the  school- 
room were  successfully  applied  in  the  workshop,  and  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  taste  and  workmanship  of  the  pupils  soon 
bore  evidence  of  the  beuefit  of  such  instruction.  The  work 
they  made  (some  fifty  black-walnut  parlor,  hall,  sitting-room, 
and  library  tables,  of  various  designs  and  sizes)  was  good  in 
design,  and  strongly  and  neatly  put  together,  and  finished  in 
a  superior  style ;  and  notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of 
trade,  much  of  it  found  a  ready  sale.  It  proved  beneficial  in 
two  ways :  it  cultivated  the  pupils'  taste,  and  it  was  a  pecuniary 
benefit  to  the  Institution.  Mr.  Gray  is  an  accomplished  artist 
from  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  his 
labor  on  this  occasion  was  given  gratuitously.  His  instruction  is 
the  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  practical  application  in  the 
industrial  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have 
more  of  our  pupils  engaged  in  occupations' where  drawing,  de- 
signing and  painting  are  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  many  kinds.  This  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  good  art  education  in 
the  school-room,  practically  carried  out  in  the  workshop.  The 
vast  importance  of  this  subject  at  the  present  day  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  engaged  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  will  need 
no  further  commendation  from  my  pen. 

Mr.  Widd  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Hexolved,  That  this  Conference,  with  the  view  of  extending 
the  field  of  skilled  labor  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  open  to 
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deaf-mutes,  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and 
thorough  art  education  in  deaf-mute  institutions. 

Dr.  Peet  said  that  in  the  New  York  Institution  every  pupil 
is  taught  to  draw  according  to  the  system  of  Walter  Smith. 
Some  graduates  of  this  Institution  have  become  eminent  in  art. 
This  is  a  field  especially  adapted  to  deaf-mutes.  Upon  art  ed- 
ucation in  connection  with  industrial  instruction  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  ;  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

Dr.  Gillett  thought  our  institutions  as  a  general  rule  were 
criminally  negligent  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Art  education 
is  very  important  both  in  respect  to  industrial  education  and 
to  general  culture.  In  the  Illinois  Institution  it  is  made  a 
prominent  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  Jacksonville, 
where  the  Institution  is  located,  is  a  centre  of  culture  in  liter- 
ature, music,  and  art ;  it  contains  several  educational  establish- 
ments in  which  art  education  is  carried  to  a  high  point,  but  in 
a  competitive  examination  the  average  art  work  produced  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  students  of  these  establishments.  This  success 
is  attained  only  by  serious,  determined  work.  Two  art  teachers 
are  now  employed,  and  a  third  is  to  be  added.  The  trustees 
of  our  institutions  and  the  public  will  sustain  the  principals  in 
whatever  expenditures  produce  good  results. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Fay  said  that  in  Ohio  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  teaching  drawing  than  other  branches.  It  is  taught  to  all 
pupils  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  course,  and  by  the  same 
teachers  who  give  the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  class-room. 

Mr.  Hutton  thought  Mr.  Fay  must  be  singularly  fortunate 
in  his  corps  of  teachers  if  they  combined  skill  in  teaching  art 
with  that  in  teaching  other  branches.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  ordinary  instructors  will  be  as  successful  in  this  de- 
partment as  special  teachers ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  expense 
of  special  teachers  is  a  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  McWhoeter  gave  it  as  his  experience  that  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  are  benefited  by  extended  instruction 
in  art.  Drawing  and  painting  are  matters  of  genius ;  where 
genius  in  this  direction  exists  it  should  receive  special  attention, 
the  expense  being  met,  if  the  pupil's  parents  are  wealthy,  by  an 
extra  charge,  but  it  is  useless  to  make  art  instruction  general ; 
the  time  for  it  cannot  be  spared  from  the  teaching  of  language, 
which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  deaf-mute's  education. 
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Mr.  Noyes  said  that  in  Minnesota  each  instructor  teaches 
drawing  according  to  Walter  Smith's  system,  alternating  with 
lessons  in  penmanship.  One  class,  composed  of  pupils  with 
unusual  talent  for  art,  receives  additional  instruction  one  hour 
a  week.  This  class  is  taught  by  a  teacher  of  special  skill  in 
this  department,  who  also  directs  the  other  teachers  in  their 
instructions  in  drawing.  The  results  obtained  are  very  grati- 
fying in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Widd  said  that  art  in  connection  with  industrial  instruc- 
tion was  the  point  of  chief  importance  for  our  pupils. 

J.  George  Hodgins,  LL.  D.,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Ontario,  Canada,  was  invited  to  address 
the  Conference  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  said  that 
in  art,  as  in  other  branches,  the  standard  of  instruction  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ought  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
best  schools  for  hearing  youth.  We  misjudge  our  legislators  if 
we  think  they  will  fail  to  respond  to  the  appeals  made  to  them 
by  skilled  educationists  in  this  matter.  In  Ontario  there  is  no 
subject  in  which  all  parties  so  unanimously  agree  as  in  appro- 
priations for  educational  purposes,  and  they  rely  on  the  heads 
of  these  institutions  to  say  what  they  want.  If  Dr.  Palmer  says 
a  certain  appropriation  is  important  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
stitution, the  legislature  will  grant  it. 

The  course  of  instruction  should  be  made  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible for  the  pupils.  Let  art  studies  be  pursued,  even  if  not 
more  than  one  pupil  in  nine  or  ten  receive  satisfaction  from 
them.  The  proportion,  however,  of  those  who  would  derive 
enjoyment  from  such  studies  is  probably  much  greater  than 
this. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  have  greater  facility  in  the  departments 
to  which  art  instruction  leads  than  those  who  hear.  Drawing, 
machinery,  engineering,  etc.,  are  contemplative  subjects,  and 
the  deaf,  being  separated  from  everything  else,  can  give  them 
their  attention  without  interruption  and  without  distraction. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of 

SEGKEGATE  BUILDINGS. 

He  said  the  destruction  of  the  building  of  the  California  In- 
stitution by  fire  gives  that  Institution  the  opportunity  of  begin  - 
ning  its  work  de  novo,  and  the  question  now  arises :  Cannot  we 
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in  our  new  building's  give  our  deaf-mute  and  blind  pupils  some- 
thing more  of  the  conditions  of  home  life  than  formerly  ? 

The  first  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  segregate  buildings 
came  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  from  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
another  fire.  In  case  one  building  were  thus  destroyed  the 
pupils  could  be  transferred  to  the  remaining  building,  and  the 
work  could  go  on  without  loss  of  time.  Further  reflection  upon 
the  subject  presented  other  advantages. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  criticising  the 
plan  of  construction  now  generally  adopted  in  our  institutions. 
There  are  many  things  about  this  plan  that  he  would  be  loth  to 
part  with.  There  is  a  sort  of  social  aspect  about  institution  life 
which  is  very  pleasant.  The  principal's  influence,  too,  can  be 
exerted  more  directly  and  more  easily  than  in  separate  buildings. 
By  a  little  additional  labor,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  principal, 
and  by  some  modifications  and  special  regulations,  this  loss  can 
perhaps  be  compensated  for. 

The  plan  of  segregate  buildings  has  some  disadvantages  in  the 
matter  of  employes.  Greater  wisdom  is  required  in  the  subor- 
dinates. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  one  good  matron, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  half-a-dozen  will  be  proportionally 
great ;  so,  also,  with  the  other  subordinates,  to  whose  discretion 
many  matters  must  be  entrusted  which  in  a  single  building 
would  be  referred  to  the  principal,  and  decided  by  him.  Still, 
this  feature  is  not  hopeless. 

If  the  plan  of  segregate  buildings  is  adopted  there  should  be 
four  series  of  buildings,  providing  for  four  distinct  departments, 
viz :  the  domestic  department,  including  dining-rooms  and 
kitchens;  the  house  department,  including  dormitories;  the 
school  department,  including  chapels ;  and  the  shop  department. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  numerous.  One  of  them,  the 
provision  for  the  possibility  of  fire,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  burning  of  any  one  building,  while  it  might  cause  incon- 
venience for  a  time,  would  not  interrupt  nor  seriously  impair 
the  effective  working  of  the  institution. 

Another  matter  is  the  question  of  expense.  Not  that  it  costs 
less  to  put  up  a  series  of  buildings  than  a  single  completed 
building,  but  that  the  expense  can  be  distributed  over  several 
years.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  $100,000  from  a  legislature 
than  $300,000,  which  is  about  what  a  completed  building  ought 
to  cost.  If  you  put  up  a  portion  of  a  building  you  have  to  sacrifice 
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a  good  deal  of  present  comfort,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
as  you  build  addition  after  addition  you  will  get  in  the  end  an 
edifice  which  will  be  inconvenient  for  its  purposes,  and  one  that 
you  cannot  conveniently  alter.  There  is  too  much  money  put 
into  expenditures  of  that  kind.  But  with  this  system,  if  you 
want  50  additional  pupils,  a  house  can  readily  be  put  up  at  a 
cost  of  from  830,000  to  840,000  or  850,000.  Next  year,  or  two 
years  hence,  you  may  want  25  or  50  more  pupils.  You  simply 
go  to  the  legislature  and  get  another  appropriation  to  put  up 
that  building,  and  you  can  thus  go  on  adding  and  adding,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  do  not  get  this  great  army  of  pupils  into 
one  building.  You  have  still  the  advantages  of  a  small  number, 
and  yet  the  advantages  of  a  large  number. 

In  this  proposed  method  there  is  something  of  an  approach 
to  the  family  system.  It  preserves  a  little  more  of  the  normal 
condition  of  our  pupils ;  you  can  exercise  more  of  the  family 
influence.  There  is  not  the  tendency  to  mischief,  the  general 
demoralization  and  disorganization  which  always  attaches  to 
large  numbers.  It  is  infinitely  harder  to  take  care  of  100  boys 
than  of  25.  With  a  small  number  supervision  is  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  there  is  no  need  of  that  strict  army  rule  and  regulation 
which  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  aggregation  of  large 
numbers.  It  enables  you  to  grade  pupils.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  have  large  and  small  pupils  thrown  together  in  -  common 
relations,  either  in  school,  dormitory,  or  sittiDg-room.  The 
younger  children  need  a  certain  kind  of  attention,  care,  and 
home  instruction  which  the  older  pupils  do  not ;  the  larger  ones 
have  tastes  and  interests  of  their  own.  In  a  single  building 
there  is  interference.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
large  boys  to  domineer  over  the.  small  ones.  With  this  proposed 
arrangement.  25  little  fellows  in  a  house  by  themselves  can  have 
their  own  special  attendance.  The  other  pupils.  25  in  number, 
of  cultivated  tastes,  who  need  access  to  the  library,  etc.,  can  be 
arranged  for  in  their  own  house.  Just  those  things  which  suit 
their  tastes  and  which  tend  to  draw  out  and  cultivate  them  can 
be  easily  provided. 

The  isolation  of  the  sexes  is  a  matter  of  importance.  This 
system  enables  you  to  isolate  the  boys  from  the  girls,  and  to 
avoid  a  good  deal  of  sharp  supervision,  which  is  necessary  in 
institutions  as  at  present  conducted.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  idea  of  family  relations ;  that  boys  and 
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girls,  brothers  and  sisters,  grow  up  together  in  the  same  house. 
That  is  very  true,  but  there  are  some  other  things  to  be  said 
about  it.  There  is  not  an  unmixed  good  in  associating  boys 
and  girls  together.  In  the  California  Institution,  at  present, 
the  two  sexes  meet  at  the  table — the  boys  on  one  side  and  the 
girls  on  the  other — and  there  is  a  diminution  of  that  chivalric 
feeling  which  is  to  be  desired  in  the  boys.  That  indefinite 
charm  which  attaches  to  woman  is  rubbed  away.  The  boys 
treat  the  girls  a  good  deal  as  they  treat  one  another.  Some 
women  say  they  want  this  to  be  so :  but  is  it  not  better  to  pre- 
serve the  feeling  of  reverence  which  is  probably  innate  in  all 
boys  towards  all  girls  ?  Under  the  present  arrangement,  a 
boy  will  make  such  complaints  as  that  the  girl  who  sits  oppo- 
site has  made  a  face  at  him,  or  that  she  has  had  a  bigger  plate 
of  pudding  than  he  had.  On. the  other  hand,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  boys'  manners  at  the  table ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  girls  in  one  house  and  the 
boys  in  another.  A  system  of  mutual  intervisiting  could  then 
be  practised,  at  proper  times  and  under  proper  circumstances, 
which  would  be  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  life  outside.  This 
would  be  a  desirable  and  pleasant  feature  of  the  system. 

Under  this  plan  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  being  in  the  same  institution,  since  they  would 
be  in  separate  buildings.  There  would  be  the  stimulus  which  is 
of  such  vital  importance  ?  the  stimulus  of  teachers  meeting  each 
other  and  talking  over  systems  of  instruction  j  the  stimulus  of 
pupils  meeting  each  other  now  and  then,  and  talking  over  their 
successes  or  defeats,  comparing  what  they  are  doing,  and  bring- 
ing out  sharp  criticisms  of  each  other.  The  deaf-mutes  would 
have  more  regard  for  the  blind,  and  the  blind  would  have  the 
conceit  taken  out  of  them  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  the  ar- 
gument which  is  so  often  used — that  they  are  entirely  foreign 
to  each  other,  and,  therefore,  should  be  in  separate  institu- 
tions— would  be  obviated.  Moreover,  if  it  should  ever  become 
necessary  to  separate  the  blind  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
build  another  institution  for  them,  their  buildings  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  there  is  no  loss 
of  anything. 

The  proposed  system  would,  to  a  great  extent,  avoid  epidemics 
of  sickness  and  of  wickedness.  There  are  such  things  as  epidem- 
ics of  wickedness,  insubordination,  and  insurrection.  Everybody 
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who  has  attended  a  boarding-school  knows  very  well  that  now 
and  then  a  sort  of  "  pure  cussedness  "  enters  the  boys  and  per- 
vades the  whole  school.  They  will  pull  the  beds  to  pieces, 
throw  things  down  the  closets,  stop  up  the  pipes,  and  do  all 
sorts  of  mischief.  What  is  true  of  boarding-schools  is  some- 
times true  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Now,  if  there  is 
a  tendency  to  this  wickedness  it  can  be  a  great  deal  easier 
managed  and  stamped  out  with  a  variety  of  houses  and  buildings. 
Of  course,  so  far  as  sickness  is  concerned,  the  desirability  of 
segregation  is  obvious ;  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  can 
be  more  easily  confined  in  one  house. 

The  plan  is  not  entirely  an  experiment.  There  are  schools 
conducted  on  this  system.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Boston  has  adopted  it,  so  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  Dr.  Howe,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his 
teachers  and  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  resident  superintendent, 
carried  the  thing  through,  building  two  houses  and  a  school- 
house.  Now,  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent,  says  that  under 
no  consideration  would  he  go  back  to  the  old  system.  As  he 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  new  plan  at  first,  his  present 
opinion  in  its  favor  is  perhaps  worth  more  than  if  he  had  cor- 
dially approved  it  at  the  outset.  He  thinks  that  the  moral 
advancement  is  25  per  cent.,  if  such  a  things  can  be  reduced  to 
a  percentage.  One  thing  is  a  little  extraordinary.  They  have 
four  cottages,  with  a  kitchen  in  each  house,  and  Mr.  Anagnos 
says  that  it  costs,  in  the  matter  of  provisions,  coal,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  domestic  department,  50  cents  per  cap- 
ita per  month  less  than  in  the  main  institution.  Part  of  this 
difference  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  do  not  eat  as 
much  as  the  boys.  There  is  also  another  saving  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  waste  in  large  institutions  and  large 
kitchens  which  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  the  cottage 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  separate  kitchens,  it 
must  be  a  little  difficult  always  to  keep  perfect  peace  and  har- 
mony. The  pupils  of  one  house  would  imagine  that  they  were 
better  or  poorer  fed  than  those  of  another.  There  will  be  dif- 
ferences in  cooking,  for  no  two  cooks  ever  cooked  alike,  any 
more  than  poets  ever  wrote  alike.  It  seems  reasonable  that  one 
kitchen  should  be  run  cheaper  than  half-a-dozen,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  any  assertion  to  the  contrary. 

Another  question  of  importance  is  that  of  dormitories  or  sin- 
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gle  rooms.  Is  it  best  to  put  from  four  to  six  pupils  in  a  room, 
or  to  give  a  room  to  each  pupil !  The  single  room  arrangement 
is  not  that  of  the  family.  A  little  boy  of  six,  seven,  or  eight 
years  of  age  is  not  in  a  room  by  himself  at  home,  and  he  does 
not  want  to  be.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  be 
together.  Even  where,  as  in  the  California  Institution,  pupils 
are  not  allowed  to  sleep  together,  two  little  fellows  are  apt  to 
get  into  the  same  bed,  and  as  they  lie  cuddled  up  together  they 
look  a  good  deal  happier  than  if  they  were  alone.  In  most  of 
our  homes  you  will  find  two  children  in  a  crib,  if  the  family  have 
two  children.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  single  room  arrange- 
ment is  any  more  a  guard  against  certain  vicious  practices  than 
the  double  room.  More  vice  is  sometimes  committed  alone 
than  where  pupils  are  together.  In  the  latter  case  they  exercise 
a  corrective  influence  on  each  other. 

There  is  another  system  which  was  used  in  the  boarding- 
school  where  Mr.  Wilkinson  prepared  for  college.  That  was 
to  have  large  dormitories  with  alcoves,  the  partitions  rising- 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  all  above  being  clear.  A  fine  ven- 
tilation was  thus  secured  through  the  room.  The  alcove  was 
large  enough  to  hold  a  bed,  a  little  stand,  a  bureau,  some  chairs, 
books,  and  other  conveniences.  In  front  were  curtains,  which 
dropped  and  allowed  perfect  privacy  to  the  individual,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  always  gave  opportunity  for  supervision. 
You  could  run  along,  and  with  your  hand  throw  the  curtain 
aside  and  see  that  everything  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Notes  said  that  this  plan  was  adopted  at  an  excellent 
boarding-school  in  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  that  it  was  considered 
very  satisfactory.  The  only  objection  he  could  think  of  would 
be  in  the  case  of  extremely  hot  weather,  when  those  penned-up 
places  would  be  rather  warm. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  that  objection  did  not  apply  to  Califor- 
nia, where  there  is  no  extreme  heat  and  no  extreme  cold.  He 
closed  by  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  on  the  general 
subject  of  separate  buildings,  and  any  suggestions  that  might 
occur  to  members  on  points  of  detail.  The  California  Institu- 
tion is  now  beginning  its  buildings  anew,  and,  with  all  the  ex- 
perience that  we  have  had  in  this  country,  it  ought  to  be  made 
the  best  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  so. 

Dr.  Hodgins  said  this  question  was  one  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tance.  Those  who  have  read  the  accounts  of  the  separate  or 
family  system,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  Germany,  must  be  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority  over  the  aggregated  system  in  our  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  colleges  and  institutions.  Anything  that  pro- 
motes the  family  feeling  exercises  a  humanizing  influence  over 
the  pupils,  and  is  a  great  gain. 

Mr.  Talbot  referred  to  his  article  on  the  cottage  plan,  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  in  the  Annals*  It  was  based  on 
observations  he  had  made  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at 
Davenport,  Iowa.  The  houses  or  cottages  there  are  quite 
small.  The  children  are  young,  being  generally  discharged  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Not  more  than  20  children  are 
put  into  a  building,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  15.  Each 
cottage  has  a  lady  manager  or  sub-matron.  The  children  eat 
in  a  common  refectory,  and  the  food  is  cooked  in  a  common 
kitchen,  which  no  doubt  is  a  much  cheaper  plan,  and,  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfactory  than  to  have  a  kitchen  in  every  house. 

Mr.  Talbot,  however,  was  not  satisfied  that  all  that  had  been 
said  about  the  special  family  advantages  of  this  plan  was  strictly 
true.  Where  do  we  find  a  family  of  15  boys  or  of  15  girls,  all 
about  the  same  age,  and  with  only  one  parent !  That  is  not 
family  life ;  it  is  only  an  approximation  towards  it.  If  we  do 
not  allow  an  institution  to  become  overgrown  we  shall  have  a 
better  family  influence,  and  can  exert  it  more  easily,  in  one 
building  than  in  several.  The  tendency  of  the  age  has  been  to 
too  large  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  An  institution  should 
not  exceed  200  pupils.  You  can  have  better  supervision,  more 
economy,  and  just  as  good  work  as  if  you  were  to  break  the 
institution  up  into  these  small  families. 

Any  person  who  undertakes  to  manage  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  or  the  blind  on  this  plan  will  find  himself  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed  to  obtain  proper  assistants.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  matron  or  superintendent  for  each  building,  and 
the  smaller  the  families  the  more  teachers  and  matrons  will  be 
required.  With  the  special  qualifications  demanded,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  man,  or  rather  woman,  the  institution. 

Dr.  Gillett  said  he  made  his  deliverances  on  this  subject  two 
years  ago  at  Belleville,  and  he  now  wanted  only  to  intensify 
what  he  then  said.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Talbot  as  to  the  proper 
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size  of  an  institution.  An  institution  does  not  approach  its  full 
measure  of  usefulness  until  it  gets  above  200.  A  happy  medium 
is  about  320,  provided  the  question  of  economy  is  one  of  im- 
portance. If  you  had  unlimited  funds  at  hand,  then  a  school 
with  one  teacher  for  each  intellectual  department,  and  one  for 
each  art  department — in  fact,  one  for  each  pupil — would  be  the 
best ;  but  while  a  teacher  for  each  pupil  may  answer  in  a  royal 
family  it  will  never  do  in  democratic  America,  and  our  estimates 
must  be  made  according  to  the  means  we  have  at  hand.  Our 
institutions  are  based  on  the  confidence  and  philanthropy  of  the 
people,  and  when  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  institution  is  lost  the  institution  will  not  longer  be 
sustained  by  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury.  Economy 
is  an  important  consideration  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
our  organizations  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  pub- 
lic do  like  to  see  a  thing  handsomely  done,  and  they  are  very 
much  more  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  an  institution  that  is  well 
constructed  and  well  administered  than  they  are  to  pay  parsi- 
moniously for  institutions  which  are  economical  in  their  pro- 
visions, but  are  not  well  and  adequately  designed  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended. 

If  the  family  is  the  normal  condition  of  mankind,  then  the 
cottage  system  is  an  approximation  to  the  normal  condition, 
while  the  old  system  is  a  departure  from  it.  The  old  system 
is  an  evil,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  its  organization  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  only  an  evil.  It  is  true  there  are  modifica- 
tions that  we  bring  to  bear  upon  this  unnatural  tumbling  to- 
gether of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  one  dormitory.  Now, 
how  have  we  got  into  this  unnatural  and  pernicious  condition 
of  affairs  in  all  our  institutions  %  It  occurred  with  the  growth 
of  circumstances,  originating  in  the  mother  institution  at  Hart- 
ford, which  we  all  venerate  and  do  not  wish  to  criticise,  but  in 
whose  footsteps  we  have  all  followed  in  a  system  of  organiza- 
tion which  is  wrong,  and  from  which  we  ought  to  depart.  Dr. 
Gillett  said  that  though  fire  is  a  bad  thing,  he  should  not  re- 
gret the 'fire  in  California  if  Mr.  Wilkinson  would  build  an  in- 
stitution better  than  any  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen,  as  he  is 
capable  of  doing.  The  number  of  persons  in  one  of  these  cottage 
buildings  should  not  be  more  than  25.  There  should  be  one 
refectory  and  one  culinary  department,  and  the  domestic  organ- 
ization of  the  establishment  should  be  under  one  head.  There 
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should  be  two  or  three  school-houses  and  a  separate  chapel, 
well  built,  in  a  style  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  common- 
wealth whose  offspring  they  are,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  at 
all  lavish  in  expenditure.  The  means  and  appliances  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils  should  be  exactly  as  we  have  them  in  our 
own  families,  and  as  those  children  have  had  them  at  their  own 
homes.  Our  great  object  should  be  to  develop  character  in  the 
pupils.  They  need  not  be  confined  upon  the  monastic  system, 
with  one  in  a  room,  but  there  may  be  two  in  each  room,  having 
all  the  conveniences  provided  which  are  necessary  for  their 
comfort.  Dr.  Gillett  said  there  was  no  reason  why  the  pupils 
of  the  Illinois  Institution  should  not  be  treated  as  well  as  his 
own  children,  and  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  were  fed  from  the 
same  public  treasury.  The  people  were  willing  and  glad  to  see 
it  done.  He  would  cover  their  rooms  with  neat  and  tasty  car- 
pets, would  give  every  one  of  the  girls  a  wash-bowl,  and  sepa- 
rate baths  and  closets,  as  far  as  possible,  and  would  break  up 
the  aggregation  of  a  large  number  of  persons  together.  If  Mr. 
Wilkinson  would  persevere  and  give  us  a  model  institution,  he 
would  find  it  easier  to  get  the  support  of  his  trustees  and  the 
confidence  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people  of  California 
when  he  was  doing  a  good  thing  than  if  he  undertook  to  trim 
and  tried  to  do  a  little  thing. 

Miss  Rogers  corrected  Dr.  Gillett's  statement  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  large  dormitories  by  all  our  institutions.  Such  dormi- 
tories have  never  been  used  in  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  criticised  the  comparison  made  by  Dr.  Gillett 
between  the  accommodation  afforded  to  his  own  children  under 
the  roof  of  the  institution  and  the  accommodation  afforded  to 
the  pupils,  who  are  the  wards  of  the  State.  A  little  reflection 
would  show  that  they  were  not  all  supported  out  of  the  same 
treasury.  Dr.  Gillett's  children  are  supported  out  of  the  treasury 
into  which  he  puts  his  own  earnings  and  savings,  and  not  by 
the  institution  out  of  the  institution  property.  The  provision 
for  his  children  is  not  direct  from  the  institution,  but  through 
him,  and  their  support  is  accorded  to  them  because  he  labors 
so  zealously,  earnestly,  and  successfully  for  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides.  This  distinction  ought  to  be  made,  because 
an  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  sometimes  teachers  and 
other  officers  are  given  certain  things ;  for  instance,  that  they 
are  given  their  board.    In  fact,  however,  if  a  teacher  boards  in 
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the  institution  the  food  and  lodging  he  receives  are  a  part  of 
his  salary,  and  are  taken  instead  of  an  equivalent  in  money. 
No  teacher  who  works  for  his  living  is  ever  given  anything  by 
an  institution,  or  ever  ought  to  be. 

The  Conference  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Homee,  of  Boston,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell,  gave 
an  exposition  of  an  alphabet  of  his  own  device,  for  use  in  teach- 
ing articulation. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Conference  an  invitation  from 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  to  visit  that  institution  ;  on  mo- 
tion, the  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  Confer- 
ence tendered  to  the  Board. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  the 
place  of  prominence  and  honor  should  be  accorded  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  training  of  the  pupils. 

Resolved,  That  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  require  for  their 
proper  intellectual  development,  while  in  school,  five  hours  of 
daily  instruction  for  at  least  five  days  of  the  week  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  well  educated,  vig- 
orous instructors. 

Resolved,  That  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ought  not, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  required  or  permitted  to  spend  more  than  five 
hours  a  day  in  the  work  of  the  class-room  ;  but  they  should  be 
expected  to  divide  the  remainder  of  their  time  between  study, 
recreation,  and  exercise,  in  such  manner  as  would  best  prepare 
them  to  sustain  the  drain  upon  their  intellectual  and  nervous 
forces  which  is  inevitable  in  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  teachers. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  the  first  two  resolutions  needed  no  ex- 
planation. The  meaning  of  the  third  resolution  was  simply 
that  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  by  their  employers  that  they  should  not, 
through  any  lack  of  salary  or  emoluments,  be  forced,  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  money,  to  seek  employment  other  than  that 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  that  this  should  be  the  work 
of  their  lives,  and  that,  if  performed  vigorously  and  earnestly 
during  five  hours  a  day,  it  was  all  the  work  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  do ;  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  and  should  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  remainder  of  their  time,  to  give  themselves  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  study,  so  that  they  should  be  constantly 
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supplying  their  intellectual  reservoirs ;  that  they  should  devote  a 
due  amount  of  time  to  recreation,  so  that  they  may  come  fresh, 
not  jaded  and  weary,  to  the  arduous  labor  of  the  school-room;  j 
that  they  should  give  time  to  their  physical  culture,  so  that 
they  may  sustain  the  drain  upon  them  which  is  inevitable  in 
the  exhausting  work  of  a  teacher ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  spend  the  hours  beyond  five,  which  they 
are  to  give  to  the  actual  vigorous  work  of  their  profession,  in -j 
the  direction  of  making  themselves  fitter  and  fitter  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties,  so  that  they  should  go  on  from  year  to 
year  as  instructors  growing  in  mind  and  in  capability  to  teach, j 
and  not,  having  gone  through  a  certain  routine,  feel  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  proceed  in  that  routine  through  alii 
the  years  of  the  future.    He  was  aware  that  this  holds  up  a 
high  standard  ;  many  might  call  it  an  impossible  ideal ;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  the  true  standard  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf] 
and  dumb;  it  was  the  ideal  which  was  before  the  mind  of  hisl 
honored  father  when  he  selected  the  able  men  he  did  to  assist! 
him  in  the  early  work  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  j 
it  was  the  ideal  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  sainted  father  of 
his  friend,  the  distinguished  principal  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, when  he  gathered  around  him,  in  New  York,  those  men] 
whose  names  are  now  bright  on  the  roll  of  fame ;  it  was  thej 
ideal  which  we,  the  responsible  heads  of  the  institutions  to-day, 
should  ever  hold  before  us  in  all  the  organization  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  raised  the  point  of  order  that  these  reso-J 
lutions  were  not  in  the  regular  order  of  business,  and  moved  to| 
lay  them  on  the  table ;  the  motion  was  lost. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  moved  that  all  other  business  be  postponed, 
and  the  resolutions  be  considered  ;  carried. 

Dr.  Gillett  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  considered  sepa- 
rately; carried. 

Dr.  Gillett  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution  by  adding 
the  words :  "  coupled  with  an  efficient  instruction  in  the  indus-j 
trial  and  mechanic  arts." 

Mr.  Ely  said  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  really  defeat: 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution.  He  thought  it  would  come  inj 
more  appropriately  in  another  place ;  perhaps  in  the  shape  ofj 
a  separate  resolution. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  that,  as  he  understood  the  amendment, 
Dr.  Gillett  did  not  intend  to  put  the  mechanical  arts  in  the  place 
of  honor  and  prominence,  but  to  give  them  the  second  place. 
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Dr.  Gillett  said  it  was  very  difficult  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes 
to  draw  a  clearly  defined  line  of  distinction  between  the  value  of 
mechanical  instruction  and  of  intellectual  instruction.  Neither 
is  complete  without  the  other.  He  was  willing  to  give  intel- 
lectual instruction  the  prior  place  in  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  to  follow  that  naturally  by  providing  for  efficient 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts ;  but  even  this 
is  not  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  character  of  our  pupils ;  for 
the  girls,  the  domestic  department  has  a  vast  amount  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  their  character.  It  is  not  possible  to  give 
deaf-mutes  the  moral  instruction  they  ought  to  have,  unless 
they  are  taught  industrious  habits. 

Mr.  Van  Xostrand  said  the  intellectual  and  moral  education 
of  a  deaf-mute,  or  of  any  other  person,  includes  pretty  much  the 
whole  education  which  he  receives  during  his  whole  life.  The 
amendment,  then,  if  adopted,  would  make  the  resolution  say 
that  the  whole  education  of  a  person  ought  to  occupy  the  place 
of  prominence  in  his  education,  which  would  be  absurd.  It  has 
been  the  practice  in  all  our  institutions  to  give  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  training  that  prominence  which  Dr.  Gallaudet  accords 
to  it  in  his  resolution,  and  the  mechanical  training  has  been 
supplementary  and  subordinate  always  to  the  main  object  of  the 
institution. 

.  Dr.  Gallaudet  moved  to  amend  Dr.  Gillett's  amendment  by 
substituting  therefor  the  words :  "  followed  by  thorough  and 
well  provided  instruction  in  industrial  labor." 

He  thought  this  would  meet  Dr.  Gillett's  views,  and  for  his 
own  part,  his  purpose  in  offering  the  resolution  was  simply  to 
express  the  opinion  that  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
their  intellectual  and  moral  education  should  not  be  subordi- 
nated to  their  industrial  training,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  down  to  an  absolute  level  therewith.  Both  are  very 
important,  but  if  an  institution  is  able  to  give  but  one,  the  for- 
mer is  the  most  essential. 

Dr.  Gillett  said  that,  to  save  the  time  of  the  Conference,  he 
would  accept  Dr.  Gallaudet's  amendment. 

The  first  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson said  the  resolution  probably  meant  well  enough,  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  stated.  He 
had  young  pupils  whom  he  would  not  allow  to  be  in  school 
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rive  hours  a  day,  and  such  would  be  found  everywhere.  It  is 
too  long  a  time  to  confine  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age.  At  certain  ages,  five  hours  a  day  is  not  too  much,  but 
probably  no  educational  authority  in  the  country  would  admit 
that  children  of  tender  age  should  be  kept  in  school  for  that 
length  of  time. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  that,  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkinson's  objection, 
the  resolution  might  be  amended  by  excepting  the  cases  of 
children  who  properly  belong  to  the  infant  department,  or  who 
are  in  feeble  health.  The  resolution  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  pupils  generally  in  our  institutions  who  are  pursuing  the 
main  part  of  their  course  of  study. 

Dr.  Peet  inquired  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  whether  he  would  also 
except  the  students  of  the  College  at  Washington,  and  asked 
whether  they  have  five  hours  of  recitation  daily. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  the  students  at  Washington  have  recita- 
tions and  lectures  varying  in  length  from  day  to  day,  the 
time  being  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  nine  hours  daily  of  in- 
tellectual labor  in  the  way  of  study  and  recitations.  These 
resolutions,  however,  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  students 
in  college,  but  to  pupils  in  the  class-room. 

Dr.  Gillett  offered  the  following  amendment,  to  be  inserted 
parenthetically  after  the  word  "  school :" 

"  Except  in  cases  of  older  pupils  acquiring  trades,  whose 
hours  of  school  may  be  in  some  measure  reduced." 

He  thought  pupils  ought  to  be  at  work  and  in  school  about 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  certain 
classes  of  pupils — not  all — who  are  acquiring  trades  to  be  four 
hours  at  work  and  four  hours  at  school. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  thought  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
nullify  the  first  resolution.  It  would  be  not  giving  the  place 
of  honor  and  prominence  to  intellectual  training  to  divide  the 
hours  of  instruction  equally  between  the  school  and  the  shop, 
and  it  was  to  meet  just  that  point  that  the  resolution  was 
worded  as  it  is :  that  the  shop-hours  should  not  be  equal  to 
the  school-hours  ;  that  the  hours  of  school  during  the  course 
of  the  pupil's  education  should  be  five  and  not  four. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  he  had  been  willing  to  accept  the  first 
resolution,  and  to  say  that,  taking  the  whole  time  of  instruction, 
the  balance  should  be  in  favor  of  the  intellectual  department, 
and  that  it  should  have  the  place  of  prominence.   But  he  thought 
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that  after  a  certain  period  a  boy's  time  was  worth  more  to  him 
in  the  shop  than  it  is  in  the  school-room.  He  would  have  the 
instruction  begin  earlier  than  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  institu- 
tions. He  would  not  put  the  pupils  in  the  shops  at  first,  and 
he  would  give  those  earlier  years  entirely  to  their  intellectual 
advancement.  But  at  a  certain  time  the  question  of  bread  and 
butter  presents  itself  pretty  forcibly.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  those  pupils  ?  Are  you  going  to  turn  them  out  at  the 
end  of  an  intellectual  training  with  no  manual  craft,  with  nothing 
but  beggary  before  them  ?  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  places  for  them  as  apprentices.  He  would  not  say 
whether  a  boy  should  enter  the  shop  at  twelve,  or  thirteen,  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  when  the  time  does  come  for  the 
mechanical  instruction  to  begin,  from  that  time  on  this  instruc- 
tion is  of  just  as  much,  and  perhaps  of  more  importance,  than 
the  intellectual  instruction. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  this 
matter.  In  some  large  and  prominent  institutions  the  important 
element  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  study  and  labor 
is  not  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  or  of  days  in  the  week, 
but  the  number  of  years  in  the  course  of  instruction.  If  we 
take  a  child,  as  is  often  done,  at  the  age  of  six,  and  continue 
him  in  the  institution  until  the  age  of  twenty,  as  is  provided  for 
by  the  laws  of  some  of  our  States,  no  resolution  of  this  kind, 
even  by  its  amendments,  can  cover  all  the  points  in  the  case, 
and  each  institution,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  must  devise  its  own  plan  of  operation.  He.  therefore 
thought  it  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  for  a  conference  of 
principals  to  make  a  Procrustean  bed  of  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  G.  O.  F  -v.y  said  that  if  our  pupils  could  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  at  home  they  never  would  be 
gathered  by  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  $200,  $300,  or  a  year, 
in  institutions  for  instruction,  and  if  boys  could  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  trades  at  home  they  never  would  be  put 
into  shops  in  our  institutions  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  except 
so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  their  health  while 
studying,  and  afford  them  suitable  exercise.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  necessity  for  giving  them  a  certain  amount  of  industrial 
training  in  order  to  fit  them  to  connect  themselves  with  shops 
when  they  leave  our  care.  This  necessity,  however,  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  the  necessity  of  teaching  them  the  English 
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language.  They  can  acquire  this  nowhere  else.  They  must 
come  and  receive  it  from  the  institution  at  a  costly  rate.  How 
far  shall  this  cost  be  continued  by  our  States  ?  Instruction  in 
the  English  language  must  be  carried  on  until  the  pupils  can 
use  it  with  facility,  and  can  communicate  with  others  readily. 
Trades  should  be  earned  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  hygiene  and  exercise,  and  so  far  as  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  pupils  to  earn  a  living  after  they  leave  the  institution. 
If  we  carry  either  branch  of  our  work  beyond  this  limit  we  are 
doing  over-work,  which  the  State  is  not  called  upon  to  discharge. 
Probably  none  of  us  feel  that  either  our  intellectual  departments 
or  our  industrial  departments  are  carried  too  far  at  present. 
But  the  question  is,  Which  branch  of  instruction,  the  intellectual 
or  the  industrial,  lags  ?  It  was  his  impression,  after  ten  years 
of  observation  and  practice  in  an  institution  of  four  hundred 
pupils,  that  the  boys  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  industry,  with 
two  hours  and  a  half  daily  of  mechanical  labor,  have  no  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  ability  to  get  along  well  after  they  leave  the 
institution  ;  they  do  not  require  more  than  this  to  qualify  them 
to  be  respectable,  industrious,  business  citizens.  They  find 
much  more  difficulty  after  they  leave  school  in  communicating 
with  their  relatives  and  with  the  world  than  they  do  in  getting 
work.  Our  intellectual  departments,  if  possible,  should  remain 
intact,  and  their  hours  should  not  be  lessened  in  order  to  foster 
the  industrial  arts  beyond  their  present  point.  There  should 
be  five  hours  daily  for  school  exercises,  and  two  and  a  half  hours 
for  mechanical  instruction. 

Those  of  our  pupils  who  best  appreciate  the  value  of  education, 
who  are  ambitious  and  earnest,  who  take  the  highest  stand  in 
our  classes,  and  who  are  the  most  skilful  workmen  in  our  shops, 
are  the  most  desirous  to  learn  more  about  the  English  language. 
They  don't  care  to  work  longer  than  two  and  a  half  hours  a  clay. 
They  would  rather  practise  English,  and  become  more  like  other 
people.  They  are  already  good  shoemakers,  they  can  put  up 
their  five  thousand  ems  a  day  in  the  printing  office,  or  earn 
their  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  in  the  bookbindery,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  keep  them  working  long  hours  day  after  day  for  the 
State  without  compensation,  when  they  want  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  which  will  help  them  to  get 
along  away  from  the  institution,  and  to  mingle  in  the  society  of 
their  fellow-men. 
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Mr.  Ely  requested  that  Mr.  Fay  should  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  day  is  divided  into  hours  of  study  and  labor  in  the 
Ohio  Institution,  and  Mr.  Fay  briefly  explained  the  system  of 
rotation  adopted.  A  full  description  may  be  found  in  the  An- 
nals, vol.  xvii,  page  165,  and  vol.  xx,  page  269. 

Mr.  No  yes  said  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  years  of  study  in  the  Eastern  insti- 
tutions as  compared  with  some  of  the  Western  institutions.  If 
this  amendment  were  to  be  carried  out  in  some  of  the  Western 
institutions,  where  pupils  cannot  be  retained  longer  than  five 
years,  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  would  be  degraded, 
and  manual  labor  would  be  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  intel- 
lectual department.  For  himself,  he  was  very  anxious  that  we 
should  keep  up  the  high-toned  mental,  moral,  and  religious 
training  which  was  recognized  in  the  original  institution  and 
in  some  of  those  which  immediately  followed  its  foundation, 
and  that  we  should  not  say  that  ordinary  handiwork,  coopering, 
cobbling,  and  things  of  that  kind,  may  take  the  prominent  po- 
sition. It  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  that  these 
children  come  for.  A  great  many  of  the  parents  say,  "  I  can 
teach  my  boy  the  cobbler's  trade,  or  the  coopering  trade,  or  the 
tailoring  trade,  but  I  want  him  to  be  intellectually  disciplined." 
The  people  say,  "  We  don't  tax  ourselves  to  support  these 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades,  except  in  an  in- 
cidental way."  Industry  and  the  trades  are  important,  but  we 
have  a  higher  and  nobler  work  in  developing  the  minds  of  our 
pupils.  Boys  come  to  school  who  with  their  hands  can  surpass 
the  work  of  many  an  outside  artisan  in  certain  lines  of  trade, 
but  who  have  never  learned  to  write  their  names,  or  say  "  How 
do  you  do  1  "  in  written  language.  Our  great  work  is  to  teach 
them  the  English  language  and  to  raise  their  intelligence  and 
morals.  If  we  wish  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  to  have 
weight  we  must  put  them  upon  broad  general  principles,  and 
not  go  too  much  into  detail,  as  is  proposed  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  took  exception  to  the  assertion  that  our 
pupils  after  they  are  educated  cannot  be  admitted  into  shops 
to  learn  trades.  Such  an  assertion  was  practically  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  whole  time  of  their  education  had  been  thrown 
away.  Formerly,  the  average  age  of  pupils  entering  the  insti- 
tution was  fourteen,  and  after  their  education  they  had  no  time 
to  learn  a  trade.    But  now  we  receive  our  pupils  at  ten,  and 
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perhaps  at  eight  years  of  age.  If  we  receive  them  at  ten  and 
give  them  seven  years  of  education,  that  will  allow  them  five 
years  to  learn  a  trade  after  graduation.  What  is  the  reason 
that  a  deaf-mute  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  shop  to  learn  a 
trade  ?  Simply  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  When 
we  have  educated  him  he  is  ready  to  go  into  a  shop  and  acquire 
a  trade.  Our  institutions  ought  not  to  be  manual  labor  insti- 
tutions any  more  than  the  high  school  or  college.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  may  put  the  mechanical  department  out  of 
sight  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  intellectual  education  of  our 
pupils,  thus  fitting  them  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  other  child- 
ren do,  learn  a  trade,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  work  of  life. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  that  the  course  advocated  by  Mr.  Van 
Nostrand  had  been  pursued  for  many  years  in  England  and 
Germany. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  Gillett, 
and  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Fay  said  it  was  obvious  that  pupils  who  have  but 
a  short  time  to  spend  at  school  must  lend  every  energy  to  the 
acquisition  of  language,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  every  iota  of  in- 
dustrial skill,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  also  true  that  pupils  who 
can  remain  at  school  indefinitely  may  take  their  learning  more 
leisurely  and  possibly  spend  more  time  in  the  learning  of 
trades.  He  therefore  offered  the  following  amendment :  to  in- 
sert after  the  word  "pupils  "  the  words,  "where  then  stay  in 
the  institution  is  limited  to  seven  years."  The  amendment 
was  accepted  by  Dr.  Gallaudet. 

Dr.  Gillett  moved  further  to  amend  the  resolution  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "  school  "  the  words  "the  equivalent  of," 
and  after  the  word  "year"  the  words  "for  seven  years."  The 
amendments  were  accepted  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  the  second 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 

The  third  resolution  was  then  discussed. 

Mr.  Van  Nostkand  inquired  whether,  under  that  resolution, 
if  a  man  desired  to  work  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  the  words  "as  a  rule "  occurring  in  the 
resolution  were  intended  to  provide  for  any  exceptional  cases 
that  might  arise. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  this  seemed  to  him  about  the  worst 
phase  of  trades'  union  that  he  had  ever  known  to  be  introduced 
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into  a  convention  of  intelligent  men.  Every  man  lias  the  right 
to  work  as  many  hours  as  he  desires  and  is  able  to.  This  res- 
olution was  au  interference  with  personal  liberty. 

Dr.  Galiaudet  said  the  import  of  the  resolution  was  evi- 
dently misunderstood  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  If  there  be  found  in 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  teacher  of  exceptional 
powers,  physical  and  mental,  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
institution  deems  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils  that 
that  marvelous  man  or  woman  shall  be  employed  more  than 
five  hours  a  day,  the  wording  of  the  resolution  permits  it  by  the 
saving  clause  "  as  a  rule."  Moreover,  while  the  trades'  union 
binds,  we  might  almost  say,  body  and  soul,  this  resolution 
binds  nothing,  but  is  wholly  advisory  in  its  character. 

Dr.  Gillett  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  members  of  the 
Conference  manifested  so  much  interest  in  this  subject.  He 
sustained  a  peculiar  relation  to  it  as  its  originator,  and  a  man 
is  always  glad  to  see  his  offspring  make  some  stir  in  the  world, 
even  if  it  is  not  a  very  good  offspring. 

Our  institutions  are  all  the  result  of  the  toil  and  sweat  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  administer  them  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  This  duty  applies  to  the  compensation 
of  teachers  as  much  as  to  the  buying  of  bread,  sugar,  or  beef. 
The  money  is  given  us  as  a  high  and  holy  trust,  and  a 
man  is  unworthy  of  public  confidence  who  does  not  use  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  He  would  not,  however,  intimate  for 
a  moment  that  the  laborer  is  not  worthy  of  his  hire.  He  was 
a  high- salary  man,  in  favor  of  paying  every  teacher  all  that  he 
earns,  and  giving  every  teacher  the  opportunity  of  earning  all 
that  he  can.  He  would  not  say  to  a  teacher,  "  you  shall  do  so 
and  so,  regardless  of  your  preferences  in  the  case,"  but  he 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  do  as  much  as  his  health 
and  his  intellectual  ability  permitted. 

It  is  no  hardship  to  require  eight  hours  of  labor  of  a  teacher, 
especially  when  for  the  second  four  hours  he  has  a  class  that  is 
fresh  and  new.  There  are  men  in  this  Conference  who  work 
sixteen  and  sometimes  twenty  hours  a  day,  year  after  year  and 
month  after  month.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  labor  that 
is  performed  by  the  clerks  and  accountants  in  our  stores,  by  the 
mechanics  throughout  the  land,  and  especially  by  the  farmers, 
eight  hours  a  day  for  forty  weeks  in  a  year  is  a  very  small  re- 
*  quirement  indeed. 
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Dr.  Gallaudet  asked  whether  all  the  teachers  in  the  Illinois 
Institution  were  required  to  work  eight  hours  a  day ;  and  if 
not,  why  not,  since,  according  to  Dr.  Gillett,  it  was  no  hardship  ? 

Dr.  Gillett  said  they  were  not  all  required  to  work  eight 
hours;  some  work  only  five.  The  object  of  the  institution  is 
not  to  make  a  few  brilliant  scholars,  but  to  fit  the  average  of 
the  pupils  to  be  good,  honest,  and  industrious  citizens.  If 
kept  in  school  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  without 
being  taught  a  trade,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  and 
then  sent  out  with  soft,  lily-white  hands,  they  will  be  graduated 
beggars  or  thieves.  The  older  pupils,  therefore,  spend  four 
hours  daily  in  the  shop,  and  are  taught  in  the  school  four  hours 
by  teachers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  take  two  classes  of 
four  hours  each,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
But  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are  too  small  to  be  working  at 
trades.  They  are  in  school  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  are  taught  for  five  hours-  a  day  by  teachers  who  prefer  that 
length  of  time,  and  who  receive  less  compensation  than  the 
eight-hour  teachers. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Fay  said  the  amount  of  time  which  the  average 
teacher  can  teach  with  profit  is  a  matter  of  experiment  and  ex- 
perience, and  it  has  been  worked  out  in  every  community  in 
our  land.  If  the  teachers  of  our  deaf-mute  institutions  ordina- 
rily should  be  required  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schools  should  also  be  required  to  work 
eight  hours,  thus  saving  about  half  the  amount  now  expended 
for  their  salaries.  The  experience  of  mankind  has  demonstrated 
clearly  that  about  five  hours  is  as  long  as  a  teacher  can  work  in 
a  school-room  and  produce  the  best  results. 

Dr.  Peet  said  nothing  was  said  in  this  resolution  about  re- 
quiring teachers  to  spend  eight  hours  a  day  in  instructing  then 
classes.  The  previous  resolution  recommended  that  the  pupils 
should  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of  five  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  in  the  week  for  nine  months  in  the  year  for  seven  years, 
and  this  he  most  heartily  approved.  But  this  resolution  says 
teachers  shall  not  be  required  nor  permitted  to  teach  more  than 
five  hours  a  day.  He  himself,  as  a  rule,  worked  ten  hours 
every  day  of  his  life  harder  than  any  teacher  in  his  institution 
works,  and  he  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  every  teacher  should  be 
permitted,  if  he  can  find  a  chance  to  do  it  to  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils,  to  work  just  as  many  hours  as  he  desires. 
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He  had  always  encouraged  his  teachers  to  do  all  that  they 
could  for  their  pupils,  telling  them  that  in  this  work  they  must 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  One  year  his  best  teach- 
ers were  engaged  in  the  afternoon,  without  extra  compensation, 
in  giving  additional  instruction  to  the  higher  pupils,  elevating 
their  minds  to  a  much  higher  point  than  otherwise  could  have 
been  done. 

Such  resolutions  as  this  do  more  harm  than  good.  They 
make  us  feel  that  we  have  come  here  not  to  confer  with  and 
encourage  each  other,  but  to  trammel  our  boards  of  directors 
with  advice  on  matters  with  which  we  really  have  no  concern 
except  in  our  individual  capacity.  What  good  will  such  a  res- 
olution do  the  Institution  at  New  York,  for  instance  ?  Each 
principal  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and  what  he  desires  to 
recommend  to  his  board  of  directors.  He  does  not  want  this 
Conference  to  give  him  advice  on  a  question  which  is  limited 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  connected  is  placed.  It  is  well  enough,  perhaps, 
for  us  to  come  here  and  discuss  this  matter  in  Conference,  but 
the  result  of  our  discussion  should  be  had  in  bringing  out  the 
views  of  the  gentlemen  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  here  assem- 
bled. 

Mr.  Widd  said  it  was  not  fair  to  the  teachers  of  deaf-mutes 
to  expect  longer  hours  of  labor  from  them  than  are  performed 
by  the  teachers  of  public  schools.  The  teaching  of  deaf-mutes 
is  more  exhausting  work  than  the  teaching  of  hearing  and 
speaking  children.  A  good  teacher  can  do  more  real  work  in 
five  hours  than  an  over-worked  one  can  do  in  eight  or  nine 
hours.  He  had  tried  both  experiments  himself,  and  preferred 
the  five-hour  plan. 

Mr.  Hutton  said  that  by  the  laws  of  the  province  from  which 
he  came  (Nova  Scotia)  the  teachers  of  public  schools  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  teaching  more  than  six  hours  a  day. 
Five  hours  is  the  rule,  but  they  may  teach  six  hours  if  they  de- 
sire it. 

Dr.  Peet  inquired  whether  that  law  was  not  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  children,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  confined  over 
six  hours  ?  Cannot  the  teacher  teach  six  hours  at  the  public 
school  and  then  go  to  another  school  and  teach  ! 

Mr.  Hutton  replied  in  the  negative.  The  teacher  is  not  only 
prohibited  from  teaching  more  than  six  hours,  but  he  is  prohib- 
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ited  from  engaging  in  evening  school  work,  or  in  any  other 
work  likely  to  diminish  or  impair  his  energy  and  efficiency. 
He  himself  had  tried  seven  or  eight  hours  of  teaching,  but  he 
could  not  continue  it  long,  and  he  considered  it  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the  average  man  to  continue  to  teach 
eight  hours  a  day  for  a  term  of  years.  He  knew  of  only  one 
instance  to  the  contrary,  viz.,  the  late  Duncan  Anderson  of 
Glasgow,  who  for  many  years  spent  eight  hours  a  day  in  the 
school-room.  He  bore  that  strain  better  than  the  majority  of 
men  would  do.  But  one  of  his  ablest  teachers,  striving  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps,  fell  a  victim  to  the  system  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  stricken  down  with  paralysis  before  he  had  reached 
middle  age,  as  a  result  of  overwork. 

Dr.  Hodgins  said  this  question  had  occupied  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  Ontario,  which  was  the  oldest  province  that  had 
laid  down  the  law  on  the  subject.  No  public  school  teacher  in 
that  province  can  lawfully  teach  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  This 
law  has  been  in  force  for  twenty-five  years,  and  so  careful  are 
the  people  of  Ontario  to  husband,  as  far  as  possible,  the  strength 
of  their  teachers,  that  if  a  teacher  accidentally  loses  one  or  more 
days  in  the  course  of  a  week  he  is  not  permitted  to  make  up  the 
lost  time.  In  that  province  every  teacher  who  becomes  disabled 
or  worn  out  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  it  had  been  the  speaker's 
duty  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  applicants  for  pensions,  and 
report  favorably  or  adversely  upon  them.  He  found,  from  a 
course  of  inquiries  extending  over  many  years,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  teachers  broke  down  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  sixty  it  was  owing  to  the  amount  of  overwork  they 
had  attempted  to  perform. 

Even  if  a  teacher  is  possessed  of  superior  mental  and  physical 
power,  it  is  not  wise  to  press  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power. 
The  amount  of  labor  the  average  teacher  is  able  to  perform 
successfully  should  be  sought,  and  that  should  be  taken  as  the 
rule. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  teacher's  labor  does  not  end  in  the 
school-room.  Five  hours  a  day  in  the  school-room  really  involves 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  profession.  Teachers  have  to 
devote  considerable  time  to  the  examination  of  their  pupils' 
work,  the  filing  of  reports,  etc.,  and  although  the  strain  is  in  a 
different  direction  it  involves  a  large  amount  of  labor.  Our  effort 
should  be  to  conserve  the  teaching  power  of  our  teachers,  and 
make  them  continue  in  the  profession  as  long  as  possible. 
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Miss  Fuller  said  that  in  Boston  for  many  years  it  has  been 
the  rule  to  forbid  teachers  engaging  in  extra  duty  (such  as 
teaching  other  pupils  besides  their  own,  editing,  etc.)  until  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
"when  there  is  no  school  in  the  afternoon ;  the  school-hours 
regularly  being  five  in  number. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  expressed  surprise  at  the  existence  of  such 
laws,  and  asked  whether  a  man  was  forbidden  to  buy  Western 
Union  stock,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  business  which  he 
chooses  ? 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  interest 
to  this  discussion.  In  offering  the  resolution  he  had  held  him- 
self open  to  conviction  that  it  ought  not  to  pass,  but  the  current 
of  the  debate  had  strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  his  pre- 
vious belief,  that  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  profession  which  we  here  represent  we  ought  not 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  crowd  them  up  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  or  even  near  it. 

He  had  not  intended  in  the  course  of  this  debate  to  make  any 
reference  to  institutions  or  to  persons,  but  as  his  friend  from 
New  York  had  taken  the  initiative  by  alluding  to  his  own  insti- 
tution, saying  what  had  been  done  there,  and  what  effect  any 
action  which  might  be  taken  here  would  have  or  would  not  have 
upon  its  course,  he  felt  constrained  to  make  some  slight  reference 
to  that  institution. 

Dr.  Peet  said  that  if  he  had  made  such  an  allusion  it  was 
simply  as  a  matter  of  illustration.  He  was  not  speaking  of  him- 
self as  an  individual,  or  of  the  New  York  Institution  as  an 
institution,  but  he  simply  put  himself  in  the  position  of  any 
principal  of  any  institution  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
resolution  upon  this  question.  He  thought  all  personal  reference 
to  any  institution  by  name  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  this  debate. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  he  would  forego  his  purpose  of  making 
any  further  allusion  to  the  institution  represented  by  Dr.  Peet. 
But  he  had  a  word  more  to  say  as  to  the  question  whether  the 
interests  of  the  work  which  we  have  had  committed  to  us  will 
be  advanced  by  the  employment  of  our  teachers — either  at  their 
own  suggestion  or  under  compulsion — as  a  rule,  for  eight  hours 
a  day.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  strain  which  is  put  upon  a 
faithful  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  endured  for  that 
length  of  time  without  a  breaking  down  of  the  body  and  brain 
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at  a  period  much  sooner  than  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
Providence  who  enacts  the  laws  of  our  lives.  All  who  are  here 
present  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  cases  of  teachers  whose 
strength  has  failed  in  this  work.  Men  and  women  have  broken 
down  hopelessly  and  pitifully  in  the  midst  of  their  career  under 
the  strain  which  was  put  upon  them.  He  knew  by  his  own 
experience  that  where  a  teacher  instructs  and  labors  with  and 
for  his  class  faithfully  during  five  hours  of  the  day,  it  is  useless 
to  expect  him  to  do  more  than  that. 

Certain  facts  had  come  to  his  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
experiments  which  have  already  been  tried  in  having  teachers 
work  eight  hours  a  day  which,  without  alluding  to  any  institu- 
tion or  making  any  personal  reference,  he  thought  he  ought  in 
duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this  Conference.  He  had  trust- 
worthy information  that  teachers  who  are  required  to  teach 
eight  hours"  a  day  confess  their  inability  to  work  with  the  same 
vigor  and  success  as  they  formerly  worked  during  five  hours  a 
day ;  they  acknowledge  that  in  order  to  save  themselves  they 
must  spend  part  of  their  time  in  school  listlessly  and  carelessly, 
and  that  they  are  very  well  aware  that  in  so  doing  the  pupils 
committed  to  their  charge  suffer. 

Dr.  Gillett  said  it  was  not  the  Illinois  Institution  to  which 
Dr.  Gallaudet  referred. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  said  he  made  no  particular  reference  to  any 
institution,  but  he  stated  it  as  a  fact  that  some  teachers  under 
this  system  settle  down  into  the  conviction  that  they  are  not 
really  expected  to  work  during  these  eight  hours  a  day  as 
when  they  were  only  required  to  labor  five  hours  a  day,  and 
that  the  object  of  this  change  of  arrangement  is  chiefly  and 
mainly  to  save  money,  even  at  the  possible  sacrifice,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  This  brought  him 
to  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  There  can  be  no  other  valid  argument  in  favor  of 
employing  teachers  so  that  they  may  teach  two  classes  daily 
than  that  it  is  a  measure  of  economy.  If  we  could  picture  to 
ourselves  an  institution  with  fully  prepared,  competent  teach- 
ers for  every  ten  or  fifteen  pupils,  who  would  give  five  hours' 
earnest  faithful  work  in  the  class-room,  and  could  then  take 
time  for  study,  mental  improvement,  and  recreation,  we  cer- 
tainly should  all  admit  that  that  was  a  model  institution. 
Nothing  would  induce  us  to  ask  for  any  change  except  the 
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pressure  at  the  pocket-nerve.  Now,  the  question  arises  how 
far  we,  as  conservators  of  the  interests  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  this 
country,  should  yield  to  the  cry  for  economy.  No  one  would 
admit  more  readily  than  the  speaker  that  our  institutions  should 
study  economy  down  to  the  last  cent ;  that  not  one  penny  of 
the  public  money  should  be  wasted ;  that  we  should  strive  in 
every  way  to  bring  expenses  down  to  the  point  of  rigid,  care- 
ful, sound  economy.  But  no  legislature  in  the  country  would 
ask  us  to  practise  economy  at  the  expense  of  any  real  interest. 
They  would  not  dare  to  come  before  the  people  of  their  State, 
or  the  people  of  their  nation,  and  confess  that  they  had  asked 
the  managers  of  this  or  that  institution  to  reduce  then  expenses 
and  sacrifice  the  interests  of  those  deaf-mutes  who  are  commit- 
ted to  their  charge.  We  know  too  well  the  steady,  unwavering 
liberality  of  the  legislatures  of  this  country  to  believe  that  they 
would  ask  that  any  such  economy  should  be  practised.  Then 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  question  whether  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  committed  to  our  charge  will  be  advanced,  or  affected 
unfavorably,  by  the  employment  of  teachers  for  eight  hours  a 
day  instead  of  five.  On  the  answer  to  that  question  must  our 
course  depend.  We  have  failed  to  learn  from  this  debate  that 
any  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  placing  our  pupils  under  the 
care  of  instructors  who  are  required  or  permitted  to  work 
eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  five.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  presented  to  our  minds  to-day  many  considerations  to  show 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  our  pupils  to  require  that  of  their 
teachers  which  may  within  a  period  of  a  few  years  break  them 
down  and  thin  our  ranks.  Such  a  course  would  compel  us  to 
take  in  raw  material,  and  would  very  greatly  disturb  the  suc- 
cess of  our  institutions. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  vote  on  the  third  resolution 
was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  following  vote : 

Yea.— Messrs.  Connor,  Covell,  De  Motte,  Ely,  E.  A.  Fay. 
C-.  O.  Fay,  Foster,  Gallaudet,  Hutton,  Ijams,  Johnson,  Kinney, 
Logan,  McCoy,  McGregor,  Maclntire,  McWhorter.  Morrison, 
Noyes,  Palmer,  Kalstin,  Stone,  Talbot,  Westervelt.  and  Widd ; 
Miss  Fuller  and  Miss  Rogers — 27. 

Nay. — Messrs.  Gillett,  Nichols,  Peet,  Van  Nostrand,  and 
Wilkinson — 5. 

Dr.  Peet  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  of  New  York 
addressed  the  Conference  in  behalf  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
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Infirm  Deaf-Mutes  in  New  York  city,  urging  that  the  pupils  of 
our  institutions  be  encouraged,  while  in  the  institution  and  after 
graduation,  to  contribute  of  their  means  toward  the  support  of 
their  afflicted  brethren  in  this  Home. 

The  folio wiug  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Hutton,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference,  having  heard  the  statement 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Home  for  Deaf- Mutes  located  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  express  their  cordial  approval  of  the  enterprise, 
and  commend  it  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  our  insti- 
tutions and  of  all  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  venerable  J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  briefly 
addressed  the  Conference,  welcoming  its  members  to  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  expressing  his 
interest  in  their  deliberations. 

Mr.  Noyes  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Conference,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to 
this  body  before  adjournment  a  committee  to  prepare  for  the 
Annals  the  outline  of  an  eight  years'  course  of  study  for  pupils 
as  they  are  found  in  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Noyes,  Stoxe,  and 
Palmer  were  appointed  such  committee. 

The  Conference  adjourned  until  Friday  morning. 


THIRD  DAY. 

The  Conference  met  at  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning,  and  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet. 

The  following  minute,  presented  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Conference : 

The  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  assembled  in  Conference  at  Philadel- 
phia, beg  leave  to  represent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  that  the  word  Asy- 
lum, formerly  entering  into  the  corporate  titles  of  many  schools 
for  deaf-mutes  in  America,  is  at  the  present  time  retained  only 
by  the  parent  institution  at  Hartford. 

They  would  further  represent  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
disuse  of  the  term  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  glaring  mis- 
nomer as  applied  to  institutions  of  a  purely  educational  char- 
acter. Another  good  reason  appears  in  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  country  the  term  Asylum  is  applied  to  es- 
tablishments for  the  support  of  paupers  and  the  correction  of 
criminals  :  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  word  suggests 
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the  idea  of  charity  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  legislation  which  has  made  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  practically,  and,  in  many  instances,  actually  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  country. 

The  weight  of  these  considerations  moves  the  Principals  and 
Superintendents  to  suggest  to  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Asylum  the  desirableness  of  effecting  such  a  change  in  the 
name  of  their  institution  as  shall  eliminate  the  word  so  justly 
open  to  objection. 

Mr.  No  yes,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
reported  the  names  of  Messrs.  G.  O.  Fay,  -  E.  A.  Fay,  and  J.  S. 
Hutton  as  a  committee  to  prepare  the  outline  of  an  eight  years' 
course  of  study.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett,  Mr.  Noyes  was 
added  to  the  committee,  and  the  report,  thus  amended,  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Fay  offered  the  following  minute  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Conference : 

To  secure  a  more  uniform  and  efficient  representation  in  con- 
vention of  all  persons  directly  concerned  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  this  Conference  of  Principals  recommends 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  that  all  institutions  and  day- 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  invited  to 
assemble  in  convention  upon  the  following  basis  of  representa- 
tion : 

1.  All  institutions  and  day-schools,  of  whatever  size,  are  in- 
vited to  be  represented  by  two  delegates,  one  the  principal,  and 
the  other  a  teacher  or  other  officer  of  said  institution. 

2.  Every  institution  and  school  having  over  one  hundred  pu- 
pils is  invited  to  send  an  additional  delegate,  who  shall  be  a 
teacher  or  other  officer  of  said  institution,  for  every  additional 
hundred  pupils  or  fraction  thereof. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  convention  as  thus  constituted 
be  held  triennially. 

This  minute  was  briefly  discussed  by  Messrs.  G.  O.  Fay, 
Talbot,  Wilkinson,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Thos.  Gallaudet,  Palmer, 
McAVhorter,  Connor,  Peet,  and  Gillett.  Most  of  the  speakers 
favored  the  proposed  plan  in  its  leading  features,  but  thought 
best  not  to  take  any  action  upon  it,  preferring  to  leave  it  wholly 
to  the  decision  of  the  next  Convention.  It  was  urged  in  behalf 
of  the  plan  that  the  conventions  as  at  present  constituted  are 
too  large  and  unwieldy  for  efficient  and  responsible  action  ;  that 
they  do  not  afford  a  fair  representation  of  each  institution  in 
proportion  to  its  size  and  importance ;  that  the  entertainment 
of  so  many  persons  is  a  serious  burden  upon  the  institution 
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where  the  convention  is  held,  it  being-  inconvenient  to  provide 
for  their  accommodation  in  any  case,  and  impossible  in  most 
institutions  ;  that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  all  these  objections 
would  be  removed,  and  while  the  convention  proper  would  be 
restricted  in  size  and  membership,  all  other  persons  interested 
would  be  free  to  attend  its  sessions  for  their  own  profit  or 
pleasure,  but  not  expecting  to  be  entertained  by  the  institution 
with  which  the  convention  is  held. 

Dr.  Gillett  expressed  a  preference  for  the  present  arrange- 
ment. All  teachers  need  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
conventions,  and  he  would  dislike  to  see  any  shut  out  from  them. 
No  trouble  has  arisen  from  unequal  representation  in  the  past, 
and  he  anticipated  none  in  the  future.  Thus  far,  too,  there  has 
been  no  serious  difficulty  in  accommodating  all  who  have  come 
to  the  conventions.  Let  each  institution  entertain  according 
to  its  ability  and  no  one  will  complain. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Fay.  the  minute  was  referred  to  the 
next  Convention. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Peet  addressed  the  Conference  on 
the  subject  of  short  and  comprehensive  signs  for  words,  urging 
that  principals  and  teachers  should  forward  to  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Eighth  Convention  (Dr.  Peet  and  Dr.  Thos. 
Gallaudet)  lists  of  words  for  which  such  signs  are  needed. 

Dr.  Laurence  Turxbull.  of  Philadelphia,  by  invitation,  ad- 
dressed the  Conference  on  deafness,  exhibiting  some  beautiful 
models  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  several  specimens  of  the 
bones  of  the  ear.  He  said  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  deaf- 
ness is  due  to  disease  of  the  apparatus  of  hearing,  but  is  some- 
times connected  with  a  complication  of  intracranial  disease.  In 
the  latter  case  it  extends  to  the  brain  substance  much  less  fre- 
quently than  disease  of  the  optic  nerve.  He  had  recorded  one 
case  of  abscess  and  tumor  in  the  cerebellum  with  deafness  of 
one  ear,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  of  London,  had  recorded  one  case  of 
a  tumor  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  where  there  was  deaf- 
ness of  both  ears.  These  facts  go  to  prove  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
brain  of  the  deaf-mute  is  as  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining 
knowledge  as  that  of  the  hearing  person.  In  this  connection, 
Dr.  Turnbull  called  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  er- 
roneous opinions  expressed  at  the  Brussels  International  Con- 
gress of  Medical  Sciences,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  present  Committee  of  Arrange- 
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ments,  consisting  of  Dr.  Gillett,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  Miss 
Rogers,  was  reappointed,  with  power  to  call  another  Confer- 
ence of  Principals  in  four  years. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  press,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Conference  were  passed. 

After  a  brief  farewell  address  from  Mr.  MacInttke,  the  Con- 
ference adjourned  sine  die. 


ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON,  M.B.S.L.,  F.S.S..  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

The  total  number  of  human  beings  incapable  of  speech  was 
estimated  by  MM.  Guyot  in  1842  to  be  600,000.*  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  were  supposed  to  be  850,000,000,  and  the 
proportion  of  one  deaf-mute  to  1.500  inhabitants  was  made  the 
basis  of  calculation. 

Since  that  time  the  careful  inquiries  of  statisticians  have  in- 
creased our  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  the  dwel- 
lers upon  the  earth.  Messrs.  Behm  and  Wagner  estimated  the 
population  of  the  world  in  1875  to  be  l,396.843.000.t  The 
present  number  may  safely  be  set  down  at  fourteen  hundred 
millions.  Assuming  the  proportion  of  one  deaf-mute  to  every 
1,500  of  the  population  at  large  to  be  correct,  there  are  now  re- 
siding in  the  world  933,000  deaf-mutes. 


INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

American  Asylum. — Miss  N.  A.  Wing,  an  esteemed  semi- 
mute  teacher,  died  August  5,  1876,  of  consumption.  She  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Institu- 
tion for  three  years. 

JYeio  York  Institution. — The  vacancies  in  the  coi-ps  of  in- 
struction occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Pettengill, 
Westervelt,  and  Nelson  have  been  supplied  by  the  appointment 

*  Lizte  LitU'mire  Philowphe,  page  341, 

\  Beuolkerung  dev  Erde,  3d  edition,  Gotha,  1875. 
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of  Messrs.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  M.  A.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Institution  and  late  principal  of  the  Texas  Institution,  F.  D. 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Institution,  and  W.  G. 
Jones,  B.  A ,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution  and  of  the  National 
College. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Mr.  J.  M.  Pratt  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Indiana  Institution. — Mr.  E.  G.  Valentine  has  resigned  his 
position  of  teacher,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in 
Chicago.  We  are  sorry  thus  to  lose  from  our  profession  one 
of  its  ablest  and  most  successful  members. 

Georgia  Institution. — The  legislature  at  its  last  session 
changed  the  minimum  age  of  admission  from  seven  to  ten 
years,  a  step  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  generally  taken 
of  late  by  institutions  that  have  changed  the  age  of  admission. 
The  permitted  term  of  instruction  continues  to  be  seven  years, 
but  three  years  additional  are  allowed  to  pupils  of  superior  ca- 
pacity. 

The  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property  adjoining  the  Institution,  to  provide  accom 
modation  for  the  education  of  the  colored  deaf-mutes  of  the 
State.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  means,  the  colored  department  has 
not  yet  gone  into  operation. 

Michigan  Institution. — The  place  of  principal  has  been  tem- 
porarily supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  one 
of  the  teachers.  Miss  Kate  E.  Barry  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  instruction. 

The  old  system  of  heating  the  buildings  having  been  found 
insufficient,  the  method  of  direct  radiation  has  been  substituted. 

Iowa  Institution. — The  opening  of  the  term  has  been  de- 
ferred until  the  10th  of  October,  to  give  time  for  finishing  the 
new  works  for  heating  the  building. 

Minnesota  Institution. — Miss  Marion  Wilson,  who  has  been 
a  teacher  for  two  years,  was  married  June  29  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Shel- 
don, formerly  assistant  steward.  The  office  of  assistant  stew- 
ard is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  George  W.  Lewis,  but  the  vacancy 
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made  by  Miss  Wilson's  resignation  will  not  be  filled  for  the 
present. 

Leonard  Hodgman,  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils  for  the 
past  three  years,  is  receiving  private  instruction  at  home  this 
year  from  Miss  Jones,  a  recent  graduate  of  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell's 
school  at  Boston 


Maryland  Institution. — Miss  Hester  M.  Porter  has  resigned 
her  position  of  teacher  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Mc- 
Gregor, principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Day-School,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Miss  Annie  B.  Barry,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution. 


Nebraska  Institution. — An  additional  building,  48  feet  by 
60,  was  begun  last  month,  to  be  completed  in  December.  It 
is  built  of  brick,  and  will  contain  three  stories  and  an  attic.  It 
stands  66  feet  south  of  the  present  building,  and  will  be  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  one- story  building,  most  of  which  will  be 
used  as  a  dining-room.  When  the  new  building  is  finished  it 
will  be  possible  to  separate  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  officers 
will  be  relieved  of  much  care  and  anxiety. 

Central  N~ew  York  Institution. — Mr.  E.  B.  Nelson,  late  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution,  has  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Central  Institution,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  Johnson, 
who  has  resigned. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — This  new  Institution  is  to 
,be  opened  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  October,  with  the 
following  excellent  corps  of  officers :  Principal,  Mr.  Z.  F.  Wes- 
tervelt,  late  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  and  formerly 
in  the  Maryland  Institution  ;  teachers,  Mrs.  Westervelt,  for- 
merly teacher  of  articulation  in  the  Maryland  Institution,  Miss 
H.  E.  Hamilton,  late  teacher  of  articulation  in  the  New  York 
Institution,  and  Mr. '  E.  P.  Hart,  a  resident  of  Rochester ;  ma- 
tron, Mrs.  L.  P.  Peet,  late  matron  of  the  New  York  Institution. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  institution  begins  its  work  under  such  fa- 
vorable auspices. 

Ontario  Institution. — The  fall  term  opened  with  209  pupils, 
a  much  larger  number  than  have  ever  been  in  attendance 
before. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Deaf-Mutism  in  China. — In  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals 
(page  191)  we  published  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Fisher  Crossette,  a  missionary  in  North  China,  in 
which,  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that  country,  he  estimated 
the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  China  as  at  least  ten  times  the 
number  in  this  country.  As  we  had  the  impression  that  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Brown  and  other  missionaries  who  had  sought  deaf- 
mutes  in  China  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  any,  and  as  this 
impression  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Syle,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  subject  carefully,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Crossette,  asking 
him  on  what  information  his  estimate  was  based.  He  replies 
as  follows  : 

"  My  statement  of  the  ten-fold  ratio  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
China  was  based  simply  on  the  fact  that  there  are  ten  citizens 
of  China  to  one  of  the  United  States.  I  should  have  been  more 
careful,  and  should  have  made  allowances  for  difference  in  race, 
climate,  national  customs,  etc.  In  China,  custom  does  not  sanc- 
tion the  marriage  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  even  though  no 
relationship  can  be  traced.  The  marriage  of  near  relations  on 
the  mother's  side  is  not  common.  One  fruitful  cause  of  deaf- 
ness, therefore,  [if  the  marriage  of  relatives  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  deafness,]  is  comparatively  wanting,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
China.  Accidents  are  more  rare  here  than  in  America,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  no  machines  to  mangle  the  people,  no 
stairs  to  tumble  down,  no  hurry,  and  no  bustle.  It  is  very 
likely,  too,  that  many  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  left  to  per- 
ish. On  the  other  hand,  as  the  medical  practice,  the  food,  the 
houses,  etc.,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States,  more 
cases  of  deaf-mutism  resulting  from  sickness  and  disease  are 
to  be  expected.  The  clay  gods  erected  in  many  places,  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  cure  deafness  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  show 
that  the  affliction  is  not  uncommon." 

Mr.  Crossette  goes  on  to  cite  the  cases  of  seventeen  deaf- 
mutes,  of  whose  existence  he  has  learned  from  his  native 
teacher,  servants,  church  members,  etc.  He  also  encloses  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Mills,  of  Tung  Chow,  North  China, 
who  is  especially  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  deaf-mute  son.  Mr.  Mills  has  personally  met  four  deaf 
and  dumb  persons,  and  without  having  made  special  inquiries, 
has  heard  incidentally  from  brother  missionaries  of  three  others. 
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He  expresses  the  opinion  that  deaf-mutes  are  more  numerous 
in  North  China  than  in  the  United  States.  A  disease  called 
shang  han,  resembling  meningitis,  prevails  there,  and  one  of 
its  commonest  effects  is  to  impair  the  hearing  more  ur  less. 
The  number  of  Chinese  who  have  been  made  partially  deaf  by 
this  disease  is  very  great,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  sometimes  results  in  total  deafness. 


Foreign  Savants  on  "Deaf- Mutism." — The  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of  April  29,  1876,  contains  an 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "  International  Congress  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Section  of  Otology,"  held  at  Brussels  in 
September,  1875.  The  discussions  upon  subjects  relating  to 
otology  proper  were  creditable  to  those  who  took  part  in  them 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  to  medical  science  ;  but  when 
the  learned  members  of  the  ki  Congress  "  undertook  to  treat  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  deaf -mutism,  they  made — if  cor- 
rectly reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal — a  deplorable 
exhibition  of  their  own  ignorance.  M.  Bonnafont's  paper  "  On 
the  Legal  responsibility  of  Deaf -Mutes  "  is  epitomized  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Reporter  : 

"  He  began  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  exercises  a  most  deleterious  influence  on  the 
development  of  our  faculties,  and  renders  difficult  all  means  of 
instruction  and  education.  The  intelligence  of  deaf-mutes 
not  being  accessible  to  abstract  ideas,  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
in  them  a  notion  of  conscience  which  permits  the  appreciation 
of  the  acts  emanating  from  the  intelligence.  He  refuses  to 
admit  that  the  deaf-mute  is  capable  of  receiving  an  unlimited 
amount  of  education,  and  thinks,  at  best,  that  it  can  only  be  an 
approach  to  an  education.  Again,  in  this  respect,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  distinction  between  congenital  and  acquired 
deaf-mutism.  Between  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute  and  the 
idiot  there  is  not  much  difference.  M.  Bonnafont  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  deaf-mute  is  devoid  of  dangerous  propensities, 
quoting  Itard,  who  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  a  single 
deaf-mute  become  insane.  Now,  as  this  imbecility  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  intellectual  development,  we  have  furnished  a  new 
argument  in  reference  to  the  legal  responsibility  of  those 
affected  with  deaf-mutism.  This  failing  in  the  education  of  the 
intelligence  belonging  to  them  makes  itself  felt  through  phases 
of  their  lives.  If  they  learn  to  write,  they  generally  make 
attempts  in  a  childish  or  idiotic  language,  which  shows  an  ab- 
sence in  precision  of  judgment.  Then  he  believes  that,  legally, 
the  deaf-mute  should  be  treated  as  the  idiot.  It  has  always 
been  considered  that  deaf  mutes  should  be  excluded  from  gen- 
eral social  life." 
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Another  prominent  member  of  the  Congress,  M.  Delstanche, 
said : 

"  Those  who  claim  for  these  unfortunates  a  certain  degree  of 
responsibility  (in  accordance  with  their  education)  do  not  take 
sufficiently  into  account  the  special  condition  in  which  they 
live.  One  does  not  take  into  account  their  irascibility  :  on  the 
slightest  provocation  they  often  fly  into  the  most  violent  rage." 

To  these  remarks  there  was  no  dissent  from  any  quarter.  It 
is  a  pity  that  such  erroneous  declarations  should  be  made  to 
the  world  by  men  regarded  as  wise,  and  who  doubtless  are  so 
in  their  own  departments.  We  scarcely  think  the  like  would 
have  occurred  in  this  country,  where  the  whole  subject  seems 
to  be  better  understood  than  it  is  abroad.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  clear  and  correct  ex- 
planations of  our  widely-circulated  institution  reports ;  in  such 
publications  as  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  treatise  on  the  "  Legal  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's 
paper  on  the  "  Psychical  Status  and  Criminal  Responsibility  of 
the  Totally  Uneducated,"  and  President  Gallaudet's  article  on 
"  Deaf-Mutism  ;"  and,  perhaps  chiefly,  in  the  number  of  educated 
deaf-mutes  to  be  found  in  all  communities  and  all  classes  of 
society.  Though  the  gentlemen  of  the  "Congress  "  seemed  to  be 
giving  the  results  of  their  own  observation,  we  suspect  that 
the  source  from  which  they  drew  their  erroneous  ideas  was  a 
remarkable  article  on  the  Paris  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  published  sometime  ago  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
in  following  which  they  doubtless  thought  they  were  speaking 
by  the  book.  As  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  a  translation  of  this 
article  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals,  we  make  no  further 
comments  on  it  at  present. 

The  Acoumetre. — One  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Medical  Sciences  was  "the  means  of 
measuring  the  hearing,  and  of  recording  the  degree,  in  a 
uniform  manner  in  all  countries."  M.  Delstanche's  report  pre- 
sented the  following  conclusions  : 

"1.  In  its  normal  state  the  ear  perceives  equally  well  all 
sounds  that  strike  it,  whatever  may  be  their  motive.  Conse- 
quently, a  simple  single-toned  '  acoumetre  '  might  be  used  as  a 
common  measure  of  the  hearing  in  all  lands. 

"  In  its  pathological  state,  on  the  contrary,  the  hearing  varies 
with  the  individual  case  ;  the  deafness  is  sometimes  partial 
and  exclusively  for  certain  sounds  and  certain  isolated  tones,  as 
if  some  of  the  keys  in  the  acoustic  apparatus  were  lost  out :  in 
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other  cases  it  is  more  general,  and  is  more  or  less  impaired  for 
all  sounds.  In  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  a  monotoned 
'  acoumetre  '  would  not  suffice ;  the  examination  cannot  be 
complete  without  the  aid  of  different  '  acoumetres,'  or,  better, 
one  instrument  combining  the  various  acoustic  elements,  such 
as  sounds  and  tones  of  varying  height  or  intensity,  isolated  or 
combined  among  themselves,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
physician.  That  one  of  which  we  have  just  given  a  description 
unites  these  conditions  in  a  certain  measure,  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  an  imitation  of  the 
human  voice ;  the  examination  with  the  voice  will  be  an  indis- 
pensable complement  of  all  artificial  tests.  - 

"2.  The  metre  ought  to  be  our  standard  for  measuring  dis- 
tances. If  the  '  acoumetre  '  is  not  heard  at  a  distance,  the 
methodical  employment  of  the  diapason  would  give  a  more  or 
less  exact  appreciation  of  the  degree  of  hearing. 

"  3.  Numbers  of  formulae  for  registration  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  so  far  as  precision  and  conciseness  are  concerned, 
no  one  of  these  is  equal  to  the  abbreviated  method  in  use  for 
indicating  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  Represent,  for  instance  the  words  watch, 
timbre,  voice,  ear,  right  and  left,  by  their  initials  ;  the  distance 
the  patient  can  hear  the  watch,  and  the  distance  it  should  be 
heard,  by  means  of  metres  and  centimetres." 

Respiration  through  the  Mouth.^kt  the  "  Congress  "  above 
mentioned  M.  Guye  presented  a  communication  "  On  the 
Danger  of  Respiration  through  the  Mouth,"  with  reference  to 
the  hearing : 

"  He  mentions  the  fact  that  in  medical  literature  but  little 
notice  is  taken  of  the  injurious  practice  among  the  deaf  of 
breathing  through  the  mouth.  He  also  states  that  the  nasal 
breathing  fulfils  certain  indications  which  the  buccal  breathing 
cannot.  They  are  threefold  :  1.  The  sense  of  smell  obviates 
the  introduction  of  impure  air.  2.  The  moisture  of  the  nasal 
walls  gives  a  certain  degree  of  aqueous  saturation  to  the  in- 
spired air,  thus  rendering  it  less  irritating  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat  and  larnyx.  3.  The  infractuosities  of  the 
nasal  organs  serve  to  catch  the  particles  of  solid  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  this  being  proved  by  the  quantity  of  dust 
sometimes  found  accumulated  in  the  nostrils.  These  points 
show  the  defects  in  the  buccal  respiration. 

'*  The  contact  of  dry  air  often  produces  disorders  of  circula- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  pharynx,  particularly  chronic  catarrh, 
which  may  easily  be  transmitted  through  the  Eustachian  tubes 
to  the  tympanum. 

''Granular  or  adenoid  pharyngitis  may  originate  from  this 
cause. 

"  In  order  to  overcome  these  conditions  it  is  very  necessary 
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to  re-establish  the  respiration  through  the  nose.  When  we 
cannot  do  this  through  the  will  of  the  patient,  as  for  instance 
in  children,  it  is  recommended  to  make  use  of  a  little  apparatus 
something  like  the  English  respirator,  except  that  it  does  not 
allow  of  the  passage  of  air.  M.  Guye  cites  cases  of  deafness 
from  catarrh  which  have  been  much  relieved  by  the  use  of  this 
method  alone." 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  an  entertaining  and  instructive  little  book  by  the  late  George 
Catlin,  on  the  evil  effects  of  breathing  through  the  mouth.  It 
is  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Son,  of  New  York,  under  the 
double  title  of  "  The  Breath  of  Life "  and  "  Shut  Your 
Mouth!" 


Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Convention . — We  are  happy  to 
announce  that  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Convention  of 
i  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  Belleville, 
Ontario,  in  1874,  have  been  published  in  book  form.  The  vol- 
ume— an  octavo  of  191  pages — is  neatly  printed  by  Hunter, 
Rose  &  Co.,  of  Toronto.  The  Eighth  Convention  was  one  of 
the  most  important  that  have  been  held,  and  the  record  of  its 
proceedings  has  a  permanent  value.  The  institutions  have 
been  supplied  with  copies  by  the  Ontario  Institution.  Persons 
interested  who  do  not  receive  them  in  this  way  can  probably 
obtain  them  on  application  to  W.  J.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal 
of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

The  Annals  Index. — The  Index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes 
of  the  Annals  is  partly  in  type,  and  we  hope  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks — which  may,  however,  prove  to  be  months — to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  and  cir- 
cumstances unforeseen  and  beyond  our  control  have  thus  far 
delayed  its  completion. 

The  Annals. — At  the  request  of  the  Minister  from  Chili 
President  Gallaudet  contributed  some  publications  on  deaf-mute 
instruction,  including  several  volumes  of  the  A?i?ials,  to  the 
International  Exhibition  held  last  year  at  Santiago,  Chili.  We 
learn  from  the  official  announcement  of  prizes  that  the  Annals 
received  "  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  with  a  special  recommenda- 
tion, and  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  to  the  Government  in 
sending  this  important  collection." 


